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CHAPTER  11. 

TBS  HlSTOmT   OF   XERXES,   IBTBRMIZXD  WITH   TttAT  OF   TB» 

GHEXKa. 

XeRXES's   reign   lasted  but  twelve   years,  but 
abounds  with  great  events. 


SECTION  L 

BBRZBI  EBDUCBS  BGYPT9  &C, 

XxEXES*  having  ascended  the  throne,  and  em- 
ployed the  first  year  of  his  reign  in  carrying  on  the 
preparations  begun  by  his,  father  for  the  reduction  of 
Egypt.  He  also  confirmed  to  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem 
all  the  privileges  granted  them  by  his  father,  and  par- 
ticularly that  which  assigned  them  the  tribute  of 
Samaria,  for  the  supplying  of  them  with  victims  for  the 
temple  of  God. 

^  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  he  marched  against 
the  Kgyptians,  and  having  reduced  and  subdued  those 

•  A.  M«  3519.    Ant.  J.  C.  485.    Her.  1.  vii.  c.  5.    Jos.  Antiq.  1.  Ja.  c.  5. 
«►  Herod.  L  ?u.  c.  7.    A.  M.  3520.  Ant  J.  a  484. 
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rebels,  he  made  the  yoke  of  their  subjection .  more 
heavy ;  then  giving  the  government  of  that  province  to 
his  brother  Achemenes,  he  returned  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  to  Susa.     " 

^  Herodotus,  the  famous  historian,  was  bom  this 
samp  year  at  Halicarnassus  in  Carta ;  for  he  was 
ihf^ibxtc  years  oW  ^hen  the  Pelc^nnesian  war  first 
began. 

^  Xerxes,  puffed  up  with  his  success  against  the 
Egyptians,  determined  to  make  war  against  the  Gre- 
ciahs.  ^  He  did  not  intend,  he  said,  to  buy  the  figs  of 
Attica,  which  were  very  excellent,  any  longer,  because 
he  \youId  eat  no  more  of  them  till  he  was  master  of  the 
country.  But  before  he  engaged  in  an  enterprise  of 
that  importance,  he  thought  proper  to  assemble  his 
council,  and  take  the  advice  of  all  the  greatest  and 
niost  illustrious  persons  of  his  court.  He  laid  before 
them  the  design  he  had  of  making  war  against  Greece, 
and  acquainted  them  with  his  motives ;  which  were, 
the  desire  of  imitating  tlie  example  of  his  predecessors, 
who  had  all  of  them  distinguished  their  names  and 
reigns  by  noble  enterprises;  the  obligation  he  was 
Under  to  revenge  the  insolence  of  the  Athenians,  who 
had  presumed  to  fall  upon  Sardis,  and  reduce  it  to , 
ashes  ;  the  necessity  he  was  under,  to  avenge  the  dis- 
grace his  country  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  great  advantages  that 
might  be  reaped  from  this  war,  which  would  be 
attended  with  the  conquest  of  Europe,  the  most  rich 
and  fertile  country  in  the  universe.  He  added  farther 
that  this  war  had  been  resolved  on  by  his  father  Darius, 

«AUl.  GcLl.  15.  c.  23. 
«» Her.  1.  vlv.  c.8  —18.  •  Plut.  in  Apoph.  p.  173. 
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mi  he  mednt  only  td  Follow  and  execute  his  intentioD8<; . 
be  concluded  widi  promising  ample  rewards  to  those 
who  should  distinguish  themselves  t^  their  valor  in  the 
expeditiocu 

Mardonius,  the  same  person  that  had  been  so  unsuc^ 
cessful  in  Darius^s  reign,  grown  neither  wiser,  nor  less 
ambitious  by  his  ill  success,  and  extremely  affecting 
the  command  of  the  army,  was  the  first  who  gave  his 
opinion.  He  began  by  extolling  Xerxes  above  all  the 
kings  that  had  gone  before  or  should  succeed  him. 
He  endeavoured  to  shew  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
avenging  the  dbhonour  done  to  the  Persian  name  ;  he 
^Bsparaged  the  Grecians,  and  represented  them  as  a 
oowanUy,  timorous  people,  without  courage,  without 
forces,  or  experience  in  war.  For  a  proof  of  what  he 
said,  he  mentioned  his  own  conquest  of  Macedonia, 
which  he  exa^erated  in  a  very  vain  and  ostentatious 
manner,  as  if  that  people  had  submitted  to  him  with- 
out  any  resistance.  He  presumed  even  to  affirm,  that 
-  not  any  of  the  Grecian  nations  would  venture  to  come 
out  against  Xerxes,  who  would  march  with  all  the 
forces  of  Asia ;  and  if  they  had  the  temerity  to  present 
themselves  before  him,  they  would  learn  to  their  cost, 
Aat  the  Persians  were  the  bravest  and  most  warlike 
nation  in  the  world. 

The  rest  of  the  council,  perceiving  that  this  flatter- 
ing discourse  extremely  pleased  the  king,  were  afraid 
to  contradict  it,  and  all  kept  silence.  This  was  almost 
an  unavoidable  consequence  of  Xerxes's  manner  of 
proceeding.  A  wise  princct  when  he  proposes  an 
affair  in  council,  and  really  desires  that  every  one 
should  speak  his  true  sentiments,  is  extremely  careful 
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to  conceal  his  own  opinion,  that  he  may  put  no  con. 
straint  upon  that  of  others,  but  leave  them  entirely  at 
liberty.  Xerxes,  mi  the  contrary,  had  openly  discov- 
ered  his  own  inclination,  or  rather  resolution  to  under* 
take  the  war.  When  a  prince  acts  in  this  numner,  he 
will  always  find  artful  flatterers,  who  being  eager  to 
insinuate  theitaselves  and  to  please,  and  ever  ready  to 
comply  with  his  passions,  will  not  fail  to  second  his 
opinion  with  sj!)ecious  and  plausible  reasons ;  whilst 
those  that  would  be  capable  of  giving  good  counsel 
are  restrained  by  fear ;  there  being  very  few  courtiers 
who  love  their  prince  well  enough,  and  have  sufficient 
courage  to  venture  to  displease  him,  by  dbputing  what 
they  know  to  be  his  taste  or  opinion. 

The  excessive  praises  given  by  Mardonius  to 
Xerxes,  which  are  the  usual  language  of  flatterers^ 
ought  to  have  rendered  him  suspicious  totheking, 
and  made  him  apprehend,  that  under  an  appearance  pf 
zeal  for  his  glory,  that  nobleipah  endeavoured  to  cloa|c 
his  own  ambition,  and  the  violent  desire  he  had  to 
command  the  army.  But  these  sweet  and  flattering 
words,  which  glide  like  a  serpent  under  flowers,  a^e  so 
far  from  displeasing  princes,  that  they  captivate  and 
charm  them.  They  do  not  consider  that  men  flatter 
and  praise  them,  because  they  believe  them  weak  and 
vain  enough  tp  suffer  themselves  to  be  deceived  by 
commendations,  that  bear  no  proportion  to  their  merits 
and  actions. 

This  behaviour  of  the  king  made  the  whole 
council  mute.  In  *this  general  silence,  Artabanes, 
the  king's  uncle,  a  prince  very  venerable  for  his  age 
and  prudence,  made  the  following  speech.  "  Permit 
me,  great  prince,"  says  he,   addressing  himself  to 
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Xerxes,  ^*  to  deliver  ray  sentiments  to  you  on  this  occa- 
SKM),  with  a  liber^  suitable  to  my  age  and  to  your  inter- 
est. When  Darius,  your  father  and  niy  brother,  first 
diougfat  of  making  war  against  the  Scythians,  I  usQd 
^  my  endeavours  to  divert  him  from  it.  I  need  not 
teU  you  what  that  enterprise  cost,  or  what  was  the  suc- 
cess of  it.  The  people  you  are  going  to  attack  are  infi- 
mtely  more  formidable  than  the  Scythians.  The  Gre- 
dans  are  esteemed  the  very  best  troops  in  the  world, 
eidier  by  land  or  sea.  If  the  Athenians  alone  could 
defeat  the  numerous  army  commanded  by  Datis  and 
Art2q;>hemes,  what  ought  we  to  expect  from  all  the 
states  of  Greece  united  together  ?  You  design  to  pass 
from  Asiainto  Europe,  by  laying  a  bridge  over  the  sea ; 
and  what  will  become  of  us,  if  the  Athenians,  proving 
victorious,  should  advance  to  this  bridge  with  their  fleet, 
and  break  it  down  ?  I  still  tremble  when  I  consider, 
that,  in  Ac  Scythian  expedition,  the  life  of  the  king, 
your  father,  and  the  safety  of  all  his,  army,  were  re- 
doced  to  depend  upon  the  fidelity  of  one  single  man ; 
and  that  if  Uysdeus,  the  Milesian,  had,  in  compliance 
with  the  strong  instances  made  to  him,  consented  to 
fafeak  down  the  bridge  which  had  been  laid  over  the 
Danube,  the  Persian  empire  had  been  entirely  ruined. 
Do  not  expose  yourself.  Sir,  to  the  like  danger,  espec- 
iaHy  ance  you  are  not  obliged  to  do  it.  Take  time  at 
least  to  reflect  upon  it.  When  we  have  maturely  de- 
liberated  upon  an  affiur,  whatever  happens  to  be  the 
success  of  it,  we  have  nothing  to  impute  to  oiu^elves. 
PrecipitaliQn,  besides  its  being  imprudent,  is  almost 
always  unfortunate,  and  attended  with  fatal  consequen- 
ces.   Above  all,  do  not  suffer  yourself,  great  prince,  to 
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be  dazzled  witli  the  vain  splendor  of  imaginary  glory, 
or  with  the  pompous  appearance  of  your  troops.  The 
highest  and  most  lofty  trees  have  the  most  reason 
to  dread  the  tliunder.  As  God  alone  is  truly  great,  he 
is  an  eiiemy  to  ^  pride,  and  takes  pleasure  in  humbling 
every  thing  tliat  exalteth  itself:  and  very  often  the  most 
numerous  armies  fly  before  an  handful  of  men,  be- 
cause he  inspires  these  with  ciburage,  and  scatters  ter- 
tor  among  the  others." 

Artabanes,  after  having  spoken  thus  to  the  king, 
turned  himself  towards  Mardonius,  and  reproached  him 
with  his  want  of  sincerity  or  judgment,  in  giving  the 
king  a  notion  of  the  Grecians  so  directly -contrary  to 
truth ;  and  showed  how  extremely  he  was  to  blame  for 
desiring  rashly  to  engage  the  nation  in  a  war,  which 
nothing  but  his  own  views  of  interest  and  ambition  could 
tempt  him  to  advise.    "  If  a  war  be  resolved  upon,'* 
added  he,  *^  let  the  king,  whose  life  is  dear  to  u&  all,  re* 
main  in  Persia  ;  and  do  you,  since  you  so  ardendy  de- 
sire it,  march  at  the  head  of  the  most  numerous  army 
that  can  be  assembled.     In  the  mean  time,  let  your 
.children  and  mine  be  given  upas  a  pledge,  to  an- 
swer  for  the  success  of  the  war.     If  the  issue  of  it  be 
favourable,  I  consent  that  mine  be  put  to  .death  ;^  but 
if  it  proves  otherwise,  as  I  well  foresee  it  will,  then  I  de- 
sire thatyour  children,  and  you  yourself,  on  your  re- 
turn,  may  be  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  you  deserve, 
for  the  rash  counsel  you  have  given  your  master." 

Xerxes,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  have  his  senti- 
ments contradicted  in  this  manner,  fell  into  a  rage : 

*  ^xtf  0  S-wf  «r«t  wTiftx^^*^^  «•«? T*  jteXKiiv,  »  y^p  to,  ^fovw  »xxc»  fn>*  t 

dtOCy  »  MM/TOV. 

f  Why  should  the  children  be  punished  for  Uietr  father's  Aiults  ? 
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"  Thank  the  gods,"  says  he  to  Artabanes,  "  that  you 

are  my  father's  brother;  were  it  not  for  that,  you  should 

this  moment  suffer  the  just  reward  of  your  audacious 

behaviour.     But  I  will  punish  you  for  it  in  another 

manner,    by  leaving  you  here  among  the    women, 

whom  you  too  much  resemble  in  your  cowardice  and 

fear,  whilst  I  march  at  the  head  of  my  troops,  where 

my  duty  and  glory  call  me." 

Artabanes  had  expressed  his  sentiments  in  very 
respectful  and  inoffensive  terms :  Xerxes  nevertheless 
was  extremely  offended.  It  is  ^he"*  misfortune  of 
princes,  spoiled  by  flattery,  to  look  upon  every  thing  as 
dry  and  austere,  that  is  sincere  and  ingenuous ;  and 
to  regard  all  counsel,  delivered  with  a  generous  and 
disinterested  freedom,  as  a  seditious  presumption. 
They  do  not  consider,  that  even  a  good  man  never 
dares  to  tell  them  all  he  thinks^  or  discover  the  whole 
truth ;  especially  in  things  that  may  be  disagreeable 
to  their  humour ;  and  ^at  what  they  stand  most  in 
need  of,  is  a  sincere  and  faithful  friend,  that  will  con- 
ceat  nothing  from  them.  A  prince  ought  to  think' 
himself  very  happy,  if  in  his  whole  reign  he  finds  but 
one  man  bom  with  that  degree  of  generosity,  who  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  considered  as  the  most  valuable 
treasure  of  the  state  ;  as  he  is,  if  the  expression  may 
be  admitted,  both  the  most  necessary,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  rare  instrument  ^  of  government. 

Xerxes  himself  acknowledged  this  upon  the  occa* 
sion  we  are  speaking  of.  When  the  first  emotions  of 
hb  anger  were  over,  and  he  had  time  to  reflect  oh  his 

&  lU  fbramtifl  principum  tiiribns,  ut  Mperft  qiix  utllia,  nee  quicqutm 
nin  jacQiidoiii  el  Ixtum  accipiant.  Tacit  Hist  L  iii.  c.  56, 

*  Nolhun majus  boni  imperii  instrumentuin  quam  bonus  amicus .    Ta^lt. 
HistiiT.c7. 
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pillow  Upon  the  different  counsels  that  were  given  him, 
Jie  confessed'  he  had  been  to  blame  to  give  his  uncle 
such  harsh  language,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  confess 
his  fault  the  next  day  in  open  council,  ingenuously  own- 
ing,  that  the  heat  of  his  youth,  and  his  want  of  experi* 
ence,  had  made  him  negligent  in  paying  the  regard 
due  to  a  prince  so  worthy  of  respect  as  Artabanes, 
both  for  his  age  and  wisdom ;  and  declaring  at  the 
*  same  time,  that  he  was  come  over  to  his  opinion,  not- 
withstanding a  dream  he  had  had  in  the  night,  wherein^ 
a  vision  had  appeared  to  him,  and  warmly  exhorted  him 
to  undertake  that  wan  All  the  lords  who  composed 
the  council,  werp  ravished  to  hear  the  king  speak  in 
this  manner ;  and  to  testify  their  joy,  they  fell  pros- 
trate before  him,  striving  who  should  most  extol  the 
glory  of  such  a  proceeding.  Nor  could  their  praises 
on  such  an  occasion  be  at  all  suspected ;  ^  for  it  is  no 
hard  matter  to  discern,  whether  the  praises  given  to 
princes  proceed  from  the  heart,  and  are  founded  upon 
truth,  or  whether  they  drop  from  the  lips  only,  as  an 
effect  of  mere  flattery  and  deceit.  That  sincere  and 
humble  declaration  of  the  king's,  far  from  appearing  as 
a  weakness  in  him,  was  looked .  upon  by  them  as  th6 
effort  of  a  great  soul,  which  rises  above  its  faults,  in 
bravely  confessing  them,  by  way  of  reparation  and 
atonement.  They  admired  the  nobleness  of  this  pro- 
cedure the  more,  as  they  knew  that  princes  educated, 
like  Xerxes,  in  a  vain  haughtiness  and  false  glory^ 
are  never  disposed  to  own  themselves  in  the  wrong, 
and  generally  make  use  of  their  authority  to  justify, 
with  pride  and  obstinacy,  whatever  faults  they  have 

^  NecoccuUura  est  quando  ex  veritate,  quando  adumbrata  Isetitia  £icta 
imperatorum  celebrantur.    Tacit.  Annal.  1.  iy.  c.  31. 
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committed  through  ignorance  or  imprudencet     Wt 
may  venture,  I  think,  to  say,  that  it  is  more  glorious, 
to  rise  in  this  manner,  than  it  would  be  never  t<5hav6 
f<dlen.     Certainly  there  is  nothing  greater,  and  at  the  « 
same  time  more  rare  and  uncommon,  thafnto^seea 
mighty  and  powerful  prince,  and  that  in  the  time  of  his 
greatest  prosperity,  acknofdedge  his  faults,  when  he 
happens  to  commit  any,  without  seeking  pretexts  or 
excuses  to  cover  them;  pay  homage  to  truth,  even 
when  it  is  against  him,  and  condemns  him ;  and  leave 
other  jHinces,  who  have  a  false  delicacy  concerning 
their  grandeiu*,  the  shame  of  always  abounding  with 
errors  and  defects,  and  of  never  owning  that  they  have 
any. 

The  night  following,  the  same  phantom,  if  we  may 
believe  Herodotus,  appeared  again  to  the  king,  an4 
repeated  the  same  solicitations,  with  new  menaces 
and  threatenings.  Xerxes  communicated  what  pass* 
ed  to  his  uncle ;  and,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  thfe 
vision  was  divine  or  not,  entreated  him  earnestly  to  piA 
on  the  royal  robes,  to  ascend  the  throne,  and  afterwards 
to  take  his  place  in  his  bed  for  the  night.  Artabsmes 
hereupon  discoursed  very  sensibly  and  rationally  witli 
the  king  upon  the  vanity  of  dreams ;  and  then  coming 
to  what  personally  regarded  him,  ^ "  I  look  upon  it,** 
says  he,  '^  almost  equaHy  commendable  to  thmk  well 
one's  self,  or  to  hearken  with  docility  to  the  good  coun^ 
sels  of  others.  You  have  both  these  qualities,  greaft 
prince ;  and  if  you  follow  the  natural  bent  of  your  own 
temper,  it  would  lead  you  entirely  to  sentiments  of 

I  This  UKKi|;ht  it  in  Hesiod,  Opera  et  Diet,  v.  293 ;  Ctc.  pro  Cluent  n. 
B$»  et  Tlu  Liv*  t  xxii.  n.  19.  Sxpe  ego  audm,  milites,  eum  primtAli 
cme  ▼iniiD»  qui  ipse  coosulat  qaid  in  rem  sit ;  secundum  eum»  qui  bene 
monenti  obedimt :  qui  nee  ipse  consulere,  nee  idteri  parere  sciat,  eum 
eztremi  iogenii  esse. 
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wisdom  and  moderation.  You  never  take  any  violent 
measures  or  resolutions,  but  when  the  arts  of  evil  coun- 
sellors  draw  you  into  them,  or  the  poison  of  flattery  mis . 
leads  ypu ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ocean,  wh(ch  of 
itself  is  calm  and  serene,  and  never  disturbed  but  by  the 
extraneous  impulse  of  other  bodies.  What  afflicted 
me  in  the  answer  you  made  me  the  other  day,  when  I 
delivered  my  sentiments  freely  in  council,  was  not  the 
personal  affront  to  me,  but  the  injury  you  did  yourself, 
by  making  so  wrong  a  choice  between  the  different 
counsels  that  were  offered;  rejecting  that  which  led 
you  to  sentiments  of  moderation  and  equity  ;  and  em- 
bracing the  other,  which,  en  the  contrar}%  tended  only 
to  nourish  pride,  and  to  inflame  ambition." , 

Artabanes,  through  complaisance,  passed  the  night 
in  the  king's  bed,  and  had  the  same  vision  which 
Xerxes  had  before ;  that  is,  in  his  sleep  he  saw  a  man, 
who  made  him  severe  reproaches,  and  threatened  him 
with  the  greatest  m^fortunes,  if  he  continued  to  oppose 
the  king's  intentions.  This  so  much  affected  him,  that 
he  came  over  to  the  king's  first  opmion,  believing  that 
there  was  somethmg  divine  in  these  repeated  visions ; 
and  the  war  against  the  Grecians  was  resolved  upon. 
These  cux:umstances  I  relate,  as  I  find  them  in  Hero- 
dotus. 

Xerxes,  in  the  sequel,  'did  but  ill  support  this  char- 
acter  of  moderation.  We  shall  find  that  he  had  but 
very  short  intervals  of  wisdom  and  reason,  which  shone 
out  only  for  a  moment,  and  then  gave  way  to  the  most 
culpable  and  extravagant  excesses.  We  may  judge, 
however,  even  from  thence,  that  he  had  very  good  nat- 
uraV  parts  and  inclinations.  But  the  piost  excellent 
qualites  are  soon  spoiled  and  corrupted  by  the  poison 
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of  flattery,  and  the  possession  of  absolute  and  unlimited 

power  :™  Ft  dominatumis  convulsus. 

It  is  a  fine  sentiment  in  a  minister  (^  state,  to  be  less 

affected  with  ap  affi*ont  to  himself^  than  widi  the  wrong 
done  his  master  by  giving  him  evil  and  pernicious 
counsel. 

Mardonids'  counsel  was  pernicious;  because,  as 
Artabanes  observes,  it  tended  only  to  nourish  and  in- 
crease that  spirit  of  haughtiness  and  violence  in  the 
jMince,  which  was  but  too  prevalent  in  him  already ;" 
and  ^  in  that  it  disposed  and  accustomed  his  mind  stlU 
to  cany  his  views  and  desires  beyond  his  present  for- 
tune, still  to  be  aiming  at  something  farther,  and  to  set 
no  bounds  to  his  ambition^  ^  This  is  the  predominant 
passion  of  those  men  whom  we  usually  call  conquer- 
ors ;  and  whom,  according  to  the  language  of  the  holy 
s<^pture,  we  might  call,  with  greater  propriety, 
'  "  robbers  of  nations,''  If  you  consider  and  examine 
the  whole  succession  of  Persian  kings,  says  Seneca^ 
will  you  find  any  one  of  them  that  ever  stopped  his  ca- 
reer  of  his  own  accord  ?  that  was  ever  satisfied  with  his 
past  conquests ;  or  that  was  not  forming  some  new 
projector  enterprise,  when  death  surprised  him  ?  Nor 
ought  we  to  be  astonished  at  such  a  disposition,  adds 
the  same  author ;  for  ambition  is  a  gulph  and  a  bot- 

■»  Tacit  ■  irCpi?  itaf » OTIC.  »  r 

PKec  hoc  Alexjuidri  tantum  vithim  fuit,  quern  per  Liberi  HercaliS'^ 
^oe  vestigU  felix  temcritms  egit ;  sed  omnium,  quos  fortuna  irritavit 
hnpletido.  Totum  re^pi  Persici  stemma  percense :  quern  invenies,  cuL 
■odum  imperii  aatietas  fecerit }  qui  non  vitam  in  aliqua  ulterius  prooe- 
deiidi  cogiCatione  finierit  ?  Nee  id  mirum  est.  Quicquid  cupiditati  conti- 
fit,  penittis  hanritur  et  conditur  ;  nee  interest  quantum  eo,  qued  inex^ 
plebile  est,  ogngeraa.    Senec,  L  vii.  de  benef.  c.  2. 

<  Jer.  iv.  7, 
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tomless  abyss,  whei*ein  every  thing  is  lost  that  is 
thrown  in,  and  where,  though  you  were  to  heap  prov- 
mce  upon  province,  andf  kingdom  upon  kingdom,  you 
would  never  be  ablb  ;'6  fiU  up  the  mighty  void. 


SECTION  11. 

ZE&XES   BEGINS   HIS   MABCH,    AND   PASSES  FROM  ASIA  INTO  EUSOPEf 

BY    CBOSSINO    THE.  STRAITS  OP  THE    HELLESPONT 

UPON  A  BRIOOB   OP    BOATS. 

The  war  being  resolved  upon,'  Xerxes,  that  he 
might  omit  nothing  which  might  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  undertaking,  entered  into  a  confederacy 
with  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  at  that  time  the  most 
potent  people  of  the  west,  and  made  an  agreement  with 
them,  that  whilst  the  Persian  forces  should  attack 
Greece,  the  Carthaginians  should  fall  upon  the  Grecian 
colonies  that  were  settled  ii\  Sicily  and  Italy,  in  order 
to  hinder  them  from  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  other 
Grecians.  The  Carthaginians  made  Amilcar  their 
general,  who  did  not  content  himself  with  raising  as 
many  troops  as  he  could  in  Africa,  but  with  the  money 
that  Xerxes  had  sent  him,  engaged  a  great  number  of 
soldiers  out  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy,  in  his  service  ; 
so  that  he  collected  an  army  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  ships,  in 
order  to  execute  the  projects  and  stipulations  ©f  thp 
league. 

Thus  Xerxes,  agreeably  to  the  prophet  Daniel's 
prediction,'  "  having,  through  his  power  and  his  great 
riches,  stirred  up  all  the  nations  of  the  then  known 
,world  against  the  realm  of  Greece ;"  that  is  to  say,  of  all 
the  west,  under  the  command  of  Amilcar,  and  of  all  the 

'A.M.  3523.    Ant  J.  C.  481.  •  Dan.  xi.  2. 
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east,  that  *waB  under  hisown  banner,*  set  out  firom  Susa, 
in  orderto  enter  upon  this  war,  in  the  Bfth  year  of  hb 
icigB,  urtiich  was  the  tenth  aft^  the  battle  erf*  Marathon, 
aid  inarched  towards  Sardis,  the  pfaiee  of  rendezvous 
for  the  whole  land  army,  whilst  the  fleet  advanced 
along  the  coasts  of  A^a  Minor  towarda  the  Hellespont. 
*  Xerza  had  given  orders  to  have  a  passage  cut 
tfarou^  mount  Athos.     This  is  a  mountinn  in  Mace* 
doaia,  now  a  province  of  Turkey  in  £urope,  wMch 
extrods  a  great  way  iiUo  ibt  Archipelago,  in  the  form 
of  a  Peninsula.    It  is  joined  to  the  land  only  by  an 
isthmus  of  about  hdf  a  league  over.  We  have  already 
tri:^i  notice,  llu^  the  sea  in  this  place  was  very  tem- 
pestuous, and  occasioned  frequent  shipwrecks.  Xerxes 
made  tUs  his  pretext  for  the  orders  he  gave  for  cutting 
through  the  mountain :  but  the  true  reason  was  die 
vanity  of  ^gnaiiaing  himself  by  an  extraordinary  enter- 
|rae,  and  by  doing  a  thing  that  was  extremely  difficuh : 
aa  Tacitus  says  of  Nero,  Erat  tnered^nlmm  cupitor. 
Accordingly,  Herodotus  observes,  that  this   under* 
lakii^  was  more  vain  glorious  than  usefiil,  dnce  he 
flught,  with  less  trouble  and  expense,  have  had  his 
vesaebcanied  over  the  isthmus,  as  was  the  practice  in 
diose  da^   The  passage  he  caused  to  becut  throu^ 
Ae  mountain  was  broad  enough  to  let  two  gaUiea  with 
dvee  banks  ^  oars  each  pass  through  it  abreast.^ 
This  prince,  who  was  extravagant  enough  to  believe, 
that  all  nature,  and  the  very  elements,  were  under  his 
conoand,  m  consequence  of  that  c^inion,  writ  a  letter 
to  aMWWt  A^o$,  in  the  fdlowmg  terms :  '^  Alhos,  thou 

tHefod.LfiLc26.    A.  M.  3523.  Aat  J.  C.  481. 
•mmd-h ilL  9.81, Si.  « mt  dcirt, colttb. p. iS5. 
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proud  and  aspiring  mountain,  that  lifteat  up  thy  head 
unto  the  heavens,  I  advise  thee  not  U>  be  so  audacioiii» 
as  to  put  rocks  and  stones,  which  cannot  be  out,  in  the 
way  of  my  workmen.  If  thou  givest  them  that  oppo- 
sition, I  shall  cut  thee  entirely  down,  and  throw  thoe 
heading  into  the  sea."  ''Atthesametimfir  he  ordered 
his  labourers  to  be  whipped,  in  order  to  make  them 
carry  on  the  work  the  fasten 

•  '  A  trovdler,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Francis  the  first, 
and  who  wrc^  a  book  in  latin  concerning  the  singulair 
and  remarkable  things  he  had  seen  in  his  travels^ 
doubts  the  truth  of  this  fact,  and  takes  notice,  that  as  he 
passed  near  mount  Athos,  he  could  perceive  no  traces 
or  footsteps  of  the  work  we  have  been  speaking  of. 

^  Xerxes,  as  we  have  already  related,  advanced  to* 
wards  Sardis.  Having  left  Cappadocia,  and  passed  the 
river  Haljrs,  he  came  to  Cylene,  a  city  of  Pbrygia,  ne* 
which  is  the  source  of  the  Meander.  Py  thius,  a  Ly  diail, 
had  his  residence  in  this  d^,  and  next  to  Xerxes  wa^ 
die  most  opuknt  prince  of  those  times.  He  entertained 
Xerxes  and  his  whde  army  widi  an  incredible  magnif- 
icence, and  made  him  an  cScr  of  all  his.weakh  to?rardb 
defraying  the  expenses  of  hb  expedition.  Xerxei^ 
surprised  and  charmed  at  so  generous  an  oflfer,  had  the 
curiosity  to  inquire  to  what  sum  his  riches  amounted; 
Pythius  made  answer,  that  having  the  design  of  offering 
them  to  his  service,  he  had  taken  an  exact  account  of 
them,  and  that  the  silver  he  had  by  him  amounted  to 
two  thousand  talents,  which  make  six  milKons  French 
money;'  andthe  gdd  to  four  millions  of  darics^wanth^ 

w  Plut.  de  tnim.  tranq.  p.  470. 
«  BeUon.  nngoL  rer.  obser?.  p.  rS.  f  Herod.  L  vit.  c  26<-«39. 

s  About  255,0001.  sterHnc^.  =rS^l»133»000. 
•  Abput  1J00»000L  Steriing.  =»jfr9,332,00S. 
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,  (that  is  to  say,  toforty  miflions  of  livres, 

warning  serenty  thousand,  reckoning  ten  livres  French 

laoney  to  the  daiteO    AD  Ais  money  he  offered  him, 

takag  favm,  timt  hte  revenues  were  sufficient  for  flie 

wppttrt  of  Us  household.    Xerxes  made  hi^  very 

Wnrty  Mdcoowledgmente,  entered  into   a   particular 

ftkadsUp  wMi  him,  and  diat  he  might  not  be  outdone  in 

geiierouty,  instead  of  accepting  his  offers,  obliged  him 

taaccept  ^  a  present  of  the  seven  thousand  darics 

firfaicli  ivere  wanting  to  make  up  his  gokl  to  a  round 

ttttof  fi)ur  miUtons. 

ASbet  siiah  a  coodaet  as  this,  who  would  not  think 
A«t  I^Ftfaiiis^''  peGatiar  character  andpiorticular  virtue 
faadbeea  generosi^  and  a  noUe  coi^mpt  isi  riches  ? 
And  y^  he  was  one  of  the  most  penurious  princes  in 
liie  noiidy  and  who,  bemfes  his  sordid  avarice  widt 
1 10  himself,  was  exmemdy  cruel  and  inhuman  to 
,  wk(Mn  he  kept  continually  employed  in 
bard  and  fttntless  labour,  always  dicing  in  the  gold 
and  »lver  mines  which  he  had  in  hb  territories. 
Wliea  he  wto  BbiCBA  from  home,  all  his  subjects  went 
widi  tears  in  tiieir  eyes  to  the  princess  his  wife,  laid 
eoHqikHnts  bdbre  her,  and  implored  ber  as. 
Commiserating  their  conation,  ^bt  made 
\ctn'9&y  extraoidinafy  method  to  work  upon  her 
and  to  give  htm  a  ekar  sense  and  a  kind  oi 
pal^iabiedeaMiistrationofdiefoUy  and  injustice  of  his 
condhict.  On  Ins  return  home,  she  ordered  an  enter- 
tMBment  to  be  prepued  for  him,  very  magnificent  in 
apyrnrsnfr:  bat  whkdi,  in  reality,  was  no  entertain- 
aent.    All  the  courses  and  services  were  of  gold  and 


^  FluUrch  calif  bim  Pjrthis.   Plot,  dc  virt.  mulier.  p.  26^- 
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attiw,  aadthe  imnce,  in  the  midst  of  all  tteae  ikb  d^^ 
and  spfeadid  rarities,  oQOldtiOtoaliafvhbkui^  H^ 
easily  divined  the  moMing  of  this  eirigma,  and  be|pn  to 
ttmsader,  that  the  end  of  gold  and  silver  was  not  QKHfy 
to  be  looked  upon,  iMt  to  be  employtdand  made  um 
of;  nndthattoneg^w(»MhehiMldi3M»thebminc»o^ 
hnsbandry  and  thetUlii^of  lands,  b^  etttpfefing  alt  hia 
peopk  in  digging  and  working  <^  mines,  was  the  diiieet 
wagr  to  hraag  a  &mkie  both  iipon  himself  and  hb  ooun^ 
try.  For  the  £ntuk^,  tberefoare,  he  only  reserved  a  &&k 
part  of  his  people  for  the  business  oi  mining*  Phctavll 
kas  preserved  this  fiiot  in  a  treatise,  wherein  he  ins  6d# 
lected  a  great  many  others,  to  prove  the  afaiity  anft 
kidustfy^kdies.  We  have  the  same  diflfKMkicn  of 
mind  designed  in  &btiloiia  story,  in  the  eKamjde  of  It 
prince  *  who  reigned  in  this  very  oonntiy^'  ior  whnrfi 
every  thki^  tint  he  touched  was  immedialely  turned 
into  gold,  oecoffding  to  the  request  ^i^oh  he  himself 
kad  made  to  the  gods,  and  who  by  that  meaob  was  in 
daqgisr<^P^ri;shing  widi  h^i^prr, 

^  The  same  prince,  wko  had  mnde  suah  itiigii^ 
offers  to  Xerates,  having  desired,  as  a  fiiyour  q£  hitm 
some  time  aft^wards,  that  ont  of  his  five  sons  w1m> 
served  in  his  army,  he  would  be  pleased  tO  leave  hin^ 
the  eklast,  inoider  to  be  asnpport  and  eomfiwrt  t<>  himr 
inhfi  <dd  agei  the  king  was^ so  enraged  at  the  pityctoalv 
tfaoui^so  reaaoMble  in  kseU;  tl^t  be  caused  the  M^ 
ert  son  to  be  kitted  bd<He  the  ejres  of  his  father;  giving 
the  btter  to  understand,  that  it  was  a  favonr  he  spared 
himandtherestofhischildfen;  and  then  caustfig  the 
deadix>dy  to  be  out  in  two,  and  one  part  to  be  placed  on 

<  Midfts,  king  of  Pbi^i^. 
*  Herod.  L  vii.  c.  38,  39.     Sen*  dc  irtt  ^  i^i*  c>  ^. 
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iieriglrt^amd  die  Other  Ml  Ae  left)  be  made  llie  whole 

smy  pass  betm^eea  dkrin,  as  if  he  meant  to  purge  and 

{fvify  k  by  sw^  a  aaorifice.    What  a  monster  m  m^ 

tore  ts  a  prince  of  this  kind!  How  is  it  possible  to  have 

any  depeadenoe  vpoit  tfie  ftiendriiip  of  th  e  greats  or  to 

fdjr  upon  their  warmest  profosioRS  and  pioleatationfe 

rfgra6tode  and  ssrVioe? 

•  From  Fliiyipa  Xeioces  morchedt  and  afrived  at  Sar« 
dia^irhcrehe  spent  tiK  winler*  From  henoe  he  sei* 
hemlds  to  all  the  cities  of  Oreeoe,  except  Adieiisaad 
Laoedeason,  to  require  tbem  to  give  bim  earth  and 
wafer,  wfaiclH  as  we  ha ve  taken  notice  befose,  was  tiie 
mwf  of  exacting  and  adknowiedgtng  sotmnsSion* 

Assoonmstfaespri^t^  the  year  came  on,  he  left 
Sodis,  and  dimcted  Us  miodi  towanb  the  Hetteqpontk 
^  Befog  arrived  lto*e,  hewas  desirous  tosee  anafvrf 
ei^agement  for  his  curiosity  and  dnrersion.  Todns 
end,  a  throne  was  elected,  for  Idmnimi  an  eminence; 
and,  in  ^t  situation,  seeing  aU  At  sea  crowded  witft 
his  veaads,  and  the  land  coi^eved  with  im  troops^  he 
nt  first  feh  asecret  joy  diffuse  itself  throu^  his  soul,  in 
snrveyii^  with  bis  own  eyes  the  vast  extent  of  his 
power,  and  considering  himself  as  the  most  happy  of 
BMirSsds;  but  rdccdng'soon  afterwai«b»  tliat  of  so 
numy  thousands,  fai  mi  hundred  years  timediere  would 
not  he  Me  living  soul  reuamiing^  his  joy  was  tamed 
inogrid;  and  he  couid  not  foibear  weeping  at  the 
tnoettainty  and  mstabitifty  of  human  tlungs.  Hen^ 
have  fanndanodier  subject  of  reBection,  which  would 
have  more  JusdymeriDedbis  tears andaffliction,  had  he 
turned  his  thoughts  upon  himself,  and  considered  tho 

•  Herod.  I.vii,  c  30—32.  ^  ^i*-  c.  44  ct  4S. 
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reproadies  he  deserve  f<M*  being  the  instramentof 
iriiortening  that  £slal  term  to  miUions  of'  pec^,  whom 
fats  cruel  ambition  was  going  to  sacrifice  in  an  imjyst 
and  unnecessary  war. 

Artabanes,  who  neglected  no  c^potuni^  ^rf"  making 
liimsetf  Qseiul  to  the  young  jirince,  and  of  instiffing 
into  him  sentiments  c^  goodness  ibr  his  people,  laid 
iK>Id  of  this  moment,  in  which  he  found  him  touched 
with  a  sense  of  tenderoesB  and  humanky,  and  led 
him  into  further  reflectioiis  upon  tiie  miseries  with 
srhich  the  lives  of  most .  men  are  attended,  end  which 
fender  them  so  painfol  and  unhappy,  endeavouring,  at 
tiie  same  time,  to  make  him  sensMak  of  the  duty  and 
cMigatioaof  princes,  who,  not  being  able  to  prolong 
the  natural  1^  of  their  subfects,  ought  at  least  todoaB 
that  lies  in  their  power  to  alleviate  the  pains  and  allay 
Ae  bitterness  of  it. 

In  the  same  conversation,  Xerxes  asked  his  unde^  if 
he  stiH  persisted  in  his  first  opinion,  and  if  he  would  stiU 
advise  him  not  to  make  war  agakist  Greece,  supposing 
^^|ie  had  not  seen  the  vision,  which  occasioned  him  to 
diange  his  sentiments.  Artabanes  owned  he  still  had 
his  fears,  and  that  he  was  very  uneasy  concerning  two 
tfiings.  What  are  those  twothiags?  replied  Xerxes. 
The  land  and  the  sea,  says  Artabanes  :  the  land,  be- 
cause  there  is  no  country  that  can  feed  and  main^ 
tain  so  numerous  an  army ;  the  sea,  because  diere  are 
BO  ports  capable  of  receiving  such  a  multitude  of  ves« 
aels.  The  king  was  very  sensible  of  the  strength  <^  thia 
reasoning  ;  but,  as  it  was  now  too  late  to  go  back,  he 
ma<te  answer,  that  in  great  undertakings  men  ought 
not  so  narrowly  to  examine  all  the  inconveniences  that 
may  attend  them ;  that  if  they  did^  no  signal  enterprises 
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would  ever  be  attempted  ;   and  that  if  his  prede- 
eesaors  had  observed  so  scrupulous  and  tim(»xxis  a  rule 
of  poficy,   the  Persian  empire  would  never  have  at« 
tamed  its  present  height  of  greatness  and  glory. 

Artabanes  gave  the  king  another  piece  of  very  pru« 
4ent  advice^  which  he  thought  fit  to  foUow  no  more  thiui 
he  had  done  the  formen  This  advice  was,  not  to  em* 
0oy  the  lonians  in  his  service  against  the  Grecians^ 
from  whom  they  were  wignally  descended,  and  on 
iriiidi  aooount  he  ought  to  suspect  their  fidelity.  Xer* 
xes,  however,  after  these  conversations  with  his  und^ 
fteated  him  with  great  fiiend^p,  paid  him  the  higlieaft 
Biarks  of  honour  and  respect,  sent  him  back  to  Susa  to 
ttkt  die  care  and  admimstraUon  of  the  empire  upon 
kim  dming  his  own  absence,  and  to  that  end  vested 
him  irith  his  whole  authority. 

9  Xerxes,  at  a  vast  expense,  had  caused  a  bridge  of 
boats  to  be  built  upon  the  sea,  for  the  passage  of  h» 
forces  from  Asia  into  Eurc^.  The  space  th^  separ^ 
ates  the  two  continents,  form^y  called  the  HeUespont^ 
and  now  called  the  straits  c^  the  Dardanelles,  or  of 
Gallipc^,  is  seven  stadias  in  breadth,  which  is  near  aa 
Eo^ish  mile.  A  violent  storm  rising  on  a  sudden; 
sooir  after  hrckfi  down  the  bric^.  Xerxes  hearing 
this  news  on  hb  arrival,  fell  into  a  transport  of  passion ; 
and  in  order  to  avenge  himself  of  so  cruel  an  a&ont^ 
commanded  two  pair  oi  chams  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea,  as  if  he  meant  to  shackle  and  confine  it,  and  duift 
his  men  dxHild  give  it  thi:ee  hundred  stnAes  of  a 
wb^,  and  speak  to  it  in  diis  manner :  ^^  Thou  trouble- 
some  and  ui^ppy  element,   dius  does  thy  master 

f  Herod.  1.  Til.  c  33«-<3C. 
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chastise  thee  for  having  affront^  him  withcmt  reaMii* 
Knour,  that  Xerxes  wiU  easily  find  means  to  pass  over 
thy  waters  in  spite  of  all  thy  billows  and  resistance.^ 
The  extravagance  of  this  prince  did  not  stop  here  i 
but  making  the  undertakers  of  the  work  answerable  for 
events,  which  do  not  in  the  least  depend  ypon  the 
power  of  man,  he  ordered  all  the  persons  to  have 
Aeir  heads  struck  off,  that  had  bten  charged  with  the 
direction  and  management  of  that  undertaking. 

^  Xerxes  commanded  two  other  bridges  to  be  buik^ 
one  for  the  army  to  pass  over,  and  the  other  for  die 
baggage  and  beasts  of  burden.  He  appointed  work* 
men  more  able  and  expert  than  the  fwmer,  who  went 
about  it  in  this  manner  :  they  placed  three  hundred 
and  six^  vessels  across,  some  of  them  having  three 
banks  of  oars,  and  others  fifty  oars  a  piece,  with  tlieir 
sides  turned  towards  the  Euxine  sea ;  and  on  the  side 
tf^t  faced  the  Egean  sea,  they  put  three  hundred  and 
fourteen.  They  then  cast  large  anchors  into  the  water 
on  both  sides,  in  order  to  fix  and  secure  all  these  ves^ 
8els  against  the  violence  of  the  winds,  and  against  the 
current  *  of  the  water.  On  the  east  side  they  left  three 
passages  or  vacant  spaces  between  the  vessels,  that 
there  might  be  room  f<^  small  boats  to  go  and  come 
easily,  as  there  was  occasion,  to  and  from  the  Euxine 
sea.  After  this,  upon  the  land  on  both  sides,  they 
drove  large  piles  into  the  earth,  with  huge  rings  fasten* 
ed  to  tiiem,  to  which  were  tied  six  vast  caUes,  which 
went  over  each  of  the  two  bridges  ;  two  of  which  ca- 
Ues  were  made  of  hemp,  and  four  of  a  sort  of  reeds  call- 

k  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  33-^6. 

1  Polyblus  remtrks»  tiut  Uiere  it  a  current  of  water  fW>in  the  lake 
Mcotis  and  the  Euxine  sea  into  the  Egean  sea,  occasioned  bf  the  rivers 
\»h]€h  empty  themsei?et  into  those  two  seas.  Pol  L  iv.  p.  30r,  308. 
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cd  bibhsj^  which  were  made  use  of  in  those  times  for 

the  making  of  cordage.    Those  that  were  made  of 

hemp  must  have  been  of  an  extraordinary  strength  and 

duckness,  since  every  cubit  of  those  cables  weighed  a 

talent.^    The  cables  laid  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 

vessels  lengthways,  reached  from  one  side  to  the  other 

of  the  sea.     When  this  part  of  the  work  was  finished^ 

quite  over  the  vessels  lengthways,  and  over  the  cables 

we  have  been  speaking  of,  they  laid  the  trunks  of  trees> 

cut  purposely  for  that  use,  and  flat  boats  again  over 

them,  fastened  and  joined  together,  to  serve  as  a  kind 

of  floor  txr  solid  bottom :  all  which  they  covered  over 

with  earth,  and  added  rails  or  batdements  on  each  side^ 

that  the  horses  and  cattle  might  not  be  frightened  with 

seeing  the  sea  in  their  passage.     This  was  the  form  of 

tfiose  famous  Inidges  built  by  Xerxes. 

When  the  whole  work  was  completed,  a  day  was 
aj^pcMuted  for  their  passing  over  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
first  Tzjs  of  the  sun  began  to  appear,  sweet  odours  of 
all  kinds  were  abundantly  spread  over  both  the  bridg- 
es, and  the  way  was  strewed  with  myrde.  At  the 
same  time,  Xerxes  poured  out  libations  into  the  sea, 
and  turning  his  &ce  towards  the  sun,  the  principal 
ebject  of  the  Persian  worship,  he  implored  the  assist- 
ance of  that  god  in  the  enterprise  he  had  undertaken^ 
and  desired  the  continuance  of  his  protecticm  till  he 
had  made  the  entire  conquest  of  Europe,  and  had 
brought  it  into  subjection  to  his  power.  Thisdone^ 
he  threw  the  vessel,  which  he  used  in  making  his 

I A  tileiil  in  weigbt  comitted  of  80  minae;  that  if  to  Mj,  «Ef43poiin4ft  tf 
iv  ipdght  t  and  tbe  niiix  consitUdof  KX)  dtMl^afk 

vo£.  3*  5 
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Kbations,  together  with  a  golden  cup,  and  a  Persian 
scymitar,  into  the  sea.  The  army  was  seven  days  and 
seven  nights  in  passing  over  these  straits  ;  those  who 
were  appointed  to  conduct  the  march,  lashing  the  poor 
soldiers  all  the  while  with  whips,  in  order  to  quicken 
their  speed,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  nation^ 
which,  properly  speaking,  was  only  an  huge  assem* 
t)lage  of  slaves. 

SECTION  III. 

THE  NUMBER  OF  XERXES^S   FORCES,  &C«   &C* 

Xerxes,""  directing  his  march  across  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  arrived  at  Dor,  a  city  standing  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hebrus  in  Thrace,  where,  having  en- 
camped his  army,  and  given  orders  for  hb  fleet  to  follow 
him  along  the  shore,  he  reviewed  them  both. 

He  found  the  laod  army,  which  he  had  brought  out 
of  Asia,  consisted  of  one  million  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand foot,  and  of  eighty  thousand  horse,  which,  with 
twenty  ^thousand  men  that  were  absolutely  necessary 
at  least  for  conducting  and  taking  care  of  the  carriages 
and  camels,  made  in  all  one  million  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  When  he  had  passed  the  Hellespont,  the 
other  nations  that  submitted  to  him,  made  an  addition 
to  his  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  which 
made  all  his  land  forces  together  amount  to  two  mil- 
lions one  hundred  thousand  men. 

His  fleet,  as  it  was  when  it  set  out  from  Asia,  consist- 
ed of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven  vessels,  or 
galleys,  all  of  three  banks  of  oars,  and  intended  for 

»  Herod.  I.  vU.  c.  56<..99»  et  184*1^. 
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fighting.      £ach  vessel  c^uiied  two   hundred   men, 
natives  of  the  country  that  fitted  them  out,  besides 
thirty  more,  that  were  either  Persians  or  Medes,  or  of 
die  Sac^,  which  made  in  all  two  hundred  and  seventy 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  men.     The  Eu- 
ropean nations  augmented  his  fleet  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  vessels,  each  of  which  carried  two  hundred 
men,  in  all  twenty  four  thousand  ;  these  added  to  the 
other,  amount  together  to  three  hundred  and  (me  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  ten  men. 

Besides  this  fleet,  which  consisted  all  of  large  ves- 
aels,  the  small  galleys  of  thirty  fiv^  pars,  the  transport 
-diips,  the  vessels  that  carried  the  provisions,  and  that 
were  employed  in  other  uses,  amounted  to  three  thou^ 
sand.  If  we  reckon  but  eighty  men  in  each  of  these 
vessels,  one  with  another,  that  made  in  the  whole  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  men. 

Thus,  when  Xerxes  arrived  at  Thermopylae,  his 
land  and  sea  forces  together  made  up  the  number  of 
two  millions  six  hundred  and  forty  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  ten  men,  without  including  servants, 
eunuchs,  women,  sutlers,  and  other  people  of  that  sort, 
who  usually  follow  an  army,  and  of  which  the  number 
at  tnu>  time  Mras  equal  tp  that  of  the  forces  ;  so  that,  the 
whole  number  of  souls  that  followed  Xerxes  in  this 
expedition,  amounted  to  five  millions  two  hundred  and 
eighty  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty.  This 
is  the  computation  which  Herodotus  makes  of  them, 
and  in  which  Plutarch  and  Isocrates  agree  with  him. 
•  Diodorus  Siculos,  Pliny,  Elian,  and  others,  fall  very 
short  of  this  number  in  their  calculation ;  but  their 
accounts  of  the  matter  appear  to  be  less  authentic  than 

•  Died.  L  )u.  p.  3.     FUn.  1.  xuiii.  c.  10.    J^uu  L  xili.  c.  ^., 
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that  of  Herodotus,  who  lived  in  the  same  age  thb 
expedition  was  made,  and  who  repeats  the  inseription 
engraved  by  the  order  of  the  Amphictyons  upon  the 
m<Hiument  of  those  Grecians  who  were  killed  at  Ther- 
mopylae, which  expressed  that  they  fought  against  three 
millions  of  men. 

®  For  the  sustenance  of  all  these  persons,  there  must 
be  every  day  consumed,  according  to  Herodotus^s  com* 
putation,  above  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty  medimnis  of  flour,  (the  medimnis 
was  a  measure,  which,  according  to  Budaeus,  was  equiv- 
alent to  six  of  our  bushels,)  allowing  for  every  head  the 
quantity  of  a  chenix,  which  was  the  daily  portion  or  al- 
lowance that  masters  gave  their  slaves  among  the  G  re- 
cians.  We  have  no  account  in  histoiy  of  any  other  army 
so  numerous  as  this  ;  and  amongst  all  these  millions  of 
men,  there  was  not  one  that  could  vie  with  Xerxes  in 
point  of  beauty,  either  for  the  comeliness  of  his  face,  or 
the  tallness  of  his  person.  But  thb  is  a  poor  merit  or 
preeminence  for  a  prince,  when  attended  with  no  other. 
Accordingly  Justin,  after  he  has  mentioned  the  number 
of  these  troops,  adds,  that  this  vast  body  of  forces 
wanted  a  chief :  Hmc  tanto  agmini  dux  defuit. 

We  should  hardly  be  able  to  conceive  how  it  was 
possible  to  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions  for  such 
an  immense  number  of  persons,  if  the  historian  '  had 
not  informed  us,  that  Xerxes  had  employed  four  whole 
years  in  making  preparations  for  this  expedition.  We 
have  seen  already  how  many  vessels  of  burden  there 
were,  that  coasted  along  continually  to  attend  upon  and 
supply  the  land  army  ;  and  doubtless  there  were  fresh 

^  Herod  I.  vii.  c  Mr.       «  p  Ibid.  c.  2a 
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ones  arriving^  every  day,  that  furnished  the  camp  with  a 

SQffi(u«it  plenty  of  all  things  necessary. 

^  Herodotus  acqusdnts  us  with  the  method  they  made 
\ise  of  to  calculate  their  forces,  which  were  almost  innu* 
loerable.  They  assembled  ten  thousand  men  in  a  par- 
ticular  place,  and  ranked  them  as  close  together  as  was 
possiUe  ;  after  which  they  described  a  circle  quite 
round  them,  and  erected  a  litde  wall  upon  that  circle 
about  half  the  height  of  a  man^s  body  ;  when  this  was 
done,  they  made  the  whole  army  successively  pass 
through  this  space,  and  thereby  knew  to  what  number 
It  amounted. 

Herodotus  gives  us  also  a  particular  account  of  the 
different  armour  of  all  the  nations  this  army  consisted 
of.  Besides  the  generals  of  every  nation,  who  each  of 
them  commanded  the  troc^s  of  their  respective  country, 
die  land  army  was  under  the  command  of  six  Persian 
generals,  viz.  Mardonius,  the  sonofGobryas  ;  Tirin- 
tatechimus,  the  son  of  Artabanes,  and  Smerdonus,  son 
to  Otanes,  both  near  relations  to  the  king  ;  Masistus, 
son  of  Darius  and  Atossa  ;  Gergis,  son  of  Ariazers  } 
and  Megabysus,  sonof  Zopyrus.  The  ten  thousand 
Persians,  who  were  called  the  immortal  band*  were 
commanded  by  Hydarnes.  The  cavahy  had  its  par- 
ticular  commanders. 

There  were  likewise  four  Persian  generals  who 
commanded  the  fleet  Jn  Herodotus '  we  have  a  par- 
ticular account  of  all  the  nations  by  which  it  was  fitted 
out.  Artemisa,  queen  of  Halicamassus,  who,  from 
the  death  of  her  husband,  governed  the  kingdom  for 
her  son,  who  was  still  a  minor,  brought  but  five  vessels 

^H«Pod.LviJc.e0.  t  Ibid.  c.  ti.  90. 
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along  with  her;  but  they  were  the  best  equipped, 
and  the  lightest  ships  in  the  whole  fleet,  next  to  those  of 
the  Sidonians.  This  princess  distingtiished  herself  in 
this  war,  by  her  singular  courage,  and  still  more  by 
her  prydence  and  conduct.  Herodotus  observes,  that 
among  all  the  commanders  in  the  army,  there  was  not 
one  who  gave  Xerxes  so  good  advice  and  such  wise 
counsel  as  this  queen  :  but  he  was  not  prudent  enough 
to  apply  it  to  his  advantage.    . 

When  Xerxes  had  numbered  his  whole  forces  by 
knd  and  sea,  he  asked  Demaratus,  if  he  thought  the 
Grecians  would  dare  to  expect  him.  I  have  already 
taken  notice,  that  this  Demaratus  was  one  of  the  two 
kings  of  Sparta,  who,  being  exiled  by  the  faction  of 
his  enemies,  had  taken  refuge  at  the  Persian  court, 
where  he  was  entertained  with  the  greatest  marks  of 
honour  and  beneficence.  'As  the  courtiers  were  one 
day  expressing  their  surprise  that  a  king  should  suffer 
himself  to  be  banished,  and  desired  him  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  reason  of  it :  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  be- 
cause the  law  is  more  powerful  than  the  kings  of 
Sparta.'^  This  prince  was  very  much  considered  in 
Persia :  but  neither  the  injustice  of  the  Spartan  cit- 
izens, nor  the  kind  treatment  of  the  Persian  king, 
could  make  him  forget  his  country.*  As  soon  as  he 
knew  that  Xerxes  was  making  preparations  for  the 
war,  he  found  means  to  give  the  Grecians  secret  inteU 
ligence  of  it :  and  now,  being  obliged  on  this  occasion 
to  speak  his  sentiments  to  the  king,  he  did  it  with 

*  Plut.  in  Apoph.  Lacon.  p.  220. 
^  Amiciox'  p&trix  post  fupm,  quaro  regi  post  beneficU.    Justin. 
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such  a  noble  freedom  and  dignity,  as  became  a  Spar*' 

tan,  and  a  king  of  Sparta. 

^  Demaratus,  before  he  answered  the  king's  question, 
Atsned  to  know  whether  it  was  his  pleasure  that  he 
diould  flatter  him,  or  that  he  should  speak  his  thoughts 
to  him  freely  and  truly.  Xerxes  having  declared  that 
lie  de^red  him  to  act  with  entire  sincerity,  he  spoke 
in  the  following  terms :  *^  Great  prince,"  says  Demara« 
tus,  '^  since  it  is  agreeable  to  your  pleasure  and  com« 
mands,  I  shall  deliver  my  sentiments  to  you  with  the 
utmost  truth  and  sincerity.  It  must  be  confessed,  that 
finom  the  beginning  of  time,  Greece  has  been  train* 
cd  up,  and  accustomed  to  poverty  :  but  then  she  has 
introduced  and  established  virtue  within  her  territo- 
ries, which  wisdom  cultivates,  and  the  vigor  of  her 
laws  maintains.  And  it  is  by  the  use,  which  Greece 
knows  how  to  make  of  this  virtue,  that  she  equally 
defends  herself  against  the  inconveniencies  of  poverty, 
and  the  yoke  of  servitude.  But,  to  speak  only  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  my  particular  countrymen,  you 
may  assure  yourself,  that  as  they  are  bom  and  bred 
up  in  liberty,  they  will  never  hearken  to  any  propo- 
sals that  tend  to  slavery.  Though  thej^  were  desert- 
ed and  abandoned  by  all  the  other  Grecians,  and  re- 
duced to  a  band  of  one  thousand  men,  or  even  to  a  more 
inconsiderable  number,  they  will  still  come  out  to  meet 
you,  and  not  refuse  to  give  you  battle."  Xerxes,  upon 
hearing  this  discourse,  fell  a  laughing ;  and  as  he  could 
not  comprehend  how  men  in  such  a  state  of  liberty  and 
independence,  as  the  Lacedemonians  were  described 
to  enjoy,  who  had  no  master  to  force  and  compel 
them  to  |t,  could  be  capable  of  exposing  themselves 

•HeffotLLYu.c.  101—105. 
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in  such  a  manner  to  danger  and  death ;  Demaratus 
replied,*  "  The  Spartans  indeed  are  free,  and  under 
no  subjection  to  the  will  of  any  man ;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  have  laws,  to  which  they  are  subject,  and  of 
which  they  stand  in  greater  awe  than  your  subjects  do 
of  your  majesty*  Now,  by  these  laws  they  are  forbid 
ever  to  fly  in  battle,  let  the  number  of  their  enemies  be 
ever  so  superior;  and  are  commanded,  by  abiding 
firm  in  their  post,  either  to  conquer  or  to  die." 

Xerxes  was  not  offended  at  the  liberty  wherewith 
Demaratus  spoke  to  him,  and  continued  his  march. 


SECTION  IV. 

TB&  r.AC<DBMONIAKS  AND  ATHENIANS  SEND  TO  TUBIK  ALLIES  tV 
VAIN  TO  EE<^UIKB  SUCCOURS  FROM  THEM.  THE  COMMAND  OV 
THE   FLEET    IS   GIVEN    TO    THE    LACEDEMONIANS. 

Lac£D£Mon'^  and  Athens,  which  were  the  two  most 
poMrerful  cities  of  Greece,  and  the  cities  against  which 
Xerxes  was  most  exasperated,  were  not  indolent  or 
asleep,  whilst  so  formidable  an  enemy  was  approaching. 
Having  received  intelligence  long  before,  of  the  designs 
rf  this  prince,  they  had  sent  spies  to  Sardis,  in  order 
to  have  a  more  exact  information  of  the  number  and 
quality  of  his  forces.  These  spies  were  seized,  and 
as  they  were  just  going  to  be  put  to  death,  Xerxes 
countermanded  it,  and  gave  orders  that  they  should 
be  conducted  through  his  army,  and  then  sent.back 
without  any  harm  being  done  to  them.  At  their 
return,  the  Grecians  understood  what  they  had  to 
apprehend  from  so  potent  an  enemy. 

^  Herod.  1.  tu.  c,  145,  M«.  w  i^H. 
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Tkcf  sent  4(|>ittiQ3M  tbe  same  time  to  Aigos^  juito 
Sioigr  10  OctontjFraot  of  Syracuse,  4o  ^  isles  of  CQr«> 
qrnandCflCfiet  IOidQi^.3Uccoiv^&Qqitbeq^  andito 
bum  aloi^g^  afpiiMt  tjbe  ^^^q^mon  eoei^y. 

*Th(e  people irf  Argw oiSSerei  a  yeiy ^on^erablp 
ncfiwr^  .00  «QDd|^  til^ey  aho^ld  have  ^  e^ual  share 
of  die  au^ioiity  and  cQ|iim2m4  with  the  L^cedeqion^- 
•m.  The  Imsr  ^)«WjqiiIjq4i  diat  the  kiqg  of  Argos 
4ioiikl  ha^  thfc  amie  Mhthodty  a^  ei^jher  of  the  t^jvo 
ksaK9«CSpai<ta*  This wi^grap^  thorn a^veat deal: 
b«tintoii4iati»;iS«rsaQdj9isGh^  by 

§L  jDisblken|Kmitc^  lioiiour,  and  a  foolish  jealousy  of 
oommftndt  1%^  Argare^ .wei^:npt  contented  with.tl^s 
nfec^  Aodrnftised  tOrqntfx.into^the  league  ^th  theX^re- 
dans,  without  considering,  th^t  if  they  3uffere4  thefiji 
iobc  deoMpyi^  thcar.owp  rHin>|im%t  tipevitablv  fqUow. 

^  Xhe.4q)^ties  pwsWfitJwl  fipm  Argo?  to  Sicily,  an4 
jddceased  .th^n^elv^  iP  iGc^^  who  wa^  the  most 
potent  jMince  of  the  Greeks  at  that  time.  He  prom- 
ised to  as^  di^0V  wi^.two  .hui^dred  vessels  Cff  tthree 
Ixxicheaafoafs,  withanmnyof  twenty  thousaqdfootand 
tvoiboosand  horse,  twptthousmd  li^tarfne^  sol^ter^ 
fad  the  same  .number  of  l>owqMHi  and  slingers,  an^ 
«>  3appty  &e  Grecian  army  wiAi  provisions  during 
tht  whole  war,  on  condition  they  would  m^e  hin^i 
^gcnendiasimo  of  all  the  forces  both  by  land  md  se^. 
The  :Lapedemonians  were  lughly  off«nd<^  at  such  a 
proposal  Geloathenabated.somewhat;inhi»dem9nd|iy 
and  promised  the  same,  provided. he .^d  at  leyi^  the 
-ymmmnd  either  d  the  fleet  or  ;of  tthc  jarmy.  Tli^ 
prqpq^  m^  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Atheniani9> 

«  Herod.  LviLc.  148-152.  llb».0il»-l® 
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who  made  answer,  that  they  alone  had  a  right  ta 
command  the  fleet  in  case  the  Lacedemonians  were 
willing  to  give  it  up.  Gelon  had  a  more  substantial  rea- 
son for  not  leaving  Sicily  unprovided  of  troops,  which 
was  the  approach  of  the  formidable  army  of  tfie  Car- 
tha^ians,  commanded  by  Amilcar,  which  consisted 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Corcyra,  now  called  Corfu,  gave 
the  envoys  a  more  favourable  answer,  and  immedi- 
ately put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  vesseb :  But  they 
advanced  no  farther  than  to  the  coasts  of  Laconia, 
pretending  they  were  hindered  by  contraiy  winds,  but 
in  reality  waiting  to  see  the  success  of  an  engage- 
ment, that  they  might  afterwards  range  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  conqueror. 

*  The  people  of  Crete,  having  consulted  tiie  Delphic 
oracle,  to  know  what  resolution  they  were  to  take  on 
this  occasion,  absolutely  refused  to  enter  into  the 
league. 

^  Thus  were  the  Lacedemonians'and  Athenians  left 
almost  to  themselves,  all  the  rest  of  the  cities  and 
nations  having  submitted  to  the  heralds  that  Xerxes 
had  sent  to  require  earth  and  water  of  them,  excepting 
the  people  of  Thespia  and  of  Platea.  *  In  so  pressing 
a  danger,  their  first  care  was  to  put  an  end  to  all  dis- 
cord and  division  among  themselves;  for  which  rea- 
son the  Athenians  made  peace  with  the  people  dT 
£^a,  with  whom  they  were  actually  at  war. 

*  Their  next  care  was  to  appoint  a  general :  ^for 
there  never  was  any  occa^on  wherein  it  was  more  nee- 

•  Herod.  1.  tii.  c.  168.  •  Ibid,  c  16^— m. 

1^  Ibid.c  132.  <lbld.  c  145. 

f  Pint.  i&Themat  p.  114, 
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essaiy  to  choose  one  capable  of  so  important  a  trusty 
than  in  the  present  conjuncture,  when  Greece  was  upon 
the  point  of  being  attacked  by  the  whole  force  of  Asia« 
The  most  able  and  experienced  captains,  terrified  at 
tibe  greatness  of  the  danger,  had  taken  the  resolution 
of  not  presenting  themselves  as  candidates.  There 
was  a  certain  citizen  at  Athens,  whose  name  was  £pi- 
cjrdes,  who  had  some  eloquence,  but  in  other  respects 
wa»  a  person  of  no  merit,  was  in  disreputation  for 
his  want  q£  courage,  and  notcnious  for  his  avarice ; 
notwithstanding  all  which,  it  was  apprehended  that  in 
ibc  assembly  ci  the  people,  the  votes  would  run  in  his 
&vour«  Themistocles,  who  was  sensible  ^  that  in  calm 
weather  almost  any  mariner  may  be  capable  of  con* 
doctii^  a  vessel,  but  that  in  storms  and  tempests  the 
most  able  pilots  are  at  a  loss,  was  convinced  that  the 
commonwealth  was  ruined,  if  Epicydes  was  chosen 
general,  whose  venal  and  mercenary  soul  gave  them  the 
jnstest  reason  to  faar  that  he  was  not  proof  against  the 
Perdan  gold.  There  are  occasions,  when  in  order  to  act 
wisdy,  I  had  almost  said  r^ularly,  it  is  nesessary  to  dis- 
penaewith  and  rise  above  all  rule.  Themistocles,  who 
knewvery  well  that  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  he  was 
theonly  person  capable  of  commanding,  did  for  that  rea« 
son  make  no  scruple  of  employing  bribes  and  presents 
to  lemoY^  his  competitor :'  and  having  found  means 
to  make  the  ambition  of  Epicydes  amends,  by  gratify* 
ii^  his  avarice,  he  got  himself  elected  general  in  his 
stead    We  may  here,  I  think,  very  justly  apply  to 

*  Qsilibet  nauUniiD  Teptorumque  tnuiquillo  mtri  gubemare  potest ; 
M.  orta  tacTa  tempestas  est,  ac  turbato  man  rapitur  vento  iMtvit>  turn  viro 
ct  gubematore  opus  est    Liv.  1.  zziy.  n.  8. 
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:iti€fmistQCk«  #ltat  Titus  Ui/iv^  iafs  iff  fOAli^  m  « 

like  dccatsioiu    'tt^  great  conitllteder  iriditig,  wheft 

HamHM  was  in  tbe  he^  ^hsAfj  that  the  people  wem 

going  to  niak^  it  mm  6f  AO  fneilc  coffsiil^  tm^toytA  al 

His  own  c^dk,  as  well  as  tl^tt  of  his  fidendSi  to  be  con« 

tinned  in  the  consulship,  widioat  being  concerned  at 

die  danioiir  that  niight  be  rafeed  agamst  htm )  and  ho 

succeeded  hi  the  attempt  The  h}stcn^iaii  adds*  s^*  The 

Gonjcrtictiite  of  dffidrs^  and  the  extreme  danger  the 

(k>mmonwealth  Wte  e^^posed  to.  Were  ailments  d 

siidi  Weight,  that  they  prevented  anf  one  from  being 

6flfended  at  a  conduct  Which  might  appear  to  be  con^ 

(rary  i6  rules,  and  removed  all  suspicimi  of  Fabius'si 

having  acted  tipon  any  motive  of  interest  or  ambition* 

On  the  contrary,  the  public  admired  his  generosity  and 

greatness  df  sotil,  in  that,  as  he  knew  the  commonwealth 

!uid  occasion  for  an  accomplished  general,  and  couMI 

iiot  be  ignorant  6r  doubtful  of  his  own  dingulajr  merit 

in  that  respect,  he  had  chosen  ralhef  in  some  sort  to 

hazard  hb  own  reputation,  and  perhaps  ejtpose  hi* 

character  to  the  reproaches  of  envious  tongues,  than  to 

be  Wanting  in  any  service  he  could  render  his  countty/' 

'The  Athenians  also  passed  a  decree  to  recal  homo 

an  tiieir  people  that  Wefe  in  banishments    They  were 

iSniA  lest  Aristides  shouUl  join  their  enemies,  and  lest 

hb  credit  should  carry  over  a  great  many  others  to  the 

ude  of  tfie  barbarians*    But  they  had  a  very  falso 

f  Tempos  ac  neceitiUs  belli,  «c  detcrimen  turoms  renmit  &ciebant  ne 
quia  ami  in  exemplum  etquirei^t,  attt  sUspectum  ciiptdiutlt  imperii  con* 
milem  haberet.  Quin  laudabant  potiiia  magnitudinem  animi»quod  cum 
anttmd  in^peratore  ease  cpus  reip.  sciret,  seqtie  eum  hand  dubie  esse» 
nboH*  kkHdiam  auam,  si  qua  ex  ife  tidttttirf  qosm  tttifiU^ 
set    Lir.  L  ziiy.  n.  9. 

'  Ytttt.iii.Aristp.^33^. 
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Qofioo  of  Anr  ckizen,  who  was  iofiiikeljr  rfmote  finom 
Mcfa  scatimriits.  Be  tbott » it  wouU^oa  diisextraor- 
dmaiy  jott^mre  they  ^ugfat  fit  to  recal  him ;  and  The* 
rtaitoctrs  was  safer  from  cpposfag  tfiedecnee  for  that 
purpOBe,  that  he  promoted  it  with  all  his  credit  and 
andMVi^.  The  hatred  and  division  of  these  great 
Men  had  nothing  in  them  of  that  implacable,  bitter, 
mi  outrageuos  spirit,  which  prevailed  among  the 
Rcmians  in  the  latter  times  erf*  the  republic.  The  dan- 
ger  of  the  state  was  the  means  of  their  reconciliation, 
and  when  thehr  service  was  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  republic,  they  laid  aside  all  their  jealousy 
and  rancour ;  and  we  shall  see,  by  the  sequel,  that 
Arktfdes  was  so  far  from  secretly  thwarting  hb  ancient 
rival,  that  he  zealously  ccmtributed  to  the  success  of 
Us  entiirpiifles,  and  to  the  advancement  of  his  glory. 

The  alarm  increased  in  Greece  in  proportion  as  they 
teeeived  advice  that  the  Persian  army  advanced.  If . 
die  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  had  been  able  to 
make  no  other  resistance  than  with  their  land  forces^ 
Greece  had  been  utteriy  ruined'and  reduced  to  slaveiy. 
Thb  exigence  taught  them  how  to  set  a  right  value 
upon  the  [niident  fru^igfat  of  Themistocles,  who,  upon 
some  other  pretext,  had  caused  one  hundred  gallies  to 
be  built  Instead  of  judging  like  the  rest  of  the  Athe- 
i^sns,  who  looked  upon  the  victory  of  Marathon  as  the 
end  of  die  war,  he,  on  the  contrary,  considered  it  rath, 
er  as  the  beginmng,  or  as  the  signal  of  still  greater 
battles,  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  the 
Athenian  people ;  and  fit>m  that  very  time  he  began 
to  think  of  raising  Athens  to  a  superiority  over 
Sparta,  which  for  a  long  dme  had  been  the  mistress  of 
all  Greece*     With  this  view  he  judged  it  expedient  to 
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make  the  Athenian  power  entirely  maratimt^  perceiv- 
ing very  plainly,  that,  as  she  was  so  weak  by  land,  she 
had  no.  other  way  to  render  herself  necessaiy  to  her 
allies,  or  formidable  to  her  enemies.  His  opinion 
hefein  prevailed  among  the  people  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition  of  Miltiades,  whose  difference  of  opinion  un- 
doubtedly  arose  from  the  little  probabili^  therc^^as^ 
that  a  people  entirely  unacquainted  with  fighting  at 
sea,  and  that  were  only  capable  of  fitting  out  and  arm- 
ing  very  small  vessels,  should  be  able  to  withstand  so 
formidable  a  power  as  that  of  the  Persians,  who  had 
both  a  numerous  land  army,  and  a  fleet  of  above  one 
thousand  ships. 

^  The  Athenians  had  some  silver  mines  in  a  part  of 
Attica  called  Laurium,  the  whole  revenues  and  pro- 
ducts of  which  used  to  be  distributed  amongst  them. 
Themistocles  had  the  couiage  to  propose  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  tliey  should  abolish  these  distributions,  and 
employ  that  money  in  building  vessels  with  three 
benches  of  oars,  in  order  to  make  war  upon  the  people 
of  Egina,  against  whom  he  endeavoured  to  inflame 
their  ancient  jealousy.  No  people  are  ever  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  private  interests  to  the  general  utiliQr  of 
the  public :  for  they  seldom  have  so  much  generosiQf^ 
or  public  spirit,  as  to  purchase  the  welfare  or  preserva- 
tion of  the  state  at  their  own  expense.  The  Athenian 
people,  however,  did  it  upon  this  occasion :  moved 
by  the  lively  remonstrances  of  Themistocles,  they  con- 
sented that  the  money  which  arose  firom  the  product 
of  the  mines,  should  be  empk^ed  in  the  building  of 
one  hundred  galleys.    Against  the  arrival  of  Xerxes 

>  Plttt  in  Themist  p.  U3: 
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tbcy  doubled  the  number,  and  to  that  fleet  Greece 
Oired  its  preservation. 

*  When  they  came  to  the  point  of  naming  a  gencllral 
.for  the  command  of  the  navy,  the  Athenians,  who 
alone  had  furnished  the  two  thirds  of  it,  laid  claim  to 
that  honour,  asappertamingto  them,  and  their  preten<» 
sions  were  certainly  just  and  well  grounded.  It  hap* 
pened,  however,  that  the  suffrages  of  the  allies  aS 
ccmcurred  in  &vour  of  Eurybiades,  a  Lacedemonian* 
Themistodes,  though  very  aspiring  after  glory,  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  him  on  this  occasion  to  n^ect 
his  own  interest  for  the  common  good  of  the  nation  ; 
and  ^ving  the  Athenians  to  understand,  that,  provided 
diey  behaved  themselves  with  courage  and  conduct,  all 
the  Grecians  would  quickly  desire  to  confer  the  com- 
mand upon  them  of  their  own  accord,  he  persuaded 
them  to  consent,  as  he  would  do  himself,  to  give  up 
that  point  at  present  to  the  Spartans.  It  may  justly 
be  said,  that  this  prudent  moderation  in  Themistocles 
was  another  means  of  saving  the  state ;  for  the  allies 
threatened  to  separate  themselves  from  them  if  they 
refused  to  comply ;  and  if  that  had  happened,  Greece 
must  have  been  inevitably  ruined. 

SECTION.  V. 

tH£  BATTI.B  OF  THXRMOPTLE.   TH£  D£ATH  01 
LEONIDAS. 

1  Th  e  only  thing  that  now  remained  to  be  discussed, 
wis  to  know  in  what  place  they  should  resolve  to  meet 
the  Persians,  in  order  to  dispute  their  entrance  into 

^  Herod.  1.  Tiii.  c  213. 
1A.1C3534.    Ant  J.  C.  480.     HcrodJ.  Til.  c.  172, 173. 
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Graeoe.  The  people  lof  Thesaalf  refvesented,  diat  i«i 
they  were  the  most  exposed,  aad  likely  to  be  first 
litacdfied  by  the  enemyi  it  was  but  i^easonaUe  that  their 
de&noe  and  security  o&  which  fthe  safe)^  of  aU  Grieepe 
w  JBEtucfaidepended,  should  first  be  proviided  for^  with- 
out wUch  they  should  be  •ohUged  to  take  other  meas* 
ures,  diat  would  be  cootrary  io  their  inctiuations,  bi^ 
iret  absolutely  necessary,  in  case  their  owntiy  was  left 
iiiq;>rotected  and  defenceless.  It  wa^ihvei^pon  resoIv<» 
ed^  that  ten  thousand  men  should  he  sent  to  guard  thp 
passage  which  sqwcates  Macedonia  fixm  Thessaly# 
near  the  river  Peneua,  between  the  mountains  of 
Olympus  and  Ossa.  But  Alexander,  the  son  qf 
i&raiyntas,  king^  Macedonia,  having  given  them  t^ 
imderstand,  that  if  they  waited.for  ;the  Persians  in  that 
{ilace,  they  must  inevitably  be  oveqpowered  by  their 
numbers,  they  retired  to  Thermopyle.  The  Thessa<» 
lians,  finding  themselves  thus  abandoned,  without  mgf 
fertber  deliberation  submitted  to  the  Persians* 

»  Thermopyle  is  a  strait  or  narrow  pass  of  mouitt 
£ta,  between  Thessaly  and  Phocis,  but  twenty  five 
leet  broad,  which  therefore  might  be  defended  by  % 
small  number  of  forces,  and  which  was  the  only  wajr 
durough  which  the  Persian  land  army  could  enter 
Achaia,  and  advance  to  besiege  Athens.  This  was 
the  place  where  the  Grecian  army  thought  fit  to  wait 
for  the  enemy :  the  person  who  commanded  it  was 
Leonidas,  one  of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta. 

»  Xerxes  in  the  mean  time  was  upon  his  march  :  he 
had  given  orders  for  his  fleet  to  follow  him  along  the 
coast,  and  to  regulate  their  motions  according  to  those 

^SmriLX  Til.  0. 175,  irr.  •  Ibid,  c^ofc^ss. 
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ef  the  land  army.  Wherever  he  came,  he  found  jmx)- 
visions  and  refreshments  prepared  beforehand,  pursu- 
ant  to  the  orders  he  had  sent ;  and  every  city  he  arrived 
at  gave  him  a  magnificent  entertainment,  which  cost 
immense  sums  of  mcHiey.  The  vast  expense  of  these 
treats  gave  occasion  to  a  witty  saying  of  a  certain  citi- 
zen of  Abdera  in  Thrace,  who,  when  the  king  was 
gone,  said,  they  ought  to  thank  the  gods,  that  he  ate 
but  one  meal  a  day. 

*  In  the  same  country  of  Thrace,  there  was  a  prince 
who  showed  an  extraordinary  greatness  of  soul  on  this 
occasion :  it  was  the  king  of  the  Bisaltes.  Whilst  allthe 
other  princes  ran  into  servitude,  and  basely  submited  to 
Xerxes,  he  bravely  refused  to  receive  his  yoke,  or  to 
obey  him.  Not  being  in  a  condition  to  resbt  him  with 
epea  force,  he  retired  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
Rhodope,  into  an  inaccessible  place,  and  forbade  all  his 
sons,  idio  were  six  in  number,  to  carry  arms  against 
Greece.  But  they,  either  out  of  fear  of  Xerxes,  or  out 
(rf'a  curiosity  to  see  so  important  a  war,  followed  the 
Persians,  in  contradiction  to  their  father's  injunction. 
On  their  return  home,  their  father  to  punish  so  direct 
a  disobedience,  condemned  all  his  sons  to  have  their 
eyes  put  out.  Xerxes  continued  his  march  through 
Tlurace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  every  thing  giving 
way  before  him  till  he  came  to  the  strait  of  Thermopyle. 

p  One  cannot  see,  without  the  utmost  astonishment^ 
with  what  an  handful  of  troops  the  Grecians  opposed 
Ae  innumerable  army  of  Xerxes.  We  find  a  particular 
account  of  their  number  in  Pausanias.  All  their  forces 
joined  together,  amounted  only  to  eleven  thousand 
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and  two  hundred  men,  of  which  number  four  thousand 
only  were  employed  at  Thermopyle  to  defend  the  pass. 
But  these  soldiers,  adds  the  historian,  were  all  deter- 
mined  to  a  man  either  to  conquer  or  die.  And  what  is 
it,  that  an  army  of  such  resolution  is  not  able  to  effect? 

*3Vhen  Xerxes  advanced  near  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopyle, he  was  strangely  surprised  to  find  that  they  were 
prepared  to  dispute  his  passage.  He  had  always  flat* 
tered  himself,  that  on  the  first  hearing  of  his  arrival,  the 
Grecians  would  betake  themselves  to  flight :  nor  could 
he  ever  be  persuaded  to  believe,  what  Demaratus  had 
told  him  from  the  beginning  of  his  project,  that  at  the 
first  pass  he  came  to,  he  would  find  his  whole  army 
stopped  by  an  handful  of  men.  He  sent  out  a  spy  before 
him  to  take  a  view  of  the  enemy.  The  spy  brought 
him  word,  that  he  found  the  Lacedemonians  out  of 
their  entrenchments,and  that  they  were  diverting  them- 
selves with  military  exercises,  and  combing  their  hair  : 
this  was  the  Spartan  manner  of  preparing  themselves 
for  battle. 

Xerxes,  still  entertaining  some  hopes  of  their  flighty 
waited  four  days  on  purpose  to  give  them  time  to  ce* 
treat;  '  and  in  this  interval  of  time  he  used  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  gain  Leonidas,  by  making  him  magnifi- 
cent promises,  and  assuring  him,  that  he  would  make 
him  master  of  all  Greece  if  he  would  come  over  to  his 
party.  Leonidas  rejected  his  proposal  with  scorn  and 
indignation.  Xerxes,  having  afterwards  wrote  to  him 
to  deliver  up  his  arms,  Leonidas,  in  a  style  and  spirit 
truly  laconical,  answered  him  in  these  words :  **•  Come 
and  take  them."    Nothing  remained,  but  to  prepare 

^  Herod.  L  Tti*  o.  307—231  Diod.  L  si.  p.  5-^10.    ^  Plat  in  Lacon. 
Apoph.  p>  225*  •  AfTvyfA^ifiuKm  a«C«. 
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Aemselves  to  engage  the  Lacedemonians.  Xerxes 
first  commanded  his  Median  forces  to  march  against 
them,  with  orders  to  take  them  all  alive,  and  bring 
them  to  him.  These  Medes  were  not  able  to  stand 
die  chai^  of  the  Grecians ;  and  being  shamefully  put 
to  flight,  they  showed,  says  Herodotus,*  that  Xerxes 
had  a  great  many  men,  and  but  few  soldiers.  The 
next  that  were  sent  to  face  the  Spartans,  were  those 
Persians  called  the  immortal  band,  which  consisted  of 
ten  thousand  men,  and  were  the  best  troops  in  tlie 
whole  army.  But  these  had  no  better  success  than 
the  former. 

Xerxes,  out  of  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  force  his  way 
flirough  troops  so  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  was 
extremely  perplexed,  and  could  not  tell  what  resolution 
to  take,  when  an  inhabitant  of  the  country  came  to 
him,  and  discovered  a  secret  path  *  to  the  tqp  of  an  em- 
inence, which  overlooked  and  commanded  the  Spartan 
forces.  He  quickly  dispatched  a  detachment  thither  ; 
which,  marching  all  night,  arrived  there  at  the  break 
of  day,  and  possessed  themselves  of  that  advantageous 
post. 

The  Greeks  were  soon  apprised  d  this  misf<Htune ; 
and  Leonidas,  seeing  that  it  was  now  impossible  to 
repulse  the  enemy,  obliged  the  rest  of  the  allies  to 
retire,  but  staid  himself  with  his  three  hundred  Lace- 
demonians, all  resolved  to  die  with  their  leader ;  who 
bang  told  by  the  oracle,  that  either  Lacedemon  or  her 

*  Ort  wowu  /utf  Af&fMTot  tvfy,  oxeyoi  S't  aivJ'ffc. 
Quod  mulU  homines  essent,  pauci  autem  viri. 

*  Wlieii  Uie  Gauls  200  years  after  this>  came  to  invade  Greece,  ihty 
ponessed  themselves  of  the  straits  of  Thennopyle  by  means  of  the  same 
hy  path,  wlddi  the  Grecians  had  still  neglected  to  secure.  Pauian.  L  |. 
^7.et& 
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king  must  necessarily  perish,  determined,  without  the 
least  difficulty  or  hesitation,  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his 
country.  The  Spartans  lost  all  hopes  either  of  con* 
quering  or  escaping,  and  looked  upon  Thermopyle  as 
their  burying  place.  The  king,  exhorting  his  men  to 
take  some  nourishment,  and  telling  them  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  should  sup  together  with  Pluto,  they 
set  up  a  shout  of  joy  as  if  they  had  been  invited  to  a 
banquet,  and  full  of  ardour  advanced  with  their  king  to 
battle.  The  shock  was  exceedingly  violent  and 
bloody.  LfConidas  himself  was  one  of  the  first  that  fell. 
The  endeavours  of  the  Lacedemonians  to  defend  his 
dead  body  were  incredible.  At  length,  not  vanquished, 
but  oppressed  by  numbers,they  all  fell  except  one  man^ 
who  escaped  to  Sparta,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  cow- 
ard and  traitor  to  his  country,  and  nobody  would  keep 
company  or  converse  with  him.  But  soon  afterwards 
he  made  a  glorious  amends  for  his  fault  at  the  battle  of 
Platea,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  an  extraor* 
dinary  manner.  ""  Xerxes,  enraged  to  the  last  degree 
against  Leonidas  for  daring  to  make  head  against  him, 
caused  his  dead  body  to  be  hung  upon  a  gallows,  and 
made  his  intended  dbhonour  of  his  enemy  his  own  im- 
mortal shame. 

Some  time  after  these  transactions,  by  order  of  the 
Amphictyons,  a  magnificent  monument  was  erected 
at  Thermopyle  to  the  honour  of  these  brave  defenders 
of  Greece  ;  and  upon  the  monument  were  two  inscrip* 
tions  ;  one  which  was  general,  and  related  to  all  those 
that  died  at  Thermopyle,  importing,  that  the  Greeks  of 
Peloponnesus,  to  the  number  only  of  four  thousand,  had 
made  head  against  the  Persian  army,  which  consisted 
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oEtibree  nullions  of  men :  the  other  related  to  the  Spar* 
tans  in  particular.  It  was  composed  by  the  poet  Si* 
monides,  and  is  very  remarkable  for  its  simplicity. 
It  is  as  icdiows  : 

That  is  to  say,  "  Go,  passenger,  and  tell  at  Lacede- 
mon,  that  we  died  here  in  obedience  to  her  sacred 
laws."  Forty  years  afterwards,  Pausanias,  who  ob- 
tained  the  victory  of  Platea,  caused  the  bones  of  Leon* 
idasto  be  carried  from  Thermopyle  to  Sparta,  and 
erected  a  magnificent  monument  to  his  memory ;  near 
which  was  likewise  another  erected  for  Pausanias. 
Every  year  at  these  tombs  was  a  funeral  oration  pro- 
Dounced  to  the  honour,  of  these  heroes,  and  a  public 
game,  wherein  none  but  Lacedemonians  had  a  right  to 
partake,  in  order  to  show,  that  they  alone  were  con* 
cemed  in  the  glory  obtained  at  Thermopyle. 

"Xerxes  in  that  afl&irlost  above  twenty  thousand 
men,  among  whom  were  two  of  the  king's  brothers. 
He  was  very  sensible,  that  so  great  a  loss,  which  was  a 
manifestproof  of  the  courage  of  their  enemies,  was  ca- 
pable of  alarming  and  discouraging  his  soldiers.  In  or- 
der,  therefore  to  conceal  the  knowledge  of  it  from  them, 
he  caused  all  his  men  that  were  killed  in  that  action, 
except  one  thousand,  whose  bodies  he  ordered  to  be 
left  upon  the  field,  to  be  thrown  together  into  large 
holes,  which  were  secretly  made,  and  covered  over 

V  F«i  aoimo  Lacedxmoim  in  Thennopylit  ocddenmt,  in  quM  Simon. 
yes. 

Die,  hospet,  Spvts  not  te  hie  vidtste  jacentes, 
Dnm  Mnctii  pntrix  legibus  obseqmmur. 

Cic.  Tvic.  QvAEtT.  1.  i,  n.  lOL 
«Herod.Lviii.c.24,  25. 
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afterwards  with  earth  and  lierbs.  This  stratagem  sue- 
ceeded  very  ill ;  for  when  the  soldiers  in  his  fle^t,  be* 
ing  curious  to  see  the  field  of  batde,  obtained  leave  to 
come  thither  for  that  purpose,  it  served  rather  to  dis- 
cover  his  own  littleness  of  soul,  than  to  conceal  the 
number  of  the  slain. 

'  Dismayed  with  a  victory  that  had  cost  him  so  dear, 
he  asked  Demaratus,  if  the  Lacedemonians  had  many 
such  soldiers.  That  prince  told  him,  that  the  Spartan 
republic  had  a  great  many  cities  l^elonging  to  it,  of 
wliich  all  the  inhabitants  were  exceeding  brave  ;  but 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Lacedemon,  who  were  properly 
called  Spartans,  and  who  were  about  eight  thousand  in 
number,  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  valor,  and  were  all 
of  them  such  as  those  who  had  fought  under  Leonidas. 

I  return  a  little  to  the  battle  of  Thermopy  le,  the  issue 
of  which,  fatal  in  appearance,  might  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  minds  of  the  readers  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  occasion  their  courage 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  effect  of  a  presumptuous 
temerity,  or  a  desperkte  resolution. 

That  action  of  Leonidas,  with  his  three  hundred 
Spartans,  was  not  the  effect  of  rashness  or  despair,  but 
was  a  wise  and  noble  conduct,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  * 
has  taken  care  to  observe,  in  the  magnificent  encomi- 
um upon  that  famous  engagement,  to  which  he  as- 
cribes the  success  of  all  the  ensuing  victories  and 
campaigns.  Leonidas,  knowing  that  Xerxes  marched 
at  the  head  of  all  the  forces  of  the  east,  in  order  to 
overwhelm  and  crush  a  little  country  by  the  dint  of  his 
numbers,  rightly  conceived,  from  the  superiority  of  his 
genius  and  understanding,  that  if  they  pretended  to 

7  Herod.  1.  tu.  c.  134^137.  '  Lib.  xL  p.  9. 
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make  the  success  of  that  war  consist  in  opposing  force 
to  force,  and  numbers  to  numbers,  all  the  Grecian 
nations  tc^ther  would  never  be  able  to  equal  the  Per- 
sians,  or  to  dispute  the  victory  with  them ;  that  it  was 
therefore  necessary  to  point  out  to  Greece  another 
meanb  of  safety  and  preservation,  whilst  she  was  under 
these  alarms ;  and  that  they  ought  to  show  the  whole 
universe,  who  had  all  their  eyes  upon  them,  what  glo- 
rious things  may  be  done,  when  greatness  of  mind  is 
opposed  to  force  of  body,  true  courage  and  bravery 
against  blind  impetuosity,  the  love  of  liberty  against 
^rrannical  oppression,  and  a  few  disciplined  veteran 
troops  against  a  confused  multitude,  though  ever  so 
numerous.  These  brave  /Lacedemonians  thought  it 
became  them,  who  were  the  choicest  soldiers  of  the 
chief  people  of  Greece,  to  devote  themselves  to  certain 
death,  in  order  to  make  the  Persians  sensible  how 
diffioilt  it  is  to  reduce  free  men  to  slavery,  and  to  teach 
the  rest  of  Greece,  by  their  example,  either  to  vanquish 
or  to  perish* 

I  do  not  copy  these  sentiments  from  my  own  inven- 
tkm,  or  ascribe  them  to  Leonidas  without  foundation : 
they  are  plainly  comprised  in  that  short  answer  which 
ttiat  worthy  king  of  Sparta  made  a  certain  Lacedemo- 
nian ;  who,  being  astonished  at  the  generous  resolution 
the  king  had  taken,  spoke  to  him  in  this  manner :  ^  ^^  Is 
k  possiUe  then.  Sir,  that  you  can  think  of  marching  . 
with  an  handful  of  men  against  such  a  mighty  and 
kmumerable  army  V^  **  If  we  are  to  reckon  upon  num. 
bcrs,"  replied  Leonidas,  **  all  the  people  of  Greece 
tpgether  would  not  be  sufficient,  since  a  small  part  of 

*  Plot  In  Lacon.  Apoph.  p.  22S. 
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the  Persian  army  is  equal  to  all  her  inhabitants :  but  if 
we  are  to  reckon  upon  valor,  my  little  troop  is  more 
than  sufficienL" 

The  event  showed  the  justness  of  this  prince's  sen- 
timents. That  illustrious  example  of  courage  aston- 
ished the  Persians,  and  gave  new  ^irit  and  vigor  to 
the  Greeks.  The  lives  then  of  this  heroic  leader  and 
his  brave  troop  were  not  thrown  away,  but  usefully 
employed;  and  their  deatli  was  attended  with  a 
double  effect,  more  great  and  lasting  than  they  them- 
selves had  imagined.  On  one  hand,  it  was  in  a  man« 
ner  the  seed  of  their  ensuing  victories,  which  made  the 
Persians  for  ever  after  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  attack- 
ing Greece ;  so  that,  during  the  seven  or  eight  succeed- 
ing reigns,  there  was  neither  any  prince  who  durst 
entertain  such  a  design,  nor  any  flatterer  in  his  court, 
who  durst  propose  the  thing  to  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  a  signal  and  exemplary  instance  of  intre- 
pidity made  an  indelible  imfM-ession  upon  all  the  rest 
of  the  Grecians,  and  left  a  persuasion  deeply  rooted  in 
their  hearts,  that  they  were  able  to  subdue  the  Per- 
sians, and  subvert  their  vast  empire.  Cimon  was  the 
man  who  made  the  first  attempt  of  that  kind  with  sue* 
cess.  Agesilaus  afterwards  pushed  that  design  so  far^ 
that  he  made  the  great  monarch  tremble  in  his  palace 
'  at  Susa.  Alexander  at  last  accomplished  it  with  in- 
credible facility.  He  never  had  the  least  doubt,  n0 
more  than  the  Macedonians  who  followed  him,  or  the 
whole  country  of  Greece  that  chose  him  general  in  that 
expedition,  but  that  with  thirty  thou^nd  men  he  could 
reduce  the  Persian  empire,  as  three  hundred  Spartans 
had  been  sufficient  to  check  the  united  jEorces  of  the 
whole  east. 
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SECTION  VI. 

NAVAL   BATTLE  NEAR   ARTEMI8A. 

The  very  same  day  *  on  which  passed  the  glorious 
action  at  Thermopyle,  there  was  also  an  engagement 
at  sea  between  the  two  fleets.  That  of  the  Grecians, 
exclusive  of  the  little  galleys  and  small  boats,  consisted 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy  one  vessels.  This  fleet 
had  lain  by  near  Artemisa,  a  promontory  of  Eubea 
upon  the  northern  coast  towards  the  straits.  That  of 
the  enemy,  which  was  much  more  numerous,  was  near 
the  same  place,  but  had  lately  suffered  in  a  violent  tem- 
pest, that  had  destroyed  above  four  hundred  of  their 
vessels.  Notwithstanding  this  loss,  as  it  was  still  vast- 
Ijr  superior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Grecians,  which 
they  were  preparing  to  fall  upon,  they  detached  two 
hundred  of  their  vessels,  with  orders  to  wait  about  Eu- 
bea, to  the  end  that  none  of  the  enemy's  vessels  might 
be  aUe  to  escape  them.  The  Grecians  having  got  in- 
telligence  of  that  separation,  immediately  set  sail  in  the 
si^t,  in  order  to  attack  that  detachment  at  daybreak 
the  next  morning.  But  not  meeting  with  it,  they 
went  towards  the  evening  and  fell  upon  the  bulk  of  the 
enemy's  fleet,  which  they  treated  very  roughly.  Night 
coming  on,  they  were  obliged  to  separate,  and  both 
parties  retired  to  their  post.  But  the  very  night  that 
parted  them,  proved  more  pernicious  to  the  Persians, 
Aan  the  engagement  which  had  preceded,  from  a  vio- 
lent stcMTOof  wind,  accompanied  with  rain  and  thunder, 
Krhich  distressed  and  harassed  their  vessels  till  break 
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of  day ;  and  the  two  hundred  ships  also,  that  had  been 
detached  from  their  fleet,  as  we  mentioned  before,  were 
almost  all  cast  away  upon  the  coasts  of  Eubea :  it 
being  the  will  of  th^  gods,  says  Herodotus,  that  the 
two  fleets  should  become  very  near  equal. 

The  Athenians  haviiig;the  same  day  received  a  rein- 
forcement of  fifty  three  vessels,  the  Grecians,  who  were 
apprised  of  the  wreck  that  had  befallen  part  of  the  ene- 
my's  fleet,  fell  upon  the  ships  of  the  Cilicians  at  the 
same  hour  they  had  attacked  the  fleet  the  day  before, 
and  sunk  a  great  number  of  them.  The  Persians,  be- 
ing ashamed  to  see  themselves  thus  insulted  by  an  en. 
emy  that  was  so  much  inferior  in  number,  thought  fit 
the  next  day  to  appear  first  in  a  disposition  to  engage. 
The  battle  was  very  obstinate  this  time,  and  the  suc- 
cess pretty  near  equal  on  both  sides,  excepting  that  the 
Persians,  who  were  incommoded  by  the  largeness  and 
number  of  their  vessels,  sustained  much  the  greater 
loss,  both  parties  however  retired  in  good  order. 

^  All  these  acticms,  which  passed  near  Artemisa,  did 
not  bring  matters  to  an  absolute  decision,  but  contribut- 
ed very  much  to  animate  the  Athenians ;  as  they  were 
convinced,  by  their  own  experience,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing really  formidable,  either  in  the  number  and  magnifi- 
cent ornaments  of  vessels,  or  in  the  barbarians'  insolent 
shouts  and  songs  of  victory,  to  men  that  know  how  to 
come  to  close  engagement,  and  that  have  the  courage 
to  fight  with  steadiness  and  resolution ;  and  that  the 
best  way  of  dealing  with  such  an  enemy,  is  to  despise 
all  that  vain  appearance,  to  advance  boldly  up  to  them, 
and  to  charge  them  briskly  and  vigorously  without 
ever  giving  ground.    • 

k  Plut  in  Themift  p.  115, 117.    Herod.  L  vHL  c.  21,  22 . 
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The  Grecian  fleet  having  at  this  time  had  intel- 
Ggenceof  what  had  passed  at  Thermopyle,  resdved 
upon  the  course  they  were  to  take  without  any  further 
deliberadon.  They  immediatly  sailed  away  from  Ar- 
temisa^  and  advancing  toward  the  heart  of  Greece,  they 
stopped  at  Salamm,  a  little  isle  very  near  and  over 
against  Attica.  Whilst  the  fleet  was  retreating,  The- 
mistodes  passed  through  all  the  places  where  it  was 
necessaiy  for  the  enemy  to  come  to  land,  in  order  to 
take  in  fresh  water  or  other  provisions,  and  in  large 
characters  engraved  upon  the  rocks  and  the  stones  the 
following  words,  which  he  addressed  to  the  lonians  : 
"  Be  of  our  side,  ye  people  of  Ionia  :  come  oyer  to  the 
party  of  your  fathers,  who  exposed  their  own  lives  for 
no  other  end  than  to  main^in  your  liberty  :  o^,  if  you 
cannot  possibly  do  that,  sft  least  do  the  Persians  all  the 
mischief  you  can,  when  we  are  engaged  with  them, 
and  put  their  army  into  disorder  and  confusion."  "^  By 
this  means  Themistocles  hoped  either  to  bring  the 
lonians  really  over  to  their  party,  or  at  least  to  render 
them  suspected  to  the  barbarians.  We  see  this  general 
had  lus  thoughts  always  intent  upon  his  business, 
and  neglected  nothing  that  could  contribute  to  the  sue- 
cess  of  his  designs. 

SECTION  VII. 

THE  ATBZNXAKS   ABAHDON    THEIR    CITY>     WHICH     18     TAKBK    AKZ> 
BURNT   BY  XERXES. 

Xe  R  X  E  s  in  the  mean  time  was  entered  into  the  coun- 
try of  Phocis  by  the  upper  part  of  Doris,  and  was  burn- 
ing and  plundering  the  cities  of  the  Phocians.  The  in- 
habitants of  Peloponnesus,  having  no  thoughts  but  to 

*IIerod.l.viu.c.40^41. 
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save  their  own  country,  resolved  to  abandon  all  the  rest^ 
and  to  bring  all  the  Grecian  forces  together  within  the 
isthmus,  over  which  they  intended  to  build  a  strong 
wall  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  a  space  of  near  five, 
miles  English.    The  Athenians  were  highly  provoked 
at  so  base  a  desertion,  seeing  themselves  ready  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and  likely  to  bear  the 
whole  weight  of  their  fury  and  vengeance.     Some 
-tirjie  before  they  had  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphos^ 
which  had  given  them  for  answer,  "  ^  That  there  would 
be  no  way  of  saving  the  city  but  by  walls  of  wood.** 
The  sentiments  of  the  people  were  much  divided  about 
this  ambiguous  expression  :  some  thought  it  was  to 
be  understood  to  mean  the  citadel,  because  heretofore 
it  had  been  surrounded  wi^  wooden  palisades.    But 
Themistocles  gave  another  *sense  to  the  words,  which 
was  much  more  natural,  understanding  it  to  intend 
shifting;  and  demonstrated,  that  the  only  measures 
they  had  to  take  were  to  leave  the  city  empty,  and  to 
embark  all  the  inhabitants.    But  this  was  a  resoluticm 
the  people  would  not  at  all  give  ear  to,  as  thinking 
themselves  inevitably  lost,  and  not  even  caring  to  con- 
quer, when  once  they  had  abandoned  the  temples  of 
their  gods  and  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors.     Here 
Themistocles  had  occasion  for  all  his  address  and  all 
Iiis  eloquence  to  work  upon  the  people.     After  he  had 
represented  to  them,  that  Athens  did  not  consist  either 
of  its  walls,  or  its  houses,  but  of  its  citizens,  and  that  the 
saving  of  these  was  the  preservation  of  the  city,  he  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  them  by  the  argument  most 
capable  of  making  an  impression  upon  them  in  the 
unhappy,  afflicted,  and  dangerous  condition  they  were 
dHer.LTiLc.139— 143. 
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then  in,  I  mean  the  argument  and  motive  of  divine  au- 
thcHity ;  giving  them  to  understand  by  the  very  words 
of  the  oracle,  and  by  the  prodigies  which  had  happen- 
cd,  that  their  removing  for  a  time  from  Athens  was 
manifestly,  the  will  of  the  gods. 

«  A  decree  was  therefore  passed,  by  which  in  order 
to  soften  what  appeared  so  hard  in  the  resolution  of 
deserting  the  city,  it  was  ordained,  "that  Athens  should 
be  given  up  in  trust  into  the  hands,  and  committed  to 
the  keeping  and  protection  of  Minerva,  patroness  of 
the  Athenian  people ;  that  all  such  inhabitants  as  were 
aUe  to  bear  arms,  should  go  on  shipboard  ;  and  that 
cveiy  citizen  should  provide,  as  well  as  he  could,  for 
thesafety  and  security  of  his  wife,  children,  and  slaves." 

'The  extraordinary  behaviour  of  Cimon,  who  was 
^  this  time  very  young,  was  of  great  weight  on  this  sin- 
gular  occasion.  Followed  by  his  companions,  with  a 
gay  and  cheerful  countenance,  he  went  publicly  along 
|be  street  of  the  Ceramicus  to  the  citadel,  in  order  to 
consecrate  a  bit  of  a  bridle,  which  he  carried  in  his 
hand,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  designing  to  make  the 
people  understand  by  this  religious  and  affecting  cere- 
mony, that  they  had  no  farther  business  with  land  forces, 
and  that  it  behoved  them  now  to  betake  themselves  en- 
tirely to  the  sea.  After  he  had  made  an  offering  of  this 
bit,  he  took  one  of  the  shields  that  hung  upon  the  wall 
of  the  temple,  paid  his  devotions  to  the  goddess,  went 
down  to  the  water  side,  and  was  the  first,  who,  by  his 
example,  inspired  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  with 
confidenee  and  resolution,  and  encouraged  them  to 
embark. 


I  H^rod.  L  viU.  c  51—54.        Plut  in  Theroiat.  p.  117., 
'Plut.mCira.p.481. 
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The  major  part  of  them  sent  their  fathers  and  moth* 
crs,  that  were  old,  together  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, to  the  city  of  Trezene,*^  the  inhabitants  of  which 
received  them  with  great  humanity  and  generosity  :  for 
they  made  an  ordinance,  that  they  should  be  maintain- 
ed at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and  assigned  for  each 
person's  subsistence  two  oboli  a  day,  which  were  worth 
about  two  pence  English  money.  Besides  this,  they 
permitted  the  children  to  gather  fruit  wherever  they 
pleased,  or  wherever  they  came,  and  settied  a  fund  for 
the  payment  of  the  masters  who  had  the  care  of  their 
education.  What  a  beautiful  thing  it  is  to  see  a  city, 
exposed  as  this  was  to  the  greatest  dangers  and  calam- 
ities extend  her  care  and  generosity  in  the  very  midst 
of  such  alarms  even  to  the  education  of  other  people's 
children ! 

When  the  whole  city  came  to  embark,  so  moving  and 
melancholy  a  spectacle  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  all 
that  were  present,  and  at  the  same  time  occasioned  great 
admiration  with  regard  to  the  steadiness  and  courage 
of  those  men,  who  sent  their  fathers  and  mothers  an« 
other  way  and  to  other  places,  and  who,  without  being 
moved  either  at  their  grief  and  lamentations,  or  at  the 
tender  embraces  of  their  wives  and  children,  passed 
over  with  so  much  firmness  and  resolution  to  Salamin. 
But  that  which  extremely  raised  and  augmented  the 
general  compassion,  was  the  great  number  of  old  men 
that  they  were  forced  to  leave  in  the  city  on  account 
of  their  age  and  infirmities,  and  of  which  many  volunta* 
rily  remained  there,  on  a  motive  of  religion,  believing 
the  citadel  to  be  the  thing  meant  by  the  oracle  in  the 

f  This  was  a  smill  city  situate  upon  the  seasidei  in  that  part  of  the 
Peloponnesus  called  ArgoUs. 
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forementioned  ambiguous  expression  of  woQ||n 
walls.  There  was  no  creature,  (for  history  has  judged 
this  circumstance  worthy  of  being  remembered ;)  there 
was  no  creature,  I  say,  even  to  the  very  domestic  ani- 
mals, but  what  took  part  in  this  public  mourning ;  nor 
was  it  possible  for  a  man  to  see  those  poor  creatures 
run  howling  and  crying  after  their  masters  who  were 
going  a  shipboard,  without  being  touched  and  affected. 
Among  all  the  rest  of  these  animals,  particular  notice 
is  taken  of  a  dog  belonging  to  Xanthippus,  the  father 
of  Pericles,  which,  not  being  able  to  endure  to  see  him- 
self abandoned  by  his  master,  jumped  into  the  sea  after 
him,  and  continued  swimming  as  near  as  he  could  to 
the  vessel  his  master  was  on  board  of,  till  he  landed  quite 
spent  at  Salamin,  and  died  the  moment  after  upon  the 
shore.  In  the  same  place,  even  in  Plutarch's  time, 
they  used  to  shew  the  spot  wherein  this  faithful  animal 
was  said  to  be  buried,  which  was  called  the  ^'dog's 
bmying  place.'* 

*  Whilst  Xerxes  was  continuing  his  march,  some 
deserters  from  Arcadia  came  and  joined  his  army* 
The  king  having  asked  them  what  the  Grecians  were 
then  doing,  was  extremely  surprised  when  he  was  told 
that  they  were  employed  in  seeing  the  games  and  com- 
bats  then  celebrating  at  Olympia ;  and  his  surprise 
was  still  increased,  when  he  understood  that  the  vic- 
tor's reward  in  those  engagements  was  only  a  crown 
of  olive.  What  men  must  they  be,  cried  one  of  the 
Persian  nobles,  with  great  wonder  and  astonishment, 
that  are  affected  only  with  honour,  and  not  with  money ! 

'  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  16. 
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AXerxes  had  sent  off  a  considerable  detachment  of 
his  army  to  plunder  the  temple  at  Delphos,  in  which 
he  knew  there  were  immense  treasures,  being  resolved 
to  treat  Apollo  with  no  more  favour  than  the  other 
gods  whose  temples  he  had  pillaged.  If  we  may  be- 
lieve what  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  say  of  this 
matter,  as  soon  as  ever  this  detachment  advanced 
Dear  the  temple  of  Minerva,  sumamed  the  Provident, 
the  ^ir  grew  dark  on  a  sudden,  and  a  vident  tempest 
arose,  accompained  with  impetuous  winds,  thunder, 
and  lightning ;  and  two  huge  rocks  having  severed 
themselves  from  the  mountain,  fell  upon  tlie  Persian 
troops,  and  crushed  the  greatest  part  of  them. 

^  The  other  part  of  the  army  marched  towards  the 
city  of  Athens,  which  was  deserted  by  all  its  inhabit- 
ants, except  a  small  number  of  citizens  who  had  re- 
tired into  Uie  citadel,  where  they  defended  themselves 
with  incredible  bravery,  till  they  were  all  killed,  and 
would  hearken  to  no  terms  of  accommodation  whatso- 
'  ever.  Xerxes  having  stOTmed  the  citadel,  reduced  it  to 
It  ashes*    He  immediately  dispatched  a  courier  to  Susa, 

to  carry  the  agreeable  news  of  his  success  to  Artabanes 
'  his  uncle  ;  and  at  the  same  time  sent  him  a  great  num- 
ber of  pictures  and  statues.  *  Those  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton,  the  ancient  deliverers  of  Athens,  were 
sent  with  the  rest.  One  of  the  Antiochus's,  king  of 
Syria,  (I  do  not  know  which  of  them,  nor  at  what  time 
it  was,)  returned  them  to  the  Athenians,  being  per- 
suaded he  could  not  possibly  miake  them  a  more  ac- 
ceptable present. 

« Herod.  1.  vUi.  c  35-39.    Diod.  L  id.  p.  12. 
0  Herod.  LiLc5a-M  >  Pautao.  1. 1  p.  U^ 
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SECTION  VIII. 

THE    BATTLE   OF    8ALAMIN,  &C.  &C. 

At  this  time  a  division  arose  among  the  commanders 
*  of  the  Grecian  fleet ;  and  the  confederates,  in  a  comi- 
cU  of  war  which  was  held  for  that  purpose,  were  of  very- 
different  sentiments  concerning  the  place  for  engaging 
the  enemy.  Some  of  them,  and  indeed  the  major  part, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  Eurybiades,  the  general- 
issimo of  the  fleet,  were  for  having  them  advance  near 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  that  they  might  be  nearer  the 
land  army,  which  was  posted  there  to  guard  that  pass, 
under  the  command  of  Cleombrotus,  Leonidas's  bro- 
Acr,  and  more  ready  for  the  defence  of  Peloponnesus. 
Others,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Themistocles,  aUeg- 
cd  that  it  would  be  betraying  of  their  country  to  aban- 
don so  advantageous  a  post  as  that  of  Salamin ;  and  as 
he  supported  his  opinion  with  abundance  of  warmth, 
Eurybiades  lifted  his  cane  over  him  in  a  menacing  man- 
ner. "  Strike,"  says  the  Athenian,  unmoved  at  the  in- 
sultp  ^'  but  hear  me ;"  and  continuing  his  discourse, 
procdedbd  to  shew  of  what  importance  it  was  for  the 
fleet  of  the  Grecians,  whose  vessels  were  lighter  and 
much  fewer  in  number  than  those  of  the  Persians,  to 
engage  in  such  a  strait  as  that  of  Salamin,  which  would 
render  the  enemy  incapable  of  using  a  great  part  of  their 
forces.  Eurybiades,  who  could  not  help  being  sur- 
prised at  the  moderation  in  Themistpcles,  submitted 
to  his  reasons,  or  at  least  complied  with  his  opinion, 
for  fear  the  Athenians,  whose  ships  made  up  above 

•  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  56,  et  6$,    Plat  in  Tbemitt.  p.  117. 
VOL.  3.  9 
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one  half  of  the  fleet,  should  separate  themselves  from  the 
allies,  as  their  general  had  taken  occasion  to  insinuate. 

"  A  council  of  war  was  also  held  on  the  side  of  the 
Persians,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  should 
hazard  a  naval  engagement.  Xerxes  himself  was  come 
to  the  fleet  to  take  the  advice  of  his  captains  and  ofli- 
cers,  who  were  all  unanimous  for  the  batde,  because  they 
knew  it  was  agreeable  to  the  king*s  inclination.  Queen 
Artemisa  was  the  only  person  who  opposed  that  resolu- 
tion.  She  represented  the  dangerous  consequences  of 
coming  to  blows  with  people  much  more  conversant 
and  more  expert  in  maritime  affairs  than  the  Persians  ; 
alleging,  that  the  loss  of  a  batde  at  sea  would  be  attend- 
ed with  the  ruin  of  their  land  army  ;  whereas,  by  pro- 
tracting the  war,  and  approaching  Peloponnesus,  they 
would  create  jealousies  and  divisions  among  their 
enemies,  or  rather  augment  the  division  already  very 
great  amongst  them  ;  that  the  confederates  in  that  case 
would  not  fail  to  separate  from  one  another,  to  return 
and  defend  their  respective  countries  ;  and  that  then 
the  king,  without  difficulty,  and  almost  without  striking 
a  blow,  might  make  himself  master  of  all  Greece.  This 
wise  advice  was  not  followed,  and  a  battle  was  rei^lved 
upon. 

Xerxes,  imputing  the  ill  success  of  all  his  former 
engagements  at  sea  to  his  own  absence,  was  resolved  to 
be  witness  of  this  from  the  top  of  an  eminence,  where 
he  caused  a  throne  to  be  erected  for  that  purpose. 
This  might  have  contributed  in  some  measure  to  an- 
imate his  forces ;  but  there  is  another  much  more 
sure  and  effectual  means  of  doing  it,  I  mean,  by  the 
prince's  real  presence  and  example,  when  he  himself 

«  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  67—70. 
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shares  in  the  danger,  and  thereby  diows  himself  worthy 
of  being  the  soul  and  head  of  a  brave  and  numerous 
body  of  men,  r^ady  to  die  for  his  service.  A  prince  that 
has  not  this  sort  of  fortitude,  which  nothing  can  shake^ 
and  which  even  takes  new  vigor  from  danger,  may 
nevertheless  be  endued  with  other  excellent  qualities, 
but  then  he  is  by  no  means  proper  to  command  an  army. 
No  qualification  whatsoever  can  supply  the  want  of 
courage  in  a  general ;  and  the  ^  more  he  labours  to 
show  the  appearance  of  it,  when  he  has  not  the  reality, 
the  more  he  discovers  his  cowardice  and  fear.  There 
b,  it  must  be  owned,  a  vast  difference  between,  a  gen* 
cral  officer  and  a  simple  soldier.  ^  Xerxes  ought  not 
to  have  exposed  his  person  otherwise  than  became  a 
prince,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  head,  not  as  the  hand  ;  as 
he,  whose  business  it  is  to  direct  and  give  orders,  not 
as  those  who  are  to  put  them  in  execution.  But  to 
keep  himself  entirely  at  a  distance  from  danger,  and  to 
act  no  other  part  than  that  of  a  spectator,  was  really 
renouncing  the  quality  and  office  of  a  general, 

^  Themistocles  knowing  that  some  of  the  command- 
ers in  the  Grecian  fleet  still  entertained  thoughts  of 
sailing  towards  the  isthmus,  contrived  to  have  notice 
given  underhand  to  Xerxes,  that  as  the  Grecian  allies 
were  now  assembled  together  in  one  place,  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  for  him  to  subdue  and  destroy  them 
altogether  ;  whereas,  if  they  once  separated  from  one 
another,  as  they  were  going  to  do,  he  might  never  meet 
with  another  opportunity  so  favourable.  The  king 
gave  into  this  opinion,  and  immediately  commanded 

*  (^aDV>  magis  occqlUre  ac  abdere  parorem  nitebantur,  roanifeitius 
pandt.  Tacit.  HisU 

f  Herod,  i  viu  c.  74—7?. 
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a  great  number  of  his  vessels  to  surround  Salamin 
by  nighty  in  order  to  make  it  impracticable  for  the 
Greeks  to  quit  their  post. 

^No  body  among  the  Grecians  perceived  that  theii* 
army  was  surrounded  in  this  manner.  Aristides  came 
the  same  night  from  Egina,  where  he  had  some  forces 
under  his  command,  and  with  very  great  danger  pass- 
ed through  the  whole  fleet  of  the  enemy.  When  he 
came  up  to  Themistocles^  tent,  he  took  him  aside,  and 
spoke  to  him  in  the  following  manner  :  "  if  we  are 
wihe,  Themistocles,  we  shall  from  hencefonvard  lay 
aside  that  vain  and  childish  dissension  that  has  hith- 
erto divided  us,  md  strive  with  a  more  noble  and 
useful  emulation  which  of  us  shall  render  the  best 
service  to  his  country  ;  you  by  commanding,  and  doing 
the  duty  of  a  wise  and  able  captain,  and  I  by  obey- 
ing your  orders,  and  by  assisting  you  with  my  person 
and  advice."  He  then  inlormed  him  of  the  army^s 
being  surrounded  with  the  ships  of  the  Persians,  and 
warmly  exhorted  him  to  give  them  battle  without  delay. 
Themistocles,  extremely  astonished  at  such  a  great- 
ness of  soul,  and  such  a  noble  and  generous  frankness, 
was  somewhat  ashamed  that  he  had  suffered  himself  to 
be  so  much  excelled  by  his  rival ;  but  without  being 
ashamed  to  own  it,  he  promised  Aristides  that  he  would 
henceforward  imitat^  his  generosity,  and  even  exceed 
it,  if  it  were  ix)ssible,  in  the  whole  of  bis  future  conduct. 
Then,  after  having  imparted  to  him  the  stratagem  he 
had  contrived  to  deceive  the  barbarian,  he  desired  him 
to  go  in  person  to  Eurybiades,  in  order  to  convmce  him 
that  there  was  no  other  means  of  safety  for  them  tlian 
to  engage  the  enemy  by  sea  at  Salamin ;  which  com- 

4  Plat  in  Ami.  p.  323.     Herod.  L  yiii.  c  rS— 82. 
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missicm  Aristides  executed  with  pleasure  and  success  ; 
for  he  was  in  great  credit  and  esteem  with  that  generaL 
'  Both  sides  therefore,  prepared  themselves  for  the 
battle.  The  Grecian  fleet  consisted  of  three  hundred 
and  eighty  sail  of  ships,  which  in  every  thing  fi^lowed 
the  direction  and  orders  of  Themistocles.  A  s  nothing 
escaped  his  vigilance,  and  as,  like  an  able  commander, 
he  knew  how  to  improvt  every  circumstance  and  inci- 
dent to  advantage,  before  he  would  begin  the  engage- 
ment, he  waited  till  a  certain  wind,  which  rose  regu- 
larly every  day  at  a  certain  hour,  and  tWiich  was  entirely 
contrary  to  the  enemy,  began  to  blq^kr.  As  soon  as  this 
wind  rose,  the  signal  was  given  f  Abattle.  The  Per- 
sians,  who  knew  that  their  king  hadhis  eyes  upon  them, 
advanced  with  such  a  courage  and  impetuosity,  as 
were  capable  of  strikng  an  enemy  with  terror.  But 
the  heat  of  the  first  attack  quickly  abated,  when  they 
came  to  be  engaged.  Every  thing  was  contrary  to, 
and  disadvantageous  for  them  ;  the  wind,  which  blew 
directly  in  their  faces  ;  the  height,  and  the  heaviness  of 
their  vessels,  which  could  not  move  and  turn  without 
great  difficulty  ;  and"  even  the  number  of  their  ships, 
which  was  so  far  from  being  of  use  to  them,  that  it  on- 
ly served  to  embarrass  them  in  a  place  so  strait  and  nar- 
row, as  that  they  fought  in;  whereas,  on  the  side 
of  the  Grecians,  every  thing  was  done  with  good  or- 
der, and  without  hurry  or  confusion ;  because  every 
thing  was  directed  by  one  commander.  The  lonians, 
whom  Themistocles  had  advised  by  characters  engrav- 
en  upon  stones  along  the  coasts  of  Eubeato  remember 
from  whom  they  derived  their  original,  were  the  first 
that  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  were  quickly 

'Herod. I  ?ULc.84— 96. 
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followed  by  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  But  queen  Arteroisa 
distinguised  herself  by  incredible  eflbrts  of  resolution 
and  courage,  so  that  Xerxes,  who  saw  in  what  manner 
she  had  behaved  herself,  cried  out,*  that  the  men  had 
behaved  like  women  in  this  engagement,  and  that  Ac 
women  had  showed  the  courage  of  men.  The  Athe« 
nians,  being  enraged  that  a  woman  had  dared  to  appear 
in  arms  against  them,  had  promised  a  reward  of  ten 
thousand  drachms  to  any  one  that  should  be  able  to 
take  her  alive :  but  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
their  pursuits.  If  they  had  taken  her,  she  could  have 
deserved  nothing  from  them  but  the  highest  commen- 
dations,  and  the  m^t  honourable  and  generous  treat- 
ment. 

•  The  manner  in  which  that  '^  queen  escaped,  ought 
not  to  be  omitted.  Seeing  herself  warmly  pursued  by 
an  Athenian  ship,  from  which  it  seemed  impossible  for 
her  to  escape,  she  hung  out  Grecian  colours,  and 
attacked  one  of  the  Persian  vessels,  on  board  of  which 
was  Damasithymus,  king  of  "^  Calynda,  with  whom 
she  had  some  difference,  and  sunk  it :  this  made  her 
pursuers  believe  that  her  ship  was  one  of  the  Grecian 
fleet,  and  gave  over  the  chace. 

Artemisia  inter  primos  d«ices  bellum  acerrime  ciebat.  Qutppe,  ut  in 
vino  muliebrem  tirooreiD»  ita  in  muliere  Tirilem  audaciam  cemeres.  Just. 
Lii.c.  12. 

« Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  87,  88.    Polyaen.  1.  viii.  c.  53. 

"  It  appears  that  Artemisa  valued  herself  no  less  upon  stratagem  than 
courage,  and  at  the  same  time  was  not  very  delicate  in  the  choice  of  the 
mes^ure  she  used.  It  is  said,  that  being  desirous  of  seizing  Latmus,  a 
small  city  of  Carta,  that  lay  very  commodiously  for  her,  she  laid  her  troops 
in  ambush,  and,  under  pretence  of  celebrating  tlte  feast  of  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  in  a  wood  consecrated  to  her  near  that  city,  that  she  repaired 
thither  with  a  g^at  train  of  eunuchs,  women,  drums,  and  trumpets.  The 
inhabitants  ran  in  throngs  to  see  that  religious  ceremony  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  Artemisa't  troops  took  possession  of  the  place.  Polysen  Stratag. 
I.  viiL  c  53.  ^ 

•  A  city  oiLycia. 
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Such  was  the  success  of  the  battle  of  Salamin,  one  of 
the  most  memorable  actions  related  in  ancient  histor}', 
and  which  has»  and  ^vill  render  the  name  and  courage 
of  the  Grecians  famous  for  ever.  A  great  number  of 
the  Persian  ships  were  taken,  and  a  much  greater  sunk 
upon  this  occasion.  Many  of  their  allies,  who  dc^aded 
the  king's  cruelty  no  less  than  the  enemy,  made  the  best 
of  their  way  into  their  own  countr}'. 

Themistocles,  in  a  secret  conversation,  with  Aris- 
tides,  proposed  to  his  consideration,  in  order  to  sound 
him  and  to  learn  his  true  sentiments,  whether  it  would 
not  be  proper  for  them  to  send  some  vessels  to  break 
down  the  bridge  which  Xerxes  had  caused  to  be  built, 
to  the  end,  says  he,  that  we  may  talce  Asia  into  Europe : 
but  though  he  made  this  proposal,  he  was  far  from 
approving  it.  Aristides  believing  him  to  be  in  earnest 
argued  very  warmly  and  strenuously  against  any  such 
project,  and  represented  to  him  how  dangerous  it  was 
to  reduce  so  powerful  an  enemy  to  despair,  from  whom 
it  was  their  business  to  deliver  themselves  as  soon  as 
possible.  Themistocles  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  his 
reasons  ;  and,  in  order  to  hasten  the  king's  departiu'e, 
contrived  to  have  him  secretly  informed,  that  the  Gre- 
cians designed  to  break  down  the  bridge.  The  point 
Themistocles  seems  to  have  had  in  view  by  his  false 
confidence,  was  to  strengthen  himself  with  Aristides's 
opinion,  which  was  of  great  weight  against  that  of  the 
other  generals,  in  case  they  inclined  to  go  and  break 
down  the  bridge.  Perhaps  too  he  might  aim  at  guard- 
ing himself  by  this  means  against  the  ill  will  of  his  ene- 
mies, who  might  one  day  accuse  him  of  treason  before 
the  people,  if  ever  they  came  to  know  that  he  had  been 
the  nuthor  of  that  secret  advice  to  Xerxes. 
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^  This  prince,  being  frightened  on  such  news,  made 
the  best  use  he  could  of  his  time,  and  set  ought  by  night, 
leaving  Mardonius  behind  him,  with  an  army  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  in  order  to  reduce  Greece,  if  he 
was  able.  The  Grecians,  who  expected  that  Xerxes 
would  have  come  to  another  engagement  the  next  day, 
having  learned  that  he  was  fled,  pursued  him  as  fast 
as  they  could,  but  to  no  purpose.  *  They  had  dc- 
stroyed  two  hundred  of  the  enemy's  ships,  besides 
those  which  they  had  taken.  The  remainder  of  the 
Persian  fleet,  after  having  suffered  extremely  by  the 
winds  in  their  passage,  retired  towards  the  coast  of 
Asia,  and  entered  into  the  port  of  Cuma,  a  city  in 
Eolia,  where  they  passed  the  winter,  without  daring 
afterwards  to  return  into  Greece. 

Xerxes  took  the  resft  of  his  army  along  with  him,  and 
marched  by  the  way  of  the  Hellespont.  As  no  pro- 
visions  hud  been  prepared  for  them  beforehand,  they 
underwent  great  hardships  during  their  whole  march, 
which  lasted  forty  five  days.  After  having  consumed 
all  the  fruits  they  could  find,  the  soldiers  were  obliged 
to  live  upon  herbs,  and  even  upon  the  bark  and 
leaves  of  trees.  This  occasioned  a  great  sickness  in 
the  army,  and  great  numbers  died  of  flukes  and  the 
plague. 

The  king,  through  eagerness  and  impatience  to 
make  his  escape,  left  his  army  behind  him,  and  trav. 
elled  on  before  with  a  small  retinue,  in  order  to  reach 
the  bridge  with  the  greater  expedition  ;  but  when  he 
arrived  at  the  place,  he  found  the  bridge  broken  down 
by  the  violence  of  die  waves,  in  a  great  tempest  that 

^  Herod.  I.  viii.  c.  115—120.  » Ibid.  c.  130. 
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kad  happened,  and  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
passing  the  strait  in  a  cock  boat  This  was  a  spectacle 
very  proper  to  show  mankind  the  mutability  of  all 
earthly  things,  and  the  instability  of  human  greatness ; 
a  prince,  whose  armies  and  fleets  the  land  and  sea  were  ^ 
scarce  able  to  contain  a  litde  while  before,  now  stealing 
away  in  a  litde  boat,  almost  without  any  servants  or 
attendants !  Such  was  the  event  and  success  of  Xerxes's 
expedition  against  Greece. 

If  we  compare  Xerxes  with  himself  at  different  times 
and  on  different  occasions,  we  shall  hardly  know  him 
for  the  same  man.  When  affairs  were  under  consider- 
ation and  debate,  no  person  could  show  more  courage 
and  intrepidity  than  this  prince  :  he  is  surprised,  and 
even  offended,  if  any  one  foresees  the  least  difficulty  in 
the  execution  of  his  projects,  or  shows  any  apprehension 
eoQceming  events :  but  when  he  comes  to  the  point  oi 
execution,  and  to  the  hour  of  danger,  he  flies  like  a 
eoward,  and  thinks  of  nothing  but  saving  his  own  life 
and  person.  Here  we  have  a  sensible  and  evident  proof 
rf  the  difference  between  true  courage,  which  is  never 
destitute  of  prudence,  and  temerity,  always  blind  and 
presumptuous.  A  wise  and  great  prince  weighs  every 
thing,  and  examines  all  circumstances,  before  he  enters 
into  a  ^  war,  of  which  he  is  not  afraid,  but  at  the  same 
time  does  not  desire ;  and  when  the  time  of  action  is 
come,  the  sight  of  danger  serves  only  to  animate  his 
courage.  Presumption  inverts  this  order.  *  When 
she  has  introduced  assurance  and  boldness,  where 
ins^m  and  circumspection  ought  to  preside,  she 

'  Nob  timet  belU,  non  provocas.    Flin.  de  Traj.    Fortiasimufl  in  ipso 
fariiiiiut,  qui  ante  discrimen  quietisaimas.     Tacit.  Hist.  1.  i.  c.  14. 

*  Ante  dberimen  fi^rocea,  in  perioulo  paTidi.     Tacit  Hht  I.  L  p.  68. 

▼01.  3.  10 
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admits  fear  and  despair,  where  courage  and  intrepidity 
ought  to  be  exerted. 

•  The  first  thing  the  Grecians  took  care  of  after  the 
battle  of  Salamin,  was  to  send  the  first  fruits  of  the  rich 
spoil  they  had  taken  to  Delphos*  Cimon,  who  was  then 
very  young,  signalized  himself  in  a  particular  manner 
in  that  engagement,  and  performed  actions  of  such  dis- 
tinguished valor,  as  acquired  him  a  great  reputation, 
and  made  him  be  considered  from  henceforth  as  a 
citizen  that  would  be  capable  of  rendering  the  most 
important  services  to  his  country  on  future  occasions* 

^  But  Themistocles  carried  off  almost  all  the  honour 
of  this  victory,  which  was  the  most  signal  that  ever  the 
Grecians  obtained  over  the  Persians.  The  force  of 
truth  obliged  even  those  who  envied  his  glory  most  to 
render  him  this  testimony.  It  was  a  custom  in  Greece, 
that,  after  a  battle,  the  commanding  officers  should 
declare  who  had  distinguished  themselves  most,  by 
writing  in  a  paper  the  names  of  the  man  who  had  mer- 
ited  the  first  prize,  and  of  him  who  had  merited  the 
*  second. 

On  this  occasion,  by  a  judgment  which  shows  the 
good  opinion  natural  for  every  man  to  have  of  himself, 
each  officer  concerned  adjudged  the  first  rank  to  him- 
self, and  allowed  the  second  to  Themistocles,  which 
was  indeed  giving  him  the  preference  to  them  all. 

The  Lacedemonians  having  carried  him  to  Sparta, 
in  order  to  pay  him  the  honours  due  to  his  merit, 
decreed  to  their  general  Eurybiades  the  prize  of  valor^ 
and  to  Themistocles  that  of  wisdom,  which  was  a 
crown  of  olive  for  both  of  them.  They  also  made  a 
present  to  Themistocles  of  the  finest  chariot  in  the  city^, 

•  H«rtd. L  viiL  c  122, 125.  ^  Plutia  Themiit  p.  129. 
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and  on  his  departure,  sent  three  hundred  young  men  of 
the  mosX  considerable  families  to  wait  upon  him  to  the 
fitmuers ;  an  honour  they  had  never  shown  to  any 
person  whatsoever  before. 

But  that  which  gave  him  a  still  more  sensible  pleas- 
ure, were  the  public  acclamations  he  received  at  the 
first  Olympic  games  that  were  celebrated  after  the 
battle  of  Salamin,  where  all  the  people  of  Greece  were 
met  togcthen  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  the  whole 
assembly  rose  up  to  do  him  honour  ;  no  body  regarded 
eidier  the  games  or  the  combats  :  Themistocles  was 
the  only  spectacle.  The  eyes  of  all  the  company  were 
fixed  upon  him,  and  every  body  was  eager  to  show  him 
and  point  him  out  with  the  hand  to  strangers  that  did 
not  know  him.  He  acknowledged  afterwards  to  his 
friends^  that  he  looked  upon  that  day  as  the  happiest 
rfhis  life  ;  that  he  had  never  tasted  any  joy  so  sensible 
and  so  transporting  ;  and  that  this  reward,  the  genuine 
fivit  of  his  labours,  exceeded  all  his  desires. 

The  reader  has  undoubtedly  observed  in  Themis- 
tocles two  or  three  principal  strokes  of  his  character, 
which  entide  him  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  greatest 
Bftcn.  The  design  which  he  formed  and  executed, 
of  making  the  whole  force  of  Athens  maritime,  showed 
him  to  have  a  superior  genius,  capable  of  the  highest 
view,  penetrating  into  futurity,  and  judicious  to  seize 
the  decisive  point  in  great  affairs.  As  the  territory 
belonging  to  Athens  was  of  a  barren  nature  and  small 
extent,  he  rightly  conceived,  that  the  only  way  that 
city  had  to  enrich  and  aggrandize  herself  was  by  sea. 
And  indeed  that  scheme  may  justly  be  looked  upon  as 
the  source  and  cause  of  all  those  great  events  which 
raised  the  republic  of  Athens  in  the  sequel  to  so  flour^ 
ishing  a  condition. 
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Buty  in  my  opinion,  though  this  wisdom  and  fore* 
sight  is  a  most  excellent  and  valuable  talent,  yet  it  is 
infinitely  less  meritorious  than  that  uncommon  temper 
and  moderation,  which  Themistocles  shewed  on  two 
critical  occasions,  when  Greece  had  been  utterly  un- 
done,  if  he  had  listened  to  the  dictates  of  an  ill  jtrdged 
ambition,  and  had  piqued  himself  upon  a  false  point  of 
honour,  as  is  usual  among  persons  of  his  age  and  profes* 
don.  The  first  of  these  occasions  was,  when  notwith^ 
standing  the  crying  injustice  that  was  committed,  both 
in  reference  to  the  republic,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  to  his  own  person,  in  appointing  a  Lacedemo* 
nian  generalissimo  of  the  fleet,  he  exhorted  and  pre^ 
vailed  with  the  Athenians  to  desist  fix)m  their  preten- 
sion, though  never  so  justly  founded,  in  order  to  pre* 
vent  the  fatal  effects  with  which  adivision  among  the  con-r 
federates  must  have  been  necessarily  attended.  And 
what  an  admirable  instance  did  he  give  of  his  presence 
of  mind  and  coolness  of  temper,  when  the  same  Eory* 
blades  not  only  affronted  him  with  harsh  and  offensive 
language,  but  lifted  up  his  cane  at  him  in  a  menacing 
posture !  Let  it  be  remembered  at  the  same  time,  that 
Themistocles  was  then  but  young  ;  that  he  was  full  of 
an  ardent  ambition  for  glory  ;  that  he  was  commander 
of  a  numerous  fleet ;  and  that  he  had  right  and  reason 
on  his  side.  How  would  our  young  officers  behave  on 
the  like  occasion  ?  Themistocles  took  all  patiently, 
and  the  victory  of  Salamin  was  the  fruits  of  his  patience* 

As  to  Aristides,  I  shall  have  occasion  in  the  sequel 
to  speak  more  extensively  qpon  his  character  and 
merit.  He  was,  properly  speaking,  the  man  of  the 
commonwealth  :  provided  that  was  well  and  faithfully 
served)  he  was  very  little  concerned  by  whom  it  was 
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done.  The  merit  of  others  was  far  from  offending 
him  ;  and  instead  of  that,  became  his  own,  by  the  ap« 
probation  and  encouragement  he  gave  it.  We  have 
seen  him  make  his  way  through  the  enemy's  fleet, 
at  the  peril  of  his  life,  in  order  to  give  Themistocles 
some  good  intelligence  and  advice ;  and  ^  Plutarch 
takes  notice,  that  during  all  the  time  the  latter  had  the 
command,  Aristides  assisted  him  on  all  occasions  with 
his  counsel  and  credit,  notwithstanding  he  had  reason 
to  look  upon  him  not  only  as  his  rival,  but  his  ene- 
my. Let  us  compare  this  nobleness  and  greatness  of 
soul  with  the  little  spiritedness  and  meanness  of  those 
men,  who  are  so  nice,  punctilious,  and  jealous  in  point 
rf  command ;  who  are  incompatible  with  their  col- 
leagues, using  all  their  attention  and  industry  to  engross 
the  glory  of  every  thing  to  themselves  ;  always  ready 
to  sacrifice  the  public  to  their  private  interests,  or  to 
suffer  their  rivals  to  commit  blunders,  that  they  them* 
selves  may  reap  advantage  from  them. 

*  On  the  very  same  day  the  action  of  Thermopyle 
ha{q)ened,  the  formidable  army  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians, which  consisted  of  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
was  entirely  defeated  by  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 
Herodotus  places  this  battle  on  the  same  day  with  that 
of  Salamin.  The  circumstances  of  that  victory  in  Sic- 
ity  I  have  related  in  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians. 

•After  the  battle  of  Salamin,*the  Grecians  being  re- 
turned  from  pursuing  the  Persians,  Themistocles  sail- 
ed  to  all  the  islands«that  had  declared  for  them,  to  levy 

*)fis99¥.    In  Tit.  Arift.  p.  333. 

*Her.l.vu.c.l65,16r. 
»md.LfiU.c.lll,112.       n«t.inTlieiiLp.l32. 
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contributions,  and  exact  money  from  them.  The  first 
he  began  with  was  that  of  Andros,  from  whose  inhabit- 
ants he  required  a  considerable  sum,  speaking  to  them 
in  this  manner :  **  I  come  to  you  accompanied  with 
two  powerful  divinities,  .persuasion  and  force."  The 
answer  they  made  him  was :  "  We  also  have  two  oth- 
er divinities  on  our  side,  no  less  powerful  than  yours, 
and  which  do  not  permit  us  to  give  the  money  you  de- 
mand of  us,  poverty  and  impotence."  Upon  this  re- 
fusal  he  made  a  feint  of  besieging  them,  and  threaten- 
ed that  he  would  entirely  ruin  their  city.  He  dealt  in 
the  same  manner  with  several  other  islands,  which 
durst  not  resist  him  as  Andros  had  done,  and  drew 
great  sums  of  money  from  them  without  the  privity  of 
the  other  commanders ;  for  he  was  esteemed  a  lover  of 
money,  and  to  be  desirous  of  enriching  himself. 

SECTION  IX. 

THE    BATTLE   OF  PLATEA. 

k 

Mardonius,^  who  staid  in  Greece  with  a  body  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  let  his  troops  pass  the 
winter  in  Thessaly,  and  in  the  spring  following,  led 
them  into  Beotia.  There  was  a  very  famous  oracle  in 
this  country,  the  oracle  I  mean  of  Labadia,  which  he 
thought  proper  to  consult,  in  order  to  know  what 
would  be  the  success  of^the  war.  The  priest,  in  his 
enthusiastic  fit,  answered  in  a  language  which  no  body 
that  was  present  understood ;  as  much  as  to  insinuate, 
that  the  oracle  would  not  deign  to  speak  intelligibly  to 
a  barbarian.     At  the  same  time  Mardonius  sent  Alex- 

*  A.M.  3525.  Ant.  J.  0.479.    Herod.  L  via.  c.  113— 131, 136— 140, 144. 
Plut.  in  Arist.  p.  5&4.   Diod.l.  xi.  p.  22, 23.   Plut.  dQ  Orac.  defect  p.  412. 
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ander,  king  of  Macedonia,  with  several  Persian  noble- 
men to  Athens,  and  by  them,  in  the  name  of  his  master, 
made  very  advantageous  proposals  to  the  Athenian 
people,  to  divide  them  from  the  rest  of  their  allies.  The 
offers  he  made  them  were,  to  rebuild  their  city,  whfch 
had  been  burnt  down,  to  give  them  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  to  suffer  them  to  live  according  to  their 
•own  laws  and  customs,  and  to  give  them  the  govern- 
ment  and  command  of  all  Greece.     Alexander,  as 
their  ancient  friend,  exhorted  them,  in  his  own  name, 
to  lay  hold  on  so  favourable  an  opportunity  for  reestab- 
lishing their  affairs,  alleging,  that  they  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  withstand  a  power  so  formidable  as  that 
of  the  Persians,  and  so  much  superior  to  that  of  Greece- 
On  the  first  intelligence  of  this  embassy,  the  Spartans 
also  on  their  side  sent  deputies  to  Athens,  in  order  to 
Under  it  from  taking  effect.     These  were  present 
when  the  others  had  their  audience,  where,  as  soon  as 
Alexander  had  finished  his  speech,  they  began  in  their 
turn   to  address  themselves  to  the  Athenians,   and 
strongly  exhorted  them  not  to  separate  themselves 
fix)m  their  allies,  nor  to  desert  the  common  interest  of 
their  country,  representing  to  them  at  the  same  time, 
that  their  union  in  the  present  situation  of  their  affiairs 
was  their  whole  strength,  and  would  render  Greece 
invincible.  They  added  farther,  that  the  Spartan  com- 
monwealth was  very  sensibly  moved  with  the  melan- 
choly state  which  the  Athenians  were  in,  who  were 
destitute  both  of  houses  and  retreat,  and  who  for  two 
years  together  had  lost  all  their  harvests ;  that,  in  consid- 
eration of  that  calamnity,  she  would  engage  herself, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  to  maintain  and  sup- 
port  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  old  men,  and 
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to  furnish  a  plentiful  supply  for  9II  their  wants.  Thef 
concluded  by  observing,  on  the  conduct  of  Alexander^ 
whose  discourse,  they  said,  was  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  one  tyrant  who  spoke  in  favour  of 
another ;  but  that  he  seemed  to  have  forgot,  that  the 
people  to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  had  shewed 
themselves,  on  all  occasions,  the  most  zealous  defendU 
crs  of  the  common  liberty  erf  their  country. 

Aristides  was  at  this  time  in  office,  that  is  to  say^ 
the  principal  of  the  Archons.  As  it  was  therefore  his 
business  to  answer,  he  said,  that  as  to  the  barbarians, 
who  made  silver  and  gold  the  chief  objects  of  their 
esteem,  he  forgave  them  for  thinking  they  could  cor- 
rupt the  fidelity  of  a  nation,  by  large  bounties  and  prom- 
ises; but  that  he  could  not  help  being  surprised  and 
affected  with  some  sort  of  indignation,  to  see  that  the 
Lacedemonians,  regarding  only  the  present  distress  and 
necessity  of  the  Athenians,  and  forgetting  their  cour- 
age and  magnanimity,  should  come  to  persuade  thera 
to  persist  steadfasdy  in  the  defence  of  the  common  lib* 
crty  of  Greece,  by  arguments  and  motives  of  gain,  and 
by  proposing  to  give  them  victuals  and  provision  :  he 
desired  them  to  aquaint  their  republic,  that  all  the  gold 
in  the  world  was  not  capable  of  tempting  the  Athen- 
ians, or  of  making  them  desert  the  defence  of  the  com- 
mon liberty;  that  they  had  the  grateful  sense  they 
ought  to  have,  of  the  kind  offers  which  Lacedemon  had 
made  them;  but  that  they  would  endeavour  to  manage 
their  affairs  so  as  not  to  be  a  burden  to  any  of  their  allies. 
Then  turning  himself  towards  the  ambassadors  of 
Mardonius,  and  pointing  with  his  hand  to  the  sun : 
"  Be  assured,"  says  he  to  them,  "  that  as  long  as  that 
planet  shall  continue  his  course,  the  Athenians  will  be 
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mortal  enemies  to  the  Persians,  and  will  not  cease  to 
fikc  vengeance  of  them  tot  'mvaging  their  lands  and 
tnirning  their  houses  and  temples/*  After  which  he 
desired  the  king  of  Macedonia,  if  he  Vfas  inclined  ta 
be  truly  their  friend,  that  he  woidd  not  make  himself 
any  more  the  bearer  of  such  proposab  to  them,  which 
would  <Hily  serve  to  reflect  dishonour  ppon  him,  with- 
eut  ever  producing  any  other  e&ct. 

Aristides,  notwithstanding  his  having  made  this 
plain  and  peremptory  declaration,  did  not  stop  there ; 
but  tfiat  he  might  still  imprint  the  greater  horror  for 
such  proposals,  and  for  ever  to  prohibit  all  manner  of 
commerce  with  the  barbarians,  by  a  principleof  religion^ 
he  ordained,  that  the  Athenian  priests  should  denounce 
anathemas  and  execrations  upon  any  person  whatso- 
ever, who  should  presume  to  propose  the  making  of  aa 
adfiance  with  the  Persians,  or  the  breaking  of  their  alli- 
ance with  the  rest  of  the  Grecians. 

'  When  Mardonius  had  learned  by  rthe  answer  which 
the  Athenians  had  sent  htm,  ^  that  they  were  to  be  pre- 
vafled  upon  by  no  proposals  or  advantages  whatso- 
ever to  sell  their  liberty,  he  marched  with  his  whole 
anny  towards  Attica,  wasting  and  destroying  what- 
ever he  found  in  his  way.  The  Athenians,  not  bein^ 
in  a  condition  to  withstand  such  a  torrent,  retired  to 
Sakmin,  and  for  a  second  time  abandoned  their  city. 
Mardonius,  stBl  entertaining  hopes  of  bringing  them  tq 
some  terms  of  accommodation,  sent  another  deputy  to 
Aem  to  make  the  same  proposals  as  before.    A  certain 

1  Herod.  L  ix.  c.  1—11.    Plut.  in  Arist 
^PotteaquamiMiUopreiio  libttrutem  hiaYulet  icnaX^m,  tec.    Justin. 

VOL.   5f.  11 
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Athenian,  called  Lycidas»  being  of  opinion,  tbat  tbejr 
abould  hearken  to  what  he  iiad  to  ofier,  wasimmedi^ 
ately  stoned;  and  the  Athenian  women  ranning  at  thQ 
same  time  to  bis  house,  did  the  same  execution  upoa 
his  wife  and  children ;  so  detestable  a  crime  did  they 
think  it  to  propose  any  peace  with  the  Persians.  But 
notwithstanding  th^  they  had  a  re^>ect  to  the  char« 
acter  wherewith  the  depu^  was  invested,  and  sei^  him 
back  without  ofiering  him  any  indignity  or  ill  treat- 
ment. Mardonius  now  found  4hat  there  was  no  peace 
to  be  expected  with  them.  He  therefore  entered 
Athois,  burnt  and  demolished  every  thing  that  had 
escaped  their  fury  the  precedii^  year,  and  left  nothing 
standing. 

The  Spartans,  mstead  of  conducting  dieir  tro(^ 
into  Attica,  aocordmg  to  their  engagements,  thou^it 
only  of  keeping  themselves  shut  up  within  the  Fdapon^ 
nesus  fcH-  their  own  security,  and  with  that  view  had 
begun  to  build  a  wall  over  the  isthmus,  in  order  to  hin« 
der  the  enemy  from  entering  that  way,  by  which 
means  they  reckcHied  they  should  be  safe  themselves^ 
tod  should  have  no  fiirdier  occasion  for  the  assistance 
of  the  Athenians.  The  latter  hereupon  sent  deputies 
to  Sp^uta,  ia  order  to  comjdain  of  tht  sloMrness  and 
neglect  of  their  allies.  But  the  Ephori  did  not  seem 
to  be  much  moved  at  their  remonstrances ;  and  as  that 
day  was  the  feast  of  Hyacinthus,^  they  spent  it  in  feasts 
and  rejoicing,  and  deferred  giving  the  deputies  their 

*  Amongst  tbe  Lacedemonians  the  feast  of  Hyaeinthos  contiiraed  three 
days  :  the  first  and  Uat  of  which  were  days  of  sorrow  and  roouming  for 
the  death  of  Hyacimhus,  but  the  second  was  a  day  of  rejoicing,  which 
was  spent  in  feasting,  sports,  and  spectacles,  and  all  kinds  of  diTeraioki*. 
This  festival  was  celebrated  every  year  m  th«  month  of  August,  la  honi 
ourof  ApoUoand  Uyactnthus. 
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tin  die  next  day.  Asd  still  procrastinatii^  the 
afiur  as  much  as  they  could  on  Tarious  pretexts,  thef 
gained  ten  days  time,  dttrii^vvliich  the  building  of  tho 
mdl  was  completed. 

They  were  on  the  point  of  dismiswig  the  Athenian 
CBTcys  in  a  scandalous  manner,  when  a  jHwate  citizen 
expostulated  with  them,  and  represented  to  them,  how 
base  it  would  be  to  treat  the  Athenians  m  such  a  man* 
ner,  j^o-  all  the  calamities  and  voluntary  losses  thty 
had  so  generoudy  sufened  for  the  cpmaum  defence 
ef  fiberty,  and  all  the  knportant  services  they  had  ren« 
dered  Greece  in  generaL  This  opened  their  eyes,  and 
laade  them  ashamed  oC  their  perfidious  design.  The 
very  next  night  fi^owit^  they  sent  off,  unknown  to 
the  Athenian  deputks,  five  thousand  Spartms,  who 
bad  each  of  them  seven  helote,  or  rfaves,  to  attend 
tiienu  In  the  morning  afterwards  the  deputies  renew* 
ed  d)cir  complaints  with  great  warmdiand  resentment^ 
and  were  extremely  surprised  idien  they  were  told 
that  the  Spartan  succours  were  on  tl^march,  andl^ 
tUs  time  were  not  &r  fit>m  Attica. 

^  Mardonius  had  left  Attica  at  this  time,  and  was  on 
his  retmm  into  the  country  of  Beotia.  As  the  lattter 
was  aa  open  and  flat  country,  he  thought  it  would  be 
more  convenient  hr  him  to  fight  d^re,  than  in  Aldca^ 
wludi  was  uneven  and  ruggedy  full  of  hiilsand  nairow 
passes,  and  whidi  for  tfiat  reason  would  not  Ullow 
htm  qpaoe  Plough  for  drawing  up  his  numerous  army 
in  battle  array,  nor  leave  room  for  his  cavalry  to  acL 
When  he  came  back  into  Beotia,  he  encamped  by  the 

liver  Asopus.     The  Grecians  followed  him  thither, 

*  - 

*  Betod.  I.  iz  c.  1S>7$.    Plut  in  Arist.  p.  335^330.    Died.  I.  xi.  p. 
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und^  the  cofmmand  of  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta,  »id  of 
Aristides,  general  of  the  Athenians.  The  Persian  ar- 
my, according  to  the  account  of  Herodotus,  coniisted  of 
three  hundred  thousand,  or,  according  to  that  of  Diodo^ 
ws,  of  five  hundred  thousand  men.  That  of  the  Grc- 
eians  did  not  amount  to  seventy  thousand  men,  of  which 
there  were  but  five  thousand  Spartans  ;  but,  as  dicK 
were  accompanied  with  thhty  five  thousand  of  the  be- 
lOte,  vis.  seven  for  each  Spartan,  they  made  up  together 
forty  thousand  ;  the  latter  of  these  were  light  anhed 
troops  :  the  Athenian  forces  consisted  but  of -eight 
thousand,  and  the  troops  of  the  allies  made  up  the 
remainder.  The  right  wing  of  the  army  was  command- 
ed by  the  Spartans,  and  the  left  by  the  Atfienians,  an 
honour  which  the  people  of  Tegea  pretended  to,  and 
disputed  with  them,  but  in  vain* 

^  Whil^  all  Greece  was  in  suspense,  expecting  a 
battle  tk^  should  determine  their  fate,  a  secret  con- 
spiracy,  formed  in  the  midst  oi  the  Athenian  camp  by 
sonie  di^ontented  citizens,  who  intended  the  sub« 
version  of  their  popular  government,  or  to  deliver  up 
Greece  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  gave  Aristides 
a  great  deal  of  perplexity  and  trouble.  On  diis  com* 
genty  he  had  occasion  for  all  his  prudence.  Not 
knovdng  exMbtly  how  many  peofde  mi^t  be  concerned 
in  thb  coAsplrac^,  he  contented  himself  with  having 
ei^t  of  them  taken  up ;  and  of  those  eight,  the  only 
two  whom  he  caused  to  be  accused,  because  they  liad 
the  most  laid  to  tfieir  charge,  made  their  escape  out  of 
the  camp,  whilst  their  trial  was  preparing.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  Aristides  favoured  their  escape,  lest  he 
should  be  obliged  to  punish  them,  and  their  punish- 
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ment  might  occaskm  some  tumult  and  disorder.    The 
odiers,  who  were  in  custody,  he  relei»ed,  leaving 
ftem  iTX>m  to  belieye,  that  be  had  found  nothing  against 
Aem,  and  telling  them^  that  the  battle  with  the  enemy 
diould  be  the  tribunal,  where  they  might  fully  justify 
their  characters,  and  show  the  world,  how  unlikely  if 
was,  that  they  had  ever  entertained  a  thought  of  be- 
traying thdr  country.     Thb  well  timed  and  wise  dis- 
simulation, which  opened  a  docH*  for  repentance,  and 
avoided  driving  the  offenders  to  despair,  appeased  all 
Hbe  commotion,  and  quashed  the  whole  affair* 

Mardonius,  in  order  to  try  the  Grecians,  sent  out 
his  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  strongest,  to  skirmish  with 
them.  The  Megarians^  who  were  encamped  upon  a 
idain,  suffered  extremely  by  them ;  and,  in  spite  of  all 
the  vigor  and  resolution  with  whidi  they  defended 
diemselves,  they  were  upon  the  point  of  giving  way^ 
when  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  Athenians,  with 
some  troops  armed  with  missive  weapons,  advanced 
to  their  succor.  Masistius,  the  general  of  the  Persian 
horse,  and  one  of  the  moat  considerable  noblemen  of 
his  country,  seeing  them  advance  towards  him  in  good 
Older,  made  his  cavalry  &ce  about  and  attack  them. 
The  Athenians  stood  their  ground,  and  waited  to 
receive  them.  The  shock  was  very  fierce  and  violent, 
both  sides  endeavouring  equally  to  show,  by  the  issue 
of  this  eticoimter,  what  would  be  the  success  of  the 
general  engagement.  The  victory  was  a  long  time 
dieted :  but  at  last  Maaistius's  horse,  being  woundedt 
threw  his  maaler,  who  was  quickly  after  killed ;  upon 
which  the  Persians  immediately  fled.  As  soon  as 
the  news  Of  his  death  reached  the*  barbarians,  their 
grief  was  excessive.    They  cut  off  the  hair  of  their 
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heads,  as  also  the  manes  oi  their  horses  and  mules^ 
filling  tlie  camp  with  their  cries  and  lamentationSt 
having  lost^  in  their  opinion,  the  bravest  man  of  their 
army* 

After  this  encounter  with  the  Persist  cavahy,  die 
two  armies  were  a  long  time  without  coming  to  any  ao* 
tion  ;  because  the  soothsayers  and  diviners,  upon  their 
inspecting  die  enUails  of  their  victims,  equally  foretold 
both  parties  that  they  should  be  victorious,  provided 
they  acted  only  upon  the  deSensive  ;  whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  threatened  them  equally  with  a  total 
overthrow,  if  they  acted  offensively,  or  made  the  first 
attack. 

They  passed  ten  days  in  &is  manner  in  view  of  each 
other  ;  but  Mardonius,  who  was  of  a  fiery,  impatient 
nature,  grew  very  unea^  at  so  long  a  delay.  Besides, 
he  had  only  a  few  days  provisions  left  for  his  army ; 
and  the  Grecians  grew  stronger  every  day  by  the  addi* 
tion  of  new  troops,  that  were  continually  coming  to 
join  them.  He  therefore  called  a  council  of  war,  in 
order  to  deliberate  whether  diey  should  give  battle. 
Art^d>azus,  a  noUeman  of  singular  merit  and  great  ex- 
perience, was  of  opinion,  that  they  should  not  hazard  a 
battle,  but  that  they  should  retire  under  the  walls  of 
Thebes,  where  diey  would  be  in  a  conditicm  to  sap^ 
piy  the  army  with  provisions  and  forage.  He  alleged, 
diat  delays  alone  would  be  capatde  of  dtminiriiing  the 
ardour  of  the  allks ;  that  they  wouki  thereby  have 
time  to  tamper  with  them,  and  might  be  able  to  draw 
some  of  them  c^  by  gold  and  silver,  which  they  wtnild 
take  care  to  distribute  among  the  leaders,  and  among 
8udi  as  had  the  greatest  sway  and  authority  in  their 
several  cities ;  and  that,  in  short,  thb  woidd  be  bo^ 
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the  eaaest  and  surest  method  of  subjecting  Gi^ce. 
This  opinion  was  veiy  wise,  but  was  overruled  by 
Mardcxiius,  whom  the  rest  had  not  courage  to  contra* 
diet.  The  result,  thercfoiie,  of  their  deliberations  was, 
that  they  should  give  battle  the  next  day.  Alexander, 
king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  on  the  side  of  the  Gre* 
cians  in  his  heart,  came  secretly  about  midnight  to 
^ir  camp,  and  informed  Aristides  <^  all  that  had 


Pausanias  forthwith  gave  orders  to  the  officers  to 
prepare  themselves  for  battle ;  «id  imparted  to  Aristides 
ibt  design  he  had  formed  of  changing  his  order  of  bat* 
lie,  by  placing  the  Athenians  in  the  right  wing,  instead 
rfthe  left,  HI  order  to  their  opposing  the  Persians,  with 
whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  engage.  Whether 
it  was  fear  or  prudence  that  induced  Pausanias  to  pro- 
pose this  new  disposition,  the  Athenians  accepted  it 
with  pleasure.  Nothing  was  heard  among  them  but 
mutual  exhortations,  to  acquit  themselves  bravely,  bid- 
ding each  other  remember,  that  neither  they  nor  their 
enemies  were  changed  since  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
unless  it  were,  that  victory  had  increased  the  courage 
of  the  Athenians,  and  had  dispirited  the  Persians.  Wo 
do  not  fight,  said  they,  as  they  do,  for  a  country  only, 
or  a  city,  but  for  the  trophies  erected  at  Marathon  and 
at  Solamki,  that  they  may  not  appear  to  be  the  work 
only  of  Miltiades,  and  of  fortune,  but  the  work  of  the 
Athenians.  Encouraging  one  another  in  this  manner, 
Acj  went  with  all^  the  alacrity  imaginable  to  change 
Aeirpost.  But  Mardonius,  upon  the  intelligence  he 
received  of  this  movennent,  having  made  the  like 
change  in  his  order  of  battle,  both  sides  ranged  their 
tioops  agam  accwding  to  their  former  dispositkm* 
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The  whole  day  passed  in  dus  manner  widiout  dieir  com* 
ing  to  action* 

In  the  evening  the  Grecians  held  a  council  of  war, 
in  which  it  was  resolved,  that  they  should  decamp  from 
the  place  they  were  in,  and  march  to  another,  more  con- 
veniently situated  for  water.  Night  being  come  on^ 
and  the  oflicers  endeavouring,  at  the  head  of  their  corps, 
to  make  more  haste  than  ordinary  to  the  camp  marked 
out  for  them,  great  jconfusion  happened  among  the 
troops,  some  going  one  way  and  some  another,  without 
observing  any  order  or  regularity  in  their  march.  At 
last  they  halted  near  the  little  city  of  Platea« 

On  the  first  news  of  the  Grecians  being  decamped, 
Mardonius  drew  his  whole  army  into  order  of  battle, 
and  pursued  them  with  the  hideous  shouting  and  ho\H« 
ing  of  his  barbarian  forces,  who  thought  they  were 
marching,  not  so  much  in  order  to  fight,  as  to  strip  and 
plunder  a  flying  enemy :  and  their  general  likewise, 
making  himself  sure  of  victory,  proudly  insulted  Arta- 
bazus,  reproaching  him  with  his  fearful  and  cowardly 
pnAlence,  and  with  the  false  notion  he  had  conceived  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  who  never  fled,  as  he  pretended, 
before  an  enemy ;  whereas  here  was  an  instance  of  the 
contrary.  But  the  general  quickly  found  this  was  no 
false  or  ill  grounded  notion.  He  happened  to  fall  in 
with  the  Lacedemonians,  who  were  alone,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  of  the  Grecian  army,  to  the  num* 
ber  of  fifty  thousand  men,  together  with  three  thousand 
of  the  Tegeate.  The  encounter  was  exceeding  fierce 
and  resolute ;  on  both  sides  the  men  fought  with  the 
courage  of  Gons  ;  and  the  barbarians  perceived  that 
they  had  to  do  with  soldiers  who  were  determined  to 
conquer  or  die  in  the  field.  The  Athenian  troops,  to 
whom  Pausanias  sent  an  officer,  were  already  upon  their 
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maith  to  their  aid :  but  the  Greeks  who  had  taken 
part  with  the  Persians,  to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand 
men,  went  out  to  meet  them  on  their  way,  and  hindered 
them  from  proceeding  any  farther.  Aristides  with 
bis  litde  body  of  men  bore  up  firmly  against  them,  and 
withstood  their  Attack,  letting  them  see  how  insignifi. 
cant  a  superiority  of  numbers  b  against  true  courage 
and  bravery. 

The  battle  being  thus  divided  into  two,  and  fought 
in  two  different  places,  the  Spartans  were  the  first 
who  broke  in  upon  the  Persian  forces,  and  put  them 
into  disorder.  Mardonius,  their  general,  falling  dead 
of  a  wound  he  had  received  in  the  engagement,  all  his 
army  betook  themselves  to  flight;  and  those  Greeks 
who  were  engaged  against  Aristides  did  the  same  thing, 
as  soon  as  they  understood  the  barbarians  were  defeated. 
The  latter  ran  away  to  their  former  camp,  which  they 
had  quitted,  where  they  were  sheltered  and  fortified 
with  an  inclosure  of  wood.  The  Lacedemonians  pur- 
sued them  thither,  and  attacked  them  in  their  intrench- 
ment ;  but  this  they  did  poorly  and  weakly,  like  people 
that  were  not  much  accustomed  to  sieges,  and  to  attack 
walls.  The  Athenian  troops,  having  advice  of  this, 
left  off  pursuing  their  Grecian  adversaries,  and  marched 
to  the  camp  of  the  Persians,  which  after  several  assaults 
they  carried,  and  made  a  horrible  slaughter  of  the 
enemy. 

Artabazus,  who,  from  Mardonius's  imprudent  man- 
agement, had  but  too  well  foreseen  the  misfortune  that 
befell  them,  after  having  distinguished  himself  in 
the  engagement,  and  given  all  possible  t>roofs  of  his 
courage  and  intrepidity,  made  a  timely  retreat  with  the 
krty  thousand  men  he  commanded ;  and  preventing 
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hb  flight  from  being  known  by  the  expedition  of  his 
march,  he  arrived  safe  at  Byzantium,  and  from  thence 
returned  into  Asia.  Of  all  the  rest  of  the  Persian 
army,  not  four  thousand  men  escaped  after  that  day's 
slaughter :  all  were  killed  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Grecians ;  who  by  that  means  delivered  themselves 
at  once  from  all  further  invasions  from  that  nadon  ;  no 
Persian  army  having  ever  appeared  after  that  time  on 
this  side  of  the  Hellespont. 

"^  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
month  Boedromion,"  according  to  the  Athenian  man* 
ner  of  reckoning.  Soon  after,  the  allies,  as  a  testimo* 
ny  of  their  gratitude  to  heaven,  caused  a  statue  of  Jupi- 
ter to  be  made  at  their  joint  and  common  expense, 
which  they  placed  in  hb  temple  at  Olympia.  The 
names  of  the  several  nations  of  Greece,  that  were  pres- 
ent  in  the  engagement,  were  engraven  on  the  right 
side  of  the  pedestal  of  the  statue ;  the  Lacedemonians 
first,  the  Athenians  next,  and  all  the  rest  in  order. 

""  One  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Egina  came  and 
addressed  himsetf  to  Pausanias,  desiring  him  to  avenge 
the  indignity  that  Mardonius  and  Xerxes  had  shown 
to  Leonidas,  whose  dead  body  was  hung  up  on  a 
gallows  by  their  order,  and  urging  him  to  use  Mar- 
donius's  body  after  the  same  manner.  As  a  further 
motive  for  doing  so,  he  added,  that  by  thus  satisfying 
the  manes  of  those  that  were  killed  at  Thermopyle,  he 
would  be  sure  to  immortalize  his  own  name  through- 
out all  Greece,  and  make  his  memory  precious  to  the 
latest  posterity.  "  Carry  thy  base  counsel  elsewhere,'* 
replied  Pausanias.     "  Thou  must  have  a  very  wrong 

-A.M.3525.    Ant  J.  €.479.    Paus.  1.  v.  p.  532. 

"  This  day  answera  to  the  eighth  of  our  Septent^r. 

•  Herod.  I.  ix.  c.  TT,  rs. 
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BOidon  of  true  glory ^  to  imagine,  that  the  way  for  me  to 
acquire  it  is  to  resemble  the  barbarians.  If  the  esteem 
of  the  pec^le  of  Egina  is  not  to  be  purchased  but  by 
such  a  proceeding,  I  shall  be  content  with  preserving 
that  of  the  Lacedemonians  <xily,  amongst  whom  the 
base  and  ungenerous  pleasure  of  revenge  is  never  put 
in  competition  with  that  of  showing  clemency  and 
moderation  to  their  enemies,  and  especially  after  their 
death.  As  for  the  souls  of  my  departed  countiymen, 
they  are  sufficiently  avenged  by  the  death  of  the  many 
dKHisand  Persians  slain  upon  the  spot  in  the  last  en- 
gagement." 

'  A  dispute,  which  arose  between  the  Adienians  and 
Lacedemonians,  about  determining  which  of  the  two 
people  should  have  the  prize  of  valor  adjudged  to 
them,  as  also  which  of  them  should  have  the  privilege 
of  erecting  a  trophy,  had  like  to  have  sullied  all  the 
glory,  and  embittered  the  joy  of  their  late  victory. 
They  were  just  on  the  point  of  carrying  things  to  the 
last  extremi^,  and  would  certainly  have  decided  the 
£feneiice  with  their  swords,  had  not  Aristides  pre* 
railed  upon  them,  by  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel  and 
reasoning,  to  refer  the  determination  of  the  matter  to 
the  ju(%ment  of  the  Grecians  in  general.  This  propo^ 
dtion  being  accepted  by  both  parties,  and  the  Greeks 
being  assemUed  upon  the  spot  to  decide  the  contest, 
Tbeogiton  of  Megara,  speaking  upon  the  question, 
gave  it  as  his  opinicm,  that  the  prize  of  valor  ought  to 
be  adjudged  neither  to  Athens  nor  to  Sparta,  but  to 
some  other  city  ;  unless  they  desired  to  kindle  a  civil 
war,  of  more  fatal  consequences  than  that  they  had  just 
put  an  end  to.    After  he  had  finished  his  speech,  Cleo* 

pPlul.inAri8tp.43l. 
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critus  of  Corinth  rose  up  to  speak  his  sentiments  of 
the  matter :  and  when  he  began,  nobody  doubted  but 
he  was  going  to  claim  that  honour  for  the  city  of  which 
he  was  a  member  and  a  native  :  for  Corinth  was  the 
chief  city  of  Greece  in  power  and  dignity  after  those  of 
Athens  and  Sparta.  But  every  body  was  agreeably 
deceived  when  they  found,  that  all  his  discourse  tended 
to  the  praise  of  the  Plateaus,  and  that  the  conclusion  he 
made  from  the  whole  was,  that,  in  order  to  extinguish 
so  dangerous  a  contention,  they  ought  to  adjudge  the 
prize  to  them  only,  against  whom  neither  of  the  con- 
tending parties  could  have  any  grounds  of  anger  or 
jealousy.  This  discourse  and  proposal  were  received 
ynth  a  general  applause  by  the  whole  assembly.  Aris- 
tides  immediately  assented  to  it  on  the  part  of  the 
Athenians,  and  Pausanias  on  the  part  of  the  Lace* 
demonians. 

'  All  parties  being  thus  agreed,  before  they  began  to 
divide  the  spoil  of  the  enemy,  they  put  fourscore  tal- 
ents'* aside  for  the  Plateans,  who  laid  them  out  in  build- 
ing a  temple  to  Minerva,  in  erecting  a  statue  to  her 
honour,  and  in  adorning  the  temple  with  curious  and 
valuable  paintings,  which  were  still  in  being  in  Plu- 
tarch's time,  that  is  to  say,  above  six  hundred  j^ears 
afterwards,  and  which  were  then  as  fresh  as  if  they  had 
lately  come  out  of  the  hands  of  the  painters.  As  for 
the  trophy,  which  had  been  another  article  of  the  dis- 
pute, the  Lacedemonians  erected  one  for  themselves  in 
particular,  and  the  Athenians  another. 

The  spoil  was  immense.  In  Mardonius's  camp 
they  found  prodigious  sums  of  money  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver, besides  cups,  vessels,  beds,  tables,  necklaces,  and 

iHerod.l.ix.c.  79,  80. 
•'About  18,0001.  tteritng»  or  S0>000  crowns  French. s=2.80,00()i 
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bracelets  of  gold  and  silver,  not  to  be  valued  or  num- 
bered* It  is  observed  by  a  certain  historian/  that  these 
spcMls  proved  fatal  to  Greece,  by  becoming  the  instru* 
ments  of  introducing  avarice  and  luxury  among  her 
inhabitants.  According  to  the  religious  custom  of 
the  Grecians,  before  they  divided  the  treasure,  they 
appropriated  the  tythe,  or  tenth  part  of  the  whole,  to  the 
use  of  the  gods :  the  rest  was  distributed  equally  am^ng 
die  cities  and  nations  that  had  furnished  troops ;  and 
the  chief  officers  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  field  of  batde,  were  likewise  distinguished  in  this 
distribution.  They  sent  a  present  of  a  golden  tripod 
to  Delphos,  in  the  inscription  upon  which  Pausanias 
caused  these  words  to  be  inserted :  ^"  That  he  had 
defeated  the  barbarians  at  Platea,  and  that  in  acknowU 
e^n^nt  of  that  victory,  he  had  made  this  present  to 
ApoDo.'* 

This  arn^;ant  inscription,  wherein  he  ascribed  the 
honour  both  of  victc^  and  the  offisring  to  himself  only, 
oSakled  the  Lacedemonian  peojde,  who,  in  order  to 
pomsh  his  pride  in  the  ver}"^  point  and  place  where  he 
tfaoi^ht  to  exah  himself,  as  also  to  do  justice  to  their 
confederates,  caused  his  name  to  be  rased  out,  and  that 
<d  the  cities  which  had  contributed  to  the  victory  to  be 
put  in  the  stead  of  it.  Too  ardent  a  thirst  after  glory 
on  thb  occasion  did  not  give  him  leave  to  consider, 
that  a  man  loses  nothing  by  a  discreet  modes^,  vi4)ich 
ferbears  the  setting  too  high  a  value  upon  one's  own 
services,  and  which,  by  screening  a  man  from  envy,"^ 
serves  really  to  enhance  hb  reputation. 

*  Vieto  Mardonio  castra  referta  reg^tis  opulentic  capta,  unde  pHmuin 
Graeooa^  di?i«o  inter  se  auro  Peraico,  divitianim  luxuria  cepiU  Juiti» 
til.  e.  14.  *  Cor.  Nep.  in  Pauaan.  c.  1. 

V  Ipsa  dlssimuU^one  famse  fiiniani  snxit*     Tacit 
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F^usanias  gave  still  a  further  specimen  of  hi$  Spar* 
tan  spirit  and  humour,  in  two  entertainments  which  he 
ordered  to  be  prepared  a  few  days  after  the  engage* 
inent ;  one  of  which  was  costly  and  magnificent,  in 
Which  was  served  all  the  variety  of  delicacies  and  dain* 
ties  that  used  to  be  served  at  Mardonius^s  table  ;  and 
tfie  other  was  plain  and  frugal,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Spartans.  Then  comparing  the  two  entertainments 
together,  and  observing  the  difference  of  them  to  his 
officers,  whom  he  had  invited  on  purpose,  "  What  a 
madness,''  says  he,  '^  was  it  in  Mardonius,  who  was 
iKXUstomed  to  such  a  luxurious  diet,  to  come  and 
attack  a  people  like  us,  who  know  how  to  live  without 
all  dainties  and  superfluities,  and  want  nothing  of  that 
kuid." 

^  AU  the  Grecians  sent  to  Delpho^  to  consult  the 
oracle,  concerning  the  sacrifice  it  was  proper  to  offi^. 
The  answer  they  received  from  the  gods  was,  that  they 
diould  erect  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Liberate ;  but  that 
they  should  take  care  not  to  offer  any  sacrifice  upon  it, 
before  they  had  extinguished  all  the  fire  in  die  coan<^ 
try,  because  it  had  been  polluted  and  pro&ntd  by  die 
barbarians;  and  that  they  should  come  as  fiur  Delphos 
to  fetch  pure  fire,  which  they  were  to  take  from  the 
altar,  called  the  common  altar. 

This  answer  being  brought  to  the  Grecians  from  the 
oracle,  the  generals  immediately  dispersed  themselves 
throughout  the  whole  country,  and  caused  all  the  fires 
to  be  extinguished :  and  Euchidas,  a  citizen  of  Platea, 
having  taken  upon  himself  to  go  and  fetch  the  sacred 
fire  with  all  possible  expedition,  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  Delphos.     On  his  arrival,  he  purified  himself, 

"  Plut  in  Arist  p.  331,  332. 
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qprinkkd  his  body  with  consecrated  water,  put  on  a 
cfown  of  burel,  and  then  approached  the  altar,  irom 
whence,  with  great  reverence,  he  took  the  holy  fire,  and 
carried  it  with  him  to  Platea,  where  he  arrived  before 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  having  travelled  one  thousand 
sta^,  which  make  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  miles 
En^ish,  in  one  day.  As  soon  as  he  came  back,  he 
lahitedhb  fellow  citizens,  delivered  the  fire  to  them, 
Mdown  at  their  feet,  and  died  ina  moment  afiorwards. 
His  countrymen  carried  away  his  body,  and  buried  it  in 
the  temple  of  Diana,  sumamed  Euclia,  which  signifies 
'^of  good  renown;''  and  put  the  fdlowing  epitaph 
upon  his  tomb  in  the  compass  of  one  verse  :  ^^Here 
lies  Euchidas,  who  went  from  hence  to  Delphos,  and 
rctoroed  back  the  same  day." 

In  die  next  general  assembly  of  Greece,  which  was 
held  not  long  after  this  occurrence,  Aristides  prqx>sed 
the  fdlowing  decree :  that  all  the  cities  of  Greece, 
should  every  year  send  their  respective  deputies  to  Pla« 
tea,  in  order  to  o£kr  sacrifices  to  Jupiter  Liberator, 
and  to  the  gods  of  the  city  ;  (this  assembly  was  still 
regularly  held  in  the  time  of  Plutarch ;)  that  every 
five  years  there  should  be  games  celebrated  there, 
irtiich  should  be  called  the  Games  of  Liberty ;  that  the 
acTCTal  states  of  Greece  tc^ther  should  raise  a  body 
of  troops,  consisting  of  ten  thousand  foot,  and  a  thou- 
sand hcH-se,  and  should  equip  a  fleet  of  one  hundred 
^ps,  which  should  be  constantly  maintained  for  mak- 
ing war  against  the  barbarians ;  and  that  tlie  inhabitants 
of  Platea,  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  gods, 
dK>ukl  be  looked  upon  as  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  be 
concerned  in  no  other  function  than  that  of  ofiering 
prayers  and  sacrifices  for  the  general  preservation  and 
prosperity  of  Greece. 
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All  these  articles  being  approved  Of  and  passed  nAm 
a  law,  the  citizens  of  Platea  took  upon  them  to  solem^ 
nize  every  year  the  anniversary  festival  in  honour  of 
those  persons  that  were  slain  in  the  battle.  The  order 
and  manner  of  performing  tlys  sacrifice  was  as  follows : 
The  16th  day  of  the  month  Maimacterion,*  which 
answers  to  our  month  of  December,  at  the  first  appear* 
ance  of  daybreak,  they  walked  in  a  solemn  procession, 
which  was  preceded  by  a  trumpet  that  sounded  to 
battle.  Next  to  the  trumpet  marched  several  chariots, 
filled  with  crowns  and  branches  of  myrtle.  After  these 
chariots  was  led  a  black  bull,  behind  which  marched  a 
company  of  young  persons,  carrying  pitchers  in  their 
hands  full  of  wine  and  milk,  the  ordinary  effusions 
offered  to  the  dead,  and  vials  oi  oil  and  essence.  AU 
these  young  persons  were  fi^eemen  ;  for  no  slave  was 
allowed  to  have  any  part  in  this  ceremony,  which 
was  instituted  for  men  who  had  lost  dieir  lives  for  lib« 
arty.  In  the  rear  of  this  pomp  followed  the  Archon,  or 
chief  magistrate  of  the  Plateans,  for  whom  it  was  un- 
lawful at  any  other  time  even  so  much  as  to  touch 
iron,  or  to  wear  any  other  garment  than  a  white  one. 
But  upon  this  occasion,  being  clad  in  purple  raiment, 
having  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  holding  an  urn  in  his 
hands,  which  he  took  from  the  place  where  they  kept 
their  public  records,  he  marched  quite  through  the  citj-- 
to  the  place  where  the  tombs  of  his  memorable  coun- 
trymen were  erected.  As  soon  as  he  came  there,  he 
drew  out  water  with  his  urn  from  the  fountain,  washed 
with  his  own  hands  the  little  columns  that  stood  by  the 
tombs,  rubbed  them  afterwards  with  essence,  and  then 

«  Three  months  after  the  battle  of  Platea  was  fought  Probably  these 
funeral  rites  were  not  at  first  performed  till  after  the  enemy  weie  entirely 
fone,  and  the  country  wm  free. 
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kHled  die  boll  upon  a  pile  of  wood  prepared  for  that 
purpose.  After  having  offered  up  certain  prayers  to 
die  terrestrial  ^  Jupiter  and  Mercur}%  he  invited  those 
valiant  souls  deceased  to  come  to  their  feast,  and  to 
partake  of  their  funeral  effusions  ;  then  taking  a  cup  m 
ius  hand,  and  having  filled  it  with  wine,  he  poured  it 
out  on  the  ground,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice,  '^  I  pre- 
sent  this  cup  to  those  valiant  men  who  died  for  the  lib* 
crty  of  the  Grecians.*'  These  ceremonies  were  annu- 
ally performed  even  in  the  time  of  Plutarch. 

Diodonis  '  adds,  that  the  Athenians  in  particular 
embellis^d  the  n^onuments  of  their  citizens  who  died 
m  the  war  with  the  Persians  with  magnificent  oma-^ 
nents,  instituted  funeral  games  to  their  honour,  and 
ai^mnted  a  solemn  panegyric  to  be  pronounced  to  the 
same  intent,  which  in  all  probability  was  repeated  every 
year. 

The  reader  win  be  sensible,  without  my  observing 
k,  bow  much  these  solemn  testimonies  and  perpetual 
demonstrations  of  honour,  esteem,  and  gratitude  for 
soldiers  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  defence  df 
Eberty,  conduced  to  enhance  the  merit  of  valor,  and 
of  the  services  they  rendered  their  country,  and  to  in- 
^tre  the  spectators  with  emulation  and  courage  ;  and 
how  exceeding  proper  all  this  was  for  cultivating  and 
perpetuating  a  spirit  of  bravery  in  the  people,  and 
'fer  tndcing  their  troops  victorious  and  invincible. 

The  reader,  no  doubt,  will  be  as  much  surprised, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  see  how  wonderfully  carefiil  and 

'  The  terrettrial  Jupiter  is  no  other  than  Pluto  s  and  the  same  epithet 
^  terffetrial  was  also  giten  to  Mercurf>  because  it  was  beliored  to  iK 
^office  to  coodact  departed  soub  to  the  infernal  refpions. 

•Lib.  zi. p.  26k 

VOL.  a»  13 
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exact  these  people  were  in  acquitting  themselves  on  all 
occasions  of  the  duties  of  religion.  The  great  event 
which  I  have  just  been  relating,  viz.  the  battle  of  Pla- 
tea,  affords  us  very  remarkable  proofs  of  this  particular, 
in  the  annual  and  perpetual  sacrifice  they  instituted 
to  Jupiter  Liberator,  which  was  still  continued  m  the 
time  of  Plutarch  ;  in  the  care  they  took  to  consecrate . 
the  tenth  part  of  all  their  spoil  to  the  gods ;  and  in  the 
decree  proposed  by  Aristides  to  establish  a  solemn 
festival  for  ever,  as  an  anniversary  commemoration  of 
that  success.  It  is  a  delightful  thing,  methinks,  to  see 
pagan  and  idolatrous  nations  thus  publicly  confessing 
and  declaring,  that  all  their  expectations  centre  in  the 
Supreme  Being ;  that  they  think  themselves  obliged  to 
ascribe  the  success  of  all  their  undertakings  to  him  ^ 
that  they  look  upon  him  as  the  author  of  all  their  vie* 
tories  and  pro^rities,  as  the  sovereign  ruler  and  dis- 
poser of  states  and  empires,  as  the  source  from  whence 
all  salutary  counsels,  wisdom,  and  courage  are  derived^ 
and  as  entided,  on  all  these  accounts,  to  the  first  and 
best  part  of  their  spoils,  and  to  their  perpetual  acknowl- 
edgments and  thanksgivings  for  siich  distinguished 
favours  and  benefits. 


SECTION  X. 

THE   BATTLE  KBAR  MTCALE.      THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  PSE- 

SIANS. 

*  On  the  same  day  the  Greeks  fought  the  battle  of 
Platea,  their  naval  forces  obtained  a  memorable  victory 
in  Asia  over  the  remainder  of  the  Persian  fleet.  For 
whilst  that  of  the  Greeks  lay  at  Egina,  under  the  com- 

•  Herod.  Lix.c.  89— 105.    Diod.  I.  xi  p.  26-5%^ 
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jnand  of  Leotychides,  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta^  and  of  ^ 
Xandiippus  the  Athenian,  ambassadors  came  to  those 
generals  firom  the  lonians,  to  invite  them  into  Asia  to 
deSver  the  Grecian  cities  from  their  subjection  to  the 
barbarians.  On  this  invitation  they  immediately  set 
sail  fdr  Asia,  and  steered  their  course  by  Delos; 
where,  when  they  arrived,  other  ambassadors  arrived 
from  Samos,  and  brought  them  intelligence,  that  the 
Persian  fleet,  which  had  passed  the  winter  at  Cumse, 
was  then  at  Samos,  where  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  defeat  and  destroy  it,  earnestly  pressing  them  at  the 
same  time  not  to  neglect  so  favourable  an  opportunity. 
The  Greeks  hereupon  sailed  away  directly  for  Samos. 
But  the  Persians  receiving  intelligence  of  their  ap* 
proach,  retired  to  Mycale,  a  promontory  of  the  conti« 
nent  of  Asia,  where  thefr  land  army,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  who  were  the  remainder  of 
those  that  Xerxes  had  carried  back  from  Greece  the 
year  before,  was  encamped.  Here  they  drew  their 
vessels  ashore,  which  was  a  common  practice  among 
the  ancients,  and  encompassed  them  round  with  a 
strong  rampart.  The  Grecians  followed  them  to  the 
very  place,  and  with  the  help  of  the  lonians,  defeated 
their  land  army,  forced  their  rampart,  and  burnt  all 
their  vessels. 

The  batde  of  Platea  was  fought  in  the  morning,  and 
that  of  Mycale  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  ;  and 
yet  all  the  Greek  writers  pretend  that  the  victory  of 
Platea  was  known  at  Mycale  before  the  latter  engage^ 
ment  was  begun,  though  the  whole  Egean  sea,  which 
lequires  several  days  sailing  to  ^x)ss  it,  was  between 
those  two  places*  But  Diodorus,  the  Sicilian,  explain^ 
us  this  mystery.     He  tells  us,   that  Leotychide^ 
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ddsenring  his  soldiers  to  be  much  dejected  far  fear  their 
Gountiymen  at  Platea  should  sink  under  the  numbers 
of  Mardonius's  army,  contrived  a  stratagem  to  reani- 
mate them ;  and  that,  therefore,  when  he  was  just  upon 
the  pcnnt  of  making  the  first  attack,  he  caused  a  rumour 
to  be  **  spread  ammig  his  troops,  that  the  Persiaite  were 
defiealed  at  Platea,  though  at  that  time  he  bad  no  num. 
ner  of  knowledge  of  the  matter. 

®  Xerxes«  bearing  the  news  of  these  two  overthrows, 
left  Sardis  with  as  much  haste  and  hurty  as  he  had  done 
Athens  before,  after  the  battle  of  Salamin,  and  retired 
with  great  precipitation  into  Persia,  in  order  to  put  him- 
self, as  far  as  he  possibly  could,  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
victorious  enemies.^  But  before  he  set  out,  he  gave 
orders  tfiat  his  people  should  bum  and  demdish  all  the 
temples  belonging  to  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia  :  which 
order  was  so  far  executed,  that  not  one  escaped,  except 
the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus**  He  acted  in  this 
mamier  at  the  instigation  of  the  Magi,  who  were  pro- 
fessed enemies  to  temples  and  images.  The  second 
Zoroaster  had  thoroughly  instructed  him  in  their  relig- 
ion, and  made  him  a  zealous  defender  of  it.'  Pliny  in- 
forms us,  that  Ostanes,  the  head  of  the  Magi,^  wd  the 
patriarch  of  that  sect,  whp  maintained  its  maxims  and 
interests  with  the  greatest  violence,  attended  Xerxes 
upon  his  expedition  against  Greece.*  This  prince,  as 
he  passed  through  Bat^lon  on  his  return  to  Susa,  de- 
stroyed also  all  the  temples  in  that  city,  as  he  had  done 
those  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor ;  doubtless  durough 

^  What  we  are  told  al^o  of  Patilua  £milius*8  victory  over  the  Macedo- 
nians, which  was  known  at  Rome  the  very  day  it  was  obtiuned»  without 
doubt  happened  in  the  same  manner. 

•  Oiod  L  xi.  p.  28.       ^  Strab.  L  i.  p.  634.        <  Cic.  I.  ii.  de.  Leg.  n.  29. 

'Plin.  Lzxz.  c  1.  .  «  Arrian.  I.  vij. 
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^  same  piincipk,  and  out  of  hatred  to  the  sect  of  the 
Sabeans,  who  made  use  of  images  in  their  divine  if  or* 
skip,  which  was  a  thing  extremely  detested  by  the  M%gi. 
Perhaps  also,  the  desire  of  making  himself  amends  for 
the  charges  (^Hs  Grecian  expedition  by  the  spoil  sid 
phinder  of  those  temples^  might  be  another  motive  that 
induced  him  to  destroy  them:  for  it  is  certain  he  found 
immense  riches  and  treasure  in  them,  which  had  been 
amassed  together  through  the  superstition  of  princes 
and  people  during  a  long  series  of  ages* 

The  Grecian  fleet,  after  the  battle  of  Mycale,  set  sail 
toward  the  Helespont,  in  order  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  bridges  which  Xerxes  had  caused  to  be  laid 
over  that  narrow  passage,  and  which  they  supposed 
were  stiU  entire.  But  finding  them  broken  by  tem- 
pestuous weather,  Leotychides  and  his  Peloponneaian 
forces  returned  towards  their  own  country.  As  for 
Xanthippus,  he  staid  with  the  Athenians  and  their 
looim  confederates,  and  they  made  themselves  masters 
of  Sestus  and  the  Thracian  Chersonesus :  in  which 
pboes  they  found  great  booty,  and  took  a  vast  number 
of  [HisoBers.  After  which,  before  winter  came  on, 
they  returned  to  their  own  cities. 

From  this  time  all  the  cities  of  Ionia  revolted  from 
the  Persians ;  and  having  entered  into  confederacy 
with  the  Grecians,  most  of  them  preserved  their  liberty 
during  the  time  that  ensure  subsisted. 
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SECTION  XL 

THE  BARBAROUS   AND   INHUMAN  REV£KG£   OP   AMCSTRIS, 
THE   WIFE   OF   XERXES. 

Du R I N  G  the  residence  of  Xerxes  at  Sardis,^  he  con- 
oeived  a  violent  passion  for  the  wife  of  his  brother 
Masistus,  who  was  a  prince  of  extraordinary  merit,  had 
always  served  the  king  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity,  and 
bad  never  done  any  thing  to  disoblige  him.  The  vir- 
tue  of  thb  lady,  her  great  affection  and  fidelity  to  her 
husband,  made  her  inexorable  to  all  the  king's  solicit-, 
ations.  However,  he  still  flattered  himself,  that  by  a 
profusion  of  favours  and  liberalities  he  might  possibly 
gain  upon  her  ;  and,  among  other  kind  things  he  did 
to  oblige  her,  he  married  his  eldest  son  Darius,  whom 
he  intended  for  his  successor,  to  Artainta,  this  prin^ 
cess's  daughter,  and  ordered  that  the  marriage  should 
be  consiimmated  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Susa.  But 
Xerxes  finding  the  lady  still  no  less  impregnable,  in 
spite  of  all  his  temptations  and  attacks,  immediate^ 
changed  his  object,  and  fell  passionately  in  love  with 
her  daughter,  who  did  not  imitate  the  glorious  example 
of  her  mother's  constancy  and  virtue.  Whilst  diis 
intrigue  was  carrying  on,  Amestris,  wife  to  Xerxes, 
made  him  a  present  of  a  rich  and  magnificent  robe  of 
her  own  making.  Xerxes,  being  extremely  pleased 
with  this  Tohty  thought  fit  to  put  it  on  upon  the  first 
vbit  he  afterwards  made  to  Artainta ;  and  in  the  con- 
versation he  had  with  her,  he  mightily  pressed  her  to 
let  him  know  what  she  desired  he  should  do  for  her ; 
assuring  her,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  oath,  that  he 
would  grant  her  whatever  she  asked  of  him.    Artainta, 

*  A.M.  3525.    Ant.  J.  €.479.    Herod.  I.  ix.c.  107— 112. 
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upon  this,  desired  him  to  give  her  the  robe  he  had  on. 
Xerxes,  foreseeing  the  ill  consequences  that  would 
necessarily  ensue  upon  his  making  her  this  present,  did 
all  that  he  could  to  dissuade  her  from  insisting  upon 
it,  and  offered  her  any  thing  in  the  world  in  lieu  of 
iL  But  not  being  able  to  prevail  upon  her,  and  think* 
ing  lumself  bound  by  the  imprudent  {nx>miae  and  oath 
he  had  made  to  her,  he  gave  her  the  robe.  The  lady 
no  sooner  received  it,  but  she  put  it  on,  and  wore  it 
publkly  by  way  of  trophy. 

Amestris  being  confirmed  in  the  suspicions  she  had 
cmertained,  by  thb  action,  was  enraged  to  the  last 
degree.  But,  instead  of  letting  her  vengeance  &U 
upon  the  daugl^ter,  who  was  the  only  offender,  she 
resolved  to  wreak  it  upon  the  mother,  whom  slie  looked 
upon  as  the  authcx*  of  the  whole  intrigue,  though  she 
was  a^reiy  innocent  of  the  matter.  For  the  better 
executing  of  her  purpose,  she  waited  until  the  grand 
firast,  which  was  every  year  celebrated  on  the  king's 
l»rth  day,  and  which  was  not  far  off* ;  on  whidh  occa- 
aon  the  king,  according  to  the  established  custom  of 
the  country,  granted  her  whatever  she  demanded.  This 
day  then  being  come,  the  thing  which  she  desired  of 
his  majesty  was,  that  the  wife  of  Masistus  should  be 
delivered  into  her  hands.  Xerxes,  who  apprehended 
the  queen's  design,  and  who  was  struck  with  honor  at 
the  dumghts  of  it,  as  well  out  of  regard  to  his  brother, 
as  on  account  of  the  innocence  of  the  lady,  against 
whom  he  perceived  his  wife  was  so  violendy  exaspe- 
rated, at  first  refused  her  request,  and  endeavoiuxd  all 
lie  could  to  dissuade  her  from  it.  But  not  being  able 
cither  to  prevail  upon  her,  or  to  act  with  steadiness  and 
/jcsdution  himself|  he  at  last  yielded,  and  was  guilty 
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<rf*the  weakest  and  most  cruel  piece  of  complaisance 
that  ever  was  acted,  making  the  inviolable  obligations 
of  justice  and  humanity  give  way  to  the  arbitrary  laws 
irf'a  custom,  that  had  only  been  established  to  give  oc- 
casion for  the  doing  of  good,  and  for  acts  t>f  benificence 
and  generosity.  In  ^consequence  then  of  this  compfi- 
ance,  the  lady  was  apprehended  by  the  king's  guards, 
and  delivered  to  Amestris,  who  caused  her  breasts, 
tongue,  nose,  ears,  and  lips,  to  be  cut  off,  ordered  them 
to  be  cast  to  the  dogs  in  her  own  presence,  and  them 
sent  her  home  to  her  husband's  house  in  thaft  mutilated 
and  miserable  condition.  In  the  mean  time  Xerxes  had 
sent  for  his  brother,  in  order  to  prepare  Wm  for  this 
melancholy  and  tragical  adventure.  He  first  gave  him 
to  understand,  that  he  should  be  glad  he  would  pvtt 
away  his  wife  ;  and  t*  induce  him  thereto,  offered  to 
give  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  her  stead.  But  Ma« 
sistus,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  his  wife,  could  not 
prevail  upon  himself  to  divorce  her  :  whereupon 
Xerxes  in  great  wrath  told  him,  that  since  he  refused 
Ws  daughter,  he  should  neither  have  her  nor  his  wife ; 
and  that  he  would  teach  him  not  to  reject  the  offers  his 
master  had  made  him  ;  and  with  this  inhuman  reply 
dismissed  him. 

This  strange  proceeding  threw  Masistus  into  the 
greatest  anxiety ;  who,  thinking  he  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend the  worst  of  accidents,  made  all  the  haste  he  could 
liome,  to  see  what  had  passed  there  during  his  absence^ 
On  his  arrival  he  found  his  wife  in  that  deplorable  con- 
dition we  have  just  been  describing.  Being  enraged 
thereat  to  the  degree  we  may  naturally  imagine,  he 
assembled  all  his  family,  his  servants,  and  dependents, 
and  set  out  with  all  possible  expedkioa  for  fiactriana^ 
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whereof  he  was  governor,  determined  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  there,  to  raise  an  army  and  make  war  against 
die  king,  in  order  to  avenge  himself  fcH*  Us  barbarous 
treatment.  But  Xerxes  being  informed  of  his  hasty 
departure,  and  from  thence  suspecting  the  design  he 
had  conceived  agiinst  ham,  sent  a  party  oi  horse  after 
lum  to  pursue  him ;  which  having  overtaken  him,  cut 
him  in  pieces,  together  with  his  children  and  all  his 
letmue.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  mwe  tragical  ex- 
ample of  revengc>  dian  I  have  now  related,  is  to  bi^ 
fiMiodin  histcMj. 

^  There  is  stitt  another  action,  no  less  cruel  or  impi* 
OBS  than  the  former,  related  of  Amestris.  She  orased 
fbiffteen  children  of  the  best  £imilies  in  Persia  to  be 
burnt  alive,,  as  a  sacrifice  to  die  infernal  gods,  out  of 
comi^iance  with  a  ^perstitious  custom  jnactised  by 
the  Persians. 

^  A^isistiis  beingdead,  Xerxes  gave  the  government 
of  Bactrvvui  to  his  second  son  Hystaspes  ;  who  beii^ 
by  that  means  pbliged  to  live  at  a  distance  from  the 
eouit,  gave  his  youiiger  tMrother  Artaxerxes  the  ofpot- 
tonity  of  ascending  the  throne  to  his  disadvantage,, 
af^  the  death  of  their  &ther,  as  will  be  seen  ui  the. 
sequeL 

•  Here  ends  Herodotus's  history,  viz.  at  the  battle  (tf 
id ycak,  and  the  siege  of  the  ciQr  of  Sestus  by  die 
Athenians. 

>HeTod.l. vile.  114^  »  »iod. I  xi.  p.  53. 
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SECTION   XII- 
tnm  xmmvihum  bbiqil»  the  walm  •<  thbik.  «ztt»  iwvwit jf« 

•TANDfMO   THE    OPFOilTION   OF   TBB    IWlCB»BllONIA2rS. 

'  Thb  war,  Gommonly  caUed  the  war  of  Media, 
'whtcb  had  lasted  but  two  y«ars,  being  temiaated  ia 
tfie  maimer  we  have  meiniofied,  die Atheaiam  relunied 
to  their  owti  Gountry,  sent  kfr  their  wives  andchildreiit 
whom  they  had  committed  to  the  care  of  their  frietida 
durii^  tiie  war,  and  began  to  think  of  rebuilding  their 
•  city,  which  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  itiQ  Va^ 
iiw&i  and  tosnrround  k  with  strong  watts,  hi  evder  to 
sec€nre  it  from  farther  violence.  Ilie  Lacedemoniuio 
halving  inteUigence  of  dus,  conceived  a  jes^usy ,  and 
began  to  apprehend,  that  Athens,  which  was  alrtady 
very  powetfol  by  sea,  if  k  should  go  on  to  increase  tlo 
strength  by  land  also,  might  take  upon  her  mtime  togrre 
hws  to  Sparta,  and  to  deprive  her  of  that  cuthorky  and 
preeminence,  which  she  had  ^kheito  exercised  0¥lr 
therestof  Gveece.  They  therefbre  sent  mi  embassy 
to  ^  Athenians,  die  purport  of  which  was,  ¥>  repre- 
sent to  diem,  that  the  common  interest  and  si^ty  re<^ 
quired,  that  there  should  be  no  fortified  cfcy  out  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  lest,  in  case  of  a  second  irruption,  k 
should  serve  for  a  place  of  arms  fi^  the  P^srsians,  who 
wouk}  be  sure  to  setde  diemadves  in  it,  as  they  had 
done  before  at  Thebes,  and  who  from  thence  would  be 
able  to  ijnfqst  the  whole  country,  and  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  it  very  speedily.  Themistocles,  who  since 
the  battle  of  Salamin  was  gready  considered  and  re- 
spected at  Athens,  easily  penetrated  into  the  true  design 
of  the  Lacedem(mians,  though  it  was  gilded  over  with 

■A.M.352S.    AntJ.C.irs,    Thocrd.l  TnLp.59^-62.    XHocLLxi* 
p.  30, 31.    Justin.  LiiQ' 15. 
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ttie  speckms  pretext  of  public  good  :  but  as  the  latter 
URcne  aMe,  widi  the  assistance  of  their  allifes,  to  hin- 
dcf  the  Athenians  by  force  from  carrying  on  the  wwfc, 
fai  case  they  shouM  positively  atid  absolutdy  refuse  to 
comply  with  their  demands,  be  advised  the  senate  to 
nake  use  of  cunning  and  dissimulation  as  well  as  they. 
The  answer  therefore  Aey  made  their  envoys  was, 
that  they  would  send  an  embassy  to  Sparta,  to  satisfy 
die  commonweeddi  concerning  their  jealousies  and 
apprehensions.  Themistocles  got  himself  to  be  nom- 
inated  one  crfthe  ambassadors,  and  persuaded  the  sen- 
ate not  to  let  his  colleagues  set  out  along  with  him,  but 
to  send  them  one  after  another,  in  order  to  gaiti  time 
fcr  carrying  on  die  work.  The  matter  was  executed 
pursuant  to  his  advice ;  and  he  accordingly  went  alone 
to  Lacedemon,  where  he  let  a  great  many  days  pass 
Widioiit  waiting  upon  the  magistrates,  or  applying  to 
tlie  senate.  And  upon  their  pressing  him  to  do  it,  and 
asking  him  the  reason  why  he  deferred  it  so  long,  he 
nude  answer,  that  he  waited  fix*  the  arrival  of  hh  cd* 
leagues,  that^diey  might  all  have  their  audience  of  the 
Senate  together,  and  seemed  to  be  very  much  surprised 
Aat  they  were  so  long  in  coming.  At  length  they 
arrived;  but  aU  came  singly,  and  at  a  good  distance  of 
time  one  from  another.  During  aH  this  while,  the 
work  was  carried  on  at  Athens  with  the  utmost  indus- 
try and  vigor*  The  women,  children,  strangers,  and 
shves,  were  all  employed  in  it :  nor  was  it  interrupted 
right  or  day.  The  Spartans  were  not  ignorant  of  tiie 
natter,  but  made  great  complaints  of  it  to  Themis- 
todes,  who  positively  denied  the  fact,  and  pressed 
Acm  to  send  other  deputies  to  Athens,  in  order  to  in-  * 
bm  ^cmselves  better  of  the  fact ;  desiring  themmt 
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to  give  credit  to  loose  and  flying  repcMts/  witliost 
foundation.  At  the  same  time  he  secretly  advised  the 
Athenians  to  detain  the  Spartan  envoys  as  so  many 
hostages,  mitil  he  and  his  cdleagues  were  returned 
from  their  embassy,  fearing,  not  without  good  reason, 
that  they  themselves  might  be  served  in  the  same  man- 
ner at  Sparta.  At  last,  when  all  his  fellow  ambassadors 
were  arrived,  he  desired  an  audience,  and  declared  in 
full  senate,  that  it  was  really  true  the  Athenians  had  re-^ 
solved  to  fortify  their  city  with  strong  walls  ;  that  the 
work  was  almost  completed  ;  that  they  had  judged  it 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  their  own  security,  and 
for  the  puUic  good  of  the  allies  ;  telling  them  at  the 
same  time,  that  after  the  gres^t  experience  th^  had  of 
the  Athenian  people's  behaviour,  they  could  not  well 
suspect  them  of  being  wanting  in  their  zeal  for  th^ 
common  interest  of  their  country ;  Ai^,  as  the  con* 
dition  and  privileges  of  all  the  allies  ought  to  be  equals 
it  was  just  the  Athenians  should  provide  for  tiieir  own 
safe^  by  all  the  methods  they  judged  necessaiy, 
as  wdl  as  the  other  confederates;  that  they  had  thought 
lathis  expedient,  and  were  in  a  cwdition  todefend  their 
city  against  whomsoever  should  presume  to  attack  k ; 
imd  "  that  as  for  the  Lacedemonians,  it  was  not  much 
for  their  honour,  that  they  shoukl  desire  to  establish 
their  power  and  superiority  rather  upon  the  weak  and 
defenceless  condition  of  their  allies,  tljan  upon  their 
own  strength  and  valor.  The  Lacedemonians  were 
extremely  displeased  with  this  discourse .;  but  either 
out  of  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  esteem  for  their  coun^^ 
try,  or  out  of  a  conviction  that  they  were  not  able  to 

•>  Grayiter  castig^t  eos,  quod  non  Tiriutet  sed  imbecilliCate  soeionisi 
IPtentUn)  ^lisKrent.    Justin.  1.  ii.  c.  15. 
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oppose  dieir  enterprise,  they  dissembled  dieir  resent* 
ment;  and  the  ambassadors  on  both  sides,  having  aH 
4mitable  honours  paid  them,  returned  to  their  respec* 
tivedties. 

'^  ThemiBtodes,  who  had  always  his  tfioughts  fixed 
^pon  raising  and  augmenting  the  power  and  glory  of 
^le  Atbenian  conomonwealth,  did  not  confine  his  views 
to  the  waUs  ci  the  city.    He  went  on  with  the  same 
v%orous  application  to  finish  the  building  and  IbitL- 
ficatkms  of  the  Pireus:  fw,  from  the  time  he  entered 
into  office^  he  had  begun  that  great  work.    Before  his 
time  they  had  no  other  port  at  Athens  but  that  of  Pha« 
lerusy  which  was  neither  very  large  nor  ccmimodious, 
and  ccmsequently  not  capable  of  ansiwering  the  great 
designs  of  Themistodes.    For  this  reason  he  had 
cast  his  eye  upon  the  Pireus,  which  seemed  to  invite 
him  by  itsadvantagecms  situation,  and  t^,  the  conve- 
nienqr  of  its  three  spacious  havens,  which  were  capa* 
ble  rf  containing  above  four  hundred  vessels.  *  This 
undertaking  was  prosecuted  with  so  much  diligence 
and  vivaci^,  that  the  work  was  considerably  advanped 
in  a  very  little  time.  Themistocles  likewise  obtuned  a 
decree,  that  every  year  they  should  build  twenty  vessels 
for  the  augmentation  of  their  fleet :  and  in  order  to 
eng^;e  the  greater  number  of  wcnrkmen  and  sailors  to 
resort  to  Athens,  he  caused  particular  privileges  and 
immunities  to  be  granted  in  their  favour.    His  design 
was,  as  I  have  already  observed,  to  make  the  whole  force 
of  Athens  maritime ;  m  which  he  followed  a  very  differ- 
ent scheme  of  politics  from  what  had  been  pursued  by 
their  ancient  kings,  who,  endeavouring  all  they  could  to 
SJienatethe  mindsof  the  citizens  from  seafaring  business 

•  Thncyd.  p.  62|  65*    Diod.  1.  id.  p.  32}  35. 
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flBd  fiom  va^,  and  to  make  tliem  afipljr  llfaBiglftt 
whottjr  to  agitculttire  and  to  peaoeaUe  empbymenti^ 
puUidicsd  thb  hbk  :  That  Minerva  dnpUtiog  widi 
Nq>tune,  to  know  which  of  them  should  be  declared 
^ti^n  irf*  Altku^  and  give  their  name  to  the  eiQr  ttewfy* 
built,  she  gained  her  cauaebjrifeewiag  her  jiadgca  the 
fanuachofanoKvetrBe,  thehifipjraj'ndSolofpenofeaad 
pknty,  wbidi  ahe  had  planted ;  wfaeR^mNeptonehad 
made  a  ieiy  horae^  the  sjrmbol  of  war  and 
tiae  out  of  din  earth  before  them. 


SECTION  XIIL 

*mt  BLACK  nattOlf  or  TBKMltTOtLtS  atJBCTBD  UNAVX* 
MOUSLY   BT   TKK  PEOPLE  Of    HTBEVB. 

Th£M1stoci£s  ,•  who  conceived  the  design  of  sup- 
plandng  the  Lacedemonians,  and  of  taking  the  govern- 
mentrfGrcecc  out  of  theh- hands,  in  order  to  put  k 
into  those  of  the  Athenians,  kept  his  eye  and  his 
thoughts  continually  fixed  upon  that  great  project.  And 
as  he  was  not  very  nice  or  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of 
his  measures,  whatever  tended  towards  the  accom^ 
plishing  of  the  end  he  had  in  vkw,  he  kxiked  upon  as 
just  and  lawful.  On  a  certain  day  then  he  declared,  in  a 
fon  assembly  of  the  people,  tiiat  he  had  a  very  imports 
ant  design  to  propose,  but  that  he  could  not  commu- 
nicate  it  to  the  people  ;  because  its  success  required  it 
should  be  carried  on  with  the  greatest  secrecy :  he 
therefore  desired  diey  would  app6int  a  person,  to  whom 
he  might  eicplain  himself  upon  the  matter  in  question. 
Aristides  was  unanimously  pitched  upon  by  the 
whole  assembly,  who  referred  themselves  entirely  to 

«  Plut  la  Thefoiit  p.  121,  US  i  w  Arbt  p.  333. 
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bbepinion  of  the  afiHir :  so  great  a  cot^dcfice  had 
diejr  both  m  his  probity  and  prudence.  Themistodes 
theiefbre  having  taken  him  aside,  told  him^  that  the 
design  he  had  conceived  was  to  bum  the  feet  bekxig* 
iagto the  rest  ottke  Oreciaa  stales,  which  theahjr  in  a 
neighbouring  port,  mi  that  by  this  iqobis  Athena 
would  certainly  beoonemistves^ofiflOmecew  Aris- 
tidesheveupon  leturnedtotiie  assemU)?,  and  only  de* 
dared  to  them,  ^t  indeed  notfungooukl  be  noread^ 
vanta^ieQus  to  die  comnooweallh  dian  TheaiBtode&'a 
ptofec^  bnt  diat  ^  the  same  time  nothing  in  die  world 
eenld  be  more  unjust.  All  the  peoplq  unavmously 
crdsncd  that  Themistoclea  should  ensdcd^  desist  from 
hisprojci^  Weseeinthbin8fcmot,diatthetideof|ii8t 
>  not  given  to  Aristides,  even  in  hb  lifetime,  with- 
le  fbondatiQO :  a  title*  says  Plutarch,  infinitely 
to  aU  those  which  conquerors  pursue  widi  so 
nmeh  avdor,  and  w^ch,  in  some  measure,  approadies 
a  man  to  die  divinity. 

Idonot  know  whedier  aU  history  can  aibrd  us  n 
iKt  mope  wmtfay  of  admiratioa  than  this*  It  is  mei 
a  cofbpainr  of  philosophers,  to  whom  it  costs  noddng 
to  esrahlisk  fine  maxims  and  sublime  notions  of  moral* 
itj  in  tlm  schools,  who  determine  oathb  occasmn,  that 
die  coond^ntion  of  profit  and  advantage  ought  never 
topeevailinpnefeieuce  to  what  is  honest  and  just,  it 
is  an  entire  people^  who  are  highly  interested  in  the 
proposal  made  to  them^  who  are  convinced  that  it  is  of 
tlie  greatest  importance  to  the  welfoeof  the  state,  and 
iHio  however  reject  it  widi,  unanipious  consent,  and 
wkbouta  mpQMDt^  hesitation,  andtfaat  for  this  only 
leasoD,  tfaat  it  is  coiUrary  to  justice.  How  black  and 
perfidious,  W  die  odiier  hand;  was  the  design  lyhich 
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Themistocles  proposed  to  them,  of  burning  the  fleet  of 
their  Grecian  confederates,  at  a  time  of  entire  peace^ 
solely  to  aggrandize  the  power  of  the  Athenians !  Had 
he  an  hundred  times  the  merit  ascribed  to  him,  this  sin- 
gle action  would  be  sufficient  to  sully  all  hb  glory.  F<m: 
k  is  the  heart,  that  is  to  say,  integrity  and  probity,  that 
constitutes  and  distinguishes  true  merit. 

I  am  scMTy  that  Plutarch,  who  generally  judges  of 
tilings  with  great  justness,  does  not  seem  on  this  occa- 
sion to  condemn  Themistocles.  After  having  qpoken 
ofthe  works  he  had  efiected  in  the  Pireus,  he  goes  on 
to  the  &ct  in  question,  of  which  he  sqrs,  ^"  Themiato- 
des  projected  scmiething  sHU  greater  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  their  maritime  power.'' 
•  '^  The  Lacedemonians  having  proposed  in  die  council 
of  tfie  Amphictyons,  that  all  the  cide&  which  had  not 
trii:en  arms  against  Xerxes,  should  be  excluded  from 
that  assembly,  Themistocles,  who  apprehended,  that  if 
&e  Thessalians,  the  Argives,  and  the  Thebans,  were 
excluded  that  council,  the  Spartans  would  by  that  means 
become  masters  of  the  suffi-ages,  and  consequendy 
^ermine  all  affairs  according  to  their  [deasure ;  The- 
mistocles, I  say,  made  a  speech  in  behalf  of  the  cities 
they  were  for  excluding,  and  brought  the  deputies  that 
composed  the  assembly  over  to  his  sentiments.  He 
represented  to  them,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  cities 
that  had  entered  into  the  confederacy,  which  \vere  but 
tiiirty  one  in  the  whole,  were  very  small  and  inoHisid^ 
erable  ;  that  it  would  therefore  be  a  very  strange,  as 
well  as  a  very  dangerous  proceeding,  to  deprive  all  the 
other  cities  of  Greece,  of  their  votes  and  [daces  in  the 
grand  assembly  of  the  nation,  and  by  that  means  suffei: 

p  Miiftr  'H  h994$.  4  Hot.  in  Thetnin.  p.  122.. 
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the  august  council  of  the  Amphictyons  to  fall  under  the 
Erection  and  influence  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  pow- 
erful cities,  which  for  the  future  would  give  law  to  all  the 
rest,  and  would  subvert  and  abolish  that  equality  of 
power,  which  was  justly  regarded  as  the  basis  and  spul 
oTali  republics.  Themistocles,  by  this  plain  and  open 
declaration  of  his  opinion,  drew  upon  himself  the  ha- 
tred of  the  Lacedemonians,  who  from  that  time  became 
his  professed  enemies.  He  had  also  incurred  the  di$« 
plea^ue  of  the  rest  of  the  allies,  by  his  having  exacted 
contributicMis  firom  them  in  too  rigorous  and  rapacious 
a  manner. 

'  When  the  city  of  Athens  was  entirely  rebuilt,  the 
people,  finding  themselves  in  a  state  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, endeavoured  by  all  scnrts  of  methods  to  get 
the  government  into  their  hands,  and  to  make  the  Athe- 
nian state  entirely  popular.  This  design  of  theirs^ 
Ihou^  kept  as  secret  as  possible,  did  not  escape  the 
vigilance  and  penetration  of  Aristides,  who  saw  all  the 
consequences  with  which  such  an  innovation  would 
be  attended.  But,  as  he  considered  on  one  hand,  that 
the  people  were  entided  to  some  regard,  on  account  of 
the  vaku*  they  had  shown  in  all  the  late  batdes  they 
had  gained ;  and  on  the  other,  that  it  would  be  no  easy 
natter  to  curb  and  restrain  a  people,  who  still  in  a  man- 
ner had  their  arms  in  their  hands,  and  who  were  grown 
more  insdent  than  ever  from  their  victories  ;  on  these 
considerations,  I  say,  he  thought  it  prqper  to  observe 
measures  with  them,  and  to  find  out  some  medium 
to  satisfy  and  appease  them.  He  therefore  passed  a 
*crre,  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  the  government 

'  Plot,  in  Arist  p., 332. 
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should  be  common  to  all  the  citizens,  and  that  the 
archons,  who  were  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  who  used  to  be  chosen  only  out  of  the 
richest  of  its  members,  viz.  from  among  those  only  who 
received  at  least  five  hundred  medimnis  of  grain  out  of 
the  product  of  their  lands,  should  fpr  the  future  be 
elected  indifferendy  out  of  all  the  Athenians  without 
distinction.  By  thus  giving  up  something  to  the  peo- 
ple, he  prevented  all  dissensions  and  commotions, 
which  might  have  proved  fatal,  not  only  to  the  Athe- 
nian state,  but  to  all  Greece. 


SECTION  XIV. 

TBB  LAOBDEMOSIANi  LOSE   THE  CRlEf   COMMAND    TRAOUOR     TRK 
PEIDB   AHD   ARROGANCE    OF   PAUSANIAt. 

The  Grecians,*  encouraged  by  the  happy  success 
which  had  every  where  attended  their  victorious  arms, 
determined  to  send  a  fleet  to  sea,  in  order  to  deliver 
such  of  their  allies  as  were  still  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Persians,  out  of  their  hands.  Pausanias  was  the  com- 
mander of  the  fleet  for  the  Lacedemonians ;  and  Aris- 
tides,  and  Cimon  the  son  of  Miltiades,  commanded  for 
the  Athenians.  They  first  directed  their  course  to  the 
isle  of  Cyprus,  where  they  restored  all  the  cities  to  their 
liberty :  then  steering  towards  the  Hellespont,  they 
attacked  the  city  of  Byzantium,  of  which  they  made 
themselves  masters,  and  took  a  vast  number  of  prison- 
ers, a  great  part  of  whom  were  of  the  richest  and  most 
considerable  families  of  Persia. 

Pausanias,  who  from  this  time  conceived  thoughts 
of  betraying  his  country,  judged  it  proper  to  make  use 

•A.M.  3528.    Ant  J.  0.476.    Thu€]rd.li.p.63,  84-8i. 
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of  this  Opportunity  to  gain  the  favour  of  Xerxes.  To 
this  end  he  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  among  his 
troops,  that  the  Persian  noblemen,  whom  he  had  com- 
mitted to  the  guard  and  care  of  one  of  his  officers,  had 
made  their  escape  by  night,  and  were  fled  :  whereas 
he  had  set  them  at  liberty  himself,  and  sent  a  letter  by 
them  to  Xerxes,  wherein  he  ofiered  to  deliver  the  city 
of  Sparta  and  all  Greece  into  his  hands,  on  condition 
he  would  gtvc  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The 
king  did  not  fail  to  give  him  a  favourable  answer,  and 
to  send  him  very  large  sums  of  money  also,  in  order  to 
win  over  as  many  of  the  Grecians  as  he  should  find 
disposed  to  enter  into  his  designs.  The  person  he  . 
appointed  to  manage  this  intrigue  with  him,  was  Arta- 
bazus ;  and  to  the  end  that  he  might  have  it  in  his 
power  to  transact  the  matter  with  the  greater  ease  and 
security,  he  made  him  governor  of  all  the  sea  coasts  of 
A^  Minor. 

'  Pausanias,  who  was  already  dazzled  with  the  pros- 
pect of  his  future  greatness,  began  from  this  moment 
to  change  his  whole  conduct  and  behaviour.  The 
poor,  modest,  and  frugal  way  of  living  at  Sparta ;  their 
subjectioa  to  rig^d  and  austere  laws,  which  neither 
spared  nor  respected  any  man's  person,  but  were  alto- 
gether as  inexcnrable  and  inflexible  to  the  greater  as 
to  those  of  the  meanest  condition  ;  all  this,  Isay,  be- 
came  in^ipportable  to  Pausanias.  He  could  not  bear 
die  thoughts  of  going  back  to  Sparta,  after  his  having 
been  possessed  of  such  high  commands  and  employ* 
ments,  to  return  to  a  state  of  equality,  that  confounded 
him  with  the  meanest  of  the  citizens ;  and  this*  was  the 
cause  of  his  entering  into  a  treaty  with  the  barbarians* 

Fltit.  Ui  Arist  p.  332|  333. 
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Having  done  this,  he  entirely  laid  aside  the  manners 
and  behaviour  of  his  country  ;  assumed  both  the  dress 
and  state  of  the  Persians,  and  imitated  them  in  all  their 
expensive  luxury  and  magnificence.  He  treated  the 
allies  with  an  insufferable  rudeness  and  insolence ; 
never  spoke  to  the  officers  but  with  menaces  and  arro* 
gance ;  requu^d  extraordinary  and  unusual  honours 
to  be  paid  to  him ;  and  by  his  whole  behaviour  rendered 
the  Spartan  dominion  odious  to  all  the  confederates. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  courteous,  affable,  and  obliging 
deportment  of  Aristides  and  Cimon ;  an  infinite  remote- 
ness firom  all  imperious  and  haughty  airs,  which  only 
tend  to  alienate  pec^e  and  multiply  enemies ;  a  gentle, 
kind,  and  beneficent  disposition,  which  showed  itself  in 
all  their  actions,  and  which  served  to  temper  the  au« 
thority  of  their  commands,  and  to  render  it  both  easy 
and  amiable ;  the  justice  and  humanity  conspicuous  in 
every  thing  they  did ;  the  great  care  they  took  to  of- 
fend no  person  whatsoever,  and  to  do  kind  offices  and 
services  to  all  about  them :  all  this,  I  say,  hurt  Pausanias 
exceedingly,  by  the  contrast  of  their  opposite  characters, 
and  exceedingly  increased  the  general  discontent.  At 
last  this  dissatisfaction  publicly  broke  out ;  and  ail  the 
aUies  deserted  him,  and  put  themselves  under  the  com- 
mand and  protection  of  the  Athenians.  Thus  did 
Aristides,  says  Rutarch,  by  the  prevalence  of  that  hu- 
manity and  gentleness,  which  he  opposed  to  the  arro- 
gance and  roughness  of  Pausanias,  and  by  inspiring 
Cimon  his  colleague  with  the  same  sentiments,  insen- 
sibly draw  off  the  minds  of  the  allies  from  the  Lacede- 
monians, without  their  perceiving  it,  and  at  length  de- 
prived them  of  the  command ;  not  by  open  force,  or 
by  sending  out  armies  and  fleets  against,  them^  and  still 
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less  by  making  use  of  any  arts  or  perfidious  practices ; 
but  by  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  his  conduct,  and 
by  rendering  the  government  of  the  Athenians  amiable. 
It  must  be  confessed  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
Spartan  peoide  on  this  occasion  showed  a  greatness 
of  soul  and  a  spirit  of  moderation,  that  can  never  be 
sufficiently  admired :  for  when  they  were  convinced, 
diat  their  commanders  grew  haughty  and  insolent  from 
dieirtoo  great  authority,  they  willingly  renoimced  the 
supericnity ,  which  they  had  hitherto  exercised  over  the 
rest  of  the  Grecians,  and  forbore  sending  any  more  of 
their'generalsto  command  the  Grecian  armies ;  choos* 
mg  rather,  adds  the  historian,  to  have  their  citizens 
wise,  modest,  and  submissive  to  the  discipline  and  laws 
of  the  commonwealth,  than  to  maintain  their  preemi- 
nence and  superiori^  over  all  the  Grecian  states. 


SECTION  XV. 

PAUIAJIIAS'S    SECRET    CONSPIRACY  WtTH   THE   PERSIANS. 
HIS   DEATH. 

Upon^  the  repeated  complaints  the  Spartan  com- 
monwealth received  on  all  hands  against  Pausanias,  they 
recalled  him  home  to  g^ve  an  account  of  his  conduct. 
But  not  having  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him  of 
his  having  carried  on  a  ccnrespondence  with  Xerxes, 
they  wereobliged  to  acquit  him  on  this  first  trial ;  after 
which  he  returned,  of  his  own  private  authority,  and 
without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  republic, 
to  the  city  of  Byzantium,  fix)m  whence  he  continued 
to  carry  on  his  secret  practices  with  Artabazus.  But, 
as  he  was  still  guilty  of  many  violent  and  unjust  pro* 

•  A.  M.  3539.     Ant  J.  0. 475.     Thucyd.  L  i.  p.  80,  8i  89.    Diod.  1. 
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ceedings,  whilst  he  resided  there,  the  Atheiuans  obliged 
him  to  leave  the  place ;  from  whence  he  retired  to 
Colonae,  a  small  city  of  Troas.  There  he  received  an 
order  from  the  Ephori  to  return  to  Sparta,  on  pain  of 
being  declared,  in  case  of  disobedience,  apuUicenemy 
and  traitcM*  to  his  country. '  He  complied  with  the  sum- 
mons, and  went  home,  hoping  he  should  still  be  able 
to  bring  himself  oflF  by  dint  of  money.  On  his  arrival 
he  was  committed  to  prison,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
brought  again  upon  his  trial  before  the  judges.  The 
chai^  brought  against  him  was  supported  by  many 
suspicious  circumstances  and  strong  presumptions* 
Several  of  his  own  slaves  confessed  that  he  had  prom- 
ised  to  give  them  their  liberty,  in  case  they  would  enter 
into  his  designs,  and  serve  him  with  fidelity  and  zeal  in 
the  execution  of  hb  projects.  But,  as  it  was  the  cus- 
tom  of  the  Ephori  never  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
death  against  a  Spartan,  without  a  full  and  direct  proof 
of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  they  looked  upon  the 
evidence  against  him  as  insufficient ;  and  the  more  so, 
as  he  was  of  the  royal  family,  and^was  actually  in- 
vested with  the  administration  of  the  regal  office ;  for 
Fausanias  exercised  the  function  of  king,  as  being- the 
guardian  and  nearest  relation^o  Plistarchus,  the  son  of 
Leonidas,  who  was  then  in  his  minority.  He  was 
therefore  acquitted  a  second  time,  and  set  at  liberty. 

Whilst  the  Ephori  were  thus  perplexed  for  want  of 
clear  and  plain  evidence  against  the  offender,  a  certain 
slave,  who  was  called  the  Argilian,  came  to  them,  and 
brought  them  a  letter,  written  by  Pausanias  himself  to 
the  king  of  Persia,  which  the  slave  was  to  have  carried 
and  delivered  to  Artabazus.  It  must  be  observed  by 
the  way,  that  this  Persian  governor  and  Pausanias  had 
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agreed  together,  immediately  to  put  to  death  all  the 

couriers  they  mutually  sent  to  one  another,  as  soon  as 

their  packets  or  messages  were  delivered,  that  there 

might  be  no  possibility  left  of  tracing  out  or  discovering 

dieir  correspondence.     The  Argilian,  who  saw  none 

of  his  fellow  servants  that  were  sent  expresses  return 

back  again,  had  some  suspicion ;  and  when  it  came  to 

his  turn  to  go,  he  opened  the  letter  he   was  intrusted 

with,  in  which  Artabazus  was  really  desired  to  kill  him 

pursuant  to  their  agreement.     This  was  the  letter  the 

dave  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Ephori ;  who  still 

thought  even  this  proof  insufficient  in  the  eye  of  the 

law,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  corroborate  it  by 

the  testimony  of  Pausanias  himself.     The  slave,  in 

concert  with  them,  withdrew  to  the  temple  of  Neptune 

in  Tenaros,  as  to  a  secure  asylum.    Two  small  closets 

were  purposely  made  there,  in  which  the  Ephori  and 

some  Spartans  hid  themselves.    The  instant  Pausanias 

was  informed  that  the  Argilian  had  fled  to  this  temple, 

be  hastened  thither,  to  inquire  the  reason.     The  slave 

confessed  that  he  had  opened  tlie  letter ;  and  that  finding 

by  the  contents  of  it  he  was  to  be  put  to  death,  he  had 

fled  to  that  temple  to  save  his  life.     As  Pausanias  could 

not  deny  the  fact,  he  made  the  best  excuse  he  could  ; 

promised  the  slave  a  great  reward ;  obliged  him  to 

promise  not  to  mention  what  had  passed  between  them 

to  any  person  whatsoever.     Pausanias  then  left  him. 

Pausanias's  guilt  was  now  but  too  evident.  The 
moment  he  was  retimied  to  the  city,  the  Ephori  were 
resolved  to  seize  him.  From  the  aspect  of  one  of  those 
magistrates,  he  plainly  perceived  that  some  evil  design 
was  hatching  against  him,  and  therefore  he  ran  with  the 
Utmost  speed  to  the  temple  of  Pallas,  called  Chalciecos, 
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near  that  place,  and  got  into  it  before  the  pursuers 
could  overtake  him.  The  entrance  was  immediately 
stopped  up  with  great  stones  ;  and  history  informs  us, 
that  the  criminal's  mother  set  the  first  example  on  that 
occasion.  They  now  tore  oflF  the  roof  of  the  chapel : 
but  as  the  Ephori  did  not  dare  to  take  him  out  of  it  by- 
force,  because  this  would  have  been  a  violation  of  that 
sacred  asylum,  they  resolved  to  leave  him  exposed  to 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  accordingly  he 
was  starved  to  death.  His  corpse  was  biuied  not  far 
horn  that  place ;  but  the  oracle  at  Delphos,  whom 
they  consulted  soon  after,  declared,  that  to  appease 
ibt  anger  of  the  goddess,  who  was  justly  offended  on 
account  of  the  violation  of  her  temple,  two  statues  must 
be  set  up  there  in  honour  of  Pausanias,  which  was  done 
accm^ngly. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Pausanias,  whose  wild  and  in- 
considerate ambition  had  stifled  in  him  all  sentiments 
of  probity,  honour,  love  of  his  country,  zeal  for  liberty^ 
and  of  hatred  and,  aversion  for  the  barbarians :  senti- 
ments  which,  in  some  measure,  were  inherent  in  all  the 
Greeks,  and  particularly  in  the  Lacedemonians. 


SECTION  XVI. 

THEMIST0CLE8    FLIES   TOR  SHELTER  TO   XING   ADMBTITS. 

Themistocles"*  was  also  charged  with  being  an 
accomplice  of  Pausanias.  He  was  then  in  exile.  A 
passionate  thirst  of  glory,  and  a  strong  desire  to  com- 
mand arbitrarily  over  the  citizens,  had  made  him  very 
odious  to  them.     He  had  built,  very  near  his  house, 

'"'Thucyd.l.i.p.89,90.   PluthiTheiiUftC4:sxiiLcSElv.    Coni.Nep. 
m  Tliemist. «.  viii. 
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a  temfde  in  honour  of  Diana,  under  thb  tide,  ^^  To 
Diana,  goddess  of  good  counsel  ;"  as  hinting  to  the 
Athenians,  that  he  had  given  good  counsel  to  their  dty, 
and  to  aU  Greece ;  and  he  also  had  placed  his  statue 
in  it,  which  was  standing  in  Plutarch's  time.  It  ap* 
peared,  says  he,  from  thb  statue,  that  his  physiognomy 
WHS  as  hcrgic  as  his  valor.  Finding  that  inen  listen* 
ed  witfapkasure  to  aU  the  calumnies  his  enemies  sprcBd 
against  him,  to  silence  them,  he  was  for  evo-  expa- 
tiatmg,  in  all  puUic  assemblies,  on  the  services  he  had 
done  his  country.  As  they  were  at  last  tired  with 
beaiii^  bim  repeat  this  so  often,  ^^How !"  says  he  to 
Aem, "  are  you  weary  o(  having  good  offices  frequently 
done  you  foy  the  same  persons?''  He  did  not  consider, 
that  putting  them  so  often  in  mind  *  of  his  services, 
was  in  a  manner  reproaching  them  with  their  having 
forgot  them,  which  was  not  very  oUiging ;  and  he 
seeoied  not  to  know,  that  the  surest  way  to  acquire 
qipboiae,  is  to  leave  the  bestowii^  of  it  to  others,  and 
to  resolve  to  do  such  things  only  as  are  praisewor- 
% ;  and  diat  a  frequent  repetition  of  one^  own  virtue 
and  exalted  actions,  is  so  £u:  fix>m  appeasing  oivy, 
duit  it  only  inlames  it. 

^  Themistocles,  after  having  been  banished  frc»n 
Adiens  by  the  ostracism,  withdrew  to  Argos.  He 
wasdiere  when  Pausanias  was  prosecuted  as  a  traftor, 
who  had  conspired  against  his  country.  He  had  at 
first  concealed  his  machinaticms  fit)m  Themistocles, 
iboo^  he  was  coc  of  his  best  friends ;  but  as  soon  as 
lie  was  expelled  his  country,  and  highly  resented  that 

'HocmdlestiiiDett    NamUtbxccommemoratioqiiatieiprobrftUoest 
I  beneHcii.   Tcrent.  in  Anar. 
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injury,  he  disclosed  his  projects  to  him,  and  pressed 
him  to  join  in  them.  To  induce  his  con^pliance,  he 
showed  him  the  letters  which  the  king  of  Persia  wrote 
to  him  ;  and  endeavoured  to  animate  him  against  the 
Athenians,  by  painting  dieir  injustice  and  ingratitude 
in  the  strongest  colours.  However,  Themistocles  re- 
jected with  indignation  the  proposals  of  Pausanias,  and 
refused  peremptorily  to  engage  in  any  manner  in  his 
schemes  :  but  then  he  concealed  what  had  passed  be- 
tween them,  and  did  not  discover  the  enterprise  he  had 
formed  ;  whether  it  was  that  he  imagined  Pausanias 
would  renounce  it  of  himself,  or  was  persuaded  that 
it  would  be  discovered  some  other  way  ;  it  not  being 
possible  for  so  dangerous  and  ill  concerted  an  enter- 
prise to  take  effect. 

After  Pausanias's  death,  several  letters  and  other 
things  were  found  among  his  papers,  which  raised  a 
violent  suspicion  of  Themistocles.  The  Lacedemo- 
nians sent  deputies  to  Athens  to  accuse  and  have  sen- 
tence of  death  passed  upon  him  ;  and  such  of  the  citi- 
zens who  Aivied  him,  joined  these  accusers.  Axis- 
tides  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  revenging  himself 
on  his  rival,  for  the  injurious  treatment  he  had  received 
from  him,  had  his  soul  been  capable  of  so  cruel  a  satis- 
faction. But  he  refused  absolutely  to  join  in  so  horrid 
a  combination  ;  as  little  inclined  to  delight  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  adversary,  as  he  had  before  been  to  re- 
gret his  successes.  Themistocles  answered  by  letters 
all  the  calumnies  with  which  he  was  charged ;  and 
represented  to  the  Athenians,  that  as  he  had  ever  been 
fond  of  ruling,  and  his  temper  being  such  as  would  not 
suffer  him  to  be  lorded  over  by  others,  it  was  highly 
improbable  that  he  should  have  a  design  to  deliver  up 
himself,  and  all  Greece,  to  enemies  and  barbarians. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  people,  too  strongly  wrought 
upon  by  his  accusers,  sent  some  persons  to  seize  him, 
^t  he  imght  be  tried  by  the  council  of  Greece.  The- 
mistocles,  having  timely  notice  of  it,  went  into  the 
island  of  Corcyra,  to  whose  inhabitants  he  formerly 
had  done  some  service :  however,  not  thinking  himself 
safe  there,  he  fled  to  EpLrus ;  and  finding  himself  still 
pursued  by  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians,  out  of 
despair  he  made  a  very  dangerous  choice,  which  was, 
to  fly  to  Admetus,  king  of  Molossus,  for  refuge.  This 
prince,  having  formerly  desired  the  aid  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  being  refused  with  ignominy  by  Themisto- 
des,  who  at  that  time  presided  in  the  government,  had 
retained  the  deepest  resentment  on  that  account,  and 
declared,  that  he  would  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
revenge  himself:  but  Themistocles,  imagining  that 
in  the  unhappy  situation  of  his  affairs,  the  recent  envy 
ofhisfeliow  citizens  was  more  to  be  feared  than  the 
ancient  grudge  of  that  king,  was  resolved  to  run  the 
hazard  of  it.  Being  come  into  the  palace  of  that  mon- 
arch, upon  being  informed  that  he  was  absent,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  queen,  who  received  him  very 
graciously,  and  instructed  him  in  the  manner  it  was 
yaroper  to  make  his  request.  Admetus  bemg  returned, 
Themistocles  takes  the  king's  son  in  his  arms,  seats 
himself  on  his  hearth  amidst  his  household  gods,  and 
there  telling  him  who  he  was,  and  the  cause  why  he 
fled  to  him  for  refuge,  he  implores  his  clemency,  owns 
that  hb  life  is  in  his  hand,  entreats  him  to  forget  tlie 
past,  and  represents  to  him  that  no  action  can  be  more 
worthy  a  great  king  than  to  exercise  clemency.  Ad- 
xnetns,  surprised  and  moved  with  compassion  in  seeing 
at  his  fieety  in  so  humble  a  posture,  the  greatest  man  of 
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all  Greece,  and  the  conqueror  of  all  Ana,  raised  him 
immediately  from  the  ground,  and  promised  to  protect 
him  against  all  his  enemies.  Accordingty,  when  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  came  to  demand  him, 
he  refused  absdutely  to  deliver  up  a  perscm  who  had 
made  his  palace  his  asylum,  in  the  firm  persuasion  that 
it  would  be  sacred  and  inviolable. 

Whilst  he  was  at  the  court  of  this  prince,  one  of  hit 
friends  found  an  opportunity  to  carry  off  his  wife  and 
children  from  Athens,  and  to  send  them  to  him  ;  for 
which  that  person  was  some  time  after  seized  and  con- 
demned  to  die.  With  regard  to  Thembtocles'  effects, 
his  friends  secured  the  greatest  part  of  them  for  him, 
which  they  afterwards  found  opportunity  to  remit  to 
him ;  but  all  that  could  be  discovered,  which  amounted 
to  one  hundred  *  talents,  was  carried  to  the  public 
treasury.  When  he  entered  upon  the  administration, 
he  was  not  worth  three  talents.  I  shall  leave  this ' 
illustrious  exile  for  some  time  in  the  court  of  king 
Admetus,  to  resume  the  sequel  oi  this  history. 


SECTION  xvn. 

A&IftlDEft'  DtSINTERESTED  ADMIKlStRATXOIIOf  THt  PITB* 
Lie  TREA$UltE.      QIS  PBATR  AND  SULOOIinC. 

I  HAVE  before  observed,*  that  the  conmiand  of 
Greece  had  passed  from  Sparta  to  the  Athenians* 
Hitherto  the  cities  and  nations  of  Greece  had  indeed 
contributed  some  sums  of  money  towards  canying  on 
the  expense  of  the  war  against  the  barbarians^  but  this 
repartition  or  division  had  always  occasioned  great 

•  100,000  CfowQiFnMich.    About  33950QLtterfing.ssS.10Q,00a. 
^PltitInArittp.333,334.    Diod.LzLp.3& 
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firads,  because  it  was  not  made  in  a  just  or  equal  pro- 
portion. It  was  thought  proper,  under  this  new  gov* 
emment^  to  lodge  in  the  island  of  Ddos  the  conunon 
treasure  of  Greece ;  to  fix  new  regulations  ^th  regard 
to  the  public  monies ;  and  to  lay  such  a  tax  as  might 
be  regulated  acccnding  to  the  revefiue  of  each  city  and 
state  :  in  order  that  die  expenses  being  equally  borne 
by  die  several  individuals  who  composed  the  body  of 
the  allies,  no  one  mi^t  have  reason  to  murmur.  The 
business  was,  to  find  a  person  of  so  honest  and  incor« 
mptamind,  as  to  dischai^  faithfully  an  emplojrment 
of  so  delicate  and  dangerous  a  kind,  the  due  adminis- 
traticHi  of  which  so  nearly  concerned  the  public  wel&re. 
AU  the  allies  cast  their  eyes  upon  Arisddes ;  accor- 
dii^y  they  invested  him  with  full  powers,  and  appointed 
him  to  levy  a  tax  on  each  of  them,  relying  entirely  on 
his  wisdom  and  justice. 

The  citizens  had  no  cause  to  repent  their  choice. 
*  He  presided  over  the  treasury  with  the  fidelity  and 
disinterestedness  of  a  man  who  looks  upon  it  as  a  cap- 
ital  crime  to  imbezzle  the  smallest  portion  of  another's 
possessions ;  with  the  care  and  activity  of  a  £Either  of 
a  fiunily,  in  the  management  of  his  own  estate  ;  and 
y^iiii  die  caution  md  integrity  d  a  person  who  consid- 
ers the  public  monies  as  sacred.  In  fine,  he  succeeded 
in  what  is  equally  difficult  and  extraordinary,  viz.  to 
acquire  the  love  of  all  in  an  office,  in  which  he  that 
escapes  the  public  odium,  gains  a  great  point.  Such 
is  the  glorious  character  which  Seneca  gives  of  a  per- 
son  charged  with  an  employment  cS  almost  the  same 

^Ta  quidem  orbis  lemnim  ntionet  admiiiistras ;  tain  abttineater 
qutm  aliefMis,  lam  dUigenter  quam  tuas,  tarn  religioae  qaam  pnUicas. 
la  oAbdo  amocem  oonaeqaerii,  in  quo  odium  Titfre  difficUe  ett.  S^nec. 
^  dc  tverit  ?it  ci^.  xrUI . 
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kind,  and  the  noblest  eulogium  that  can  be  given 
such  as  administer  public  revenues.  It  is  the  exact 
picture  of  Aristides.  He  discovered  so  much  probity 
and  wisdom  in  the  exercise  of  this  office,  that  no 
man  complained ;  and  those  times  were  considered 
ever  after  as  .the  golden  age,  that  is,  the  period  in  which 
Greece  had  attained  its  highest  pitch  of  virtue  and  hap- 
piness. And,  indeed,  the  tax  which  he  had  fixed, 
in  the  whde,  to  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents,  was 
raised  by  Pericles  to  six  hundred,  and  soon  after  to  thir- 
teen hundred  talents  :  it  was  not  that  the  expenses  of 
the  war  were  increased,  but  the  treasure  was  employed 
to  very  useless  purposes,  in  manual  distributions  to  the 
Athenians,  in  SQlemnizii^  of  games  and  festivals,  in 
building  of  temples  and  public  edifices  ;  not  to  men- 
tion, tliat  the  hands  of  those  who  superintended  the 
treasury  were  not  always  so  clean  and  uncomipt  as 
those  of  Aristides.  This  wise  and  equitable  conduct 
secured  him,  to  latest  posterity,  the  glorious  surname 
of  "the  just." 

Nevertheless,  Plutarch  relates  an  action  of  Aristides, 
which  shows  that  the  Greeks  (the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Romans)  had  a  very  narrow  and  imperfect  idea  of 
justice.  They  confined  the  exercise  of  it  to  the  interior, 
as  it  were,  of  civil  socie^ ;  and  acknowledged  that  the 
individuals  were  bound  to  observe  strictly  its  several 
maxims :  but  with  regard  to  their  country,  to  the 
republic,  their  great  idol  to  which  they  reduced  every 
thing,  they  thought  in  a  quite  difierent  manner  ;  and 
im^^gined  themselves  essentially  obliged  to  sacrifice  to 
it,  not  only  their  lives  and  possessions,  but  even  their 
religion  and  the  most  sacred  engagements,  in  opposition 
to,  and  contempt  of  the  most  solemn  oaths,  lliis  will 
appear  evidently  in  what  follows. 
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^  After  the  regulation  had  been  made  in  respect  to 
the  tributee  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  Aristides, 
having  settled  the  several  articles  of  the  alliance,  made 
the  confederates  take  an  oath  to  observe  them  punc- 
tually, and  he  himself  swore  in  the  name  of  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  in  denouncing  the  curses  ^ich  always 
accompanied  the  oaths,  he  threw  into  the  sea,  pursuant 
to  the  usual  custom,  large  bars  of  red  hot  iron.  But 
the  ill  state  of  the  Athenian  affairs  forcing  them  after- 
wards to  infringe  some  of  those  articles,  and  to  govern 
a  little  more  arbitrarily,  he  entreated  them  to  vent  those 
curses  on  him,  and  discharge  themselves  thereby  of 
the  punishment  due  to  such  as  had  forsworn  themselves^ 
and  who  had  been  reduced  to  it  by  the  unhappy  sit- 
uaticm  of  their  affidrs.  Theophrastus  tells  Us,  that  in 
general  (these  words  are  borrovired  from  Plutarch) 
Arisddes,  who  executed  all  matters  relating  to  him- 
self or  the  public  with  the  most  impartial  and  rigorous 
justice,  used  to  act,  in  his  administration,  several  things, 
according  as  the  exigency  of  afl&irs  and  the  welfare  of 
his  country  might  require ;  it  being  his  opinion,  that 
a  government,,  in  order  to  support  itself,  is  <hi  some 
occasions  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  injustice,  of  which 
he  gives  the  following  example.  One  day,  as  the 
Athenians  were  debating  in  their  council,  about  bring- 
ing to  their  city,  in  opposition  to  the  articles  of  the 
treaty,  the  common  treasures  of  Greece,  which*  were 
deposited  in  Delos :  the  Samians  having  opened  the 
debate ;  when  it  was  Aristides's  turn  to  speak,  he  said, 
that  the  dislod^ng  of  the  treasure  was  an  unjust  actien, 
but  useful,  and  made  this  opinion  take  place.    This 

•  Plut  in  vit.  Ari«t.  p.  333,  334. 
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incident  shows,  that  the  pretended  wisdom  of  the  hea- 
thens  was  Qvtrsprestd  with  great  obscurity  and  entnr. 

It  was  scare  possible  to  have  a  greater  contempt  fisr 
riches  than  Aristides  had.  Themistocles,  who  was 
not  pleased  with  the  enccmuums  bestowed  on  other 
men,  hearing  Aristides  apptouded  for  the  noUe  dieter* 
estedness  with  which  he  administered  the  public  treas.* 
ures,  did  but  laugh  at  it ;  and  said,  that  the  praises 
bestowed  upon  him  for  ity  showed  no  greater  merit  or 
virtue  than  that  of  a  strong  chest,  which  faithfully 
preserves  all  the  monies  that  are  shut  up  in  it,  without 
retaining  any.  This  low  sneer  was  by  way  of  revenge 
for  a  stroke  of  raillery  that  had  stung  him  to  the 
^ick.  Themistocles  saying,  that,  in  his  qpinion,  the 
greatest  talent  a  general  could  possess  was,  to  be  aUe 
to  foresee  the  designs  oi  an  enemy :  ^^  Thb  talent,'' 
le^dted  Aristides,  ^*  is  necessary ;  but  there  is  anodier 
no  less  noble  and  worthy  a  general,  that  is,  to  have 
clean  hands,  and  a  soul  superior  to  venali^  and  views 
of  interest*'  Aristides  mi^t  very  justly  answer  The^ 
mistodes  in  this  manner,  since  he  was  really  very 
pocNT,  though  he  had  possessed  the  highest  emjdc^-^ 
ments  in  the  state.  He  seemed  to  have  an  inimte  love 
fiu*  poverty;  and,  so  &r  from  being  ashamed  of  it,  he 
thought  it  reflected  as  mudi  gkny  on  him,  as  all  the 
trc^dues  and  victories  he  had  won.  Hbtory  gives  us 
a  shining  instance  of  this. 

Callias,  who  was  a  near  relaticm  of  Aristides,  and 
the  most  wealthy  citizen  in  Athens,  was  cited  to  ap« 
pear  before  tibe  judges.  The  accuser,  laying  very  little 
stress  on  the  cause  itself,  reproached  him  especially 
with  permitting  Aristides,  his  wife  and  children,  to 
live  in  poverty,  at  a  time  when  he  himself  wallowed  ii\ 
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tkhes.  CaUias  perceiving  that  ^lese  repvoaches  made 
a  strong  mipression  on  the)ud^;es,  he  summoned  Aris- 
tidea  to  declare  hefwe  them  whether  he  had  not  often 
pressed  him  to  accept  of  large  sums  of  moi:iey^  and 
whether  he  had  not  obstinately  refused  to  accept  of  his 
offisr,  with  saying,  that  he  had  more  reason  to  boast  of 
his  poverty  than  Cailias  of  his  riches ;  that  many  per* 
sons  were  to  be  found  who  had  made  a  good  use  of 
diebr  wealth,  bat  ti^at  there  were  few  who  bore  their 
poverty  with  magnanimity,  and  even  joy ;  and  that 
none  had  cause  to  blush  at  their  abject  condition,  but 
such  as  had  reduced  themselves  to  it  by  their  idleness^ 
Aeir  iQtemperance,their  profusion  or  disaohite  conduct* 
«  Aristides  declared  that  his  kinsman  had  told  noth^ 
ii^  but  the  truth,  and  added,  that  a  man  whose  frame 
of  mind  is  such  as  to  suppress  a  desire  of  superfluous 
AfflgB,  and  who  confines  the  wants  of  life  within  the 
narrowest  limits,  besides  its  freeing  him  from  a  thou*- 
mod  impoitunale  cares,  and  leaving  him  so  much  mas- 
ter of  his  time  as  to  devote  it  entirely  to  the  public,  it 
also  approaches  hhn  in  some  measure  to  the  Deity ^ 
who  b  wholly  void  of  cares  or  wants,  lliere  was  no 
man  in  the  assembly,  but,  at  his  leaving  it,  would 
have  chosen  to  be  Aristides,  though  so  poor,  rather  than 
CaUias  with  ail  his  riches. 

Plutarch  gives  us,  in  few  words,  JPlato's  prions 
testimony  of  Aristides'  virtue,  for  which  he  looks  upon 
hfin  as  infinitely  superior  to  all  the  illustrious  men  his 
eotemporaries.  Themistocles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles, 
says  he,  filled,  indeed,  dieir  city  with  q>lendid  edifices, 
widi  porticos,  statues,  rich  ornaments,  and  other  vain 

'  Fkit.  in  compar.  Amt  et  Cat  p.  35^. 
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superfloities  of  that  kind ;  but  Aristides  did  all  that 
lay  in  his  power  to  enrich  every  part  of  it  with  virtue  : 
now  to  raise  a  city  to  true  happiness,  it  must  be  made 
virtuous,  not  rich- 
Plutarch  takes  notice  of  another  circumstance  in 
Aristides's  lifci  which,  though  of  the  simplest  kind,  re- 
flects the  greatest  honour  on  him,  and  may  serve  as 
an  excellent  lesson.  It  is  in  the  beautiful  treatise,*  in 
which  he  inquires,  whether  it  is  proper  for  old  men  to 
concern  themselves  with  afiairs  of  government ;  and 
where  he  points  out  admirably  well  the  various  services 
they  may  do  the  state  even  in  an  advanced  age.  We 
are  not  to  fancy,  says  he,  that  all  public  services  re« 
quire  great  motion  and  hurry,  such  as  to  harangue  the 
people,  to  preside  in  the  government,  or  to  head  armies : 
an  old  man,,  whose  mind  is  informed  with  wisdom, 
may,  without  going  abroad,  exercise  a  kind  of  magis- 
tracy in  it,  which  though  secret  and  obscure,  is  not 
therefore  the  less  important ;  and  that  is^  in  training 
up  youth  by  good  counsel,  teaching  them  the  various 
springs  of  policy,  and  how  to  act  in  public  affairs* 
Aristides,  adds  Plutarch,  was  not  always  in  office,  but 
was  always  useful  to  it.  His  house  was  a  public 
school  of  virtue,  wisdom,  and  policy.  It  was  open  to 
all  young  Athenians  who  were  lovers  of  virtue,  and 
these  used  to  consult  him  as  an  oracle.  He  gave  them 
the  kindest  reception,  heard  them  with  patience,  in- 
structed them  with  familiarity,  and  endeavoured,  above 
all  things,  to  animate  their  courage,  and  inspire  them 
with  confidence.  It  is  observed  particularly,  that 
Cimon,  afterwards  so  famous^  was  ob%ed  to  him  for 
this  important  service. 

•  Plot,  in  comptf •  Ariit  et  Qat  p.  795^79T. 
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Plutarch  '  divided  die  life  of  statesmen  into  three 
ages.  In  the  first,  he  would  have  them  learn  the  prin- 
ciples of  government ;  in  the  second,  reduce  them  to 
pmcdce;  and  in  the  third,  instruct  others. 

*  History  does  not  mention  the  exact  time  when, 
nor  place  where  Aristides  died  ;  but  then  it  pays  a 
glorious  testimony  to  his  memory,  when  it  assures 
us,  that  this  great  man,  who  had  possessed  the  highest 
employments  in  the  republic,  and  had  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of  its  treasures,  died  poor,  and  did  not  leave 
money  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  funeral ; 
so  that  the  government  was  obliged  to  bear  the  charge 
of  it,  and  to  maintain  his  family.     His  daughters 
were  married,  and  Lysimachus  his  son  was  subsisted, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Prytaneum ;  which  also  gave  the 
daughter  of  the  latter,  after  his  death,  the  pension  with 
which  those  were  honoured  who  had  been  victorious  at 
the  Olympic  games*    Plutarch  relates  on  this  occa-* 
sion  the  liberality  of  the  Athenians  in  favour  of  the 
posterity  of  Aristogiton  their  deliverer,  who  were  fallen 
to  decay  ;  and  he  adds,  that  even  in  hb  time,  almost 
six  hundred  years  after,  t}ie  same  goodness  and  liber- 
ality stffl  subdsted.    It  was  glorious  for  a  city  to  have 
preserved  for  so  many  centuries  its  generosity,  and  grat- 
itude ;  and  astrong  motive  to  animate  individuals,  who 
were  assured  that  their  children  would  enjoy  the  re- 
wards D^ch  death  might  prevent  them  from  receiving ! 
It  was  deUghtfiil  to  see  the  remote  posterity  of  the 
defimders  and  deliverers  of  the  commonwealth,  who 

'Re  apices  on  this  occasion  the  custom  used  in  Rome,  where  the 
Vemls  spent  the  first  ten  years  in  learning  their  office,  and  this  was  % 
kiadof  noTiclate  ;  the  next  ten  years  they  employed  in  the  exercise  of  their 
faiftioiiSi  i|nd  the  list  ten  years  in  instrueting  the  young  novices  in  thtm* 

t  Plut  in  Arist.  p.  334,  335. 
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had  inkerfted  notiiing  from  their  ancestors  biitlbe  glo^ 
ly  of  tkeir  actions,  maintamed  for  so  many  ages  at  the 
expense  of  the  puUic,  in  consideration  of  ^  services 
their  families  had  rendered.  They  lived  in  tins  man** 
ner  with  much  more  honour,  and'called  upihe  remem- 
brance of  their  ancestors  with  much  greater  splendor^ 
than  a  multitude  of  citizens  whose  Cathn^  had  been 
studious  only  of  leaving  them  great  estates,  whicb 
generally  do  not  long  survive  those  who  raised  them^ 
and  often  leave  their  posterity  nothing  but  the  odious 
remembrance  of  the  injustice  and  oppression  by  which 
ihey  were  acquired. 

The  greatest  honour  wUch  the  andents  have  done 
Aristides,  is  in  bestowing  on  him  the  glorious  tide  of 
**  Ae  Just"  He  gained  it,  notby  onepamci:dar  action^ 
but  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  and  actions. 
Plutarch  makes  a  reflection  on  this  occasion,  whidi 
beuig  very  rem^rt^able,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me 
not  to  omit,  > 

^  Among  the  seveml  virtues  of  Aristidei,  says  dcis 
judicious  author,  that  for  which  he  was  most  renowned 
was  his  justice,  because  his  virtue  b  of  most  general 
use,  its  benefits  extiending  to  a  greater  number  of  per- 
sons, as  it  is  the  foundation,  and  in  a  manner  tiie  soul 
of  every  public  office  and  empkyfrment.  Hence  it  was 
that  Arisddes,  though  in  low  chxmmstances,  and  cf 
mean  extraction,  merited  the  title  of  Just ;  a  title,  soys 
^Plutarch,  truly  royal,  or  rather  truly  divine;  but  one 
of  which  princes  are  seldom  ambitious,  because  gen- 
erally ignorant  of  its  beauty  and  excdlency.  They 
choose  rather  to  be  called  *  the  conquerors  of  cities,  and 

^  Plut  in  vit  Arist  p.  32}*  3^21  <  Poliorcetes*  Cerauni  Kieam»e|. 
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tbetfaunderfoolts  of  war,  and  sometimes  even  eagles  and 
lions;  prefeiting  the  vain  honour  oi  pompous  titles, 
which  convey  no  other  idea  but  violence  and  slaughter^ 
to  Ae  solid  glory  of  those  expressive  of  goodness  and 
virtue.  They  do  not  know,  continues  Plutarch,  that 
of  the  three  chief  attributes  of  the  Deity,of  whom  kings 
boast  themselves  the  image,  I  mean,  immortality, 
power,  and  justice ;  that  of  these  three  attributes,  I  say, 
die&st  <rf*wlu(^  excites  our  admiration  and  desire, 
tfie  seccmd  fils  us  with  dread  and  terror,  and  the  third 
m^Mres  us  with  love  and  respect ;  this  last  only  is  truly 
and  personally  communicated  to  man,  and  is  the  only 
enethstcaB  condnct  him  to  the  cfther  two ;  it  being 
impo^Ue  tor  masi  to  become  truly  immortal  and  pow- 
oM  but  by  being  just. 

^  Before  I  resume  the  sequel  of  this  history,  it  may 
not  be  mproper  to  observe,  that  it  was  about  diis  pe- 
liod  the  lame  of  the  Greeks,  still  marc  renowned  for 
Ac  wisdom  of  &dr  polity  than  the  gkxy  of  their  victo- 
ries, iBdoced  die  Romans  to  have  recourse  to  their 
fig^ond  knowledge.  Rome  formed  under  kmgs,  was 
in  want  of  sadi  laws  as  were  necessary  fw  the  good 
government  of  a  commonwealth*  ^For  this  purpose 
Ae  Romans  sent  deputies  to  copy  the  lawsof  the  cities 
of  Greece,  and  particular^  dT  Athens,  which  were  still 
bettor  adapted  to  the  popular  government  that  had 
been  established  after;the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  On 
this  modd  the  ten  magistrates,  called  Decemviri,  and 

k  A.  M.  3532.  A.  Rom.  303. 
*  Bfutilegtd  AtheiMSyJQssiqueznclitas  leges  Solonis  describere;  €t 
ttmvm  GriBCue  cWiUtum  institttUy  morei ,  jumque  notcere.  Deoen 
Ubularum  leges  perUtae  sunt  (quibos  adjects  postea  du«)  qui  nunc 
fnoqiie  in  hoc  homenso  aliarum  super  alias  priTatanim  legum  cuoutfo, 
fm$  amm$  puUicipriTatique  est  juris .    Liv.  1.  ili.  n.  31»  et  34^ 
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who  were  invested  with  absolute  authority,  were  creat- 
ed :  these  digested  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  which 
are  the  basis  of  the  Roman  law. 


SECTION  XVIII. 

DEATH  OF  XEEXE8,  KILLED  BT  ARTABANUS.      HIS  CHAR- 
ACTER. 

The  ill  success  of  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Greeks,"  and  which  continued  afterwards,  at 
length  discouraged  him.  Renouncing  all  thoughts  of 
war  and  conquest,  he  abandoned  himself  entirely  to 
luxuiy  and  ease,  and  was  studious  of  nothing  but  his 
pleasures.  ^  Artabanus,  a  native  of  Hyrcania,  captain 
of  his  guards,  and  who  had  long  been  one  of  his  chief 
favorites,  found  that  this  dissolute  conduct  had  drawn 
upon  him  the  contempt  of  his  subjects :  he  therefore 
imaged  that  thb  would  be  a  favorable  opportuniQrto 
conspire  against  his  sovereign  ;  and  his  amtiition  was 
so  vast,  that  he  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  sue* 
ceeding  him  in  the  throne.  <>  It  is  very  likely  that  he 
was  excited  to  the  commission  of  this  crime  from  an- 
other  motive.  Xerxes  had  conunanded  him  to  mur- 
der Darius  his  eldest  son,  but  for  what  cause  history  is 
silent  As  this  order  had  been  given  at  a  banquet, 
and  when  the  company  was  heated  with  wine,  hedkl 
not  doubt  but  that  Xerxes  would  forget  it,  and  therefore 
was  not  in  haste  to  obey  it:  however,  he  was  mistaken, 
forflie  king  complained  upon  that  account,  which 
made  Artabanus  dread  his  resentment,  and  therefore 
he  resdvcd  to  prevent  him.    Accordingly  he  prevailed 

•  A.  M.  3531.    Ant  J.  C  473,     Ctes.  e.  ii.  Diod.  1.  zl.  p.  52.     Justih. 
Liii.  c.  1. 

•  ThU  vru  not  the  Artabanus  uncle  to  Xerzet. 
•  Arist.  Polit.  1.  v.c  X.  p.  404. 
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upon  Mithridates,  one  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace^ 
and  great  chamberlain,  to  engage  in  his  conspiracy^ 
and  by  his  means  entered  the  chamber  where  the  king 
lay,  and  murdered  him  in  his  sleep.  He  then  went 
immediately  to  Artaxerxes,  the  third  son  of  Xerxes* 
He  informed  him  of  the  murder,chaipng  Dariushis  eld- 
est brother  with  it ;  as  if  impatience  to  ascend  the  throne 
had  prompted  him  to  that  execrable  deed.  He  added^ 
that  to  secure  the  crown  to  himself,  he  was  resolved  to 
murder  him  alsp,  for  which  reason  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  him  to  keep  upon  his  guard* 
These  words  having  made  such  an  impression  on  Ar- 
taxerxes (a  youth)  as  Artabanus  desired,  he  went  im- 
mediately into  his  brother's  apartment,  where,  being 
assbted  by  Artabanus  and  his  guards,  he  murdered 
him.  Hystaspes,  Xerxes'  second  son,  was  next  heir 
to  the  crown  after  Darius ;  but  as  he  was  then  in  Bac- 
triana,  of  which  he  was  govemw,  Artabanus  seated  Ar- 
taxerxes on  the  throne,  but  did  not  design  to  suffer  him 
to  eDJ<^  it  longer  than  he  had  formed  a  fiiction  strong 
e&ou^  to  drive  him  from  it  and  ascend  it  himself. 
His  great  authcni^  had  gained  him  a  multitude  of  crea- 
tures ;  besides  this,  he  had  seven  sons,  who  were  of  a 
veiy  tall  stature,  handsome,  strong,  courageous,  and 
raised  to  the  highest  employments  in  the  empire.  The 
aid  he  hoped  to  receive  from  them  was  the  chief  motive 
of  his  raising  his  views  so  high.  But  whilst  he  was 
i^tempting  to  complete  his  design,  Artaxerxes  being 
informed  of  this  plot  by  Megaby  sus,  who  had  married 
one  of  his  sisters,  he  endeavoured  to  anticipate  him^ 
and  killed  him  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  puttmg 
his  treason  in  execution.  His  death  established  this 
prince  in  the  possession  of  die  kingdom* 
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Thus  wc  have  seen  the  end  of  Xerxes,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  princesthat  ever  livecL  It  would 
be  needless  for  me  to  anticipate  the  reader  with  reqpect 
to  the  judgment  he  ought  to  form  of  him«  We  see 
him  surrounded  with  whatever  b  greatest  and  most 
august  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  the  most  extensive 
empire  at  that  time  in  the  world,  immense  treasures, 
and  an  incredible  number  of  land  as  well  as  sea  forces^ 
But  all  these  things  are  round  him,  not  in  him,  and  add 
no  lustre  to  his  natural  qualities ;  for,  by  a  blindness  too 
common  to  princes  and  great  men,  bom  in  the  midst 
of  all  terrestrial  blessings,  heir  to  boundless  power, 
and  a  lustre  that  had  cost  him  nothing,  he  had  accus- 
tomed himself  to  judge  of  his  own  talents  and  personal 
merit  from  the  exterior  of  his  exalted  station  and  rank* 
He  disregards  the  wise  counsels  of  Artabanus  his  un- 
ele,  and  of  Demaratus,  who  alcme  had  courage  enough 
lo  speak  truth  to  him ;  and  he  abandoned  himself 
to  courtiers,  the  adorers  of  his  fortune,  whose  whole 
study  it  was  to  teoth  his  passions.  He  proporticms 
and  pretends  to  regulate  the  success  of  his  enterprises 
by  the  extent  of  his  power.  The  slavish  submission 
of  so  many  nations- no  longer  sooths  his  ambition,  and, 
little  affected  with  too  easy  an  obedience,  he  takes 
pleasure  in  exercising  his  power  over  the  elements,  in 
cutting  his  way  through  mountains,  and  making  them 
navigable,  in  chastising  the  sea  for  having  broken 
down  the  bridge,  and  in  foolishly  attempting  to  shac- 
kle the  waves,  by  throwing  chains  into  them.  Big- 
swoln  with  a  childish  vanity  and  a  ridiculous  pride, 
he  looks  upon  himself  as  the  arbiter  of  nature :  he  imagw 
ines  that  not  a  nation  in  the  world  will  dare  to  wait 
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)u6  arrival ;  and  fondly  and  presumptuously  relies  on 
the  millions  of  men  and  ships  which  he  drags  after  him. 
But  when,  after  the  battle  of  Salamin,  he  beholds  the 
sad  ruins,  the  shameful  remains  of  tus  numberless 
troops  scattered  over  all  Greece,'  he  then  is  sensible  of 
the  wide  difference  between  an  army  and  a  crowd  of 
men.  In  a  word,  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  Xerxes, 
we  need  but  contrast  him  with  a  citizen  of  Athens, 
a  Miltiades,  Thembtocles,  or  Aristides.  In  the  lat- 
ter we  find  all  the  good  sense,  prudence,  abili^  in 
war^  valor,  and  greatness  of  soul ;  in  the  former  we 
see  nothing  but  vanity,  pride,  obstinacy ;  the  meanest 
and  most  groveling  sentiments,  and  sometimes  the 
most  horrid  barbarity. 

9  Stntxiiqae  per  totam  passim  Gneeiam  Xerxes  iDtelleiit,  quantmn  sb 
czttchuturba  distaiet.    Senec  de  Beoef.  1.  vi.  c.  32* 
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BOOK  SEVENTH. 

TSB 

ANCIENT   HISTORY 

PERSIANS  AND  GRECIANS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

I  HIS  chapter  includes  the  histcny  of  the  Persians  »d 
Greeks,  from  ^  beginning  of  Artaxerxes's  reign  to 
the  Peioponnesian  war,  wtiich  began  in  the  forty  second 
year  of  that  king's  reign. 

SECTION  I. 

AMTkKEMXEM  AVINS  TSt  f  AeTIOH  OF  ABTAIAKITf^  &a 

The  Greek  historians  give  this  prince  the  surname 
ofLoQgimanus.  Strabo*  says,  it  was  because  his  hands 
were  so  long,  that  when  he  stood  upright  he  could  touch 
his  knees  with  them ;  but  according  to  Plutarch,^  it  was 
because  his  right  hand  was  longer  than  his  left.  Had  it 
not  been  for  this  blembh,  he  would  have  been  the  most 
graceful  man  of  his  age.  He  was  still  more  remarkable 
far  his  goodness  and  generosity.  He  reigned  about 
forty  nine  years. 

"^  Although  Artaxerxes,  by  the  death  of  Artabanus, 
was  delivered  from  a  dangerous  competitor,  there  still 

•  Lib.  XT.  p.  73$.    A.  M.  3531.    Ani.  J.  C.  473. 
*  In  ArtM.  p.  1011.  •  Ctca.  c  SQ, 
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were  two  obstacles  in  his  way,  before  he  could  estal^li 
himself  in  the  quiet  possession  of  his  throne ;  one  of 
which  was,  his  brother  Hystaspes^  governor  of  Bac- 
triana ;  and  the  other,  the  facticm  of  Artabanus.  He 
began  by  the  latter. 

Artabanus  had  left  seven  sons  and  a  great  number 
of  paitisans,  who  soon  assemUed  to  revenge  his  deadi. 
These,  and  the  adherents  of  Artaxerxes,  fou^t  a 
bloody  battlCj  in  which  a  great  mumber  of  Persian 
nobles  lost  their  lives.  Artaxerxes  having  at  last 
entirely  defeated  his  enemies,  put  to  death  all  who  had 
engaged  in  this  conspiracy.  He  took  an  exemplary 
vengeance  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  hisfather^s 
murder,  and  particularly  of  Mithridatus  the  eunuch, 
who  had  betrayed  him,  and  who  was  executed  in  thp 
following  manner:  he  ^  was  laid  on  his  back  in  a  kind 
of  horse  trough,  and  strongly  fastened  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  it*  Every  part  of  him,  except  his  head,  his 
hands  and  feet,  which  came  out  at  holes  made  tor  that 
purpc^e,  was  covered  with  another  trough4  In  this  hor- 
rid situation  victuals  were  given  him  from  time  to  time  ; 
and  in  case  of  his  refusal  to  eat  it,  they  were  forced  down 
his  throat ;  honey,  mixed  with  milk,  was  given  him  to 
drink,  and  all  his  faCe  was  smeared  with  it,  which  by 
that  means  attracted  a  numberless  multitude  of  flies, 
especially  as  he  ivas  perpetually  exposed  to  the  scorch- 
ing  rays  of  the  sun.  The  worms  which  bred  in  his 
excrements  preyed  upon  his  bowels.  The  criminal 
generally  lived  fifteen  or  twenty  days  in  inexpressible 
torments. 

Artaxerxes*  having  crushed  the  faction  of  Artabanus^ 
ffas  powerful  enough  to  send  an  army  into  Bactriana,. 

«  Plow  in  Artax.  p.  1019.  *  Ctes.  c  3h 
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which  had  declared  in  favour  of  his  brother;  but 
he  was  not  successful  on  this  occasion.  The  two 
armies  engaging,  Hystaspes  stood  his  ground  so  welli 
that  if  he  did  not  gain  the  victory,  he  at  least  sustained 
floloss;  so  that  both,  armies  separated  with  equal 
success ;  and  each  retired  to  prepare  for  a  second  battle. 
ArtaxenCbs  having  raised  a  greater  army  than  his 
brotIier,*not  to  mention  that  the  whole  empire  declared 
in  his  favour,  defeated  him  in  a  second  engagement,  and 
entirely  rained  his  party.  By  this  victory  he  secured 
to  himself  the  quiet  possession  of  the  empire. 

To  ^maintain  himself  in  the  throne,  he  removed  all 
such  governors  of  cities  and  provinces  from  their  em« 
piojrmenty  as  he  suspected  to  hold  a  correspondence 
with  either  o(  the  factions  he  had  overcome,  and  substi* 
toted  others  on  whom  he  could  rely.  He  afterwards 
appliedhimself  to  reforming  the  abuses  and  disorders 
which  had  crept  into  the  government  By  his  wise 
conduct  and  zeal  for  the  public  good,  he  soon  acquired 
great  reputaticm  and  authority,  with  the  love  of  his  sub- 
jects, the  strongest  supp(Ht  of  sovereign  power. 


SECTION  11. 

TBEMISTOCLEd^  FLIES  TO  ARTAXERXES. 

According  to  Thucydides,*  Themistocles  fled  to 
dus  prince  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign ;  but  dther  au^^ 
thors,  as  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  fix  this  incident 
under  Xerxes  his  predecessor.  Dr.  Prideaux  is  of 
the  latter  ojHnion ;  he  likewise  thinks  that  the  Artax- 
erxes  in  question,  is  the  same  with  him  who  is  called 
Ahasuerus  in  scripture,  and  who  married  Esther :  but 

^DUid.l.ii.p.  54.  IA.M.35S1. 
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we  suppose,  tvith  the  learned  Arckbishop  Usher,  that 
it  was  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  who  espoused  thb 
illustrious  Jewess.  I  have  already  declared  more  than 
€»ice,  that  I  would  not  engage  in  controversies  of  this 
kind ;  and  therefore,  with  regard  to  tlus  flight  of  Th&-. 
mistocles  into  Persia,  and  the  history  of  Esther,  I 
shall  follow  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Usher,  my  usual 
guide  on  these  occasions. 

We  ^  have  seen  that  Themistocles  had  fled  to  Ad« 
metus  king  of  the  Molossi,  and  had  met  with  a  gra- 
cious  reception  from  him  ;  but  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedemonians  would  not  suffer  him  to  live  in  peacet 
and  required  that  prince  to  deliver  him  up  ;  threat** 
eningf  in  case  of  refusal,  to  cany  their  arms  into  his 
country.    Admetus,  who  was  unwilling  to  draw  such 
formidable  enemies  upon  himsdf,  and  much  more  to 
deliver  up  the  man  who  had  fled  to  him  for  refuge^ 
informed  him  of  the  great  danger  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  and  fevoured  his  flight.     Themistocles  went 
as  far  by  land  as  Pydna,  a  city  (^  Macedonia,  and 
there  embarked  on  board  a  merchant  ship,  which  was 
sailing  to  Ionia.    None  of  the  passengers  knew  him. 
A  storm  having  carried  this  vessel  near  the  island  of 
Naxos,  then  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  the  inum* ' 
nent  danger  to   which  Themistocles  was  exposed, 
obliged  him  to  discover  himself  to  the  pilot  and  master 
of  the  ship;  4ifter  which,  by  entreaties  and  menaces, 
he  forced  them  to  sail  towards  Asia. 

^  Themistocles  might  on  this  occasion  call  to  mind 
the  advice  which  his  father  had  given  him  when  an 
infant,  viz.  to  lay  very  little  stress  on  the  favour  of  the 

h  Tbttcyd.  l.j.  p.  90,  91.    Flut  in  ThemUt.  p.  125—137.    Diod.  1.  |^. 
p.  42,  44.    Com.  Nep.  in  Themist.  c.  Tiii — ^i. 
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common  people.  They  were  then  walking  together 
\d  the  harbour.  His  father,  pointing  to  some  rotten 
galleys  that  ky  neglected  on  the  strand,"  Behold  there," 
says  he,  **  son,'*  pomting  to  them,  "  thus  do  the  peo- 
pic  treat  their  governors,*  when  they  can  do  them  no 
fiirAcr  service/* 

He  was  now  arrived  in  Cumae,  a  city  of  Eolia,  in 
A^  Mtnoff  The  king  of  Persia  had  set  a  price  upon 
his  head,  and  promised  two  hundred  ^  talents  to  any  man 
who  should  deliver  him  up.  The  whde  coast  was  cov- 
ered wiA  people,  wh6  were  watching  for  him.  He  fled 
to  Egas,  a  tittle  city  of  Eolia,  where  no  one  knew  him 
except  Nicogenes,  at  whose  house  he  lodged.  He 
was  the  most  wealthy  man  in  that  country,  and  very 
mtimate  with  all  the  lords  of  the  Persian  court.  The- 
mistocks  was  concealed  some  days  in  Ms  house,  till 
Nicogenes  sent  him  under  a  strong  guard  to  Susa,  in 
one  of  diose  covered  chariots  in  ^hich  the  Persians, 
who  were  extremely  jealous,  use  to  carry  their  wives ;. 
tiiose  who  carried  him  telUng  every  4x)dy,  that  they 
lifere  carrying  a  young  Greek  lady  to  a  courtier  of 
great  distinction. 

Being  come  to  the  Persian  court,  he  waited  upon 
Ae  captsun  of  the  guards,  and  told  him  that  he  was  a 
Grecian  by  birth,  and  begged  the  king  would  admit 
him  to  audience,  having  matters  of  great  importance 
to  communicate  to  him.  The  officer  informed  him  of 
a  ceremony,  which  he  knew  wais  insupportable  to  some 
Greeks,  but  without  which  none  were  allowed  to 
q)eak  to  the  king ;  and  this  was,  to  fall  prostrate  be- 
fore hun.  "Our  laws,"  says  he,  **  command  us  to 
honour  the  king  in  that  manner,  and  to  worship  him 
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as  the  living  image  of  the  immortal  God,  who  inaiiH 
tains  and  preserves  all  things.'*  Themistocles  prom- 
ised to  comply.  Being  admitted  to  audience,  he  fell 
on  his  face  before  die  king,  after  the  Persian  manner ; 
and  afterwards  rising  up,  **  Great  king,'*  *  says  he  by 
an  interpreter,  ^^  I  am  Themistocles,  the  Athenian, 
who  having  been  banished  by  the  Greeks,  am  come  to 
your  court  in  hopes  of  finding  an  assylum  in  it  I 
have  indeed  brought  many  calamities  on  the  Persians  *r 
but,  on  the  other  side,  I  have  done  them  no  less  ser« 
vices,  by  the  salutary  advices  I  have  given  diem  more 
than  .once  ;  and  I  now  am  able  to  do  them  more  im- 
portant services  than  ever.  My  life  is  in  your  hands. 
You  may  now  exert  your  clemency,  or  display  your 
vengeance :  by  the  former  you  will  preserve  your  sup- 
pliant ;  by  the  latter  you  will  destroy  the  greatest  cn^ 
cmy  of  Greece," 

The  king  made  him  no  answer  at  this  audience^ 
though  he  was  struck  with  admiration  at  his  great 
sense  and  boldness  ;  but  history  informs  us,  he  told 
his  friends,  that  he  considered  Themistocles's  arrival 
as  a  very  great  happiness  ;  that  he  implored  his  god 
Arimanius  always  to  inspire  his  enemies  with  such 
thoughts,  and  to  prompt  them  to  banish  and  make 
away  mih  their  most  illustrious  personages.  It  is 
added,  that  when  this  king  was  asleep,  he  started  up 
three  times  in  excess  of  joy,  and  cried  thrice,  "  I  have 
got  Themistocles  the  Athenian  I** 

The  next  morning,  at  day  break,  he  stent  for  the 
greatest  lords  of  his  court,  and  commanded  Themis- 

t  Thucydides  makes  him  tay  very  near  the  same  words ;  but  informs 
us  that  Themistocles  did  not  speak  them  to  the  king,  but  sent  them 
by  way  <tf  letter  before  h*c  was  introduced  to  him^ 
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tocks  to  be  brought  before  him,  who  expected  noth* 
mg  but  destruction ;  especially  after  what  one  of  his 
guards,  upon  hearing  his  name,  had  said  to  him  the 
night  before,  even  in  the  presence  chamber,  just  as  he 
had  left  the  king,  "  Thou  serpent  of  Greece,  thou 
compound  of  fraud  and  malice,  the  good  genius  of  our 
piince  brings  thee  hither!"  However,  the  sereniQr 
wluch  appeared  in  the  king's  face  seemed  to  promise 
him  a  favourable  reception.  Themistocles  was  not 
mistaken ;  f<x*  the  king  began  by  making  him  a  present 
of  two  hundred  talents,"^  which  sum  he  had  promised 
to  any  one  who  should  deliver  him  up,  which  conse- 
quently was  his  due,  as  Themistocles  had  brought  him 
lus  head,  by  surrendering  himself  to  him«  He  after- 
wards desired  him  to  give  an  account  ofthe  affairs  of 
Greece.  But  as  Themistocles  could  not  express  hb 
thoughts  to  the  king  without  the  assistance  of  an  inter- 
preter, he^desired  time  might  be  allowed  him  to  learn 
the  Persian  tongue  ;  hoping  he  then  should  be  able  to 
explain  those  things  he  was  desirous  of  communicat* 
iogtohim,  betterthan  he  could  by  the  aid  of  a  third 
person.  It  is  the  same,  says  he,  with  the  speech  of  a 
man,  as  with  a  piece  of  tapestry,  which  must  be  spread 
out  and  unfdded,  to  show  the  figures  and  other  beauties 
wrought  in  it  Themistocles,  having  studied  the  Per- 
aian  tongue  twelve  months,  made  so  great  a  progress, 
that  he  spoke  it  with  greater  elegance  than  the  Persians 
themselves,  and  consequently  could  converse  with  the 
king  without  the  help  of  an  interpreter.  This  prince 
treated  him  with  uncommon  marks  (^friendship  and 
esteem :  he  made  him  marry  a  lady  descended  from 
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one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Persia ;  gave  him  a  pal* 
ace  and  an  equipage  suitable  to  it,  and  setded  a  noble 
pension  on  him.  He  used  to  cany  him  abroad  cm  hb 
parties  of  hunting,  and  every  banquet  and  entertain* 
ment :  and  sometimes  conversed  privately  with  him, 
so  that  the  lords  of  the  court  grew  jealous  and  unea^ 
upon  that  account.  He  even  presented  him  to  the 
princesses,  who  honoured  him  with  their  esteem,  and 
received  his  visits.  It  is  observed,  as  a  proof  c^  the 
peculiar  favour  showed  him,  that  by  the  king's  special 
order,  Themistocles  was  admitted  to  hear  the  lectures 
and  discourses  of  the  Magi,  and  was  instructed  by 
theib  in  all  the  secrets  of  their  philosophy. 

Another  proof  of  hb  great  credit  is  related.  Dem- 
aratus  of  Sparta,  who  was  then  at  court,  being  com* 
manded  by  the  king  to  ask  any  thing  of  him,  he  desir- 
ed that  he  might  be  suffered  tB  make  his  entry  on 
horseback,  into  the  city  of  Sardis,  with  the  royal  tiara 
on  his  head  :  a  ridiculous  vanity !  equally  unworthy  of 
the  Grecian  grandeur,  and  the  simplicity  of  a  Lace- 
demonian !  The  king,  exasperated  at  the  insolence  of 
his  demand,  expressed  his  disgust  in  the  strcmgest 
terms,  and  seemed  resolved  not  to  pardon  him ;  but 
Themistocles  having  interceded,  the  king  restored 
him  to  favour. 

In  fine,  Themistocles  was  in  such  great  credit,  that 
under  the  succeeding  reigns,  in  which  the  afiairs  of 
Persia  were  still  more  mixed  with  those  of  Greece, 
whenever  the  kings  were  desirous  of  drawing  over  any- 
Greek  to  their  interest,  they  used  to  declare  expressly 
in  tlieir  letters,  that  he  should  be  in  greater  favour 
with  them  tiian  Themistocles  had  been  with  king  Ar- 
taxerxes. 
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It  is  said  also  that  Themistodes,  when  in  his  most 
flouri^ng  ccmdition  in  Persia,  was  honoured  and 
esteemed  by  all  the  world,  who  were  emulous  in  mak-* 
iBg  their  court  to  lum,  said  one  day,  when  his  table 
was  covered  magnificently,  *^  Children,  we  should 
have  been  ruined,  if  we  had  not  been  ruined/' 

But  at  last,  as  it  was  judged  necessary  for  the  king's 
interest  that  Thenustocles  should  reside  in  some  city 
of  Asia  Minor,  that  he  might  be  ready  on  any  occasion 
which  should  present  itself ;  accordingly  he  was  sent  to 
Magnesia,  situated  on  the  Meander ;  and  for  his  sub- 
sistence, besides  the  whole  revenues  of  that  city,  which 
amounted  to  fifty  talents  "  every  year,  had  those  of 
Myunte  and  Lampsacus  assigned  him.  One  of  the 
cities  was  to  furnish  him  with  bread,  another  with  wine, 
and  a  third  with  other  provisions.  Some  authors  add 
tiro  more,  viz.*for  his  furniture  and  clothes.  Such  was 
die  custom  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  east :  instead 
of  settling  pensicms  on  persons  they  rewarded,  they  gave 
diem  cities,  and  sometimes  even  provinces,  which,  un- 
der die  name  of  bread,  wine.  Sec.  were  to  fumishthem 
abundantly  with  all  thii^  necessary  for  supporting,  in 
a  magnificent  manner,  their  fiunUy  and  equipage. 
Themistocles  lived  f<H*  some  years  at  Magnesia  in  the 
utmost  splendor,  till  he  came  to  his  end  in  the  manner 
wfaidi  will  be  related  hereaftert 


SECTION    III. 

CIMOM   BEGINS  TO  MAKE  A   FIGURE   AT   ATHENS* 

The  Athenians  ^  having  lost  one  of  their  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  as  well  as  ablest  generals,  by  thei 
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banishment  of  Themistocles,  endeavoured  to  retrieve 
that  loss,  by  bestowing  the  command  of  the  armies  on 
Cimon^  who  was  nbt  inferior  to  him  in  merit. 

He  spent  his  youth  in  such  excesses  as  did  him  no 
honour,  and  presaged  no  good  with  regard  to  his  fu« 
ture  conduct.  ^  The  example  of  this  illustrious  Athe- 
nian, who  passed  his  juvenile  years  in  so  dissolute  a 
manner,  and  afterwards  rose  to  so  exalted  a  pitch  of  glo« 
ry,  shows  that  parents  must  not  always  despair  of  the 
happiness  of  a  son,  when  wild  and  irregular  in  his 
youth ;  eq>ecially  when  nature  has  endued  him  with 
genius,  goodness  of  heart,  generous  inclinations,  and 
an  esteem  for  persons  of  merit.  Such  was  the  char- 
acter of  Cimon.  The  ill  reputation  he  had  drawn 
upon  himself,  having  prejudiced  the  people  against 
him,  he  at  first  was  very  ill  received  by  them  ;  when, 
being  discouraged  by  this  repulse,  he  resolved  to  lay 
a^de  dl  thoughts  of  concerning  himself  with  the  affairs 
of  the  public.  But  Arisddes  perceiving  that  his  dis« 
solute  turn  of  mind  was  united  with  many  fine  qualities, 
he  consoled  him,  inspired  bim  with  hope,  pointed  out 
the  paths  he  should  take,  instilled  good  principles  into 
him,  and  did  not  a  little  contribute,  by  the  excellent  in* 
structions  he  gave  him,  and  the  affection  he  expressed 
for  him  on  all  occasions,  to  make  him  the  man  he 
afterwards  appeared.  What  more  impcHtant  service 
could  he  have  done  his  country  ? 

^  Plutarch  observes,  that  after  Cimon  had  laid  aside 
bis  juvenile  extravagancies,  his  conduct  was  in  all 
things  great  and  noble  ;  and  that  he  was  not  infi^ior  to 
Miltiades  either  in  courage  or  intrepidit}%  nor  to  The- 
mistocles  in  jMiidence  and  sense  ;  but  that  he  was  more 

F  Plut  in  Ciii^.  p.  480.  i  PluU  in  Ciin.  p.  481. 
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just  and  virtuous  than  either  of  them  ;  and  that  with- 
out being  at  all  inferior  to  them  in  military  virtues  he 
surpassed  them  &r  in  the  practice  of  the  moral  ones. 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  a  state,  if  those 
who  excel  in  professions  of  every  kind,  would  take 
pleasure  and  make  it  their  duty  to  fashion  and  instruct 
such  youths  as  are  remarkable  for  the  pregnancy  of 
their  parts  and  goodness  of  disposition.  They  wouki 
thereby  have  an  opportunity  of  serving  their  country 
even  after  their  death,  and  of  perpetuating  in  it,  in  the 
person  of  their  pupils,  a  taste  and  inclination  for  true 
merit,  and  the  practice  of  the  wisest  maxims. 

The  Athenians,  a  little  after  Themistocles  had  left 
his  country,  having  put  to  sea  a  fleet  under  the  com* 
Bnand  of  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  took  Eion,  on 
the  banks  ci  the  Strymon,  Amphipolis,  and  other 
[daces  of  Thrace ;  and  as  this  was  a  very  fruitful 
C(mntry,  Cimon  planted  a  colony  in  it,  and  sent  tea 
&ousand  Athenians  thither  for  that  purpose. 

'  The  iate  ^  Eion  is  of  too  smgular  a  kind  to  be 
omitted  here.  Boges '  was  governor  of  it  under  the 
king  of  Persia,  and  acted  with  such  a  zeal  and  fidelity 
for  his  sovereign,  as  have  few  examples.  When  be- 
seiged  by  Cimon  and  die  Athenians,  it  was  in  hb  power 
to  have  cs^itulated  upon  honourable  terms,  and  he 
m^t  have  retired  to  Asia  with  his  family  and  all  his 
effects.  However,  being  persuaded  he  could  not  do 
this  with  honour,  he  resolved  to  die  rather  than  surren- 
der. The  city  was  assaulted  with  the  utmost  fury, 
and  he  defended  it  with  incredible  bravery.    Being  at 

«  Herod.  1.  vn.  c.  lOT.    Plut.  p.  482. 

'  Plutarch  calls  him  BuUs.  Herodotus  seems  to  place  this  history 
ooder  Xerxes ;  but  it  is  more  probable,  that  it  happened  under  Artaz- 
cnes  his  svccessor. 
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last  in  the  utmost  want  of  provisions,  he  threw  from  flit 
walls  into  the  river  Strymon  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the 
place  ;  and  causing  fire  to  be  set  to  a  jnle,  and  having 
killed  his  wife,  his  childien,  and  his  whole  family,  he 
threw  them  into  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and  after- 
wards rushed  into  them  himself.  Xerxe^  could  not 
but  admire,  and  at  the  same  time  bewail,  so  surprising 
an  example  of  generosity.  The  heathens,  indeed^ 
might  give  this  name  to  what  b  rather  savage  ferocity 
and  barbarity. 

Cimon  made  himself  master  also  of  the  island  of 
Scyros,  where  he  found  the  txHies  of  Theseus,  the  son 
of  Egeus,  who  had  fled  from  Athens  to  that  city,  and 
there  ended  his  days.  An  oracle  had  commanded 
that  search  should  be  made  after  his  bones.  Cimon 
put  them  on  board  his  galley,  adorned  them  magnifi- 
cently,  and  carried  them  to  his  native  country,  neaf 
eight  hundred  years  after  Theseus  had  lefl  it.  The 
people  received^them  with  the  highest  expressions  of 
joy  ;  and,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  this  event, 
they  founded  a  disputation,  or  prize,  for  tragic  writers, 
which  became  very  famous,  and  contributed  exceed- 
ingly to  the  improvement  of  the  drama,  by  the  won'der- 
ful  emulation  it  excited  among  the  tragic  poets,  whose 
pieces  were  represented  'in  it.  For  Sophocles  having, 
in  his  youth,  brought  his  first  play  on  the  stage,  the 
archon,  or  chief  magistrate  who  presided  at  these 
games,  observing  there  was  a  strong  faction  among 
the  spectators,  prevailed  with  Cimon,  and  the  rest  of 
the  generals  his  colleagues,  who  were  ten  in  number, 
and  chosen  out  of  each  tribe,  to  sit  as  judges.  The 
prize  was  adjudged  to  Sophocles,  which  so  deeply 
nfBicted  Eschylus^  who  till  then  had  been  considered 
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as  the  greatest  dramatic  poet,  that  Athens  became  in- 
supportable  to  him,  and  he  withdrew  to  Sicily,  where 
he  died. 

'  The  confederates  had  taken  a  great  number  of 
barbarian  prisoners  in  Sestus  and  Byzantium ;  and, 
as  a  proof  of  the  high  regard  they  had  for  Cimon, 
entreated  him  to  distribute  the  booty.  Accordingly 
Cimon  placed  all  the  captives  stark  naked,  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  all  their  ric&es  and  spoils.  The  allies 
complained  of  this  partition  as  too  unequal ;  but  Ci- 
mon giving  them  the  choice,  they  immediately  took 
the  riches  which  had  belonged  to  the  Persians,  and 
left  the  prisoners  for  the.  Athenians.  Cimon  there- 
fixe  set  out  with  his  portion,  and  was  thought  a  person 
no  ways  qualified  to  setde  the  distribution  of  prizes, 
far  the  allies  carried  off  a  great  number  of  chains,  nec- 
laces,  and  bracelets  of  gold ;  a  large  quantity  of  rich 
halnts,  and  fine  purple  cloaks ;  whilst  the  Athenians 
had  only  for  their  share,  a  multitude  of  human  crea- 
tures, <pute  naked,  and  unfit  for  labour.  However,  the 
rdations  and  firiends  of  these  captives  came  soon 
after  firom  Phry^a  and  Lydia,  and  purchased  them 
an  at  a  very  high  price  ;  so  that  with  the  monies 
arising  from  the  ransom  of  them,  Cimon  had  enough 
to  nuuntain  his  fleet  four  months ;  besides  a  great 
sum  d*  money  which  was  put  into  the  exchequer,  not 
to  mention  what  he  himself  had  for  his  own  share. 
He  afterwards  used  to  take  exceeding  pleasure  in 
relating  this  adventure  to  his  friends. 

■  He  made  the  best  use  of  his  riches,  as  Gorgiasthe 
rhetor  has  happily  expressed  it  in  few,  but  strong  and 

« Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  484. 
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elegant  words :  *  "  Cimon,"  says  he,  "  amassed  riches 
only  to  use  them ;  and  he  employed  them  to  no  other  use 
but  to  acquu^  esteem  and  honour."  We  may  here  per- 
ceive, by  the  way,  what  was  the  scc^  and  aim  of  the 
most  exalted  actions  of  the  heathens;  and  with  what 
jusUce  TertuUian  defined  a  pagan,  how  perfect  soever 
he  might  appear,  a  vain  glorious  animal,  animal  gloria. 
The  gardens  and  orchards  of  Cimon  were  always  open, 
by  his  order,  to  the  citizens  in  general ;  who  were 
allowed  to  gather  whatever  fruits  they  pleased.  His 
table  was  daily  covered  in  a  frugal,  but  polite  manner. 
It  was  entirely  different  from  those  delicate  and  sump- 
tuous tables,  to  which  only  a  few  perscHis  of  great  dis- 
tinction are  admitted,  and  which  are  covered  merely^ 
to  display  a  vain  magnificence  or  elegance  of  taste. 
Now  that  of  Cimon  was  plain,  but  abundant ;  and  all 
the  poor  citizens  were  receivedat  it  without  distincticHi. 
In  thus  banishing  from  his  entertainments,  whatever 
had  the  least  air  of  ostentation  and  luxury,  he  reserved 
to  himself  an  inexhaustible  fund,  not  gvXj  for  die 
expenses  of  his  house,  but  for  the  wants  of  his  friends, 
his  domestics,  and  a  very  great  number  of  citizens  ; 
demonstrating,  by  thb  conduct,  that  he  knew  much 
bett^than  most  rich  men,  the  true  use  and  value  of 
riches. 

He  was  always  followed  by  some  servants,  who  were 
ordered  to  slip  privately  some  piece  of  money  into  the 
hands  of  such  poor  as  they  met,  and  to  give  clothes 
to  those  who  were  in  want  of  them.  He  often  buried 
such  persons  as  had  not  left  money  enough  behind 
them  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  funeral ;  and 
what  is  admirable,  and  which  Plutarch  does  not  fail  to 

»  fun  TOF  Zt/ut»f€  T*  Xf^fiimrA  tLT^rdnt  fjitf  m(  /^t9^  Xf^r^^  it  m$  Tifxinru 
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observe,  he  did  not  act  in  tfiis  manner  to  gain  credit 
among  the  people,  norto  purcluise  dieir  voices  ;  since 
we  find  him,  on  all  occadcms,  declaring  for  the  con- 
traiy  &cdoa,  that  is,  in  favour  of  such  citizens  as  were 
Bbtt  considerable  for  their  wealth  or  authority. 

^  Although  he  saw  all  die  rest  of  the  governors  of 
Us  time  emidi  themselves  by  die  plunder  and  oj^res- 
non  of  die  public,  he  was  always  incorruptible,  and  his 
bttids  were  pever  stained  with  extortion,  or  the  smallest 
present ;  and  he  continued,  during  his  whole  life,  not 
only  to  speak,  but  to  act  spontaneously,  and  without 
Ae  Icftst  Fiew  of  intefest,*  whatever  he  thought  might 
be  of  advantage  to  the  commonwealth. 

Besides  a  great  number  of  other  excellent  qualities, 
Cimon  had  die  finest  sense,  extraordinary  prudence, 
tod  a  {»t>foHnd  kncvnrledge  of  the  genius  and  characters 
of  meiL.  The  allies,  besides  the  sums  of  money  in 
i^uch  each  of  them  was  taxed,  were  to  furnish  a  certain 
Biunber  oi  men  and  shqis.  Several  among  them, 
vfao,  finom  the  r^reat  of  Xerxes,  were  smdious  of 
flodung  tmt  thdr  ease,  aiul  aj^ied  themselves  entirely 
totU^mg  and  cultivating  dieir  lands,  to  free  themselves ' 
from  the  toBs  and  dangers  of  war,  chose  to  furnish 
tbeir  quota  in  money  rather  than  in  men,  and  left , 
Ibe  Adienians  the  care  of  manning  with  soldiers  and 
rowers  the  ships  they  were  obliged  to  furnish.  The 
odier  generals,  who  had  no  forecast  BXkd  penetration 
&r  the  future,  gave  such  peofde  some  uneasiness 
tt  first,  and  were  for  oUi^g  them  to  observe  the 
treaty  liter^y.  But  Timon,  when  in  power,  acted 
in  a  quite  different  manner,  and  suffered  them  to  enjoy 

^  Plot,  in  Cim.  p.  49S. 

y^L.  3.  20 
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the  tranquillity  they  chose  ;  plainly  perceiving  diit 
the  allies,  from  being  warlike  in  the  field,  would  insen* 
sibly  lose  their  martial  spirit,  and  be  fit  for  nothing' 
but  husbandry  and  trade ;  whilst  the  Athenians,  by 
Exercising  the  oar  perpetually,  would  be  mwe  and 
more  inured  to  hardships,  and  duly  increase  in  power. 
What  Cimon  had  foreseen  haj^ned ;  this  very  people 
purchased  themselves  masters  at  their  own  expense  ; 
so  that  Aey  who  before  had  been  companions  and 
allies,  became  in  some  measure  the  subjects  and  tribu* 
taries  of  the  Athenians. 

'  No  Grecian  general  ever  gave  so  great  t  Uow  to 
the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the  Persian  ndonarch  as 
Cimon.  After  the  barbarians  had  been  driven  out  of 
Greece,  he  did  not  ^ve  them  time  to  take  breath ;  bot 
sailed  immediately  after  them  with  a  fleet  of  upwards 
of  two  hundred  ships,  took  their  strongest  cities,  artd 
bxmght  over  all  the  allies ;  so  that  the  king  of  Persia 
had  not  one  soldier  left  in  Asia,  from  Ionia  to  Pam- 
phylia.  Still  pursuing  his  point,  he  bravely  attacked 
the  enemy's  fleet,  though  much  stnmger  than  hb  owm 
|t  lay  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon,  and 
consisted  of  three  hundred  and  fi%  sail  of  ships,  sup* 
port^  by  the  land  army  on  the  coast  It  was  soon  put 
to  flight;  and  two  hundred  sail  were  taken,  besides 
those  that  were  sunk.  A  great  number  of  the  Persians 
had  left  their  ships,  and  leaped  into  the  sea,  in  order  to 
join  their  land  army,  which  lay  on  the  shore.  It  was 
very  hazardous  to  attempt  a  descent  in  ^ht  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  lead  on  troops,  which  were  already 
fatigued  by  their  late  battle,   against  fresh  forces  much 

«  A.M.  3534.  Ant.  J.  C. 47a  Plut  in Cim p.  485—487.    Thueyd.l.  2. 
p.  66.    Diod.Lzi.p.45— 47. 
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superior  in  number.  However,  Cimm,  finding  th^ 
die  whole  army  was  eager  to  engage  the  barbarians, 
liiougfat  prqper  to  take  advantage  of  the  ardour  of  the 
soldiers,  who  were  greatly  animated  with  their  first  suc- 
cess. Acoordin^y  he  landed/  and  marched  them  di* 
tectly  against  tlie  barbarians,  who  waited  resolutely  for 
thiar  coming  up,  and  sustainec^the  first  onset  with  pro- 
digious vdiot ;  however,  being  at  last  obliged  to  give 
Wijy  they  brdce  and  fled.  A  great  daughter  ensued^ 
and  an  infinite  number  of  prisoners  and  immensely 
rich  spoils  were  taken.  Cimon  having,  in  one  day, 
gained  two  victories  which  almost  equalled  those  of 
Salanun  and  Platea,  to  crown  all,  sailed  out  to  meet  a 
leinforcement  of  eighty  four  Phenician  ships,  which 
were  come  fix)m  Cyprus,  to  join  the  Persian  fleet,  and 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  passed.  They  were  all  either 
taken  or  sunk,  and  most  ^  the  soldiers  were  killed 
or  drowned* 

Gmon  having  achieved  such  glorious  exploits,  re- 
tomed  in  triumph  to  Athens  ;  and  employed  part  of 
die  spoils  in  fortifying  the  harbour,  and  in  beauti- 
fying the  d^.  The  riches  which  a  general  amasses 
in  the  field,  are  af^lied  to  the  noblest  uses  when 
Aey  are  disposed  of  in  thb  manner  ;  and  must  re- 
fiecl  infinitely  greater  honour  upon  him,  than  if  he 
expended  them  in  building  magnificent  palaces  for 
bimseU;  which  must  one  time  or  other  devolve  to 
strangers ;  whereas,  w<Mrks  built  for  public  use,  are 
Us  proper^  in  some  measure  for  ever,  and  transmit 
liiB  name  to  the  latest  posterity.    *  It  is  well  known 

T  We  do  not  find  the  imcients  made  use  of  long  boaU  in  making  descents ; 
tke  reaao*  of  tilitch  perhaps  was,  that,  as  their  galleys  were  flat  bottome4> 
4c7  were  hrooght^o  shore  without  any  difficulty, 
•  Plttt.  de  gerend.  rep.  p.  818. 
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^t  soch  embeUishmeiitsin  a  city  give  infinite  pidasiire 
to  the  peq>le,  who  are  always  struck  with  works  of 
Ms  kind ;.  and  this,  as  Phifarcb  obMrves  in  the  fife 
of  Cimon,  is  one  of  the  surest,  and,  at  the  same  titne, 
the  mostlawfol  method  of  acquiring  their  friend^q> 
and  esteem. 

*  The  year  fbBtfwingjtlus  gMaral  sailed  towards  the 
Hellespont;  and  having  driv^tlie  Persians  out  of  the 
Tbraciart  Chersbnesns,  of  which  they  had  possessed 
themselves,  he  conquered  it  in  the  name  of  the  Athd* 
nians,  thoughhehknself  hadmoferigbttoit,  asMil* 
tSades  hb  father  had  hten  ite  sovereign.  He  after- 
wards attacked  the  people  of  die  isbmd  of  Tlnsus,  who 
had  revolted  fit>m  the  Athenians,  said  defeated  their 
ieet.  These  maintained  their  revdtt  with  an  almost 
unparalleled  obstiimcy  and  liory.  ^  As  if  they  had 
been  in  arms  agamst  the  niosl  cruel  and  barbarous  ene- 
mies  from  whom  they  had  the  worst  of  evils  to  fear,  they 
made  a  law,  that  the  first  man  who  shouU  only  men- 
tion the  concluding  a  tftnty  with  the  Adienians,  shouki 
be  put  to  deaths  The  sfege  was  carried  on  three 
years,  during  ^hich  the  inhabittmts  sufiered  all  die 
calamities  of  wat  w$<h  die  same  obstinacy.  ^  The 
women  were  n6  less  infleicible  thm  the  men ;  for  tte 
besieged  wanting  ropes  for  their  military  ea^totSj  all 
the  women  cut  off  their  hair  in  a  seeming  transport ; 
and  when  the  city  was  hi  the  utmost  distress  by  fern- 
in^,  which  swept  away  a  great  number  of  the  faihabit* 
ants,  Hegetorides  the  Thasian,  deeply  afflicted  with 
seehig  such  multitudes  of  his  fellow  citizens  peri^ 
resolutely  determined  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  country.    Accordingly  he  put  a  halter 

•  Plut  in  Cira.  p.  487.   Thocld.  1.  i.  p.  65,  CT.    Diod.  L  zi.  p.  53. 

*  FtlyacD.  Str.  I.  iL  « Polycn.  1.  m. 
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ibmid  Us  neck,  and  presenting  himself  to  t^  assem- 
bly, **  Couotrfmen,''  says  he,  **  da  with  m©  as  yoa 
l^ease,  isid  da  not  s{:iare  me  if  you  jodge  proper ;  but 
let  my  deadi  save  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  prevafl 
widi  you  to  abdish  die  cruel  toff  you  have  enacted,  so 
contrary  ID  your  wdfare.'^  The  Thadans  sirucfc  with 
diese  words,  abcdished  the  law,  but  would  not  suffer  it 
to  cost  so  generous  a  citiaen  his  life ;  for  they  surren- 
dered  tbemselvestd  the  Athenians,  wlro  spared  dteir 
fives,  and  only  dismantled  their  city. 

After  Cimon  had  landed  his  troops  on  the  slum^ 
opposite  to  Thrace,  be  seized  on  all  the  gold  mines  of 
those  coasts,  and  subdued  every  part  of  that  country  as 
fin*  is  Maceitoma.  He  might  have  attempted  the  con- 
quest of  diat  kmg^m,  and  in  aD  prob£d>ifity  could  have 
easily  possessed  him^lf  of  part  of  it,  had  he  in^)roved 
die  occasion.  And  indeed,  for  this  neglect  in  thbpou^ 
at  his  return  to  Adiens,  he  was  prosecuted,  as  having 
been  bribed  by  the  money  d  die  Macedonians,  and  of 
Alexander  their  iuqg.  But  CinxHi  had  a  soul  superior 
to  all  temptations  of  that  kind,  and  proved  lus  inno* 
ceiice  in  the  dealest  light 

^Tbe  conquests  of  C^mon,  and  the  power  of  the 
Adiemans,  which  increased  every  day,  gave  Artaxerxes 
great  uneasiness.  To  prevent  the  consequences  of 
it,  he  resolved  to  send  Themistocles  into  Atdca  with  a 
great  army,  and  acoMrdingly  proposed  it  to  him. 

lliemistodes  was  in  ^at  peqdexity  on  this  occa- 
sion. On  one  side,  the  remembrance  of  the  favours  the 
king  had  heaped  upon  him ;  the  positive  assurances  he 
had  g^ven  that  monarch,  to  serve  him  with  the  utmost 
zeal  CHI  all  occa^on&;  the  instances  of  the  king  who 

<A.M.3538.    AiitJ.C.46JL    Thucyd.L  i.p.92.    Plut.  in  TiMymst. 
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daimcd  ius  promise ;  all  these  coivudeiations  would 
not  permit  him  to  refuse  the  commissi(m.  On  the 
other  side,  the  love  of  his  country,  which  the  injustice 
and  ill  treatment  of  his  fellow  citizens  could  not  banish 
from  his  mind;  his  strmig  rductance  to  sully  the  gloiy 
of  his  former  laurels  and  mi^ty  achievements  by  so 
Ignominious  a  step ;  perhaps  too,  the  fear  of  being 
unsuccessful  in  a  war,  in  which  he  should  be  opposed 
by  exoeHentgenends,  and  particularly  Cimon,  who 
seemed  to  be  as  successful  as  valiant ;  these  different 
reflections  would  not  suier  him  to  declare  against  his 
country,  in  an  oiterprise  which,  whedier  successful  or 
not,  would  reflect  diame  on  himself. 

To  ridhimadlf  at  once  of  all  these  inward  struggles, 
he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  hblife,*  as  the  only  method 
tx  hkn  not  to  be  wanting  in  the  duty  he  owed  his 
country,  nor  to  the  promises  he  had  made  that  prince. 
He  therefore  prepared  a  solemn  sacrifice,  to  which  he 
invited  all  his  friends,  when,  after  embracing  them  all, 
imd  taking  a  last  fiu*ewell  of  them,  he  drank  bull's  bloody 
oraccordingU)  others,  swallowed  a  dose  of  poison,  and 
died  in  thb  manner  at  Magnesia,  aged  sixty  five  years, 
the  greatest  part  of  which  he  had  spent  either  in  the 
government  of  the  republic,  or.  the  command  of  the 
armies. 

^  When  the  king  was  kM  the  cause  and  manner  of 
his  death,  he  esteemed  and  admired  him  still  more,  and 
continued  bis  fiivour  to  hi!  friends  and  domestics* 
But  the  unexpected  death  of  Themistocles  proved  an 
<d>stacle  to  tlie  design  he  meditated  of  attacking  the 
Greeks.    The  Magnesians  erected  a  splendid  monu- 

*  The  vrisest  heathens  did  not  think  that  a  man  vrsiM  allowed  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  himself.  *  Cic.  de  Scnec.  n.  T% 
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ment  to  the  memory  of  tlmt  general  in  the  public  square, 
and  granted  peculiar  privileges  and  honours  to  his 
descendants.  They  ccmtinued  to  enjoy  them  in  Plu- 
tarch's time,  diat  is,  near  six  hundred  years  after,  and 
his  tomb  was  still  standing. 

<  Atticus,  inthe  beautiful  dialogue  <^  Cicero,  entitled 
Brutus,  refutes  in  an  agreeable  and  ingenious  manner, 
the  tn^cal  end  which  some  writers  ascribe  to  The* 
roistodes,  as  related  above,  pretending  that  the  whole 
is  a  fiction,  invented  by  rhetoricians,  who,  on  the  bare 
ramour  that  this  great  man  had  poisoned  himself,  had 
idded  all  the  other  particulars  to  embellish  the  story, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  very  dry  and  unaf- 
fiscting.  He  appeals  for  this  to  Thucydides,  that 
judicious  historian,  who  was  an  Athenian,  and  almost 
contemporary  with  Themistocles.  This  author  indeed 
owns,  that  a  report  had  prevailed  that  thb  general  had 
poisoned  himself ;  however,  bis  opinion  was,  that  he 
died  a  natural  death,  and  that  his  friends  conveved  his 
bones  secretly  to  Athens,  where,  in  ^  Pausanias's  time, 
hb  mausoleum  was  standing  near  the  great  harbour. 
This  account  seems  much  more  probable  than  the 
other. 

Themistocles  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  men 
that  Greece  ever  produced.  He  had  a  great  soul,  and 
invincible  courage,  which  danger  even  inflamed ;  was 
fired  with  an  incredible  thirst  for  glory,  which  some- 
times  hb  country's  love  ^ould  temper  and  allay,  but 
which  sometimes  carried  him  too  far  ;  ^  his  presence  of 
mind  was  such,  that  it  immediately  suggested  whatever 

t  Brut  n.  42,  43.  *  Lib.  i.  p.  1. 

*  Dc  instantibns,  ut  ait  Thucydides,  verissimc  judicabat,  et  de  futiiria 
calUdlsahiw  canjicicbtU.    Cor,  N'^p.  In  Thetnist.  c.  I. 
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it  was  most  aeces^ary  tp  act :  in  fioe,  he  hod  a  sagaciQr 
and  penetration  with  regard  to  futurity,  that  revealed  to 
him,  In  the  clearest  fi^,  d^  most  sfecret  designs  of 
his  enea^es,  pobdog  oudt  to  him  at  a  distance  die 
several  measures  he  should  tahe  to  disconcert  diem 
wd  insfisiBg  hip9  with  great,  mAUt^  bdd»  extensive 
views  with  regard  tp  the  bonour  of  his  countiy.  The 
most  esseojtial  qufditi^  of  the  mind  wo^,  however^ 
wanting  in  ifim,  I  mean  sineeritjr,  integrity,  and 
fidehty;  nor  wa3  he  altogether  firee  from  suspicions  of 
avarice,  which  is  a  great  Ueauah  in  sQchas  are  charged 
With  public  itf&irs. 

^  Nevertheless,  a  noble  sentiment  as  wdl  as  acdon 
ai?relatied<rf'him,  wjycb  speak  a  great  and  disinterested 
soul.  ^  His  dao^iter  being  asked  of  him  in  morriage, 
he  preferred  m  honest  poor  man,  to  a  rich  one  cf  aa 
jodiflferent  character,  andgave  lor  his  neason,  *^  That  in 
the  choice  of  a  son  in  law  he  would  much  rather  have 
merit  without  riches,  dian  riches  without  merit.'^ 


SECTION  IV. 

THE    EGYPTIANS    RISB   AGAINST    PERSIA,    SUPPORTED   BT 

THE    ATHENIANS* 

* 

About  this  time  the  Egyptians,*  to  free  themselves 
from  a  foreign  yoke,  which  was  insupportable'tothem, 
revolted  from  Artaxerxes,  and  made  Inarus,  prince  of 
^e  Lybians,  their  king.     They  demanded  aid  of  the 

*  Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  12t 
1  Themistocles,  oum  consukretur  utnim  bono  viro  pAuperi^  tn  minus 
probato  diviti  fiUain  coUocacet :  Ego  vero^  inquitf  malo  virum  gut  pecunia 
ei^at,  qumnpecmuam  qua  viro.    Cic.  de  offic.  1.  ii.  c.  71. 

-  A.  M.  3538.    Ant.  J.  C.  466.      Th«c>-did.  1.  i.  68,  &  71, 72.    Ctes.  c. 

52^-35.    Diod.  1. 11.  p.  S4«-59. 
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Athenians,  who,  having  at  that  tittit  a  fleet  of  two  hun- 
dred ships  at  the  island  of  Cyprus,  accepted  the  invi- 
tation widi  pleasure,  and  immediately  set  sail  for  Egypt, 
judging  this  a  very  favourable  opportuni^  to  weaken 
the  power  of  the  Persians,  by  driving  them  out  of  sq 
great  a  kingdom. 

'  Advice  being  brought  Artaxerxes  of  this  revolt, 
he  raised  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
resolved  to  march  in  person  against  the  rebels.  But 
his  friends  adyising  him  not  to  venture  himself  in  that 
expedition,  he  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Achemenes^ 
one  of  his  brothers.  The  latter  being  arrived  in  Egypt, 
encamped  his  great  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
During  this  interval,  the  Athenians  havmg  defeated 
the  Persian  fleet,  and  either  destroyed  or  taken  fifty  of 
their  ships,  they  went  again  up  that  river,  landed  their 
forces  under  the  command  of  Charitimi  their  general ; 
tnd  having  joined  Inarus  and  his  Egyptians,  they 
ehaiged  Achemenes,  and  defeated  him  in  a  great  battle, 
k  which  that  Persian  general  and  one  hundred  thou- 
sand of  his  soldiers  were  slain.  Those  Who  escaped 
fedtoMemphb,  whither  the  conquerors  pursued  them, 
and  immediately  made  themselves  masters  of  two 
quarters  of  the  city  ;  but  the  Persians  having  fortified 
themselves  in  the  third,  called  the  White  Wall,  which 
was  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the  three,  they  were 
besieged  in  it  near  three  years,  during  which  they  made 
a  most  vigorous  defence,  till  they  were  at  last  delivered 
bjr  the  forces  sent  to  their  aid. 

Artaxerxes*  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  army,  and 
how  much  the  Athenians  had  contributed  to  it,  to  make 

«A.1I.3545.    AntJ.  C.459.  •A.M.3546.    Aiit.J.C459, 
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a  diversion  of  their  fcnt^es,  and  oblige  them  to  turn 
their  arms  another  way,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Lacedemonians,  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  engage 
them  to  proclaim  war  against  the  Athenians.  But  the 
Lacedemonians  having  rejected  the  offer,  their  refusal 
did  not  abate  his  ardour,  and  accordingly  ^  he  gave 
Megabysus  and  Artabazus  the  command  of  the  forces 
designed  against  Egypt.  These  generals  immediately 
raised  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  in 
Ciiicia  and  Phenicia»  They  were  obliged  to  wait  till 
the  fleet  was  equipped,  which  was  not  till  the  next  year« 
^  Artabazus  then  took  upon  him  the  command  of  it, 
and  sailed  towards  the  Nile,  whilst  Megabysus,  at  the 
head  of  the  land  army,  marched  towards  Memphis. 
He  raised  the  siege  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  fought 
Inarus.  AH  the  forces  on  both  sides  engaged  in  this 
batde,  in  which  Inarus  was  entirely  defeated  ;  but  the 
Egyptians  who  had  rebelled  suffered  most  in  this  slaugh* 
<er.  After  thb  defeat,  Inarus,  though  wounded  by  Me- 
gabysus, retreated  with  the  Athenians,  and  such  Egyp* 
tians  as  were  willing  to  follow  him,  and  reached  Bibles^ 
^  city  in  the  island  of  Prosopitis,  which  is  surrounded 
by  two  arms  of  the  Nile,  and  both  navigable.  The 
Athenians  ran  their  fleet  into  one  of  these  arms,  where 
it  was  secured  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and 
held  out  a  siege  of  a  year  and  a  half  in  this  island. 

After  the  battle,  all  the  rest  of  Egypt  submitted  to 
tlie  conqueror,  and  was  reunited  to  the  empire  of 
Artaxerxes,  except  Amyrteus,  who  had  still  a  small 
party  in  the  fens,  where  he  long  supported  himself^ 
through  the  difficulty  the  Persians  found  in  penetrating 
far  enough  to  reduce  him. 

»A.M.354r.    Ant.J.C.45r.  4A,M.3Ma    AQtJ.C.456^ 
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The  siege  of  Prosopitis  was  still  carrying  on. 
'  The  Pcrdans,  finding  that  they  made  no  advances  in 
attacking  it  after  the  usual  methods,  because  of  the 
stratagems  and  intrepidity  ojf  the  besieged,  they  there- 
fore had  recourse  to  an  extraordinary  expedient,  which 
soon  produced  what  force  had  not  been  able  to  effect. 
They  turned  the  course,  by  different  canals,  of  the 
arm  of  the  Nile  in  which  the  Athenians  lay,  and  by 
that  means  opened  themselves  a  passage  for  their  whole 
army  to  enter  the  island.  Inarus,  seeing  that  all  was 
lost,  compounded  with  Megabysus  for  himself,  for  all 
his  Egyptians,  and  about  fifty  Athenians,  and  sur« 
rendered  upon  condition  that  their  lives  should  be 
spared,  llie  remainder  of  the  auxiliary  forces,  which 
fiormed  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  resolved  to  hold 
out  longer,  and  for  this  purpose  they  set  fire  to  their 
ships,  and  drawing  up  in  order  of  battle,  resolved  to 
die  sword  in  hand,  and  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  they 
could,  in  imitation  of  the  Lacedemonians,  who  refused 
to  jdeld,  and  were  all  cut  to  pieces  at  Thermopylc. 
The  Persians,  hearing  they  had  taken  so  desperate  a 
resoluti(H),  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  attack  them. 
A  peace  was  therefore  offered  them,  with  a  promise 
that  they  should  aU  be  permitted  to  leave  Egypt,  and 
have  free  passage  to  their  native  country  either  by 
sea  or  land.  They  accepted  the  conditions,  put  the 
oonquerors  in  possession  of  l^blos  and  of  the  whole 
island,  and  went  by  sea  to  Cyrene,  where  they  em- 
barked  for  Greece  ;  but  most  of  the  soldier^  who  had 
served  in  this  expedition  perished  in  it.  .    . 

But  this  was  not  the  only  loss  the  Athenians 
sustainal  on  this  occasion.     Another  fleet  of  fifty 
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ships,  which  they  sent  to  the  aid  of  their  be^eged 
countrymen^  sailed  up  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Nile» 
just  after  the  Athenians  had  surrendered,  to  disengage 
them,  not  knowing  what  had  happened.  But  die 
His^t  they  entered,  the  Persian  fleet,  which  kept  out 
at  sea,  followed  them,  and  attacked  their  rear,  whilst 
Ae  army  discharged  showers  of  darts  upon  ^m  from 
tfie  banks  pf  the  river  ;  dins  only  a  few  ships  escaped, 
which  opened  themselves  a  way  through  ih%  enemy's 
fleet,  and  all  the  rest  were  lost  Here  ended  the  fiktal 
war  carried  on  by  the  Athenians  for  six  years  in  Elgypt, 
which  kingdom  vras  now  united  again  to  the  Persian 
empure,  and  continued  so  during  die  rest  of  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxest  of  which  diis  is  the  twentieth  year/ 
But  the  prisoners  who  were  taken  in  this  war  met  with 
the  most  unhappy  fate, 

SECTION  V. 

IMARUS    IS    DEirVE&ED    UP     TO    TBI    XXVO't     JCOTREBd' 
MEOABTSUs'fl   AErLICTIOIT  AMD   REVOLT. 

Artaxerxes,*  after  refusing  to  gratify  the  request 
of  his  mother,  who  for  five  years  together  had  been 
daily  importuning  him  to  put  Inarus  and  his  Athenians 
into  her  hands,  in  order  that  she  might  sacrifice  them 
to  the  manes  of  Achemenes  her  son,  at  last  yielded  to 
her  solicitations.  But  how  blind,  how  barbarously 
weak  must  this  king  have  been,  to  break  through  the 
most  solemn  engagements  merely  through  complai- 
sance ;  who,  deaf  to  remorse,  violated  the  law  of 
nations,  solely  to  avoid  offending  a  most  unjust  mother. 

•A.M.3550.    Ant  J.  C.  454. 
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^  This  islmman  priocess,  without  regard  to  the  faith 
of  soleran  treaties,  cmised  Inarus  to  be  crucified,  and 
beheaded  all  the  rest  Megabysus  was  in  the  deq>est 
affliction  on  that  account ;  for  as  he  had  promised  that 
DO  injury  should  be  done  them,  the  aflront  reflected 
principally  on  him.  He  tfaerefbre  left  the  court,  and 
withdrew  to  Syria,  of  which  he  was  governor ;  and  his 
discontent  was  so  great,  that  he  raised  an  army,  and 
revolted  openly. 

*  The  kii^  sent  Osiris,  who  was  one  of  the 
greatest  lor^  of  the  court,  against  him,  with  an  army 
of  two  hundred  thousand  mep.  Megabysus  engaged 
Osiris,  woun^d  him,  took  him  prisoner,  and  put  his 
army  to  flight.  Artaxerxes  sending  to  demand  Osiris^ 
Ifegabysas  generously  dismissed  him^  as  soon  ashia 
wounds  were  cured. 

*  The  next  year  Artaxerxes  sent  another  army 
against  lim,  the  command  of  which  he  gave  to 
Menostanes,  son  to  Artarius  the  king's  brother,  and 
govermr  of  Babykm.  This  general  was  not  moK 
fixtunate  dian  the  f<»iner»  He  also  was  defeated  and 
put  to  flight,  and  Megabysus  gained  as  signal  a  victory 
as  tbeformer. 

Artaxerxes  fincBng  he  could  not  reduce  him  by 
force  of  arms,  sent  his  brother  Artarius  and  Amytis 
his  aster,  who  was  the  wife  of  Megabysus,  with 
aevoral  odier  persons  of  the  first  quali^,  to  persuade 
die  latter  to  return  to  hb  allegiance.  They  succeeded 
in  theur  negptiatum ;  the  king  pardoned  him,  and  he 
returned  to  ccmrt. 

«Tbiieyd.l.i.p.73. 
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One  day  as  tbey  were  hunting)  a  lion,  raising  him- 
self on  his  hinder  feet,  was  going  to  rush  upon  Ae  king, 
when  Megabysus,  seeing  the  danger  he  was  in,  and 
fired  with  zeal  and  affection  for  hb  sovereign,  huried  a 
dart  at  the  lion,  which  killed  him.  But  Artaxerxes, 
upon  pretence  that  he  had  affronted  him,  in  darting  at 
the  lion  first,  commanded  Megabysus's  head  to  be 
struck  offl  Amytis  the  king's  sister,  and  Amestris, 
with  tlie  greatest  difficulty  prevailed  upon  die  king  to 
change  this  sentence  into  perpetual  banishment  Me- 
gabysus  was  therefore  sent  to  Cyrta,  a  city  on  the  Red 
Sea, .  and  tsondemned  to  end  his  days  there :  however, 
five  ftnrs  after,  disguising  himself  19s£  a  leper,  he  made 
his  escape,  and  returned  to  Susa,  where,  by  the  ask- 
ance of  his  wife  smd  mother  in  law,  he  was  restored 
to  favour  and  continued  so  till  his  deaith,  which  happened 
some  ytdsrs  after,  in  the  seventy  sixth  year  of  his  age. 
Megi^'sus  was  extremely  regretted  by  die  king  wnd 
the  whole  court.  He  was  a  man  of  the  greatest 
abUi^es  in  the  kingdom,  and  at  the  same  time  the  beat 
general,  Artaxenees  owed  ^  both  his  crown  and  life 
to  himf;  but  it  is  of  dangerous  consequence  for  a 
subject,  when  his  sovereign  is  under  too  mwy  oUiga* 
tions  to  him.  This  was  the  cause  of  all  the  mbfortunes 
of  Megabysus. 

It  is  surprising  that  so  judicious  a  prince  as  Arta* 
xerxes  should  have  been  so  imprudent,  as  to  be  fired 
with  jealousy  against  a  nobleman  of  his  court,  merely 
because  in  a  party  of  hunting  he  had  wounded  the  beast 
they  were  pursuing  before  him.  Could  any  thing  be 
so  weak  ?  and  was  this  placing  the  point  of  honour  in 

yfieneficia  eo  usque  IxU  sunt,  dum  videntur  exdvi  posse  ;  ubi  niul« 
tuni  antevertere,  pro  gratia  odium  reddiiur.    Tacit  Annal.  1.  ir.  r.  ISr 
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a  manner  wcntl^  a  king?  Nevertheless,  history  fur- 
nishes  us  with  many  instances  of  this  kind.  I  am  apt 
ID  believe^  from  some  expressions  of  '  Plutarch,  that 
Artaxerxes  was  ashamed  of  the  wild  fury  to  which  this 
£dse  delicacy  had  raised  him,  and  that  he  made 
tome  public  kind  of  atonement  for  it :  for,  according 
to  this  author,  he  piU^lished  a  decree,  importing  that 
any  man  who  w^  hmiting  with  the  king,  should  be 
altowed  to  throw  his  javelin  &-st  at  the  beast  if  oppor- 
tun^y  should  ofier;  and  he,  according  to  Plutarch, 
vas  the  first  Persian  monarch  who  gtanted  such  a  per 
missioD. 

SECTION  VI. 

AATAXBRXES   SENDS   ESDRAS,    AND   AfTERWARDS     MEks- 
MIAH,  TO  JER98ALEX* 

Before  I  proceed  in  the  history  of  the  Persians  and 
Greeks,  I  shall  relate,  in  few  words,  the  several  things 
which  happened  to  the  people  of  God,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  Artaxerxes,  which  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  history  of  that  prince. 

*  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes, 
Esdras  obtained  of  the  king  and  his  seven  counsellors 
an  ample  commission  empowering  him  to  return  to 
Jemsalem  with  all  such  Jews  as  would  follow  him  thith* 
cr,  in  order  to  settle  the  Jewish  government  and  relig* 
ion  agreeably  to  their  own  laws.  Esdras  was  descend- 
ed from  Saraia,  who  was  high  priest  of  Jerusalem, 
when  destroyed  by  Nebuchodonosor,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  his  command.  Esdras  was  a  very  learned 
^d  pious  man,  and  was  chiefly  distinguished  from  the 


•  Plut.  in  Apophthegm,  p.  173. 
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rest  of  ^e  Jews,  by  his  great  kfiAwIe(%e  m  tiie  scrip* 
tures;  k  being  said  of  him,  "»'*  That  he  was  very 
leady  in  the  law  of  Moses  that  was  given  by  the  God 
of  Israel.''  He  now  set  Out  firom  Babylon  with  the 
gifts  and  offerings  which  the  kkig,^his  courtiers,  and 
such  Israelites  as  had  staid  in  Babylon,  had  put  into 
his  hands  for  the  service  of  the  temfd^  and  which  he 
gave  to  the  priests  upon  his  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  it 
appears  by  the  commission  which  Artaxerxes  gave 
him,  that  this  prince  had  a  high  veneration  for  the  God 
of  Israel,  as,  in.commaoding  his  officers  to  furnish  the 
Jews  with  all  Uiings  necessary  for  their  worship^  he 
adds,  "  *  Let  all  things  be  performed  after  the  law  of 
God  diligently,  unto  the  most  high  God,  that  wrath 
come  not  upon  the  Kingdom  of  the  king  and  his  son*" 
This  commissiqn,  as  I  observed,  einpowered  him  to 
settle  the  religion  and  government  of  the  Jews,  pursu- 
ant to  the  law  of  Moses  ;  to  appoint  magistrates  and 
judges,  to  punish  evil  doers,  not  only  by  imprisoning 
their  persons,  and  confiscating  their  possessions,  but 
alsoby  sending  them  into  banishment,and  even  sentenc- 
ing them  to  death,  according  to  the  crimes  thev  should 
commit.  Such  was  the  power  with  which  Esdras  was 
invested,  and  which  he  exercised  faithfully  diu-ing 
thirteen  years,  till  Nehemiah  brought  a  new  commis- 
sion from,  the  Persian  court. 

*  Nehemiah  was  also  a  Jew  of  distinguished  merit 
and  piety,  and  one  of  the  cupbearers  to  king  Arta- 
xerxes. This  was  a  very  considerable  employment  in 
the  Persian  court,  because  of  the  privilege  annexed  to 
it,  viz.  of  being  often  near  the  king's  person,  and  of 

^  1  Esdrai  viiL  3.  «  U>id.  viii.  91- 
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being  allowed  to  speak  to  him  in  the  most  favourable 
moments.    However,  neither  his  exalted  station,  not 
the  setdement  of  his  family  in  that  land  of  captivity, 
could  obliterate  from  his  mind  the  country  of  his 
ancestors,  nor  their  reli^on  :  neither  his  love  for  Uie 
one,  nor  his  zeal  for  the  other,  were  abated ;  and  hb 
heart  was  still  in  Sion.     Some  Jews  who  were  come 
from  Jerusalem,  having  informed  him  of  the  sad  state 
of  that  city,  that  its  walls  lay  in  ruin,  its  gates  were 
burned  down,  and  the  inhabitants  thereby  exposed  to 
the  insults  of  their  enemies,  and  made  the  scorn  of  all 
their  neighbours ;  the  affliction  of  his  brethren,  and  the 
d»igers  with  which  they  were  menaced,  made  such  an 
impression  on  his  mind,  as  might  naturally  be  expected 
fipomcmeof  hb  piety.  One  day,  as  he  was  vraitingupon 
the  king,  the  latter  observing  an  Unusual  air  of  melan- 
choly in  Nehemiah's  countenance,  asked  him  the  cause 
of  it ;  a  proof  that  this  monarch  had  a  tenderness  of 
heart  rarely  found  in  kings,  and  which  is  nevertheless 
modi  more  valuable  than  the  most  shining  qualities. 
Nehenuah  took  this  opportunity  to  acquaint  him  with 
(he  calanutous  state  of  his  country,  owned  that  it  was 
Ae  subject  of  his  grief,  and  humbly  entreated  diat  leave 
might  be  given  him  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to 
repair  the  fortifications  of  it.     The  kings  of  Persia,  his 
predecessors,  had  permitted  the  Jews  to  rebuild  the 
temple^  but  not  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.    But  Arta- 
xerxes  inimediately  deogeed,  that  the  walls  and  gates 
of  Jerusatem  should  be  rebuilt;  and  Nehemiah,  as 
goremor  of  Judea,  was  appointed  to  put  this  decree  in 
execution.     The  king,  to  do  him  the  greater  honour, 
ordered  a  body  of  horse,  commanded  by  a  considerable 
VOL.  3.  22 
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officer  to  escort  him  thither.  He  likewise  wrote  to  all  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  on  this  side  the  Euphrates, 
to  give  him  all  the  assistance  possible  in  forwarding  the 
work  for  which  he  was  sent  This  pious  Jew  execut- 
ed every  part  of  his  commission  with  incredible  zeal 
and  activity. 

*  It  is  from  this  decree,  enacted  by  Artaxences  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  waUs  of  Jerusalem,  that  we  date  the  beginning  of 
the  seventy  weeks  mentioned  in  the  famous  prophecy 
of  Daniel,  after  which  the  Messiah  was  to  appear  and 
be  put  to  death.  I  shall  here  insert  the  whcde  prophecy, 
but  without  giving  the  explication  of  it,  as  it  may  be 
found  in  other  writers,  and  is  not  a  part  of  this  hiMcuy. 

"' Thou  art  greatly  beloved,  therefore  understand 
the  matter,  and  ccmsider  the  vision.  Seventy  weeks 
are  determined  upon  thy  people,  and  upon  thy  holy 
city,  to  finish  the  transgression,  and  make  an  end  of 
sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquiQr,  and  to 
bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the 
vision  and  prophecy,  and  to  anoint  the  Most  Hcdy. 
Know  therefore  and  understand,  that  fbok  thx 

GOING  FORTH  OF  TH£  COMMAKOMENT  TO  RESTOftE 
AND    TO    REBUILD   JERUSALEM,    UntO    the  McSSiah 

^  prince,  shall  be  seven  weeks,  and  three  score  and 
two  weeks  ;  the  street  shall  be  built  again  ;  and  die 
wall,  even  in  troubleous  times.  And  after  three  scor^ 
and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  oS,  but  not  for 
himself:  and  the  people  of  the  {urince  that  shall  come, 
shall  destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctu^,  and  the  end 
thereof  shall  be  with  a  flood ;  and  unto  the  end  of  the 
war  desolations  are  determined.    And  he  shall  confirm 

•Oaii.iz.23— ST.  'Ibid. 
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the  covenant  with  many  for  one  week ;  and  in  thq 
midst  of  the  week  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the 
oblation  to  cease,  and  for  the  overspreading  of  abom- 
inations, he  shall  make  it  desolate,  even  until  the  con* 
summation,  and  that  determined  shall  be  poured  upon 
the  desdate." 

«  When  Esdras  was  in  power,  as  his  chief  view  was 
to  restore  religion  to  its  ancient  purity,  he  disposed  the 
books  of  scripture  into  their  proper  order,  revised  them 
all  veiy  carefully,  and  collected  the  incidents  relating 
to  the  people  pf  God  in  ancient  times ;  in  order  to 
compose  out  of  them  the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  to 
which  he  added  the  history  of  his  own  times,  which 
was  finished  by  Nehemiah.  It  is  their  books  that  end 
the  long  history  which  Moses  had  begun,  and  which 
the  writers  who  came  after  them  continued  in  a  direct 
series,  till  the  repairing  of  Jerus^em*  The  rest  of  the 
sacredhistory  is  not  written  in  that  uninterrupted  order* 
Whilst  £sdras  and  Nehemiah  were  compiling  the 
latter  part  of  that  great  work,  Herodotus,  whom  pro&ne 
authors  call  the  Father  of  History,  began  to  write. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  latest  authors  of  the  books  of 
scripture,  flourished  about  the  same  time  with  the 
first  authors  of  the  Grecian  history  ;  and  when  it 
began,  that  of  God's  people,  to  compute  only  from 
Abraham,  included  already  fifteen  centuries.  Hero* 
dotus  made  no  mention  of  the  Jews  in  his  history  ;  for 
the  Greeks  desired  to  be  informed  of  such  nations  only, 
as  were  famous  &xr  their  wars,  their  commerce,  and 
grandeur ;  so  that  as  Judea  was  then  but  just  rising 
from  its  ruins,  it  did  not  excite  the  attention  of  that 
people. 

1  BUhq>  of  Meauz*8  ymvenal  Quitory. 
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SECTION  VII. 
CHARACTER  OF  FERICLEfl,  &C« 

I  Kow  return  to  Greece.  From  the  banishment  of 
Themistoclcs,  and  the  death  of  Aristides,  the  exact 
time  of  which  is  not  known,  two  citizens,  Cimon  and 
Pericles,  divided  all  credit  and  authority  in  Athens. 
Pericles  was  much  younger  than  Cimon,  and  of  a  quite 
different  characten  As  he  will  make  a  very  consider- 
able  figure  in  the  following  history,  it  is  of  importance 
to  the  reader  to  know  who  he  was,  in  what  manner  he 
had  been  educated,  and  his  scheme  and  method  of 
government, 

^  Pericles  was  descended,  by  the  mother's  as  well  as 
father's  side,  from  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious 
families  of  Athens,  His  father  Xanthippus,  who 
defeated  at  Mycale  the  king  of  Persia's  lieutenants, 
married  Agarista,  niece  to  Clysthenes,  who  expelled 
the  Pisistratides,  descendants  of  Pisistratus  the  t)'rant, 
and  established  a  popular  government  in  Athens. 
Pericles  had  long  prepared  himself  for  the  design  he 
formed  of  engaging  in  state  afiairs. 

He  was  brought  up  under  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  age,  and  particularly  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomene, 
simamed  the  Intelligent,  from  his  being  the  first,  as  we 
are  told,  who  ascribed  human  events,  as  well  as  the 
formation  and  government  of  the  universe,  not  to 
chance,  as  some  philosophers,  nor  to  a  fatal  necessity, 
but  to  a  superior  intelligence,  who  disposed  and 
governed  all  things  with  wisdom.  This  tenet  or 
opinion  subsisted  long  before  his  time ;  but  he  perhaps 
set  it  in  a  stronger  light  than  all  others  had  done,  and 

^  PUit.  in  vit  Pcricl.  p.  153—156. 
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taught  it  methodically  and  from  {H'inciples.  Anaxa- 
goras  instructed  bis  pupil  perfectly  in  the  part  of 
philosophy  that  relates  to  nature,  and  which  is  there- 
fore called  physics.^  This  study  gave  him  a  strength 
and  greatenss  of  soul  which  raised  him  above  an 
infinite  number  of  vulgar  prejudices  and  vain  practices 
generally  observed  in  his  time ;  and  which,  in  afiairs  of 
government  and  military  enterprises,  either  discon- 
certed often  the  wisest  and  most  necessary  measures, 
or  defeated  them  by  scrupulous  delays,  authorized  and 
covered  with  the  specious  veil  of  religion.  These 
were  sometimes  dreams  or  auguries,  at  other  times 
dreadful  phenomena,  as  eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon, 
or  else  omens  and  presages ;  not  to  mention  the  wild 
diimeras  of  judiciary  astrology.  The  knowledge  of 
nature,  free  from  the  groveling  and  weak  superstitions 
to  which  ignorance  gives  birth,  inspired  him,  says 
Plutarch,  with  a  well  grounded  piety  towards  the  gods, 
attended  with  a  strength  of  mind  that  was  immoveable, 
and  a  cafan  hope  of  the  blessings  to  be  expected  from 
diem.  Although  he  found  infinite  charms  in  this 
study,  he  did  not  however  devote  himself  to  it  as  a 
philosopher,  but  as  a  statesman  ;  and  he  had  so  much 
power  over  himself,  (a  very  difficult  thing,)  as  to  pre- 
scribe himself  limits  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

But  the  talent  he  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care, 
because  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  mogt  necessary 
instrument  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  conducting  and 
governing  the  people,  was  eloquence.  Andindeedj 
those  who  possessed  this  talent,  in  a  free  state  like  that 
of  Athens,  were  sure  of  reigning  in  the  assemblies, 

*Tbe  •neienUs  under  tlus  ntme,  comprehended  what  we  call  physics 
a&d  netiphys'ics  ;  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  things,  as  God  and 
'pints ;  and  that  of  bodies. 
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engrossing  snffirages,  detennining  afisurs,  and  exer-^ 
cisii^  a  kind  of  absolute  power  over  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people.  He  therefore  made  thb  his 
chief  object^  and  the  mark  to  which  all  his  other 
improvements,  as  well  as  the  several  sciences  he  had 
learned  fixnn  Anaxagoras,  ^  were  directed ;  exalting, 
to  borrow  Plutarch's  expression,  the  study  of  philos- 
ophy with  die  dye  ci  rh^oric  ;  the  meaning  of  which 
is,  that  Pericles,  to  embellish  and  adorn  his  discourse 
heightened  the  strength  and  solidity  of  reasoning  with 
^  colouring  and  graces  of  eloquence. ' 

He  had  no  cause  to  repent  hb  having  bestowed  so 
much  time  in  thb  study,  for  his  success  far  exceeded 
hb  utmost  hopes.  The  poets,^  his  contempcmuies, 
used  to  say,  that  hb  eloquence  was  so  powerful,  that  he 
lightned,  thundered,  and  agitated  all  Greece.  "^  It  had 
those  {Hercing  and  lively  strokes,  that  reach  the  inmost 
soul ;  and  hb  discourse  left  always  an  irresbtible 
incentive,  a  kind  of  spur  behind  it  in  the  minds  of  hb 
auditors.  He  had  the  art  of  uniting  beauty  with 
strength ;  and  Cicero  observes,  that  at  the  very  time 
he  o{^>osed,  with  the  greatest  tenaciousness,  the  incli- 
nations and  desires  of  the  Adienians,  he  had  the  art  to 
make  even  severi^  itself,  and  the  kind  of  cruelty  with 
which  he  s^okt  ^;ainst  the  flatterers  of  the  people, 
p(^ular.     There  was  no  resbting  the  soUdity  of  hb 

>  Ab  Aristophane  poeU  fulgonre,  toiure,  pennisoere  Gneciam  dictus 
^t.    Cic.  in  OraU  n.  29. 

*  Quid  Pericks  ?  De  cujus  dicendi  capU  sic  accepimus,  ut,  cum  con- 
tra ▼oluntatem  AtheniensiuDi  loqueretur  pro  salute  patriae,  severius  tameu 
id  tpsum,  ottod  iUe  contra  popularet  homines  diceret»populare  omaibus  et 
jucundum  yideretur :  cujus  in  labris  veteres  comici,  leporem  habitasse  dix- 
erunt :  tantamque  vim  in  eo  fuisse,  ut  in  eorum  mentibus,  qui  andbaoiit, 
quasi  acuteot  quotdam  relinqueret.    Cic.  1.  tii.  de  Orat  d.  138. 
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arguments,  or  the  sweetness  of  his  words ;  whence  it 
was  said,  that  the  goddess  of  persuasion,  with  aU  her 
graces,  resided  on  his  lips.  And  indeed,  as  Thucydides, 
•  his  rival  and  adversary,  was  one  day  asked,  whether 
he  or  Pericles  was  the  best  wresder :  "  Whenever," 
says  he,  ^^  I  have  given  him  a  fall,  he  affirms  the 
contrary  in  such  strong  and  forcible  terms,  that  he  per* 
suades  all  the  spectators  that  I  did  not  throw  him, 
though  they  themselves  saw  him  on  the  ground.'^  Nor 
was  he  less  prudei^  and  reserved,  than  strong  and 
vehement  in  his  speeches ;  and  it  is  related,  that  he 
never  spoke  in  public,  till  after  he  had  besought  the 
gods  not  to  su&r  any  expression  to  drop  from  him, 
eitfier  incongruous  to  his  subject,  or  elusive  to  the 
pec^e.  •  Whenever  he  went  into  the  aissemUy, 
before  he  came  out  of  his  house,  he  used  to  say  to 
himself,  ^*  Remember,  Pericles,  that  thou  art  going  to 
speak  to  men  bom  in  the  arms  of  liber^  ;  to  Greeks, 
to  Athenians.'' 

The  uncommon  endeavours  which  Pericles,  accord- 
ing to  hbtorians,  used,  in  order  to  improve  his  mind  in 
knowledge,  and  to  attain  to  a  perfection  in  eloquence, 
are  an  excellent  lesson  to  such  persons  as  are  one  day 
to  fill  the  important  offices  c^  state ;  and  a  just  censure 
of  those,p  who,  disregarding  whatever  is  called  study 
and  learning,  bring  into  those  employments,  upon 
which  they  enter  without  knowledge  or  experience, 
nothing  but  a  ridiculous  self  sufficiency,  and  a  rash 

•  Not  the  IdsUmaiu  «  Plut  in  Symp.  1.  i.  p.  610. 

p  Nunc  contra  pleriqve  ad  honores  adipiscendos,  et  ad  remp.  gettn^ 
dam,  nudi  veniunt  et  inermes,  nulla  cogmtione  rerunii  nplla  scteotia  or* 
natL     Cic.  L  iii.  de  Orat.  n.  136. 
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boldness  in  deciding.  '  Plutarch,  in  a  treatise  where 
he  shows  that  it  is  to  statesmen  that  a  philosopher 
ought  chiefly  to  attach  himself,  preferably  to  any  other 
class  of  men,  because  in  instructing  them,  he  at  the 
same  time  teaches  whole  cities  and  republics,  verifies 
his  assertion  from  the  example  of  the  greatest  men 
both  of  Greece  and  Italy,  who  derived  this  help  from 
philosophy.  Pericles,  of  whom  we  now  write,  was 
taught  by  Anaxagorus ;  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  by 
Plato;  many  princes  of  Italy  by  Pytiiagoras ;  Cato, 
the  famous  censor,  travelled  to  the  place  where  Athen- 
odorus  lived,  for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  lastiy,  the 
famous  Scipio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  always  kept 
Panetiusthe  philosopher  near  his  person. 

One  of  the  chief  endeavours  of  Pericles  also  was,  to 
study  thoroughly  the  genius  and  disposition  of  the 
Athenians,  that  he  might  discover  the  secret  springs 
which  were  to  be  employed  in  order  to  set  them  in 
motion  ;  and  the  manner  it  was  proper  to  act  for 
acquiring  their  confidence ;  '  for  it  was  principally  in 
that  the  great  .men  amcMig  the  ancients  used  to  make 
their  skill  and  politics  consist.  He  found  by  the 
reflections  he  had  made  on  the  several  transactions  of  his 
time,  that  the  predominant  passions  of  thb  people  were, 
a  violent  aversion  to  tyranny,  and  a  strong  love  of  liberty, 
which  inspired  them  with  sentiments  of  fear,  jealousy, 
and  suspicion,  of  all  such  citizens  as  were  too  consjHC- 
uous  for  their  birth,  their  personal  merit,  their  own 
credit  and  authority,  or  that  of  their  friends.     He  not 

«i  Plut.  in  Symp.  lib.  i.  p.  777. 
'  Olim  noscenda  rulgji  natura,  et  quibus  modis  teinperanter  haberetor ; 
tenatusque  et  optimatiuni  iogenia  qtu  maxime  perdidiceranty  callidi  tem- 
porum  et  sapientes  habebantur.    Tacit.  Annal.  1.  i?.  c.  33. 
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only  was  very  like  Pisistratus,  with  regard  to  the 
sireetness  of  his  voice^  and  fluency  of  expression,  but 
he  also  resembled  him  very  much  in  the  features  of  his 
&cei  and  his  whde  air  and  manna's ;  and  he  observed, 
that  the  most  aneient  Athenians  who  had  seen  the 
tfrant,  were  prodigiously  i^ruek  at  the  resemblance^ 
Be^des,  he  was  very  rich,  was  descended  from  ani. 
iBustrious  family,  and  had  very  powerful  friends.  To 
prevent,  therefore,  his  being  obnoxioi^  tothe  suspicion 
and  jealousy  of  the  people,  he  at  first  shunned  all  afiairs 
of  government,  which  requires  a  constant  ^tendance 
ia  the  city  ;  and  was  solely  intent  upon  ^slinguishing 
himself  m  war  and  dangers. 

Seeing  Aristides  dead,  Themistocles  banished,  smd 
Cimon  engaged  ahnost  continually  in  foreign'  wiu^,  and- 
ihsent  from  Greece,  he  began  to  appear  in  public  with 
greater  confidence  than  before,  and  entirely  devoted 
himself  to  the  party  of  the  people";  but  not  out  of  inclif- 
nation,  for  he  was  far  from  affecting  popular  power,  but^ 
(D  remove  all  suspicions  of  his  aspiring  to  the  t3^anny, 
lad  stiU  more,  to  raise  a  stn^g  bulwark  against  the 
credit  and  audiority  of  Ciinon,  who  had  joined  with  the* 
oobies. 

At  the  same  time,  he  quite  changed  his  conduct  and 
way  of  life  ;  and  assumed  in  all  tilings  the  character  of 
astatesman,  wholly  busied  in  afiairs  of  government,  and' 
entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  countiy.  He 
was  never  seen  in  the  streets,  except  when  he  was 
going  eidier  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  or  to  the 
cooncil.  He  left  off  going  to  banquets,  assemblies, 
and  other  diver^ons  of  that  kind,  which  he  had  used  to 
frequent ;  and  during  the  many  years. that  he.pre;3ided 

T>oA.  3.  23 
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in  the  administration,  he  was  never  seen  to  go  to  supper 
with  his  friends,  except  once  at  the  nuptials  of  a  near 
relation. 

•  He  knew  that  the  people,*  who  arc  naturally  fickle 
and  inconstant,  commonly  increase  their  disregard  for 
/those  who  are  always  in  their  sight ;  and  that  too 
strong  a  desire  to  please  them,  grows  at  last  tiresome 
and  importunate :  and  it  was  observed  that  such  a 
behaviour  did  Themistocles  great  prejudice.  To 
avoid  this  error,  he  used  to  go  very  rarely  to  the 
assemblies ;  and  never  appeared  before  the  people  but 
at  intervals,  in  order  to  make  himself  desired ;  and  to 
preserve  such  an  ascendant  over  their  minds  as  might 
be  always  new,  and  not  worn,  and  in  a  manner  withered, 
by  an  over  great  assiduity  ;  wisely  reserving  himself 
for  great  and  important  occasions."  Hence  it  was 
said  that  he  imitated  Jupiter,  who,  in  the  government 
of  the  world,  according  to  some  philosophers,  busied 
himself  in  great  events  only,  and  left  the  direction  of 
those  of  less  importance  to  subaltern  deities.  And 
indeed,  Pericles  used  to  transact  all  petty  affairs  by  his 
friends,  and  by  certain  orators  that  were  entirely 
devoted  to  him,  among  whom  was  Ephialtes. 

"^  Pericles  employed  his  whole  industry  and  applica- 
tion to  gain  the  favour  and  esteem  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  counterbalance  the  fame  and  credit  of  Cimon. 
However,  he  could  not  equal  the  magnificence  and 
liberality  of  his  rival,  whose  immense  riches  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  bestowing  such  largesses  as 

*  Plat  de  sut  laude,  p.  441. 

« IsU  nostra  assiduiUs,  Servi,  ncscis  quantum  interdum  aflTerat  bomi- 
nibus  fastidii,  quantum  satietatis.  Utrique  nostrum  deslderium  nihil 
obfuisset.     Cic.  pro  Mur.  n.  21. 

•  PluL  de  gcr.  rep.  p.  811.  w  piut.  in  PericL  p.  156w 
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appears  to  us  almost  incredible,  so  much  they  differ 
from  our  behaviour  in  that  respect.  Finding  it  im- 
possible  for  him  to  rival  Cimon  in  this  particular,  he\ 
had  recourse  to  another  expedient,  in  order  to  gain  the 
love  of  the  populace,  no  less  effectual  perhaps,  but 
certainly  not  so  lawful  and  honourable.  He  was  the 
first  who  divided  the  conquered  lands  among  the 
citizens ;  who  distributed  among  them  the  public 
revenues  for  the  expenses  of  their  games  and  shows, 
and  annexed  pensions  to  all  public  employments  ;  so 
that  certain  sums  were  bestowed  on  them  regularly, 
as  well  to  gratify  them  at  the  games,  as  for  their 
presence  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  public 
assemblies*  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  fatal  these 
unhappy  politics  were  to  the  republic,  and  the 
many  evils  with  which  they  were  attended  :  for  these 
new  regulations,  besides  their  draining  the  public 
treasury,  gave  the  people  a  luxurious  and  dissolute 
turn  of  mind,  whereas  they  before  were  sober  and 
modest,  and  contented  themselves  with  getting  a  live- 
lihood by  their  sweat  and  labour. 

By  *  such  arts  as  these,  Pericles  had  gained  so  great 
an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  he  may 
be  said  to  have  attained  a  monarchical  power  under  a 
republican  form  of  government;  moulding  the  citizens 
into  what  shape  he  pleased,  and  presiding  with  unlim- 
ited authority  in  all  their  assemblies.  And  indeed, 
Valerius  Maximus  makes  scarce  any  other  difference 
between  Pisbtratus  and  Pericles,  except  that  the  one 

■  Pericles  felicissimis  nature  incrementis,  sub  Antxagfora  prxceptore 
MaiBO  studio  perpoUtus  et  instructus,  libeiis  Athenarum  cervicibus  ju« 
fvdl  servitutis  impoauit ;  egit  enim  ille  urbem  et  Yersavit  arbitrio  suo. 
Qdd  inter  Pisistratum  et  Perictem  interfuit,  nisi  quod  ille  annatus,  hio 
,  tyrannldem  exercuit  ?  Val.  Max.  1.  viii.  c.  9. 
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exercised  a^tyrsimical  power  by  force  of  arms,  rad  the 
6ther  by  the  strength  of  his  eloqueiice»  in  which  he 
had  made  a  very*  great  progress  under  Anaxagoras. 

This  credit  and  authority,  however  enormous,  could 
not  yet  restrain  the  comic  writers  from  lashing  him 
▼ery  severely  in  the  theatres ;  and  it  does  not  a{^ar 
that  any  of  the  poets  who  censured  Pericles  with  so 
much  boldness,  were  ever  punished,  or  even  called  to 
account  for  it  by  the  pec^e«  Perhaps  it  was  out  of 
prudence  and  policy  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  curb 
this  licentiousness  of  the  stage,  nor  to  silence  the  poets^ 
that  he  might  amuse  and  content  the  people  by  this 
vain  shadow  of  lil^erty,  and  prevent  their  discovering 
tiiat  they  really  were  enslaved. 

^  But  Pericles  did  not  stop  here.  He  boldly  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  tribunal  of 
die  Arec^)agus,  of  which  he  was  not  a  member,  because 
he  had  never  been  elected  either*  Archon,  Thesmothetse, 
king  of  the  sacrifices,  nor  Polemarch.  These  were  dif- 
ferent employments  in  the  republic,  which  from  time 
immemorial  had  been  given  by  lot ;  and  none  but 
those  who  had  behaved  uprightly  in  them,  virere 
allowed  a  seat  in  the  Areopagus*  Pericles,  taking 
advsuitage  of  Cimon's  absence,  set  Ephialtes,  who  was 
his  creature  at  work  clandestinely ;  and  at  last  lessened 
the  power  of  that  illustrious  body,  in  which  the  chief, 
strength  of  the  nobility  consisted.  The  people,  em- 
boldened and  supported  by  so  powerful  a  faction,  sub* 

J  Phit.  in  Vend  p.  157.  In  Cim.  p.  48S. 
*  After  tome  changes  had  been  made  in  the  fbrm  of  the  Athenian  gor* 
enunent,  Uie  supreme  authority  was  at  last  invested  Inliine  lyia^istntcs* 
called  Archons,  and  lasted  but  one  year.  One  ^as  called  Rex,  anotber 
Polemarchus,  a  third  Archon,  and  this  magistrate  was  properly  at  the  bead 
of  the  rest,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  year  ;  and  six  Thesmolbets,  %b^ 
presided  immediately  over  the  laws  and  decrees. 
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verted  all  the  fundamental  laws  and  ancient  customs ; 
took  from  the  senate  of  the  Areopagus  the  cognizance 
of  most  causes  that  used  to  be  brought  before  it,  leaving 
it  very  few,  and  such  only  as  were  of  little  consequence, 
and  made  themselves  absolute  masters  of  all  the 
tribunals^ 

Cimon  being  returned  to  Athens,  was  afflicted  to 
lee  the  dignity  of  the  senate  trampled  under  foot,  and 
dierefore  set  every  engine  at  work  to  restore  it  to  its 
{mstine  authority,  and  to  revive  the  aristocracy,  in  the 
same  form  as  it  had  been  established  under  Clisthenes. 
Bat  now  his  enemies  began  to  exclaim,  and  excite  the 
people  against  him ;  reproaching  him,  among  many 
otfier  things,  for  his  strong  attachment  to  the  Lace- 
demonians.  Cimon  had  himself  given  some  room  for 
this  reproach,  by  his  not  paying  sufficient  regard  to  the 
Athenian  delicacy  :  for,  in  speaking  to  them,  he  would 
for  ever  extol  Lacedemonia  ;  and  whenever  he  cen- 
sured their  conduct  on  any  occasion,  he  used  to  cry, 
^^  The  Spartans  do  not  act  in  this  manner."  Such 
expressions  as  these  drew  upon  him  the  envy  and 
luitred  of  his  fellow  citizens  ;  but  an  event,  in  which 
he  neverdieless  had  no  share,  made  him  the  object  of 
their  utmost  detestation. 


SECTION  VIII. 

.    AN  EARTHqiTAKE   IN   SPARTA,  &C. 

Ik  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Archidamus,*  there 
happened  the  most  dreadful  earthquake  in  Sparta  that 
lud  ever  been  known^    In  several  places  the  countiy 

•  A.M.3S34.    AntJ.CirO.    Plot  in  Cim.  p«  48^  4fi9. 
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was  entirely  swallowed  up ;  Taygetus  and  other  moun- 
tains were  shaken  to  their  foundation ;  many  of  their 
summits,  being  torn  away,  came  tumbling  down  ;  and 
the  whole  city  was  laid  in  ruins,  five  houses  only  ex- 
cepted.    To  heighten  the  calamity,  the  Helots,  who 
were  slaves  to  the  Lacedemonians,  looking  upon  this  as 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  recover  their  liberty,  flew  up 
and  down  every  part  of  the  city,  to  murder  such  as  had 
escaped  the  earthquake  :  but  finding  them  under  arms, 
and  drawn  up  in  order  for  battle,  by  the  prudent  fore- 
sight of  Archidamus,  who  had  assembled  them  round 
him,  they  retired  into  the  neighbouring  cities,  and 
commenced  that  very  day  open  war,  having  entered 
into  alliance  with  several  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
and  being  strengthened  by  the  Messenians,  wheat 
that  time  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Spartans. 

The  Lacedemonians  in  this  extremity  sent  to  Athens 
tp  implore  succours ;  but  this  was  opposed  by  Ephi- 
altes,  who  declared  that  it  would  be  no  way  adviseable 
to  assist  them,  nor  to  rebuild  a  city  that  was  the  rival 
of  Athens,  which,  he  said,  ought  to.be  left  in  its  ruins, 
and  the  pride  of  Sparta  thereby  humbled  for  ever. 
But  Cimon  being  struck  with  horror  at  these  politics, 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  welfare  of  the 
Lacedemonians  to  the  aggrandizing  of  his  country  ; 
declaring,  in  the  strongest  terms,  tliat  it  was  absolutely 
weak  and  inconsistent,  **  to  leave  Greece  lame  of  one 
of  its  legs,  and  Athens  without  a  counterpoise  ;"  the 
people  came  into  his  opinion,  and  accordingly  a  suc- 
cour was  voted.     Sparta  and  Athens  might   indeed 
be  considered  as  the  two  limbs  on  which  Greece  stood  ; 
so  that  if  one  of  them  was  destroyed,  the  rest  were 
inevitably  crippled.     It  is  also  certain,  that  the  Athe- 
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hians  were  so  elated  with  their  grandeur,  and  were 
become  so  proud  and  enterprising,  diat  they  wanted 
a  curb  ;  for  which  none  was  so  proper  as  Sparta,  that 
state  being  the  only  Che  that  was  capable  of  being  a 
counterpoise  to  the  headstrong  disposition  of  the  Athe- 
nians. Cimon  therefore  marched  to  the  aid  of  the 
Lacedemonians  with  four  thousand  men. 

We  have  here  an  example  of  the  prodigious  influence 
which  a  man  of  fine  talents  and  abilities  has  in  a  state, 
when  a  great  fund  of  merit  unites  in  his  person,  with  a 
well  established  reputation  for  probity,  disinterested- 
ness,  and  zeal  for  the  good  of  his  country.  Cimon,  with 
very  little  difficulty,  prevails  so  far  as  to  inspire  the  Athe- 
nians with  noble  and  magnanimous  sentiments,  which 
in  outward  appearance  interfered  with  their  interest ; 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  suggestions  of  a  secret  jealousy, 
which  never  fails  to  show  itself  in  the  most  sensible 
manner  on  these  occasions.  By  the  ascendant  and 
authority  which  his  virtue  gives  him,  he  raises  them 
above  the  groveling  and  unjust,  though  too  common, 
political  views,  that  prompt  a  people  to  consider  the 
calamities  of  their  neighbours  as  an  advantage,  which 
the  interest  of  their  own  country  permits  and  even 
enjoins  them  to  lay  hold  of.  The  counsels  of  Cimon 
were  perfcQtly  wbe  and  equitable ;  but  it  is  surprising 
how  he  could  prevail  so  far  as  to  make  a  whole  people 
approve  them,  since  this  is  all  that  could  be  expected 
from  an  assembly  of  the  wisest  and  gravest  senators. 

^Some  time  after,  the  Lacedemonians  again  implored 
the  aid  of  the  Athenians  against  the  M essenians  and 
Helots,  who  had  seized  upon  Ithoma.    But  these  forces 

*  Pint,  in  Cim.  Thncyd.  1.  i.p.  67",  68, 
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being  arrived  under  the  command  of  Cimon,  the 
Spartans  began  to  dread  their  intrepidity,  their  power, 
and  great  fame ;  so  that  they  affronted  them  so  Bu- 
as  to  send  them  back,  upon  tke  suspicion  of  their 
harbouring  ill  designs,  and  of  intending  to  turn  their 
arms  against  them* 

The  Athenians  being  returned  full  of  anger  and 
resentment,  they  declared  themselves  from  that  very 
day  enemies  to  all  who  should  favour  the  Lacedemo* 
nian  interest ;  for  which  reason  they  banished  Cimon 
by  the  ostracism,  the  first  opportunity  that  presented 
itself  for  that  purpose.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
misunderstanding  between  these  two  nations,  which 
afterwards  augmented  through  mutual  discontent, 
displayed  itself  in  so  strong  a  manner.  It  was  never- 
theless suspended  for  some  years,  by  truces  and  trea- 
ties, which  prevented  its  consequences  ;  but  it  at  last 
broke  out  in  the  most  violent  manner  in  thePeloponne- 
sian  war. 

Those  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  Ithoma,  after 
making  a  ten  years  defence  in  it,  surrendered  at  last  to 
the  Lacedemonians,  who  gave  them  their  lives,  upon 
condition  that  they  should  never  return  to  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  Athenians,  to  exasperate  the  Lacedemo- 
nians ;  received  them  with  their  wives  and  children, 
and  settled  them  in  Naupactus,  of  which  they  had  just 
before  possessed  themselves.  *^  The  inhabitants  of 
Megara  at  the  same  time  went  over  from  the  Spartans 
to  the  Athenians.  In  this  manner  several  leagues 
were  concluded  on  both  sides,  and  many  battles  were 

«  A.  M.  3548.     Ant.  J.  C.  456.    Thiicyd.  I.  i.  p.  §9—71.    Diod.  I.  xl  pu 
59—65. 
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fought,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  that  of  Tanagra 
in  Beotia,  which  Diodorus  equals  with  those  of  Mara- 
thon and  Platea,  and  in  which  M yronidus  the  Athe- 
nian general  defeated  the  Spartans  who  came  to  the  aid 
of  die  Thebans. 

'  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cimon,  thinking  him- 
self dispensed  from  his  proscription,  repaired  with 
some  sddiers  to  his  tribe,  to  serve  his  country,  and  to 
fight  in  the  Athenian  army  against  the  Lacedemo- 
nians ;  but  his  enemies  caused  him  to  be  ordered  to 
retire.  However,  before  he  went  away,  he  exhorted 
his  companions,  who  were  no  less  suspected  than  him- 
self of  favouring  the  Lacedemonians,  to  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost,  and  fight  with  the  greatest  cour- 
^,  to  prove  their  innocence,  and,  if  possible,  to  efiace 
from  the  minds  of  the  citizens  a  suspicion  so  injurious 
to  them  all.  Accordingly  those  brave  soldiers,  who 
were  one  hundred  in  number,  fired  by  his  words, 
demanded  his  whole  armour  of  him,  which  they 
placed  in  the  centre  of  their  little  battalion,  in  order  to 
have  him  in  a  manner  present  and  before  their  eyes. 
They  fou^t  with  so  much  valor  and  fury,  that  they 
were  all  cut  to  pieces,  to  the  great  regret  of  the«Athe- 
nians,  who  deeply  repented  their  having  accused  them 
so  unjustly* 

I  omit  several  events  of  little  importance. 

^  Plttt.  in  Cim.  p.  489. 
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SECTION  IX. 

CIMOK   18    RECALLED.       HIS   DSATH. 

The  Athenians  perceiving  the  great  occasion  they 
had  for  Cimon,*  recalled  him  from  banishment,  in 
which  he  had  spent  five  years.  It  was  Pericles  him- 
self who  proposed  and  drew  up  that  decree  ;  so  moder- 
ate in  those  times,  says  Plutarch,  were  feuds  and 
animosities,  and  so  easy  to  be  appeased,  when  the 
welfare  of  their  country  required  it ;  and  so  happily  did 
ambition,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  lively 
passions,  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  times,  and  comply 
with  the  occasions  of  the  public. 

^  The  instant  Cimon  returned.  Tie  stifled  the  sparks 
of  war  which  were  going  to  break  out  among  the 
Greeks,  reconciled  the  two  cities,  and  prevailed  with 
them  to  conclude  a  truce  for  five  years.  And  to  pre- 
vent the  Athenians,  who  were  grown  haughty,  in  effect 
of  the  many  victories  they  had  gained,  from  having  an 
opportunity,  or  harbouring  a  design  to  attack  their 
neighbours  and  allies,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  lead 
them  at  a  great  distance  from  home  against  the  com- 
mon ehemy ;  thus  endeavouring  in  an  honourable  way 
to  inui;e  the  citizens  to  war,  and  enrich  them  at  the 
same  time.  Accordingly  he  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet 
of  two  hundred  sail.  He  sent  sixty  of  these  into 
Egypt,  to  the  aid  of  Amyrteus,  and  himself  sailed  with 
the  rest  against  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Artabazus  was 
at  that  time  in  those  seas,  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred 
sail ;  and  Megabysus,  the  other  general  of  Artaxerxes, 

•  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  490. 
'  A.  M.  3554.    Ant  J.  C.  450.    Plut  Ibid.    Diod.  L  sU.  p.  73  74 
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widi  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  on  the 
coast  of  Cilicia.  As  soon  as  the  squadron  which 
CimoQ  sent  kita  Egypt  had  joined  his  fleet,  he  sailed 
and  attacked  Artabazus,  and  took  one  hundred  oi  his 
flhfs.  He  sunk  many  of  them,  and  chased  the  rest  as 
iar  as  the  coast  oi  Phenicia.  But,  as  if  this  victory  had 
been  only  a  prdude  to  a  second,  he  made  a  descent  oa 
CiQda  in  Us  return,  attacked  Megabysus,  defeated 
lua,aiid  cut  to  pieces  a  prodigious  mimberofhk 
troops,  ife  afterwards  returned  to  CyjHiis  with  this 
.  double  triumph,  and  laid  siege  to  Citium,  a  strong  city 
of  very  great  in^KMtance*  His  design,  after  he  had 
reduced  that  island,  was  to  sail  for  Egypt,  and  again 
embroil  the  affairs  of  the  barbaYians ;  for  he  had  very 
extensive  views,  and  meditated  no  less  a  prospect  than 
thtf  of  the  iptire  subversion  of  the  mighty  empire  of 
Persia.  The  rumours  which  prevailed,  that  Themis* 
tocles  was  to  command  against  him,  added  fresh  fire 
to  his  courage ;  and  almost  assured  of  success,  he  was 
infinitely  pleased  with  the  occasicm  of  trying  his  abi^* 
ties  with  lliose  of  that  general.  But  we  have  already 
seen  di^  Themistodes  laid  violent  hiu^ds  on  himself 
about  this  time* 

^  Artaixerxes,  tired  with  a  war  in  whidi  he  had  sus« 
taiaed  such  great  losses,  resolved,  with  the  advice  of 
bis  council|  to  put  an  end  to  it  Accordingly,  he  sent 
orders  to  his  generals  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
Athenians,  upon  the  most  advantageous  conditions 
tfa^  could,  M^abysus  and  Artabazus  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Athens  to  propose  an  accommodation.    Pleni- 

fDiod.  p.r4,r5 
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potendaries  were  chosen  on  both  sided,  and  Callias  was 
at  the  head  of  those  of  Athens*  The  conditions  of  the 
treaty  were  as^  follow  :  !•  That  all  the  Grecian  cities 
of  Asia  should  enjoy  their  liberty,  widi  such  laws  and 
forms  of  government  as  they  should  think  fit  to  choose^ 
2.  That  no  Persian  ship  of  war  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  seas  between  the  C}ranean  and  Chelidoniaa 
inlands,  that  is,  from  the  Euxine  sea  to  the  coasts  of 
Pamphilia.  3.  That  no  Persian  general  should  march 
any  troops  within  three  days  march  of  those  seas. 
4.  That  the  Athenians  should  not  invade  any  part  of 
the  dominions  of  the  king  c^  Persia.  These  articles 
being  ratified  by  both  parties,  peace  was  proclaimed. 

^  Thus  ended  this  war,  which,  from  the  burning  erf 
Sardb  by  the  Athenians,  had  lasted  fifty  one  years 
complete,  and  in  which  infinite  numbers  q^Persians  as 
well  as  Greeks  had  perished. 

^  Whilst  this  treaty  was  negotiating,  Cimon  died, 
either  of  sickness,  or  of  a  wound  he  had  received  at  tl^ 
siege  of  Citium.    When  he  was  near  his  end,  he  com* 
manded  hb  officers  to  sail  with  the  fleet  immediately 
for  Athens,  and  to  conceal  his  death  with  the  utmost 
care.      Accordingly  this  was  executed  with  so  much 
secrecy,  that  neither  the  enemy  nor  the  allies  once 
suspected  it ;  and  they  returned  safe  to  Athens,  stiA 
under  the  conduct  and  auspices  of  Cimon^  though  he 
had  been  dead  above  thirty  days. 

Ciraon  was  universally   regretted,^   which  is  no 
wonder,  since  he  was  possessed  of  all  those  qualities 

h  A.  M.  3555,    Ant.  J.  C.  449.  «  Plut  in  Cim.  p.  491. 

^  Sic  te  gerendo,  miniine  ei t  mirandom,  tl  et  vitm  ejus  fuit  seean,  et 
iu>[\  acerlMu    Cdr.  Nep.  in  Cim.  c.  4 
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that  dignify  tiiesoul;  the  most  t^iderson;  afahh« 
fill  friend;  zealous  Sor  the  goocjgof  his  country;  a 
great  politician;  an  accomplished  general;  modest 
wbok  raised  to  the  highest  employments  and  most 
distinguished  honours ;  liberal  and  beneficent  almost  to 
profusion ;  simple  and  averse  to  ostentation  of  every 
kind,  even  in  the  midst  of  riches  and  abundance ;  in 
fine,  so  great  a  lover  of  the  pocur  citizens  as  to  share  his 
vhde  estate  with  them,  without  being  ashamed  of 
such  companions  of  his  fortune.  History  mentions  no 
statues  CT  monuments  erected  to  his  memory,  nor  any 
magnificent  obsequies  celebrated  after  his  death ;  but 
the  greatest  honour  that  could  be  paid  him,  was  the 
sighs  and  tears  of  the  people.^  These  were  permanent 
and  lasUng  statues,  which  are  not  obnoxious  to  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather  or  the  injuries  of  time,  and 
endear  the  memory  of  the  good  and  virtuous  to  the 
remotest  ages;  for  the  more  splendid  mausoleums, 
the  works  of  brass  and  marble,  that  are  raised  in  hon- 
our of  wicked  great  men,  are  despbed  by  posterity,  as 
sepulchres  which  enclose  nothbg  but  vile  dust  and  pu- 
trefacticm. 

What  followed,  proved  more  strongly  the  loss  which 
Greece  had  sustained  by  his  death ;  for  Cimon  was 
the  last  of  all  the  Grecian  generals  who  did  any  thing 
considerable  or  glorious  against  the  barbarians.  Excit- 
ed by  the  orators,  who  gained  the  strongest  ascendant 
over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of 
diviaicm  in  their  public  assemblies,  they  turned  their  an- 
imo»ty  against  each  other,and  a(  last  proceeded  to  open 

*  He  palcherriiiiB  eAgief  et  numsorc.  Ktm,  qux  mzo  ttruantur,  ti 
jodiciiini  potterorum  ia  odium  T^rtit,  pr*  sepulehrit  •pcmontor.  TacxU 
AiiMa.Lir.c3a 
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war,  the  &tttl  cooaequences  of  which  no  one  endeav* 
oured  to  prevent ;  jl  circumstance  that  was  of  great 
advantage  to  the  king  of  Persia,  and  the  utmost  prr}u. 
dice  to  the  a&irs  of  Greece. 


SECTION  X. 

THUCTDIOES   IS  OPPOSED  TO   PBRXCLES,  8cC» 

Th  e  nobles  of  Athens  seeing  Pericles  raised  to  the 
highest  degree  of  power,"  and  far  above  all  the  rest  of 
the  citizens,  resolved  to  oppose  him  with  a  man,  who,  in 
some  measure,  might  make  head  against  him,  and 
prevent  his  great  authority  from  growing  up  to  mon- 
archy.  Accordingly  they  opposed  him  with  Thucy- 
dides,  Cimon's  brother  in  law,  a  man  who  had  displayed 
his  wisdom  on  numberless  occasions.  He  indeed  did 
not  possess  the  military  talents  in  so  eminent  a  degree 
as  Pericles,  but  then  he  had  as  great  an  influence  over 
the  people,  shaping  their  opinions,  and  directing  their 
assemblies  as  he  pleased ;  and  as  he  neyer  stirred  out 
of  the  city,  but  continually  combated  Pericles  in  all  his 
designs,  he  soon  restored  thlhgs  to  an  equilibrium.  On 
the  other  side,  Pericles  was  solicitous  of  pleasing  the 
people  on  all  occasions,  and  slackened  the  rein  more 
than  ever  ;  entertaining  them  as  often  as  possible  with 
shows,  festivals,  games,  and  other  diversions. 

He  found  means  to  maintain,  during  eight  months 
in  the  year,  a  great  numberof  poor  citizens,  by  putting 
them  on  board  a  fleet,  consisting  of  sixty  ships,  which 
he  fitted  out  every  year ;  and  thereby  did  hfa  Qountry 

•«  Plut.  in  Pcri<4.  p.  158—161. 
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an  important  service,  by  training  up  a  great  number  of 
seamen  for  its  defence.  He  also  planted  several 
oofemes  in  Chersonesus,  in  Naxos,  in  Androt,  and 
among  the  Bisalte  in  Thrace.  There  was  a  very  nobk 
one  in  Italy,  of  which  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to 
speak,  and  which  buik  Thurium.  Pericles  had  difierent 
views  in  settlmg  those  cdonies,  besides  the  particular 
design  he  might  have  of  gaining  the  aflfections  of  th^ 
j^copic  by  that  means.  His  chief  motives  were,  to 
dear  the  city  of  a  great  number  of  idle  persons,  idK> 
were  ever  ready  to  disturb  the  government ;  to  relieve 
the  wants  of  the  lowest  class  of  people,  who  before 
were  unable  to  subsist  themselves  ;  in  fine,  to  awe  the 
allies,  by  setding  native  Adienians  among  them  as  so 
many  garrisons,  which  might  prevent  their  engaging 
in  any  measures  contrary  to  the  interest  of  that  people. 
Tlie  Romans  acted  in  the  same  manner ;  and  it  may 
be  said,  that  so  wise  a  policy  was  one  of  the  most 
eflfectual  methods  used  by  them  to  secure  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  state. 

But  the  circumstance  which  did  Pericles  the 
greatest  honour  in  the  soise  of  the  pe<^le,  was  his 
adorning  the  city  with  magnificent  edifices  and  other 
works,  which  raised  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of 
an  foreigners,  and  gave  them  a  mighty  idea  of  the 
power  of  the  Athenians.  It  is  surprising,  that  in  so 
shot  a  space,  so  many  works  of  architecture,  sculpture^ 
engraving,  and  painting,  should  be  performed,  and  at 
die  same  time  be  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  ;  for 
it  is  generally  found,  that  edifices  raised  in  haste,  boast 
neither  a  solid  and  durable  grace,  nor  the  regularity 
required  in  works  of  an  exquisitely  beautifiil  kind. 
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Commonly  notbmg  but  lei^;th  of  time,  joined  to 
ae^uous  labour,  can  give  them  such  a  strength  as 
ibay  preserve,  and  make  them  triumph  over  ages ;  and 
this  raises  our  wonder  still  more,  in  regard  to  the  works 
of  Pericles,  which  were  finished  with  so  much  rapidily, 
9nd  however  subsisted  through  so  great  a  length  of 
time.  For  each  ^  of  those  works,  the  very  instant  it 
was  finished,  had  the  beauty  of  an  antique ;  and  at  this 
time,  i»  e.  above  five  hundred  years  after,  says  Plu- 
tarch, they  retain  a  freshness  and  youth  as  if  just  come 
out  of  the  artist's  hand  ;  so  happily  do  they  preserve 
&e  graces  and  charms  of  novelty,  whioh  will  not  suffer 
time  to  diminish  their  lustre ;  as  if  an  ever  bloonung 
i^uit,  and  a  soul  exempt  from  age,  were  difiiised  into 
every  part  of  those  works* 

.  But  that  circumstance  which  excited  the  admiration 
qf  the  whole  world,  raised  the  jealousy  of  the  pe<^e 
against  Pericles.     His  enemies  were  for  ever  crying 
aloud  in  the  assemblies,  that  it  was  dishonourable  to 
the  Athenians,  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  bank 
of  all  Greece,  which  he  had  sent  for  from  Delos,  where 
it  had  been  deposited ;  that  the  allies  must  necessarily 
consider  such  an  attempt  as  a  manifest  tyranny,  when 
t))ey  found  that  the  sums  which  had  been  ext<nted 
from  them,  upon  pretence  of  their  being  employed  ia 
the  war,  were  laid  out  by  the  Athenians  in  gilding  and 
embellishing  their  city,  in  making  magnificent  statues, 
and  raidng  temples  that  cost  millions.     They  did  not 
lanplify  on  these  occasions ;  for  only  the  temple  erf 
Minerva,  called  the  Farthenone,  had  cost  three  mil- 
lions  of  livres.'' 

'    *  •AboQt  145.00(0. 8terlins:3rS*6H44^ 
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Perides,  cm  the  contraiy,  remonstnted  to  the  Athe- 
aians,  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  give  the  atties  an 
account  of  Ae  monies  they  had  received  from  diem ; 
tfiat  it  was  enough  they  defended  them  finom,  and 
repulsed  the  barbarians,  whilst  the  allies  furnished 
neidier  soldiers,  horses,  nor  ships ;  and  were  excused 
for  some  sums  of  money,  which,  from  the  instant 
they  were  paid  in,  werf  no  longer  the  property  erf*  the 
donors,  but  of  those  who  received  them,  provided  they 
perforaied  the  conditions  agreed  upon,  andin  ccmsider- 
^ion  of  which  they  were  received^  He  added,  diat  as 
the  Athenians  were  sufficiently  provided  with  all  things 
necessary  f<»r  war,  it  was  but  just  that  they  should 
erofdoy  the  rest  of  their  riches  in  ediices  and  other 
works,  which,  when  finished,  would  ^ve  immortal 
glory  to  their  city ;  and  the  whole  time  they  were 
csnying  on,  diffused  a  plenQr  of  all  things,  and  gave 
bread  to  an  infinite  number  of  citizens :  that  they 
themselves  had  all  kinds  of  materials,  as  timber,  stone, 
brass,  ivory,  gold,  ebony,  and  cypress  wood ;  and  all 
sorts  oi  artificers  capaUe  of  working  them,  as  carpen- 
ters, masons,  smiths,  stonetutters,  dyers,  goldsmiths, ' 
artificers  in  ebony,  pamters,  embroiderers,  and  turners; 
men  fit  to  conduct  their  naval  affiurs,  as  mo'chantSy 
saikrs,  and  experienced  pilots;  others  fin*  land  car- 
n^,  as  cartwrights,  waggoners,  carters,  ropemakers, 
pavers,  &c  that  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  state 
to  employ  these  difierent  artificers  and  workmen,  who, 
as  so  many  separate  bodies,  formed  when  united,  a 
kind  of  peaceable  and  domestic  army,  whose  different 
functions  and  emplojrments  diffused  gain  and  inorase 

voju  3.  25 
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throughout  all  sexes  and  ages:  lastly,  that  whilst  men 
of  robust  bodies,  and  of  an  age  fit  to  bear  anus,  wheth* 
er  soldiers  Qr  mariners,  and  those  who  were  in  the  dif- 
ferent garrisons,  were  supported  with  the  public  moniep, 
it  was  but  just  that  the  rest  of  die  people  who  lived  in 
the  city  should  also  be  maintained  in  dieir  way ;  and 
that,  as  all  were  members  of  the  same  republic,  they  all 
should  reap  the  same  advantages,  by  doing  it  services, 
which,  though  of  a  diierent  kind,  did  however  all  con* 
tribute  to  its  security  or  ornament. 

One  day,  as  the  debates  were  growing  warm, 
Pericles  offered  to  defray  the  expense  of  all  these 
things,  provided  it  should  be  declared  in  the  public 
inscriptions  that  he  only  had  been  at  the  charge  of 
hem.  At  these  words,  the  people,  either  admiring 
his  magnanimity,  or  fired  with  emulation,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  let  him  engross  that  glory,  cried  with  one 
voice,  that  he  might  take  out  of  the  public  treasury  all 
the  sums  necessary  for  his  purpose. 

Phidias,  the  cdebrated  sculptor,  presided  over  all 
these  works,  as  director  general.  It  was  he  who  par- 
'  tkulariy  oast  the  goki*  and  ivory  statue  representing 
Pallas,  which  was  so  highly  valued  by  all  the  judges  of 
antic]uHy.  There  arose  an  incredible  ardour  and  em- 
ulation among  the  several  artificers,  ni^io  all  strove  td 
excel  each  other,  and  immortalize  their  names  by 
masteipieces  of  art* 

The  odeon,  or  music  theatre,  which  had  a  great 
number  of  seats  and  cokmins  within  it,  and  whose  too£ 
grew  nanower  by  degrees,  and  terminated  in  a  point, 

•  Non  Mlnerrc  Atlieiiit  fact*  tmplitudine  tituinur»  cum  ca  tit  culnto*- 
rum  JX9U  Ebore  h«c  et  turo  coostat.  PUn.  L  zxxtL  c  5.  Tina  sUUi» 
waa  twenty  aiz  cuibCa  in  height. 
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was  built,  as  history  informs  us^  after  the  model  of  king 
Xerxcs's  tent,  according  to  the  direction  of  Pericles. 
It  was  at  that  time  he  proposed,  with  great  warmth,  a 
decree,  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  musical  games, 
should  be  celebrated  on  the  festival  called  Panathenea ; 
and  having  been  chosen  the  judge  and  distributor  of 
the  prizes  he  regulated  the  manner  in  which  musicians 
should  play  on  the  flute  and  the  lyre»  as  well  as  sing* 
From  that  time,  the  musical  games  were  always  exhib- 
ited in  this  theatre. 

I  have  already  taken  notice,  that  the  more  the  beauty 
and  splendor  of  these  works  were  admired,  the  greater 
envy  and  clamour  were  raised  against  Peride^  The 
orators  of  the  opposite  faction  were  eternally  exclaiming 
against  him,  and  tearing  hb  character  to  i^eces ;  accus^ 
inghlm  of  squahderingthe  puUic  monies,  and  hjing  out 
very  unseasonably  the  revenues  of  the  state  in  edifices, 
whose  magnificence  was  of  no  use.  At  last,  the  rup- 
ture between  him  and  Thucydides  tose  to  such  a  height, 
that  one  or  other  of  them  nrast  necessarily  be  bamshed 
by  the  ostracism.  He  got  the  better  of  Thucydides,  | 
prevs^d  to  have  him  banbhed,  crushed  by  that  means 
the  Action  wMch  opposed  him,  and  obtained  a  despotic 
au  Aority  over  the  city  and  government  of  Athens.  He 
now  dbposed  at  pleasure  of  the  public  monies,  troops, 
and  ships.  The  islands  and  sea  were  subject  to  him  ; 
and  he  reigned  singly  and  alone  ii)  that  wide  domain, 
which  extended,  not  only  over  the  Greeks,  but  the 
barbarians  also,  and  which  was  cemented  and  strength- 
ened by  the  obedience  and  fidelity  of  the  conquered 
nations,  by  the  friendship  of  kings,  and  treaties  con- 
cluded with  various  princes. 
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Historians  expatiate  greatly  on  the  magnificent 
edifices  and  other  works  with  which  Pericles  adorned 
Athens,  and  I  have  related  fidthfuDy  their  tesdoKmy ; 
but  I  cannot  say  whether  die  complaints  and  murmurs 
raised  against  him  were  veiy  ill  grounded.  Andindeed, 
was  it  just  in  turn  to  expend,  in  superfluous  buildings 
and  vain  decoraticms,  die  immense  svms  '  intended  for 
earrymg  on  thcLwar  ?  and  would  it  not  have  been  bet- 
ter to  have  eased  the  allies  of  part  of  the  contributioiis, 
which  in  Perides's  admimstration  were  raised  to  a  third 
part  more  than  httow  ?  According  to  Cicero,^  such 
edifices  and  other  works  only  are  worthy  of  admiration, 
as  are  of  use  to  the  puUic,  as  a^educts,  city  walls, 
citadds,  arsoials,  seaports ;  and  to  these  we  must  add, 
the  work  made  by  Pericles,  tojcmi  Adienstotheport 
of  Priaeus.  But  Cicero  observes,  at  the  same  time, 
thatPerides  was  blamed  fot  s^iandering  away  thepub- 
lie  treasure,  merdy  to  embellish  the  city  with  super- 
fluous <»maments.  '  Plato,  who  fcntned  a  judginent 
of  things  not  from  their  outward  q>lendor,  but  from 
truth,  observes,  after  his  master  Socrates,  that  Perides, 
with  all  Us  grand  edifices  and  other  works,  had  no| 
improved  die  mind  of  one  of  the  dtizens  in  virtue, 
but  rather  corrupted  die  purity  and  dmjdidty  of  their 
andent  manners. 

p  They  amounted  to  iipwards  of  lOiOOOyOOO  French  maoey. 
9  0iBce.l.iLn.(K>.      ^  InGeori^.p.  515.  InAlcili.c.i.p.119.    ' 
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SECTION  XL 

»BICLJM     CHAVGK9     HIS     COVBUCT   WITH   RE6AHO     TO     THlT 
PXOPLl. 

Week  Pericles  saw  himself  invested  with  die 
whole  authcnity,  he  began  to  change  hb  behaviour. 
'  He  now  was  no#so  mild  and  tractable  as  befiMre,  nor 
did  he  submit  or  abandon  himself  any  longer  to  die 
wfaims  and  caprice  of  the  people,  as  so  many  winds ; 
but  drawing  in,  says  Plutarch,  the  reins  of  diis  too 
loose  popular  government,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
screw  up  the  strings  of  an  instrument  when  too  sladc, 
he  changed  it  mto  an  aristocracy,  or  rather  a  kind  of 
monarchy,  without  departing,  however,  finom  the  public 
good.  Choosing  always  what  was  most  expedient^ 
and  becoming  irreproachable  in  u3l  things,  he  gained  so 
mighty  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
he  turned  and  directed  them  at  jdeasure.  Sranetimes, 
by  his  bare  counsel,  and  by  persuasive  mediods,  he 
would  win  them  over  gently  to  his  will,  and  gain  their 
assent  spontaneously ;  at  other  dmes,  when  he  found 
diem  obstinate,  he  would  in  a  maimer  drag  them 
fiirwaid  against  their  vnlH  to  those  things  which  were 
fi)r  their  good ;  imitating  on  this^  occasion  a  skilfiil 
physician,  who,  in  a  tedious  and  stubborn  disease, 
knows  what  times  are  prc^r  for  him  to  indulge  his 
patient  in  innocent  medicaments  that  are  pleasing,  in 
otdtT  after  to  administer  those  of  a  strong  and  vident 
nature,  which  indeed  put  him  to  pain,  but  are  alone 
capable  of  restoring  his  health. 

<Plut.  ioPcricl.^.  26V 
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And  indeed,  it  is  manifest  that  the  utmost  skill  and 
abilities  were  required,  to  manage  and  govern  a 
populace  haughty  from  their  power,  and  excetdinf^f 
capricious ;  and  on  this  occasion  Pericles  succeeded 
wcMiderfuUy.  He  used  to  employ,  according  to  the 
different  situation  of  things,  sometimes  hope,  and  at 
other  times  fear,  as  a  double  helm,  rather  to  check  the 
"fnkl  transports  and  starts  of  the  people,  or  to  raise  them 
when  dejected  and  desponding.  By  this  conduct  he 
showed  that  eloquence,  as  Plato  observes,  is  only  the 
art  of  directing  the  minds  of  the  people  at  will ;  and 
that  the  chief  excellency  of  this  art  ccmsists  in  moving 
seasonably  the  various  passions,  whether  gentle  or 
violent ;  which  being  to  the  soul  what  strings  are  to  a 
musical  instrument,  need  only  be  touched  by  an  in- 
genious and  skilful  hand  to  produce  their  effect. 

It  must  neverdieless  be  confessed,  that  the  circum- 
stance which  gave  Pericles  this  great  authority,  was 
not  only  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  but,  as  Thucy* 
dides  observes,  the  reputation  of  his  life,  and  gi^ 
]vobity. 

*  Plutarch  points  out  in  Pericles,  one  quality  which 
18  very  essential  to  statesmen,  a  quality  well  adapted  to 
win  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  public,  and  which 
supposes  a  great  superiority  of  mind  ;  and  that  is,  for 
a  man  to  be  fully  persuaded  that  he  wants  the  counsels 
of  others,  and  is  not  able  to  manage  and  direct  all 
ihings  alone ;  to  associate  with  himself  persons  of 
merit  in  his  labours,  to  employ  each  of  these  according 
to  his  talents  ;  and  to  leave  them  the  managenient  of 
small  matters,  which  only  consume  time,  and  deprive 

<  Plut.  in  prcc.  de  rep.  ger.  p.  812. 
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him  of  the  fibeityof  mind,  so  neoessary  in  the  conduct 
of  impOTtanta&irs.    Such  a  conduct,  says  Plutarch, 
bprodoctiveoftwoadvantages,  Fkst,  it  extinguishes, 
or  at  least  breaks  the  force  of  envy  and  jealousy,  by 
diTkHng,  in  some  measure,  a  power,  which  }s  grating 
mdoffi^nsive  to  us,  when  we  see  it  united  in  one  single 
pcffson,  as  if  all  ii|^rit  centred  in  him  alone.    Secondly, 
k  advances  and  facilitates  the  execution  oi  afikks,  and, 
makes  their  success  more  certain.   Plutarch,  the  better 
to  expiaia  his  thought,  employs  a  very  natural  and 
beautiful  comparisoni  The  hand,  says  he,  which,  from 
its  being  divided  into  five  fingers,  so  &r  from  being 
weaker,  is  the  stronger,  the  more  active,  and  better 
adapted  to  moticm  on  that  very  account.    It  is  the 
same  of  a  statesman,  who  has  the  skill  to  divide  his 
cares  and  functions  in  a  proper  manner,  and  who  by 
diat  means  makes  his  authority  more  active,  more 
extcnave,  and  decisive  :  whereas,  the  indiscreet  fire  of 
a  narrow  minded  man,  who  takes  umlxBge  at,  and  is  for 
engrossing  all  things,  serves  to  no  other  purpose  but  to 
set  his  weakness  anc^kicapacity  in  a  stronger  light,  and 
to  ^Ssconcert  his  aSuo^    But  Pericles,  says  Plutarch, 
did  not  act  in  tins  manner.   Like  a  skH&l  pilot,  who^ 
though  he  stands  dmost  motionless  himself,  however 
pots  every  thing  in  modon,  and  win  sometimes  seat 
soballem  officers  at  the  helm ;  so  Pericles  was  the 
soul  of  die  government ;  and,  seeming  to  do  nothing 
of  himself,  he  aerated  and  governed  all  things ;  em- 
plqjring  die  eloquence  of  one  man,  the  credit  and 
imerest  of  anodic,  the  prudence  of  a  diird,  the  bravery 
and  courage  of  aiburth,  and  so  on. 
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"*  To  what  has  be^i  here  idated»  w«;  ma^  add 
anodier  qualiQr  which  is  no  less  rare  and  valmMe,  I 
mean,  a  noble  and  di^teresied  sool.  Pericles hadso 
great  a  dbhicltmrticm  to  the  receiving  of  gifts,  so  utter 
a  contempt  for  riches,  uid  was  so  £eir  s^ve  all  rspei^ 
ciousness  and  avarice,  that  though  he  had  raised 
Athens  to  the  richest  mid  most  lonrishing  state ; 
though  lus  power  had  surpassed  that  of  many  Q^rants 
andkings;  though  he  had  long  diqxised  in  an  absduto 
manner  of  the  treasures  of  Greece,  he  did  not  however 
a4d  a  single  dnichm  to  the  estate  he  inherited  from  his 
,  father.  "JThb  was  the  source,  the  true  cause  c£  the 
sujHremeauthoriQr  of  Pericles  in  the  republic;  the  just 
and  deserved  fniit  of  his  int^;rity  and  perfectdisinter- 
estedness. 

It  was  not  only  {oc  a  few  short  mon^ents,  nor  during 
the  first  heats  of  &vour,  which  are  generally  stuHt 
lived,  that  he  preserved  his  authority.  He  maintained 
it  forty  years,  notwithstanding  the  oppoution  of  Cimoo* 
of  Tohnides,  of  Thuqrdides,  and  many  others,  ^riio 
had  all  declared  against  him;  and  of  these  for^jrears^ 
he  spent  fifteen  without  a  rival,  from  the  time  of  Thu- 
^dides's  banishment,  and  disposed  all  aflBurs  with 
absolute  power.  Nevertheless,  in  the^  midst  of  this 
Supreme  authority,  which  he  had  rendered  perpet- 
ual and  unlimited  in  his  own  person,  his  soul  was 
always  sl^)erior  to  the  charms  and  alluremeito  of 
wealth,  though  he  never  neglected  improving  his 
estate  to  the  utmost  of  hb  power.  For  Pericles  did 
not  act  like  those  rich  men,  who,  notwithstanding 

«  Plut  ia  Tit  Perid.  p.  161, 162. 
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Iheir  immense  revenues,  either  through  negligence  or 
want  of  economy,  or  the  expenses  df  pride  and  foUy, 
are  always  poor  in  the  midst  of  their  riches  ;  unaUe 
and  unwilling  to  do  the  least  service  to  their  virtuous 
friends,  or  their  fiiithfui  and  zealous  domestics  ;  and  at 
last  die  in  every  one's  debt,  whence  their  name  and 
memcHry  are  had  \fk  the  utmost  detestation  by  their  un- 
fiortunate  creditors.  I  shall  not  expatiate  on  another  ex« 
treme,  to  which  this  negligence,  and  want  oi  economy 
generally  lead,  I  mean  rapine,  a  love  of  gifts  and  exac* 
ticms  ;  for  here,  as  well  as  in  the  management  of  the 
puUic  monies,  the  maxim  of  Tacitus  takes  place,^  vizt 
that  when  a  man  has  squandered  away  his  estate^ 
he  then  makes  it  his  whole  study  to  retrieve  the  loss 
of  it  by  all  sorts  of  methods,  not  excepting  the  most 
criminal. 

Pericles  knew  much  better  the  use  a  statesman 
OQg^t  to  make  of  riches.  He  was  sensible  that  he  ought 
to  expend  them  in  the  service  of  the  public,  such  as  the 
procuring  of  able  men  to  assist  him  in  the  adminis- 
tration ;  die  relieving  good  officers,  who  too  often  are 
in  unhappy  circumstances ;  the  rewarding  and  encour- 
^ing  merit  of  every  kind,  and  a  thousand  such  things ; 
to  which,  doubtless,  either  on  account  of  the  exquiiute 
joy  they  give,  or  the  solid  glory  that  results  from  them, 
no  one  will  be  so  thoughtless  as  to  compare  the  expenses 
lavished  away  in  entertainments,  ec^ipages  or  gaming. 
la  thb  view,  Pericles  managed  his  estate  with  the 
tttmost  economy ;  having  himself  taught  one  of  hb  old 
servants  to  take  care  of  his  domestic  concerns ;  and  he 

^  Si  ambttiane  crarium  ezhattaerimus»  per  fceltra  tuppltndufAcrit. 
Ttelt.AiiittLl.tLc.Sa 
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ahvays  had  the  account  brought  him,  at  stated  thncB, 
of  all   things  that  had  been    received    as  well  as 
expended ;  confining  himself  and  his  family   to   a 
decent  subsistence,  from  which  he  banished  severely 
all  superfluities  (^  a  vain  and  ostentatious  kind,  suitable 
to  hb  estate  and  condition.    This  way  of  life,  indeed, 
did  no  way  please  his  children  when  they  were  come 
to  years  of  maturity,  and  much  less  his  wife.    They 
thought  Pericles  did  not  live  at  a  sufficient  expense  for 
persons  of  their  rank  ;  and  murmured  at  that  low  sordid 
economy,  as  they  called  it,  which  carried  no  air  of  the 
plenty  which  generally  reigns  in  houses  where  riches, 
and   authority  are  umted.     However,  Pericles  had 
little  regard  to  these  comphunts,  and  directed  his  views 
to  things  of  much  greater  importance. 

I  believe  it  will  not  be  improper  to  apply  on  this 
occasion,  a  very  just  remark  of  Plutarch,  in  his 
parallel  of  Aristides  and  Cato.  After  saying  that 
pcditical  virtue,  or  the  art  of  governing  cities  and  king- 
doms, is  the  greatest  and  most  perfect  that  man  can 
acquire,  he  adds,  that  economy  is  not  one  <^  the  most 
inconsiderable  branches  of  this  virtue.  And  indeedt 
as  riches  are  one  of  the  means  which  may  most  con- 
tribute to  the  security  or  ruin  of  a  state ;  the  art  thrt 
teaches  to  dispose  of,  and  make  a  good  use  of  them, 
and  which  is  called  economy,  is  certainly  a  branch  df 
the  art  of  policy ;  and  not  one  of  the  most  inconsider* 
able  branches  of  it,  since  great  wisdom  is  required,  in 
order  to  the  observing  a  just  medium  on  these  occa* 
^ons,  and  to  the  bamshing  poverty  and  too  great 
opulence  from  a  country.  It  is  this  art  whidii 
avoiding industiiously  all  trifling  and  needless  expenses, 
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pftvents  a  magistrate  from  being  forced  to  overburden 
a  people  with  taxes  -,  and  keeps  alwajrs  in  reserve,  in 
the  public  coflfers,  monies  sufficient  for  the  supporting 
t  war  that  may  break  out,  or  for  providing  against  any 
unforeseen  accident.  Now,  what  is  said  of  a  kkigdoro, 
or  of  a  city,  may  be  applied  to  particular  persons. 
For  a  ci^,  indiich  b  composed  of  an  assemblage  of 
bouses,  and  which  forms  a  whde'of  several  parts 
united,  is  eitho*  powerful  or  weak  when  taken  together, 
in  proportion  as  all  die  members  of  whidi  it  consists, 
are  powerful  or  weak.  Pericles  certainly  acquitted 
himself  well  with  regard  to  that  part  of  this  science 
wbkh  relates  to  the  government  of  a  family :  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  admin- 
istradon  of  the  public  revenues. 


SECTION  XU. 

JliULOUtT   AVD   GOHTB8TS    ARISE    fiETWBIV    THB    ATUEVIAV& 
AVD   LACEDEMOMIAHS. 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  Pericles  with  respect  to  his 
domestk  concerns ;«  and  he  was  no  less  famous  for  his 
administration  of  public  affairs.  The  Lacedemonians 
beginning  to  grow  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Adienians,  and  to  take  umbrage  at  it ;  Pericles,  to . 
in^ire  tus  citizens  with  greater  courage  and  magnan- 
tmity,  published  a  decree,  importing,  that  orders 
should  be  sent  to  all  the  Greeks,  inhabiting  either 
Europe  or  Ada,  and  to  all  the  cities  great  or  small,  to 
send  immediately  their  deputies  or  representatives  to 
Athens,  to  examine  and  debate  on  ways  and  means  to 

^Plut  ID  Perid.  p.  162, 
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Kbuild  the  tempks  that  had  been  burnt  by  the  b^ba- 
nans ;  to  perform  the .  sacrifices,  which  they  had 
engaged  themselves  to  offer  up,  for  the  preservation 
and  safety  of  Greece,  when  war  was  carrying  on 
against  them;  as  also  to  consider  on  the  necessary 
expedients  for  establishing  such  an  <»^er  and  disci- 
pline in  their  navy,  that  all  ships  might  sail  in  safeQr^ 
and  the  Greeks  live  in  peace  one  with  another. 

Accordingly  twenty  persons  were  chosen  for  this 
embassy,  each  of  whom  was  upwards  of  fifty  years 
old.  Five  of  diese  were  sent  to  the  lonians  and  Dori- 
ans of  Asia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  as  far  as 
Lesbos  and  Rhodes  ;  five  to  the  countries  of  the  Hel- 
les^nt  and  Thrace,  as  for  as  Byzantium.  Five  were 
ordered  to  go  to  Beotia,  to  Phocis,  and  Peloponnews ; 
and  fi'om  thence,  by  the  country  of  the  Locrians,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  several  cities  of  the  upper  continent,  as  for 
as  Acarnania  and  Ambracia.  The  last  five  were  ordered 
to  cross  Eubea,  and  to  go  to  the  people  of  Mount  £ta^ 
and  those  of  the  gulf  of  Malea,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Phthiotis,  of  Achaia,  and  of  Thessaly  ;  to  induce  the 
several  nadons  to  come  to  the  assembly  convened  in 
Athens,  and  to  assist  at  the  debates  which  should  be 
there  carried  on  concerning  peace,  and  the  general 
affairs  ofGreece.  I  judged  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
this  detail,  as  it  shows  how  for  the  power  of  the  Greeks 
extended,  and  die  authority  which  the  Athenians  en- 
joyed among  them. 

But  all  these  solicitations  were  in  vain ;  the  cities  not 
sending  their  deputies,  which,  according  to  historians, 
was  owing  to  the  oppositbn  made  by  the  Lacedemo* 
ni^uis^  a  circumstance  we  are  not  to  wonder  at    They 
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were  senafaJe,  that  Pericles's  design  was  to  b^ve 
Athens  acknowledged  as  mistress  and  sovereign  of  all 
tbt  other  Grecian  cities ;  and  Lacedemon  was  fyc  from 
aUowing  it  that  honour.  A  secret  leaven  of  dissention 
had^  for  some  years,  began  to  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  Greece ;  and  we  sh^  find  by  the  sequel,  that  dis- 
gusts Pigmented  continually. 

Pericles  had  acquired  great  &me  for  the  wisdom 
with  which  he  fmmed  and  conducted  his  enterprises* 
The  troc^  reposed  the  highest  confidence  in  him,  and 
whenever  they  followed  him,  assured  themselves  of 
success.  His  chief  maxim  <^  war  was,  never  to  ven- 
ture a  battle  unless  he  were  almost  certsun  of  victoiy, 
aod  not  to  lavish  the  blood  of  the  citizens.  He  used 
to  say  fiiequently ,  that  were  it  in  his  power  they  should 
be  immortal ;  that  when  trees  were  felled,  they  shoot 
to  life  agiun  in  a  litde  time,  but  when  once  men  die, 
Aey  are  lost  for  ever.  A  victory  that  was  only  the 
e&ct  of  a  happy  temerity,  appeared  to  him  as  little 
worthy  of  praise,  though  it  often  was  much  admired. 

His  expedition  into  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  did 
him  gr^  honour,  and  was  of  great  advantage  to  all 
the  Greeks  of  that  countiy  ;  for  he  not  only  strength* 
ened  the  Grecian  cities  of  that  peninsula,  by  the  colo- 
nies of  Athenians  which  he  carried  thither,  but  also 
shut  up  the  isthmus  with  a  strong  wall,  with  forts  at 
pr<^>er  distances  from  sea  to  sea,  securing  by  that 
means  the  whole  country  from  the  perpetual  incur- 
sions  of  the  Thracians,  who  were  very  near  neigh- 
bours to  it. 

He  also  sailed  with  one  hundred  ships  round  Pelo- 
ponnesus, qnreading  the  terror  of  the  Athenian  arms 
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wherever  he  came,  the  success  of  which  was  not  once  , 
mtemiptcd  on  this  occasion. 

He  advanced  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Pontus 
with  a  large,  well  manned,  and  magnificent  fleet,  and 
granted  the  Grecian  cities  all  they  thought  fit  to  ask  of 
him.  At  the  same  time  he  displayed  to  the  barbarian 
nations  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  their  kings  and 
princes,  the  greatness  of  the  power  of  the  Athenians, 
and  proved  to  them,  by  the  security  with  which  he 
sailed  to  all  parts,  that  they  possessed  the  empire  of  the 
seas  without  a  rival, 

^  But  so  constant  and  shining  a  fortune  began  tm 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  'Athenians-     Intoxicated  with 
the  idea  of  their  power  and    grandeur,  they    now 
revolved  nothing  but  the  boldest  and  most  lofty  pro- 
jects.    They  were  for  ever  talking  of  new  attempts 
upon  Egypt ;  of  attacking  the  maratime  provinces  of 
the  great  king ;  of  carrying  their  arms  into  Sicily,  a 
fetal  and  unhappy  design,  which  at  that  time  did  not 
take  effect,  though  it  was  revived  soon  after ;  and  tb 
extend  their  conquests  towards  Hetruria  on  one  side, 
and  Carthage  on  the  other.     Pericles  was  far  from  giv- 
ing  into  such  idle  views,  or  supporting  them  with  his 
credit  and  approbation.     On  the  contrary,  his  whole 
study  was  to  damp  that  restless  ardor,  and  check  an 
ambition  which  no  longer  knew  either  bounds  or  meas- 
ure*    It  was  his  opinion  that  the  Athenians  ought  to 
employ  their  forces  for  the  future,  only  in  securing  and 
preserving  their  present  acquisitions  ;  and  he  thought 
he  had  gained  a  great  point,  in  restraining  the  power 
of  the  Lacedemonians,  the   reducing  of  which    he 

r  Plot,  in  Perid.  p.  164 
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alwajs  meditated;  and  this  was  particulariy  seen  in 
the  sacred  war. 

'  This  name  was  given  to  the  war  which  was  raised 
on  account  of  Delphos.  The  Lacedemonians,  having 
entered  armed  into  the  country  where  that  temple  is 
situated,  had  dispossessed  the  people  of  Phocb  of  the 
superintendence  of  that  temple,  and  bestowed  it  on  the 
Delphians.  As  soon  as  they  left  it,  Pericles  went 
duther  with  an  army,  and  restored  the  Phocenses. 

The  Eubeans  having  rebelled  at  the  same  time, 
Pericles  was  obliged  to  march  thither  with  an  army. 
He  was  no  sooner  arrived  there,  but  news  was 
brought  that  th^  inhabitants  of  Megara  had  taken  up 
aims,  and  that  the  Lacedemonians,  headed  by  Plisto. 
nax  their  king,  were  on  the  frontiers  of  Attica^  This 
obliged  him  to  quit  Eubea,  and  to  go  with  all  possible 
expedition  to  defend  his  country.  The  Lacedemo- 
nian army  being  retired,  he  returned  against  the  rebels, 
and  again  subjected  all  the  cities  of  Eubea  to  the  Athe- 
niai^ 

*  After  this  expedition,  a  truce  for  thirty  years  was 
concluded  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians* 
This  treaty  restored  things  to  a  tranquillity  for  the 
present ;  but  as  it  did  not  descend  to  the  root  of  the 
evil,  nor  cure  the  jealousy  and  enmity  of  the  two  na- 
Jions,  thb  calm  was  not  of  long  duration. 

«  Plat  in  Pericl.  p.  164. 

•  A.  M.  355%.    Ant.  J.  C.  4i6.    Thucyd.  L  I  p.  75.    Died.  p.  «r. 
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SECTION  XIII. 
mw  SUJIJSCT8  or  conteiitioii  isTiriiii  the  two  hatioxs. 

The  Athenians,  six  years  after,  took  up  arms 
against  Samos  in  favour  of  Miletus.*"  These  two  cities 
were  contesting  for  that  of  Priene,  to  which  each  claim- 
ed a  right.  It  is  pretended,  that  Pericles  fomented 
this  war  to  please  a  fafiious  courtezan,  of  whom  he  was 
very  fond ;  her  name  was  Aspasia,  a  native  of  Miletus. 
After  several  events  and  battles,  Pericles  besieged  the 
capital  of  the  island-  of  Samos.  It  is  said,  that  this  was 
the  first  time  he  used  military  engines,  as  battering 
rams  and  tortoises,  invented  by  Artemon  the  engineer, 
who  was  lame,  and  therefore  was  always  carried  in  a 
chair  t#  the  batteries,  whence  he  was  simamed  Peri- 
phoretus.  The  use  of  these  machines  had  been  long 
known  in  the  cast.  The  Samians,  after  sustaining  a 
nine  months  siege,  surrendered.  Pericles  razed 
their  wplls,  dispossessed  them  of  their  ships,  and 
demanded  immense  sums  to  defi*ay  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  Part  of  this  sum  they  paid  down,  agreed  to 
disburse  the  rest  at  a  certain  time,  and  gave  hostages 
by  way  of  security  fw  the  payment. 

After  the  reduction  of  Samos,  Pericles  being  returned 
to  Athens,  buried  in  a  splendid  manner  all  who  had  lost 
their  lives  in  this  war,  and  pronounced  in  person  the 
funeral  oration  over  their  graves.  This  custom,  which 
he  first  introduced,  was  afterwards  regularly  observed. 
.  The  senate  of  the  Areopagus  always  appointed  the  orator 
on  these  occasions.  He  was  chosen,  ten  years  after,  tor 

«»A.M  3564.  AntJ.  C.440.    Thucyd.  1. L ^ 75, 76.    Diod.  LxU.  p. 
88,  89.    Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  165—167. 
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the  like  ceremony,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Felopon- 
Desianwar. 

^  Pericles,  who  foresaw  that  a  rupture  would  soon 
ensue  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians, 
advised  the  former  to  send  aid  to  the  peqple  of  Corcyra, 
whom  the  Corinthians  had  invaded,  and  to  win  over  to 
their  interest  that  island,  which  was  so  very  formidable 
at  sea ;  fcxetelling  them,  that  they  would  be  attacked 
by  the  Peloponnesians«  The  occasion  of  the  quarrel 
between  the  peoi^e  of  Corcyra  and  Corinth,  which 
gave  rise  to  that  of  Peloponnesus,  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable events  in  the  Grecian  history,  was  as  follows  : 

^  Epidamnum,  a  maritime  city  of  Macedonia  among 
the  Taulantii,  was  a  colony  of  Corcyrans,  founded  by 
PhaHos  of  Corinth.  This  city,  growing  in  time  very 
targe  and  populous,  divisions  arose  in  it,  and  the  common 
people  expelled  the  most  wealthy  inhabitants,  who  went 
over  to  the  neighbouring  naticms,  and  infested  them 
gready  with  their  incursions.  In  this  extremity,  diey 
first  had  recourse  to  the  Corc]rrans,  and  bemg  refused 
by  them,  they  addressed  the  Corinthians,  who  took 
tfaemunder  theirprotection,  sent  succours  to,  and  setded 
other  inhabitants  in  it  But  they  did  not  continue  long 
unmolested  there,  the  Corcyrans  besieging  it  with  a 
iaige  6eet.  The  people  of  Corinth  hastened  to  its  aid, 
but  having  been  defeated  at  sea,  the  city  surrendered 
that  veiy  day,  upon  condition  that  the  foreigners  should 
be  slaves,  and  the  Corinthians  prisoners,  till  further 
oders.    The  Corcyrans  erected  a  trqyhy,  murdered 

< A.M. 3572.  Ant  J.  0.433.    Thucyd. I.  i4p.  17— 37.    Diod.Lzi'i. 
f.  90— 9iL    Plat  in  PericL  p.  107. 

*'  This  city  wnt  ■Aerwardi  called  DTrnchium. 
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all  their  prisoners  except  the  Corinthians,  and  laid 
waste  the  whole  country. 

The  year  after  the  battle,  the  Corinthians  raised  a 
greater  army  than  the  former,  and  fitted  out  a  new  fleet. 
The  people  of  Corcyra,  finding  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  make  head  alone  agdnst  such  powerful 
enemies,  sent  to  the  Athenians  to  desire  their  aliiance. 
The  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  between  the  states  of 
Greece,  left  such  Grecian  cities  as  had  not  declared 
themselves,  the  liberty  of  joining  whom  they  pleased,   . 
or  of  standing  neuter.     This  the  Corcyrans  had  hith- 
erto done,  judging  it  their  interest  not  to  espouse  any 
party,  in  consequence  of  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
without  allies.    They  now  sent  for  this  purpose  to 
Athens,  which  the  Corinthians  hearing,  they  also  sent 
deputies  thither.    The  afiair  was  debated  with  great 
warmth  in  presence  of  the  people,  who  heard  the  rea- 
sons on  both  sides,  and  it  was  twice  put  to  the  vote  in 
the  assembly.    The  Athenians  declared  the  first  time 
in  favour  of  the  Corinthians  ;  but  afterwards  changing 
their  opinion,  doubtless  on  the  remonstrances  of  Peri- 
cles, they  received  the  Corcyrans  into  their  alliance* 
However,  they  did  not  go  so  far  as  toconclude  a  league 
offensive  and  defensive  with  them  ;  for  they  could  not 
declare  war  against  Corinth,  without  breaking  at  the 
same  time  with  all, Peloponnesus ;  but  only  agreed  to 
succour  each  other  mutually,  in  case  they  should  be 
attacked,  either  personally,  or  in  their  allies.    Their 
real  design  was,  to  set  those  two  states,  very  powerfid 
by  sea,  at  variance ;  and  after  each  should  have  ex- 
hausted the  other  by  a  tedious  war,  to  triunifh  over 
the  weakest ;  for  at  that  time  there  were  but  three 
states  in   Greece  which  possessed  powerful   fleets 
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and  these  were  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Corcjrra.  They 
abo  had  a  design  on  Italy  and  Sicily,  which  their 
taking  the  island  of  Corcyra  would  veiy  much  pro* 
note. 

On  this  plan  they  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Cor« 
cyrans,  and  accordingly  sent  them  ten  galleys,  but  with 
an  order  for  them  not  to  engage  the  Corinthians,  un- 
less they  should  first  invade  the  island  of  Corcs^ra,  or 
some  other  place  belonging  to  their  allies :  this  precau- 
tion was  used,  in  order  that  the  articles  of  the  truce 
might  not  be  infringed. 

Bat  it  was  very  difficult  to  obey  these  orders.  A 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Corcyrans  and  the  Corim* 
thians,  near  the  island  of  Sibotis,  opposite  to  Corc3rra : 
it  was  cxie  of  the  most  considerable,  with  regard  to 
thenum6er  of  ships,  that  was  ever  fought  between  the 
Greeks.  The  advantage  was  almost  equal  on  both 
^des.  About  the  end  of  the  battle,  as  night  was  draw- 
ing on,  twenty  Athenian  galleys  came  up.  The  Cor- 
cyrans, mth  this  reinforcement,  sailed  next  day  by 
daybreak  towards  the  port  of  Sibotis,  whither  the 
CorinAians  had  retired,  to  see  if  they  would  venture 
a  second  engagement.  However,  the  latter  contented 
tfiemsdves  vrith  sailing  away  in  order  of  battle,  widi- 
OQt  fighting.  .  Both  parties  erected  a  trophy  in  the 
iabnd  of  Sibotb,  each  ascribing  the  victory  to  himself. 

*From  diiswar  arose  anpther,  which  occasioned 
9U  open  rupture  between  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians, 
and  afterwards  the  war  of  Peloponnesus.  Potidea,  a 
city  of  Macedonia,  was  a  colony  belonging  to  the  Co- 
rintluans,  which  sent  magistrates diither  annually;  but 

•  Thucyd.l.  i.  p.  37-42.    Diod.  I.  »i.  p.  93,  94. 
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it  was  dependent  at  that  time  on  Athens,  and  paid  trib« 
ute  to  It*    The  Athenians,  fearing  thb  city  would 
revolti  and  prevail  with  the  rest  of  the  Thracian  allies  to 
join  them,  commanded  the  inhabitants  to  demolish 
their  walls  on  the  side  next  Pallene  ;  to  deliver  hosta- 
ges to  them  as  sureties  for  their  fidelity ;  and  to  send 
back  the  magistrates  which  Corinth  had  ^ven  them. 
Demands  of  so  unjust  a  nature  only  fomented  the 
revolt.    '  The  Potideans  declared  against  the  Athe- 
nians, and  several  neighbouring  cities  followed  their 
example.    Both  Athens  and  CcH'inth  armed  and  sent 
£3rces  thither.    The  two  armies  engaged  near  Potidem, 
Md  that  of  the  Athenians  had  the  advantage.    Alci- 
blades,  who  was  then  very  young,  and  Socrates  his 
master,  signalized  themselves  on  this  occasion.    It  is 
something  very  singular,  to  see  a  philosopher  put  on  bis 
coat  of  mail ;  as  well  as  to  consider  hb  behaviour  and 
conduct  in  a  battle.     There  was  not  a  soldier  in  the 
whole  army  who  so  resolutely  supported  all  the  toils  and 
fatigues  of  the  campaign  as  Socrates.    Hunger,  thirst, 
and  cold,  were  enemies  he  had  long  accustomed  him* 
selfto  defuse  and  subdue  with  ease.  Thrace,  the  scene 
of  this  expedition,  was  a  frozen  region.  Whilst  the  oth- 
er soldiers,  covered  with  thick  clothes  and  warm  furs, 
lay  close  in  their  tents,  and  scarce  ever  dared  to  stir  out 
of  them,  Socrates  used  to  come  into  the  openair  as  thiii 
dad  as  usual,  and  barefooted.  His  gaiety  and  wit  were 
the  life  of  all  taUes ;  and  induced  odiers  to  put  the  glass 
round  cheerfully,  though  he  hhnself  never  drank  wine 
to  excess.    When  the  armies  engaged,  he  performed 

^  Plat  in  Conviv.  p.  219,  220.    Plut.  in  Alcib.  194 
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his  duty  to  a  miracle.  Alcibiades  having  been  thrown 
down  and  wounded,  Socrates  placed  himself  befitx^ 
hiiB,  defended  him  valiantly,  and,  in  sight  of  the  whole 
aimy,  prevented  him  and  his  arms  from  being  taken  by 
the  enemy.  The  prize  of  valor  was  jusdy  due  to  Soc- 
ntcs ;  but  as  the  generals  seemed  inclined  to  decree 
kto  Alcibiades,  on  account  of  hb  illustrious  birth, 
Socrates,  who  only  sought  for  opp<Htunities  to  inflame 
hhn  with  desire  of  true  glory,  contributed  more  than 
any  other  person,  by  the  noble  eulogium  he  made  on 
hb  courage,  to  cause  the  crown  and  complete  suit  of 
armour,  which  was  the  prize  of  valor,  to  be  adjudged 
to  Alcibiades. 

Notmthstanding  the  loss  which  the  Corinthians  had 
nstained  in  the  battle,  the  inhabitants  of  Potidea,  did 
not  change  their  conduct  The  city  was  therefore 
beseged.  '  The  Corinthians,  fearing  to  lose  a  place 
of  so  much  importance,  addressed  their  allies  in  the 
strongest  terms ;  who  aU,  in  conjunction  with  them, 
sent  a  deputation  to  Lacedemon,  to  compkun  of  the 
Atfienians,  as  having  infringed  the  articles  of  peace. 
The  Lacedemonians  admitted  them  to  audience  in  one 
of  their  cMfdinary  assemblies.  The  peqple  of  Egina, 
though  very  much  disgusted  at  the  Athenians,  did  not 
send  a  deputation  publicly  thither,  for  fear  of  giving 
umbrae  to  a  republic  to  which  they  were  subject ; 
but  they  acted  in  secret  as  strenuously  as  the  rest. 
The  Megarians  complained  vehemently  against  the 
Adienians,  that,  ccmtrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  in 
piejudice  to  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  Greeks, 
they  had  prohibited  them,  by  a  public  decree,  access 

f  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  43-^. 
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to  their  fairs  and  markets^  and  excluded  them  from  aU 
the  ports  dependent  on  them.  ^  By  that  decree, 
according  to  Plutarch,^  the  Athenians  declared  an 
eternal  and  irreconcileaUe  hatred  against  Megara;  and 
ordained  that  all  Megarians  should  be  put  to  death, 
that  set  foot  in  Athens ;  and  that  all  the  Atheniaii 
generals,  when  they  took  the  usual  oath,  should  swear 
expressly,  that  they  would  send  a  body  of  soldiers 
twice  a  year,  to  lay  waate  the  territories  of  the  Mega^^ 
reuses. 

Hie  chief  complaints  were  made  by  the  Corinthian 
ambassador,  who  spoke  with  the  utoost  force  and 
freedom.  He  represented  to  the  Lacedemonians,  that 
as  they  themselves  never  swerved  from  the  most 
inviolable  integrity,  either  in  public  or  private  transac- 
tions, they,  for  that  very  reason,  were  less  suspicious 
of  die  probity  of  others  ;  and  that  their  own  modera- 
tion prevented  their  discovering  the  ambition  of  their 
enemies :  that  instead  of  flying,  with  instantoictiviQr^ 
to  meet  dangers  and  calamities,  they  never  attempted 
to  remedy  them,  till  they  were  quite  crushed  by  them : 
that  by  their  indolence  and  supineness,  they  had  given 
the  Athraians  an  opportuni^  of  attaining,  by  insensi- 
ble  degrees,  ^their  present  height  of  grandeur  and 
power  :  that  it  was  quite  different  with  regard  to  the 

fc  Plut  in  Pericl.  p.  168. 

<  According  to  PluUrch,  fome  persons  pretended  that  Pericles  had 
caused  this  decree  to  be  enacted,  to  re?enge  the  private  ii\iMrj  done  to 
Aspasia,  from  whose  house  the  people  of  Me|^ara  had  carried  off  two 
courtezans  ;  and  he  cites  some  verses  of  Aristophanes,  who,  in  a  comedf 
entitled,  The  Acharnanians,  reproaches  Pericles  with  this  action.  But 
'flmcydides,  a  contemporary  author,  and  who  waa  very  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  transactions  of  Athens,  does  not  say  a  word  of  this  affair ; 
and  he  is  much  more  worthy  of  belief  than  a  poet  who  was  a  professed 
slanderer  and  satyriit. 
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A&enians  r  *^  that  this  active,  vigilant,  and  indefati-> 
|ahte  pec^le,  were  never  at  rest  themselves,  nor  would 
$u&r  any  other  natibn  to  be  so.    Employed,  says  he, 
wholly  in  their  projects,  they  form  only  such  as  are  of 
the  greatest  and  most  intrepid  nature  ;  their  delibera* 
tioQs  are  speedy,  and  their  executions  the  same.    One 
enterprise  serves  only  as  a  step  to  a  second.    Whether 
Ihey  are  successful  or  unfortunate,  they  turn  every 
dung  to  their  advantage ;  and  never  stop  in  their 
career,  or  are  discouraged.    But  you,  who  are  oppress- 
^cd  by  such  formidaUe  enemies,  are  lulled  asleep  in  a 
&tal  tranquillity  ;  and  do  not  reflect,  that  a  man  who 
desires  to  live  calm  and  easy,  must  not  only  forbear 
mjoring  others,  but  also  not  let  any  ill  be  done  to  him- 
stf ;  and  that  justice  consists,  not  only  in  forbearing 
to  commit  evil  ourselves,  but  in  avenging  that  done  to 
OS  by  others.    Shall  I  be  so  free  as  to  9|^  it  ?  Your 
Wgrity  is  of  too  antique  a  cast  for  the  present  state  of 
affiurs.  It  is  necessary  for  men  in  politics,  as  well  as  in 
allodier  things,  to  conform  always  to  the  times.  When 
a  people  are  at  peace,  they  may  follow  their  ancient 
maxims ;  but  when  they  are  involved  in  a  variety  of 
d^icukks,  they  must  try  new  expedients,  and  set 
every  engine  at  work  to  extricate  themselves.   *  It  was 
kf  these  arts  that  the  Athenians  have  increased  their 
power  so  much.    Had  you  imitated  their  activity,  they 
would  not  have  diqx)ssessed  us  of  Corcyra,  and  would 
not  now  be  laying  siege  to  Potidea.    Follow,  at  least, 
Aeir  example  on  thb  occasion,  by  succouring  the  Po- 
tideaQs  and  the  rest  of  your  allies,  as  your  duty  obliges 
]rou ;  and  do  not  force  your  friends  and  neighbours,  by 
^finaking  them,  to  have  recourse,  out  of  despair,  to 
other  powers/' 
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The  Athenian  ambassador^  who  was  come  to  £4;iarta 
upon  other  affairs,  and  was  in  the  assembly,  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  let  thb  speech  go  unanswered : 
but  put  the  Liacedemonians  in  mind  of  the  stHi  recent 
services  that  the  republic,  by  which  he  was  sent,  had 
done  to  all  Greece,  which,  he  said,  merited  some 
regard ;  and  that  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  envied, 
mudi  less  should  endeavours  be  used  to  lessen  its 
power  •:  that  the  Adienians  could  not  be  diarged  with 
having  usurped  an  empire  over  Greece  ;  since  it  was 
merely  at  the  entreaty  of  their  alUes,  and  in  some^ 
measure  with  the  consent  of  Sparta,  that  diey  had 
been  forced  to  take  the  abandoned  helm  :  that  those 
who  murmured,  did  it  wfdiout  grounds ;  and  on^ 
from  the  aversion  which  mankind  in  general  have  to 
dependence  and  subjection,  though  of  the  gentlest  and 
most  equitdWe  kind :  that  he  exhorted  them  to  emjUoy 
a  sufficient  time  in  deliberating,  before  they  came  to  a 
resolution;  and  not  involve  themselves  and  all  Gtreeoe 
in  a  war,  ^idiich  would  necessarily  be  attended  with  the 
most  fatal  comequenoes :  that  gentle  m^ods  may  be 
found  for  terminating  the  difierences  of  the  allies, 
without  breaking  at  once  into  open  videoce ;  however, 
that  the  Adienians,  in  case  of  an  invasion,  were  able  tn 
oppose  force  with  fixt^,  and  would  prepare  fot  t 
vigorous  defence,  after  having  invdced,  against  !^>aTtat 
the  deities  who  take  vei^;eance  on  those  that  foreswear 
themselves,  and  who  violate  the  faith  of  treaties*    . 

The  ambassadors  being  withdrawn,  and  the  a&ir 
debated,  the  majority  were  for  war.  But  before  it 
passed  into  an  act,  Archidamus  king  of  Sparta,  setting 
himself  above  those  prejudices   which  so   strongly 
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-fciaiftcd  die  rest,  and  directkig  hb  views  to  foturity, 
nade  a  speech,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  dreadfol  con- 
sequences (rf*  Ae  wtr  they  were  going  to  embark  in ; 
Aewed  the  strength  of  the  Athenians ;  exhorted  them 
ifst  to  try  gentle  methods,  which  they  themselves  had 
seemed  to  iq^prove  ;  but  to  make,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  aecessary  pneparations  for  carrying  on  so  important 
an  enterprise,  and  not  to  be  undo*  any  apprehensions, 
Aat  their  moderation  and  delays  would  be  branded 
with  the  name  of  cowardice,  since  their  past  actions 
secured  them  from  any  suspicion  of  that  kmd. 

But,  notwithstandbg  all  these  wise' expostulations^ 
a  irar  was  resolved.  The  peqile  caused  the  allies  tp 
return  into  the  assembly,  and  declared  to  them,  that  in 
their  opinion  the  Athenians  were  the  aggressors ;  but 
that  it  ^ouU  be  expedient  first  to  assemtde  all  who 
were  in  the  alliance,  m  order  that  peace  or  war  might 
be  agreed  upon  unanimously.  This  decree  of  the 
Lacedemonians  was  made  the  fourteenth  year  of  the 
frece;  and  was  not  owing  so  much  to  the  complaints 
ef  ^  affies,  as  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenian  power, 
wluch  had  already  subjected  a  considerable  part  df  ^ 
Greece. 

^  Accordingly  the  allies  were  convened  a  second 
fime.  They  all  gave  their  votes,  in  their  several 
ttims,  from  the  greatest  city  to  the  least,  and  war  was 
resolved  by  a  general  consent.  However,  as  they  had 
not  yet  made  any  preparations,  it  was  judged  advisable 
to  begin  them  immediately ;  and  while  this  was  doing, 
in  order  to  gain  time,  and  observe  the  necessary  for- 

TOX*«  3.  28 
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malides,  to  send  ambassadors  to  Athens,  to  aunplun 
of  the  violation  of  the  treaty. 

The  first  viho  were  sent  thither,  reviving  an  ancient 
Complaint,  required  of  the  Athenians  to  expel  out  of 
their  ci^  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  inx)faned  the 
temple  of  Minerva  in  the  a&ir  of  *  Cylon.  As  Peri« 
des'was  of  that  family  by  the  mother's  ^de,  the  view 
of  the  Lacedemonians,  in  their  making  diisdemimdy 
waS|  either  to  procure  hb  banishment,  or  lesson  his 
authority.  However,  it  was  not  comj^ied  with.  The 
second  ambassadors  required  that  the  siege  of  Potidea 
should  be  raised,  and  the  liberty  of  Egina  restored,  and 
above  aH,  that  the  decree  against  the  Megarians  should 
be  repealed  ;  declarinjg  thatodietwise  no  accommoda^ 
tion  could  take  place.  In  fine,  a  third  ambassador 
came,  who  took  no  notice  of  any  of  these  particulars^ 
but  only  said,  that  the  Lacedemonians  were  fw  peace; 
but  that  this  could  never  be,  except  the  Athenians 
ahould  cease  to  infrii^  the  liberties  <^  Greece. 


SECTION  XIV- 

TROUBLES    BXCITED   AGAINST    PERICLES,   Sca 

Pericles  opposed  all  these  demands  with  great* 
vigor,  and  especially  that  relating  to  the  Megarians. 
He  had  great  credit  in  Athens,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  many  enemies.  Not  daring  to  attack  him  at  first  in 

1  This  Gykm  ieiied  on  the  citadel  of  Atliens  above  one  hundred  years 
before.  Those  who  followed  htin>  being  besieged  in  it^  and  reduced  to 
extreme  fatninc,  fled  for  shelter  to  the  temple  of  Minerva ;  where  they 
afterwards  were  taken  out  by  force,  and  cut  to  pieces.  Those  'wh^ 
advised  this  murder  were  declared  guilty  of  impiety  and  sacrileges 
tnd  as  such  baaiabed.  However,  they  were  recalled  some  time  after. 
»  Plut  in  PoricLp.  16^  169. 
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ferson,  tfiejr  cited  hb  most  intimate  fiiends,  and  those 
pr  whom  he  had  the  greatest  esteem,  as  Phidias^ 
Aspasia^  and  Anax^oras,  before  the  pec^e ;  and  their 
design  in  thb  was,  to  sound  how  the  people  stood 
a&cted  towards  Pericles  himsdf. 

Phidias  was  accused  of  having  embezzled  consider- 
able sums  in  the  casting  the  statue  of  Minerva,  which 
was  his  masterpiece.  The  prosecution  havmg  been 
carried  on  with  the  u»ial  forms,  befi)re  the  assembly 
of  the  peo{rie,  not  a  dngle  proof  of  Phidias's  pretended 
embezzlement  appeared :  for  that  artist,  from  begin- 
xung  diat  statue,  had,  by  Pericles's  advice,  contrived 
the  workmanrfiip  of  the  gold  in  such  ^  manner,  that 
aD  of  it  m^t  be  taken  off  and  weighed ;  which  accord- 
ingly Perides  bid  the  informers  do  in  presence  of  aU 
tfie  q^ectators.  But  Phidias  had  witnesses  against 
him,  the  truth  of  y^ost  evidence  he  could  neither 
dispute  nor  sHence ;  these  were  the  fame  and  beauty 
of  hb  workSf  the  ever  existing  causes  of  die  envy 
wfaidi  attacked  him.  The  circumstance  which  they 
could  least  fwgive  in  him  was,  his  having  represented 
to  the  life,  in  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  ei^raved  on 
the  shieki  c^the  goddess,  hb  own  person,  and  that  of 
Pericles :"  and,  by  an  imperceptible  art,  he  had  so 
Ueqdcd  and  incorporated  these  figures  with  the 
wh(de  work,  that  it  was  impossible  to  erase  them, 
iridiout  di^guring  and  taking  to  pieces  the  whole 
statue.  Phidias  was  theref(M«  dragged  to  pris(m,whero 
be  cane  to  his  end,  either  by  the  common  course  of 
nature,  or  by  poison.  Other  authors  say,  that  he  wai^ 
Vfify  banished,  and  that  after  hb  exile  he  made  the 

•  Ariitot  in  tractal;.  de  mutid.  p.  61S* 
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fiunons  statue  rf  Jupiter  at  Ol3nnpia.  It  is  not  posstbit 
to  excuse,  in  any  manner  die  ingratitude  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, in  thus^making  a  prison  or  deadi  the  reward  of  a 
masterpiece  of  art ;  nor  their  excessive  rigor,  in  pun- 
ishing, as  a  capital  crime,  an  acti<m  that  appears  inno- 
cent in  itself ;  or  which,  to  make  the  wdrst  of  it,  was 
a  vanity  very  pardonable  in  so  great  an  artist. 

Aspasia,  a  native  of  Miletus  in  Asia,  had  settled  in 
Athens,  where  she  was  become  very  fiimous,  not  so 
much  for  the  charms  of  her  person,  as  for  her  vivaci^ 
and  solidity  of  inot,  and  her  great  knowledge.    All  the 
flhistrious  men  in  the  city  thought  it  an  honour  to 
fre<]iient  her  house.    ^  Socrates  himself  used  to  visit 
her  constantly,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  pass  for  her    . 
pupils  and  to  own  that  he  had  learned  rhetoric  from 
her.    Pericles  declared  also,  that  he  was  obliged  io 
Aspasia  fbr  his  eloquence,  which  so  greatly  distin- 
|;uid)ed  him  in  Athens ;  and  that  it  was  from  her 
Conversation  he  had  imbibed  the  princ^esof  the  art 
of  policy,  f<^  she  was  exceedingly  wett  versed  in  the 
maxims  of  govemn^nt.    Their  intimacy  was  omi^ 
to  still  stronger  motives.    Pericles  did  not  love  his 
wife;  he  resigned  her  very  freely  to  another  man,  and 
supplied  her  [dace  with  Aspasia,  whom  he  loved 
passionately,  though  her  reputati<m  was  more  than 
suspicious.    Aspasia  was  therefore  accused  of  irofne^f 
and  dissdute  conduct ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  Pericles  saved  her,  by  his  entreaties,  and 
by  the  compassicm  he  had  railed  in  the  judges,  fay 
shedding  abundance  of  tears  wUlst  her  cause  ^was 
pleading,  a  behaviour  litde  condstent  with  the  digraty 

•PliitinlfeMX.p.S3S. 
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of  his  character,  and  the  rank  of  supreme  head  of  the 
most  powerful  state  of  Greece, 

A  decree  had  passed,  by  which  informations  were 
ordered  to  be  taken  out  against  all  such  ^  persons  as 
denied  what  was  ascribed  to  the  ministry  of  the  gods ; 
or  those  philosophers  and  others  who  taught  pretemat- 
ural  things,  and  the  motions  of  the  heavens ;  doctrines 
on  this  occainon  considered  injurious  to  the  established 
religion.  The  scope  and  aim  of  this  decree  was,/to 
make  Pericles  suspected  with  regard  to  these  matters, 
because  Anaxagoras  had  been  his  master.  This 
philosopher  taught,  that  one  only  intelligence  had 
modified  die  chaos,  and  disposed  the  universe  in  the 
beautiful  order  in  which  we  now  see  it ;  which  tended 
Erectly  to  depreciate  the  gods  of  the  paganNsysten^ 
Pericles  dunking  it  would  be  impossible  for  hiiti 
to  save  his  life,  sent  him  out  of  the  city  to  a  jdace  ci 
safety. 

The  enemies  of  Pericles  seeing  that  the  people  ap- 
proved and  received  with  pleasure  all  these  accusations, 
diey  Impeached  that  great  man  himself,  and  charged 
him  with  embezzling  the  public  monies  during  his 
admiaistration.  A  decree  was  made,  by  which  Peri- 
cles was  obliged  to  give  in  immediately  his  accounts  . 
was  to  be  tried  for  oppression  and  rapme ;  and  the 
cause  to  be  adjudged  by  fifteen  htmdred  judges. 
Pericles  had  no  real  cause  of  fear,  because  in  the  ad- 
ministradon  of  the  public  afl^irs  his  conduct  had  always 

gons  teacbiaif,  that  the  divine  intelligence  akme  gave  a  regular  motion  to 
a&  the  parts  of  natttre»  and  presided  in  the  goremment  of  the  univeney 
<Iestroyed,  by  that  system,  the  plurality  of  gods,  their  powers,  and  all  the 
^eodiar  functions  which  were  ascrihed  to  them. 
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been  irreproachable,  e^cially  on  the  side  of  interest  t 
he  could  not  however  but  be  under  some  apin:^en« 
sions  from  the  ill  will  of  the  people,  when  he  con^d- 
ered  their  great  levity  and  inconstancy.  One  day 
when  Alcibiades,  then  vj^ry  young,  went  to  visit 
Pericles,  he  was  told  that  he  was  not  to  be  spoken  with^ 
because  of  some  affairs  of  great  consequence  in  which 
he  was  then  engaged.  Alcibiades  inquiring  what  these 
mighty  affairs  were,  was  answered^  that  Pericles  was 
preparing  to  give  in  his  accounts.  '^  He  ought  rather,'' 
says  Alcibiades,  ^*  not  give  them  in ;''  and  indeed 
this  was  what  Pericles  at  last  resolved.  To  allay  the 
storm,  he  made  a  resolution  to  oppose  the  inclination 
the  people  discovered  for  the  Peloponnesian  war  no 
longer,  preparations  for  which  had  been  long  carrying 
on,  firmly  persuaded  that  this  would  soon  silence  all 
complaints  against  him  ;  that  envy  would  yield  to  a 
more  powerful  motive  ;  and  that  the  citizens,  when  in 
such  imminent  danger,  would  not  fail  of  throwing 
themselves  into  his  arms,  and  submit  implicitly  to 
his  conduct,  from  his  great  power  and  exalted 
reputation. 

^  This  is  what  some  historians  have  related  ;  and 
the  comic  poets,  in  the  lifetime,  and  under  the  eye  as 
it  were,  of  Pericles,  spread  such  a  report  in  public,  to 
sully,  if  possible,  his  reputation  and  merit,  which  drew 
upon  him  the  envy  and  enmity  of  many.  Plutarch, 
on  this  occasion,  makes  a  reflection  which  may  be  of 
great  service,  not  only  to  those  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  but  to  all  sorts  of  persons,  as  weU  as  of 
advantage  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life.      Hc^ 

4  Plut.  4e  Herod,  malign,  p.  855,  85$. 
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tbinks  it  strange,  when  actions  are  good  in  themselves^ 

and  manifestly  laudable    in  all  respects,  that   men, 

purely  to   discredit  illustrious   personages,    should 

pretend  to  dive  into  their  hearts ;  and  from  a  spirit  of 

the  vilest  and  most  abject  malice,  should  ascribe  such 

views  and  intentions  to  them,  as  they  possibly  never  so 

much  as  imagined.      He,  on  the  contrary,  wishes, 

when  the  motive  is  obscure,  and  the  same  action  may 

be  considered    in  different  lights,  that  men  would 

always  view  it  in  the  most  f^ivourable,  and  incline  to 

judge  candidly  of  it.     He  applies  this  maxim  to  the 

reports  which  had  been  spread  concerning  Pericles,  as 

die  fomentet  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  merely  from 

private  views  of  interest ;  whereas  the  whole  tenor  of 

his  past  conduct  ought  to  have  convinced  every  body, 

that  it  was  wholly  from  reasons  of  state,  and  for  the 

good  of  the  public,  that  he  at  last  acquiesced  in  an 

opinion,  which  he  had  hitherto  thought  it  incumbent 

on  him  to  oppose. 

'  Whilst  this  al&ir  was  carrying  on  at  Athens,  the 
Lacedemcmians  sent  several  embassies  thither,  one 
after  another,  to  make  the  various  demands  above 
mentioned.  At  last  the  affair  was  debated  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  and  it  was  resolved  they 
should  first  deliberate  upon  all  the  articles,  before  they 
gave  a  positive  answer.  Opinions,  as  is  usual  in  these 
cases,  were  divided ;  and  some  were  for  abolishing  the 
deoree  enacted  against  Megara,  which  seemed  the 
duef  obstacle  to  the  peace. 

Pericles  spoke  on  this  occasion  with  the  utmost 
force  of  eloquence,  which  his  view  to  the  public  wel* 

» Thucy^l  1.  p.  93—99.    Biod.  I  xii.  p.  95— 9n 
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&re,  and  the  honour  of  his  country,  rendered  more 
vehement  and  triumphant  than  it  had  ever  aiq)eared 
before.  He  shewed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  decree 
relating  to  Megara,  on  which  the  greatest  stress  was 
laid,  was  not  of  so  little  consequence  as  they  imagined : 
d)at  the  demand  made  by  the  Lacedemonians  cm  that 
head,  was  merely  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the 
Athenians,  and  to  try  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
£ighten  them  out  of  their  design ;  that  should  they 
recede  on  this  occasion,  it  would  betray  fear  and  weak* 
ness :  that  the  affair  was  of  no  less  importance  than  die 
giving  up  to  the  Lacedemonians  the  empire  wkidi  iht 
AUienians  had  possessed  during  so  many  years  by  their 
courage  and  resolution :  that  should  the  Athenians 
submit  on  this  occasion,  the  Lacedemonians  would 
immediately  prescribe  new  laws  to  them,  as  to  a 
people  seized  with  dread ;  whereas,  if  they  made  a 
vigorous  resistance,  their  opponents  would  be  ob^^ed 
to  treat  them,  at  least,  on  the  footing  of  equals ;  that  with 
regard  to  the  present  matters  in  dispute,  arbiters  might 
be  chosen  in  order  to  adjust  them  in  an  amicaUe  way  ; 
but  that  it  did  not  become  the  Lacedemonians  to 
command  the  Athenians,  in  a  magisterial  way,  to  quit 
Potidea,  to  free  Egina,  and  revoke  the  decree 
relating  to  Megara :  that  such  imperious  behaviour 
was  directly  contrary  to  the  treaty,  which  declared  in 
express  terms,  '*  that  should  any  disputes  arise  among 
the  allies,  they  should  be  decided  by  pacific  methods, 
and  witiiout  any  party's  being  obliged  to  give  up  any 
part  of  what  they  possessed :"  that  the  surest  way  to 
prevent  a  government  from  being  etemaUy  contesting 
about  its  possessions^  b  to  take  up  arms,  and  dispute 
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its  rig^  wwori  in  hmd :  that  the  Athenians  had  just 
nasoD  to  believe  they  would  gain  their  cause  this  way ; 
and  to  give  them  a  stronger  idea  of  this  truth,  he  set 
hdorc  them  in  the  moat  pompous  light  the  present 
atite  of  AthenSi  giving  a  very  particular  account  of  its 
trensures,  revenues,  fleets,  land  as  well  a9  sea  forces, 
wd  tho^e  of  its  allies ;  coiurasting  these  several  things 
with  the  poverty  of  the  Lacedemwians,  who,  he  said, 
had  no  money,  which  is  the  sinews  of  war,  not  to  men- 
tion the  poor  condition  of  their  navy,  on  which  they 
moat  depended*  *  And  indeed,  it  appeared  by  the 
treasury,  that  the  Athenians  had  brought  from  Delos 
to  their  city  nine  thousand  six  hundred  talents,  which 
amount  to  about  one^  millioa  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling*  The  annual  contributions  of  the  allies 
amounted  to  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents,  that  is,  to 
nev  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  French  livres. 
In  cases  of  necessity,  the  Athenians  would  find  infi-;i 
lite  resouroes  firom  the  wnaments  of  the  temples, 
vnce  those  of  the  statue  of  Minerva  only,  amounted  to 
fifty  talents  of  gold,  that  is,  one  million  five  lyudred 
^MMisand  French  Uvres,  which  might  be  taken  from 
the  statue  without  spoiling  it  in  any  manner,  and  be 
afterwards  fixed  on  again  in  more  auspicious  times* 
With  regard  to  the  land  forces,  they  amounted  to  very 
near  thirty  thousand  men,  md  the  fleet  consisted  of 
ihree  hundred  galleys.  Above  all,  he  advised  them 
not  to  venture  a  battle  in  their  own  country  against  the 
Feloponnesians,  whose  troops  were  superior  in  number 
Id  theirs,  nor  to  regard  the  laying  waste  of  their  lands, 

•  Dtod.  1.  xiL  p-  96y  99^ 
-VOL.   3,    •  29 
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as  they  might  easily  be  restored  to  their  fynner  condi^ 
tion ;  but  to  consider  the  loss  of  their  men  as  highly 
important,  because  irretrievable ;  to  make  their  whole 
policy  consist  in  defending  their  city,  and  preserving 
the  empire  of  the  sea,  which  would  certainly  CMie  day- 
give  them  thq  superiority  over  their  enemies.  He 
laid  down  the  plan  for  carrying  on  the  war,  not  for  a 
single  campaign,  but  during  the  whole  time  it  might 
last ;  and  enumerated  the  evils  they  had  to  fear,  if 
they  deviated  from  that  system.  Pericles,  after 
adding  other  considerations,  taken  from  the  genius  cr 
character,  and  the  internal  government  of  the  two 
republics ;  the  one  uncertain  and  fluctuating  in  its 
deliberations,  and  rendered  still  slower  in  the  execu- 
tion, from  its  being  obliged  to  wait  for  the  consent  of 
its  allies ;  the  other  speedy,  determinate,  independent, 
and  mistress  of  its  resolutions,  which  is  no  indifferent 
circumstance  with  regard  to  the  success  of  enterprises ; 
Pericles,  I  say,  concluded  his  speech,  and  gave  his 
opinion,  as  follows  :  ^^  We  have  no  more  to  do  but  to 
dismiss  the  ambassadors,  and  to  ^ve  the|n  this  answer, 
diat  we  permit  those  of  Megara  to  trade  with  Athens, 
upon  condition  that  the  Lacedemonians  do  not  pro- 
hibit either  us,  or  our  allies,  to  trade  with  them. 
With  regard  to  the  cities  of  Greece,  we  shall  leave 
those  free  who  were  so  at  the  time  of  our  agreement, 
provided  they  shall  do  the  same  with  regard  to  those 
dependent  on  them.  We  do  not  refuse  to  submit  the 
decision  of  our  differences  to  arbitration,  and  will  not 
commit  the  first  hostilities :  however,  in  case  of  being 
attacked,  we  shall  make  a  vigorous  defence.'' 
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The  ambassadors  were  answered  as  Pericles  had 
dUctated.  They  returned  home,  and  never  came 
again  to  Athens^;  soon  after  which  the  Peloponnesian 
^rar  broke  out. 


CHAPTER    IL 

nANSACTIONS    OF    THE    GREEKS    IN    SICILT  AND    tT/TLY^ 

As  the  Peloponnesian  war  is  a  great  event  of  con- 
siderable duration,  before  I  enter  upon  the  history  of 
it,  it  may  be  proper  to  relate,  in  few  words,  the  most 
considerable  transactions  which  had  happened  in 
Grecia  Major,  to  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  whether 
in  Sicily  or  Italy. 

SECTION  I. 

TBE   CARTHAGINIANS   ARE   DEFEATED   IN   SICILT«       OF   SEEON 
AND    HIS    TWO   BROTHERS. 

L  G£LON.  We  have  seen  that  Xerxes,*  whose  proj- 
ect tended  to  no  less  than  the  total  extirpation  of  the 
Greeks,  had  prevailed  with  the  Carthaginians  to  make 
war  against  the  people  of  Sicily.  They  landed  in  it 
an  army  of  above  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
sent  thidier  a  fleet  of  two  thousand  ships,  and  upwards 
of  three  thousand  small  vessels  for  the  baggage,  &c. 
Hamilcar,  the  ablest  of  the  Carthaginian  generals  at 
that  time,  was  charged  with  this  expedition.    Ho^? 

•  A.  M.  3520.    Ant }.  C.  484.    Dlod.  1.  xi.  p.  1,  «t  16—^ 
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«ver,  the  success  was  not  answeraUe  to  these  nifighty 
preparations ;  the  Carthaginians  were  entirely  defeated 
by  GeIon»  idio  at  that  time  had  the  chief  authoritjr  in 
Syracuse. 

^  This  Gelon  was  bom  in  a  city  of  Sicily,  situated  oa 
the  southern  coast  between  Agrigentum  and  Camari* 
nay  called  Gelas,  whence  perhaps  he  received  his 
name.  He  had  signalized  himself  very  much  in  the 
wars  which  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  carried  on 
against  the  neighbouring  powers,  most  of  whom  he 
subduedf  and  was  very  near  taking  Syracuse.  After 
the  death  of  Hippocrates,  Gelon,  upon  pretence  of 
defending  the  rights  and  possession  of  the  tyrant's 
children,  took  up  arms  against  h|s  own  citizens,  and 
having  overcome  them  in  a  batde,  possessed  himself 
of  the  government  in  his  own  name.  Some  time 
after,  he  made  himself  muster  also  of  Syracuse,  by  the 
assistance  of  some  exiles,  whom  he:  had  caused  to 
return  into  it,  and  who  ha(|  engaged  the  populace  to 
open  the  gates  of  that  city  to  him.  He  then  gave 
Gela  to  Hiero  his  brother,  and  applied  himself  wholly 
in  extending  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  Syracuse, 
and  soon  rendered  himself  very  po werfbl.  We  may 
form  a  judgment  of  this  from  the  army  wbick  be 
ofiered  to  the  Grecian  ambassadors,^  who  came  to 
dewe  his  aid  against  Ae  king  of  Persia  i  and  by  his 
demand  of  being  appointed  generalissimo  of  all  their 
forces,  which  however  they  refused.  The  fear  he  was 
in  at  that  time  of  being  soon  invad^  by  the  Carthiu 
gimans,  was  th^  chief  occasion  of  his  pot  succouring 

•  Her.  I  vii.  c.  153-»167'. 
w  lie  profBisc^to  fumiih  iyiQ  bvn^rcd.thijw  tad  tbirty  Ui«U9aad  imb. 
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the  Greeks^  He  was  extremely  political  in  his  coh- 
Aict ;  and  when  news  was  brought  him  of  Xerxes's 
having  erossed  the  Hellespont^  he  sent  a  trusty  person 
with  ridi  presents,  with  orders  for  him  to  wait  the  issue 
of  die  first  batde,  and  in  case  Xerxes  ^ould  be  vict6« 
rkms^  to  pay  homage  to  him  in  his  name,  otherwise  to 
bring  back  the  money.  I  now  return  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians. 

They  were  landed  in  Sicily,  at  the  earnest  solicitations 
(rf'TeriUus,  fwmerly  tyrant  of  Himera,  but  dethrcmed 
by  Thenm,  another  Qrrant,  who  reigned  at  Agrigentum. 
'The  &mily  of  the  latter  was  one  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous of  all  Greece,  being  descended  in  a  direct  line 
finom  Cadmus.  He  married  into  the  family,  which  at 
that  time  ruled  at  Syracuse,  and  which  consisted  of 
*  four  brothers,  Gelon,  Hicro,  Polyzdus,  and  Thrasy- 
bulus.  He  married  his  daughter  to  the  first,  and 
himself  married  the  daughter  of  the  third. 

Hamikaf  having  landed  at  Panormus,  began  by 
laying  siege  to  Himera.  Gelon  hastened  with  a  great 
army  to  the  succour  of  his  father  in  law ;  when  uniting, 
they  defeated  the  Cartha^nians.  This  was  perhaps 
the  most  complete  victory  ever  gained. 

The  battle  was  fought  the  same  day  with  that  of 
Thermopyle,^  the  circumstances  of  which  I  have 
related  in  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians.^    One 

*  Herodotus  tiys  that  thb  battle  was  fought  on  the  same  day  with  that 
4fSaUmin»  tvbich  does  not  appear  so  probable .  For  the  Greeks,  inform- 
ed of  Gdon's  svocessesy  entreated  him  to  succour  them  against  Xerxes, 
which  they  would  not  have  done  after  the  battle  of  Salamin,  that  exalted 
their  eovmgo  so  much,  that  after  this  battle  they  imagined  themselres 
strong  enough  to  resist  their  enemies,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  war> 
to  their  own  advantage,  without  the  assisunce  of  any  other  power.        ' 

y  Vol.  I.  Plat  in  Apophth.  p.  175. 
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remaricaUe  circumstance  in  the  conditions  of  dUb 
peace,  which  Gelon  prescribed  the  conquered,  was, 
that  they  should  cease  to  sacrifice  their  children  to 
the  god  Saturn ;  which  shews,  at  the  same  time,  the 
cruelty  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  inety  of  Gelon. 

The  spoils  won  on  this  occasi(Hi  were  of  immense 
value.  Gelon  allotted  the  greatest  part  of  them  for 
the  ornament  of  the  temples  in  Syracuse.  They  also 
took  an  incredible  number  (^  prisoners.  These  he 
shared,  with  the  utmost  equity,  with  his  allies,  who 
employed  them,  after  putting  irons  on  dieir  feet,  in 
cultivating  their  lands,  and  in  building  magnificent 
edifices,  as  well  for  the  ornament  as  the  utility  of  the 
cities.  Several  of  the  citizens  Of  Agrigentum  had 
each  five  hundred  for  his  own  share, 

Gelon,*  after  so  glorious  a  victory,  so  far'from  grow- 
ing more  proud  and  haughty,  behaved  with  greater 
affability  and  humanity  than  ever  towards  the  citizens 
and  his  allies.  Being  returned  from  the  campaign^ 
he  convened  the  assembly  of  the  Syracusans,  who 
were  ordered  to  come  armed  into  it.  However,  he 
himself  came  unarmed  thither:  declared  to  the 
assembly  every  step  of  his  conduct ;  the  uses  to  which 
he  had  applied  the  several  sums  with  which  he  had 
been  intrusted,  and  in  what  manner  he  had  employed 
his  authority ;  adding,  that  if  they  had  any  eomplaints 
to  make  against  him,  his  person  and  life  were  at  their 
disposal.  All  the  people,  struck  with  so  unexpected 
a  speech,  and  still  more  with  the  unusual  confidence 
he  reposed  in  them,  answered  by  acclamations  of 
Joy,  praise,  and  gratitude  ;  and  immediately,  with 
one   consent,    invested    him    with    the     supreme 

•A.M.  3525.  Ant.  J.  C.  479. 
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authority,  and  the  title  of  king.  *  And  to  preserve  to 
latest  posterity,  die  remembrance  of  Gelon's  memora- 
ble action,  who  had  come  into  the  assembly,  and  put 
his  life  into  the  hands  of  the  Syracusans,  they  erected 
a  ^atae  in  honour  of  him,  wherein  he  was  represented 
in  the  ordinary  habit  of  a  citizen,  ungirded,  and  un- 
armed* This  statue  met  afterwards  with  a  very  sin- 
gular &te,  and  wcHthy  of  the  motives  which  had 
occasioned  its  setting  up.  Timoleon,  above  one 
hundred  and  diirty  years  after,  having  lestored  the 
Syracusans  to  their  liberty,  thought  it  advisable  in 
order  to  erase  from  it  all  traces  of  tyrannical  govern- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  to  assist  the  wants  of  the 
ftofiCy  to  sell  publicly  all  the  statues  of  those  princes 
and  tyrants  who  bad  governed  it  till  that  time.  But 
first  he  brought  them  to  a  trial,  as  so  many  criminals ; 
hearing  the  depositions  and  witnesses  upon  each  of 
thenu  They  all  were  condemned  unanimously,  the 
statue  of  Gelon  only  excepted,  which  found  an 
eloquent  advocate  and  defender,  in  the  warm  and 
sincere  gratitude  which  the  citizens  retained  for  that 
great  man,  whose  virtue  they  revered  as  if  he  had  been 
still  alive. 

The  Syracusans  had  no  cause  to  repent  their  having 
intrusted  Gelon  with  unlimited  power  and  authority. 
This  did  not  add  to  his  known  zeal  for  their  interest, 
but  only  enabled  him  to  do  them  more  important 
services  :  ^  for  by  a  change  till  then  unheard  of,  and  of 
which  Tacitus  *  found  no  example,  except  in  Vespa- 

•  Plut.  in  TiiDoL  p  247.    iElUn.  L  xiii.  c.  37.  *»  Diod.  I.  xi.  p.  55. 

•Solas  ommum  «nu  le  principum  in  melius  mutatusest.  Hist.  1.  i.  c5(X 
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uan,  he  was  the  first  man  whom  the  sovereign^  made 
the  better  man.  He  made  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
foreigners,  who  had  served  under  him,  denizens.  His 
views  were»  to  people  the  capital,  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  state,  to  reward  the  services  oi  his  brave  and 
feithfui  soldiers,  and  to  attach  them  more  strongly  to 
Syracuse,  from  the  sense  c^the.  advantageous  settle* 
ment  they  had  obtained  in  being  incorp<»«ted  with  the 
citizens. 

^  He  was  particularly  famous  fc»*  hb  invidable  sin- 
cerity,  trudi  and  fidelity  to  his  engagements ;  a  quality 
very  essential  to  a  prince,  the  only  one  capable  of 
gaining  him  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  subjects 
and  of  fcn^igners,  and  which  Uierefore  ought  to  be 
considered  as  the  basis  of  all  just  policy  and  good 
government  Having  occasion  for  money  tocarry  on  an 
expedition  he  meditated,  this,  veiy  prob^ly,  was  befiore 
he  had  triumjdied  over  the  Carthaginians,  he  address* 
ed  the  peofde,  in  ordar  to  obtain  a  contribution  from 
them ;  but  finding  the  Sjrracusans  unwilling  to  be  at 
fiiat  expense,  he  told  them,  that  he  asked  nothing  but 
a  loan,  and  that  he  would  engage  to  repay  it  as  aoonio 
the  war  should  be  over.  The  money  v^as  advanced, 
and  repaid  punctually  at  the  promised  time.  How 
happy  is  that  government  where  such  justice  and 
equity  are  exercised ;  and  how  mistaken  are  those 
ministers  and  princes  who  violate  them  in  the  least  I 

^Qne  of  the  chief  objects  <^  his  attention,  and  in 
which  his  successof'  imitated  him,  was  to  make  tfa^ 
cultivation  of  the  lands  be  considered  as  an  honoural^e 
employment.    It  is  well  known  how  fruitful  Sicily 

*  Plat  in  Apophth.  p.  175.  « Ibl4» 
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was  in  com  $  aind  die  immense  revenues  which  might 
be  prodixeed  fircnn  s6  rich  a  soil  when  industriously 
cahivated.  He  animated  the  husbandmen  by  his  pres- 
ence, and  delighted  sometimes  in  appearing  at  their 
head>  in  the  same  manner  as  on  other  occasions  he  had 
marcl^  at  the  head  of  armies.  His  intention,  say^ 
Plutarch,  was  not  merely  to  make  the  country  rich  and 
fhikfiil,  but  also  to  exercise  his  sublets,  to  accustom 
and  inure  them  to  toils,  and  by  that  means  to  preserve 
them  from  a  thousand  disorders,  which  inevitably  fol* 
loir  a  soft  arid  indolent  life.  There  are  few  maxims, 
in  point  of  policy,  on  which  the  ancients  have  insisted 
more  strongly,  than  on  that  relating  to  the  cultivation  of 
dieir  lands ;  a  manifest  i»t>of  of  their  great  wisdbm, 
ind  die  pntfound  knowledge  they  had  of  what  cohsti« 
totes  the  strength  and  solid  happiness  of  a  states 
'  Xenophon,  in  a  dialogue,  the  subject  of  which  is  gpy^^ 
emment,  entitled  Hiero,  shews  the  great  advantage  it 
would  be  to  a  state,  were  the  king  studious  to  reward 
diose  who  should  excel  in  husbandry,  and  whatever 
relates  to  die  cultivation  of  lands.  He  says  the  same 
of  war,  of  trade,  and  of  all  the  arts ;  on  ^ich  occasion> 
if  honours  were  paid  to  all  those  who  should  distinguish 
dkemselves  in  them,  it  would  give  universal  life,  and 
motion ;  would  excite  a  noble  and  laudable  emulaticm 
among  the  citizens,  and  give  rise  to  a  thousand  inven* 
tions  for  the  improvement  of  those  arts. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Gelon  had  been  educated  in 
die*  same  manner  as  the  children  of  the  rich  among  the 
Creeks,  ^o  were  taught  music  and  the  art  of  playing 

'i>iut  in  Apophth.  p.  916,  917. 
VOL.   3.  30  ' 
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CHI  instruments  very  carefully.  PosaUy  this  was  be-^ 
cause  of  his  mean  birth,  or  radier  was  owing  to  the. 
little  vakie  he  set  on  those  kind  erf"  exercises.  *  One 
day  at  an  entertainment,  when,  according  to  die  usual 
custom,  a  lyre  was  presented  to  each  erf"  the  guests  s 
when  it  was  GelcHi's  turn,  instead  of  touching  the 
instrument  as  they  had  done,  he  caused  his  horse  to 
be  brought,  mounted  him  with  wonderful  agility  and 
grace,  and  shewed  that  he  had  learned  a  nobler  exer^ 
cise  than  playing  on  the  lyre. 

^  From  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  tiie 
sereral  cities  of  it  enjoyed  a  profound  peaee,  and 
Syracuse  was  particularly  happy  in  its  tranquHlity, 
under  the  auspicious  government  of  Gelon.  He  was 
not  bom  in  Syracuse,  and  yet  all  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city,  though  so  extremely  jealous  of  dieir  liberty,  had 
forced  him  in  a  manner  to  be  their  king.  Though  an 
alien,  the  supreme  power  went  in  seardi€^him,'not 
courted  with  any  art  or  inducement  but  diose  of  merit* 
Gelon  was  thoroughly  acquainted  wfdi  all  the  duties  of 
the  regal  office,  as  well  as  its  great  weight ;  and  he 
accepted  it  with  no  other  view  but  the  good  o£  hs» 
people.  He  thought  himself  only  king  for  the  defence 
of  the  state,  to  preserve  the  good  order  of-cociety,  to 
protect  innocence  and  justice,  and  to  exhibit  to  lA 
his  subjects,  in  his  simple,  modest,  active,  and  regidar 
life,  a  pattern  of  every  civil  virtue.  The  whde  of 
royalty  that  he  assumed  wasthe  toils  and  cares  of  it, 
a  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  and  the  sweet  satisfiMSioii 
which  results  from  making^  millions  happy  by  h^ 

cPkitiiiApophth.  p.l75.  ^Diod.  1. zl ^ 29» 90^ 
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cares:  in  a  word,  he  considered  the  sovereignty  as  an 
obligation^  and  a  means  to  procure  the  felicity  of  a 
greater  number  ot  men.  He  banished  from  it  pomp, 
ostentation,  licentiousness,  and  impuniQr  for  crimes. 
Ife  did  not  a£fect  the  appearance  of  reigning,  but  con^ 
tented  himself  with  making  the  laws  reign.  He  never 
made  lus  inferiors  feel  that  he  was  their  master,  but 
€nly  inculcated  to  them  that  both  himself  and  they 
ou|^  to  submit  to  reason  md  justice.  To  induce 
dieir  obedience,  he  employed  no  other  methods  but 
porsuasion  and  a  good  example,  which  are  the  weapons 
of  virtue,  and  alone  produce  a  sincere  and  uninterrupt* 
cdd>edience« 

A  revered  old  age,  a  name  highly  dear  to  all  hb 
subjects,  a  reputation  equally  diffused  within  and 
without  lus  kingdoms ;  these  were  the  fruits  of  that 
wisdom  ^ndiich  he  retained  on  the  throne  to  the  last 
gaq;>.  His  reign  was  short,  and  only  just  shewed  him 
in  a  manner  to  Sicily,  to  exhibit  in  his  person  an 
example  of  a  great,  good,  and  true  king.  He  left  the 
world,  after  having  reigned  only  seven  years,  to  the 
infinite  regret  of  all  hb  subjects.  Every  family  imag* 
ined  itself  deprived  d*  its  best  friend,  its  protector  and 
father.  The  people  erected,  in  the  place  where  his 
wi&Demara^  had  been  buried,  a  splendid  mausoleum 
surrounded  with  nine  towers  of  a  surprising  height  and 
magnificence ;  and  decreed  those  honours  to  him, 
which  were  then  paid  to  die  demi  gods  or  heroes. 
The  Carthaginians  afterwards  demolished  the  mauso- 
Jeum,  and  Agathodes  the  towers ;  but,  says  the  histo- 
rian, neither  violence,  envy,  nor  time,  which  destroys 
all  j^rosser  things,  could  destrc^  the  glory  of  his  name. 
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or  abolish  the  metnoiy  d^Uis  exalted  virtues  and  noble 
actions,  which  love  and  gratitude  had  engraven  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Sicilians. 

n.  HiERO.  After  Gelon's  death,  die  sceptre  ccm« 
tinned  near  twelve  years,  in  his  family  :^  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Hiero,  his  eldest  brother. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us,  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
authors  who  have  wnf/on  this  prince,  some  of  wHom 
declare  him  td  have  been  a  good  king,  and  others  a 
detestable  tyrant ;  it  will  be  necessary,  I  say,  to  dis« 
tingubh  the  periods.  It  b  very  probable,  that  Hiero, 
dazzled  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  by  the  ^tter  of 
sovereign  power,  and  corrupted  by  the  flattery  of  his 
couitiers,  studiously  endeavoured  to  deviate  from  that 
path  which  his  predecessor  had  pointed  out  to  him, 
and  in  which  he  had  found  himself  so  happy.^  This 
young  prince  was  avaricious,  headstrong,  unjust,  and 
studious  of  nothing  but  the  gratification  of  his  pasrions, 
widiout  ever  endeavouring  to  acquire  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  the  people  ;  who,  cii  the  odier  side,  had 
the  utmost  aversion  for  a  prince,  whom  diey  looked 
uponasatyrantover  diem,  rather  than  as  a  king;  and 
nothing  but  the  veneration  they  had  for  Gdon's  mem- 
ory, prevented  from  breaking  out. 

^  Some  time  after  he  had  ascended  die.throne  he  had 
violent  suspicions  of  Polyzelus  his  brodier,  whose 
great  cre(£t  among  the  citizens  made  him  fear  that  he 
had  a  design  to  depose  him.  However,  in  order  Co 
rid  himself  without  noise  crf'an  enemy  whom  he  &ncied 

,  «  A.M. 3532.    Ant  J. 0.472. 
>  Diod.  K  x^i.  p.  51.  I  Ibid.  I.  xi.  p.  56. 
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very  dangerous,  he  resolved  to  put  him  at  the  head  of 
some  forces  he  was  going  to  send  to  the  succour  of  the 
Sibaritae  against  the  Crotoniensesi  hoping  that  he 
would  perish  in  the  expedition.  His  brother's  refusal 
(0  accept  this  command,  made  him  the  more  violent 
against  him.  Theron,  who  had  married  Polyzelus's 
daughter,  joined  with  his  father  in  law.  Thb  gave 
rise  to  great  di&rences  of  long  duration  between  the 
kings  of  Sjrracuse  and  Agrigentum ;  however,  thi^ 
at  last  were  reconciled  by  the  wise  mediation  of 
Simonides  *  the  poet ;  and  to  make  their  reconciUatioQ 
lasting,  tfiey  cemented  it  by  a  new  alliance,  Hiero 
marrying  Theron's  sister ;  after  which  the  two  kings 
always  lived  in  good  intelligence  with  each  other. 

«  At  first,  an  infirm  state  of  health,  which  was 
increased  by  repeated  illness,  gave  Hiero  an  q>por- 
timity  of  diinking  seriously ;  after  which  he  resolved 
to  send  for  men  of  learning,  who  might  converse 
agreeably  with  him,  and  furnish  him  with  useftil 
instructions.  The  most  famous  poets  ofthe  age  came 
to  lus  court,  as  Simonides,  Pindar,  Bacchylides,  and 
Epicharmus ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  their  delightfiU 
conversation  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  soften  ,the 
cruel  and  savage  disposition  of  Hiero. 

®  Plutarch  relates  a  noble  saymg  of  his,  which  shews 
an  excellent  disposition  in  a  prince.  He  declared,  that 
his  palace  and  his  ears  should  be  always  c^n  to  every 
man  who  would  tell  him  the  truth,  and  that  without 
disguise  or  reserve. 

■  SdioL  in  Find.  >iEltan.LiT. c  15. 

"  Plut.  in  Apophtb.  p.  175. 
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The  poets  abovementioned  excelled,  not  only  ni 
poetiy,  but  were  also  possessed  of  a  great  fund  of 
learning,  and  considered  and  consulted  as  the  sages  of 
their  times.  This  is  what  Cicero  '  says  particularly  of* 
Simonides.  He  had  a  great  ascendant  over  the  king ; 
and  the  only  use  he  made  of  it  was,  to  incline  him  to 
virtue.  ^        • 

^  They  often  used  to  converse  on  philosophical  sub* 
jects.  I  observed  on  another  occauon,  that  Hiero,  in 
one  of  these  conversations,  asked  Simonides  his  opin- 
icm  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the 
Deity.  The  latter  desired  one  day's  time  to  consider 
of  it ;  the  next  day  he  asked  two,  and  went  on  incr^w- 
ing  in  the  same  proportion.  The  prince  pressing  him 
to  give  hb  reasons  for  these  delays,  he  confessed, 
that  the  subject  was  above  his  comprehension,  and 
diat  the  more  he  reflected,  tbe  more  obscure  it  appear- 
ed to  him. 

Xenophcm  has  left  us  an  excellent  treatise  on  the 
art  of  governing  weU,  entitled  Hiero,  and  wrote  by 
way  of  dialc^e,  between  this  prince  and  Simonides. 
Hiero  undertakes  to  prove  to  the  poet,  that  tyrants  and 
kings  are  not  so  happy  as  is  generally  imagined. 
Among  the  great  number  of  proofs  alleged  by  him,  he 
insists  chiefly  on  their  vast  unhappiness  in  being 
deprived  of  the  greatest  comfort  and  blessing  in  this 
life,  viz.  the  enjoyment  of  a  true  friend,  to  whose 
bosom  they  may  safely  confide  their  secrets  and  afflic- 
tions ;  who  may  share  with  them  in  their  joy  and 

p  Simonides*  non  poeU  solum  saavis,  verum  etUm  ccteroqui  doctn 
^tpiensque  traditur.     Lib.  i.  de  Nat  Deor.  n.  60. 

a  Cic  I  i.  de  Nat.  Deor.  n.  60. 
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,^(Mow ;  in  a  wordi  a  second  self,  who  may  form  but 
one  hearty  one  soul  with  them.  Simonides,  on  the 
other  side,  lays  down  admirable  maxims  with  respect 
to  the  well  governing  of  a  kingdom.  He  represents  to 
him,  that  a  king  is  not  so  for  himself,  but  for  others : 
that  hb  grandeur  consists,  not  in  building  magnificent 
palaces  for  his  own  residence,  but  in  erecting  temples^ 
and  fortifying  and  embellishing  cities  :  that  it  is  lus 
^lory,  not  that  hb  people  should  fear,  but  be  afraid  for 
him  :  that  a  truly  royal  care  is,  not  to  enter  the  lists 
with  the  first  comer  at  the  Olympic  games,  for  the 
princes  of  that  age  were  passionately  fond  of  them, 
and  especially  Hiero,'  but  to  contend  with  the  neigh- 
bouring kings,  who  should  succeed  best  in  diffusing 
wealth  and  abundance  throughout  his  dominions,  and 
in  endeavouring  to  form  the  felicity  of  his  peq>le. 

Nevertheless,  another  poet,  Pindar,  praises  Hiero 
lor  the  victory  he  had  won  in  the  horse  race.  "  This 
prince,"  says  he,  in  his  ode,  "  who  governs  with  equity 
the  inhabitants  of  opulent  Sicily,  has  gathered  the 
iairest  flower  in  die  garden  of  virtue.  He  takes  a 
noble  delight  in  the  most  exquisite  performances  of 
poetry  and  music  He  loves  melodious  airs,  such  as 
it  is  customary  for  us  to  play  at  the  banquets.given  us 
by  our  dearest  fiiends.  Rouse  then  thyself,  take  thy 
lyre,  and  raise  it  to  the  Doric  pitch.  If  thou  feelest 
thyself  animated  by  a  glorious  fire  in  favour  of  Pisa* 

'  It  is  Mid  thai  Tbenuitoolet,  seeing  him  smve  at  the  Oljrmplc  games 
with  a  splendid  equipage,  would  have  had  him  forbid  them,  because  he 
had  not  anocottred  the  Greeks  against  the  common  enemy,  any  more 
tfum  GeloQ  his  brother  ;  which,  motion  did  honour  to  the  Athenian  gen- 
eral.   ittian.l.iz.  c.  5. 

*  Fisa  was  the  dty*  near  to  which  die  Olympic  games  were  solemn* 
tzed  i  and  Fbaereiu«e»  the  name  ef  Hiero's  coursetj  signifying  the  victor' 
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and  Pherenicc;  if  they  have  waked  the  sweetest 
transports  m  thy  breast,  wh^n  that  generous  courser, 
without  being  quickened  by  tiie  spur,  flew  along  the 
banks  of  the  Alpheus,  and  carried  his  royal  rider  to 
glorious  victory  :  O  sing  die  king  of  Syracuse,  the 
ornament  of  the  Olympic  course  V^ 

The  whole  ode,  translated  by  the  late  Mr.  Massieu, 
is  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy 
c^  Inscriptions  of  Belles  Lettres,  from  which  I  have 
made  the  small  extract  above.  I  was  very  glad  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  Pindar,  by  this  little 
specimen.* 

The  next  ode  to  this  was  composed  in  honour  of 
Theron,  king  of  Agrigentum,  victorious  in  the  chariot 
race.  The  diction  of  it  is  so  sublime,  the  thoughts  so 
noble,  and  the  morals  so  pure,  that  many  look  upon  it 
as  iPindar's  masterpiece. 

I  cannot  say  how  far  we  may  depend  on  the  rest  of 
the  praises  which  Pindar  gives  Hiero,  for  poets  are  not 
always  very  sincere  in  the  eulogiums  they  bestow  on 
princes  ;  however,  it  is  certain  that  Hiero  had  made 
his  court  the  resort  of  all  persons  of  wit  and  sense  ; 
and  that  he  had  invited  them  to  it  by  his  affability  and 
engaging  behaviour,  and  much  more  by  his  liberality, 
which  is  a  great  merit  in  a  king. 

We  cannot  bestow  on  Hiero's  court,  the  eulogium 
which  Horace  ^  gives  the  house  of  Mecenas,  in  which 
a  character  prevailed  rarely  found  among  scholars,  and 


-Non  isto  TiTimus  illic, 


Quo  tu  rere,  modo.   Domus  hac  nee  purior  uUa  est. 
Nee  Mftgis  his  aliens  malis.    Nil  mi  ofRcit  unquaiDf 
Ditior  hie,  aut  eat  quia  doctior.  Est  locus  uni- 
Cuiquesims.  Hor.  llb^.  sat.  9. 
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ncfT^theless  worth  all  their  erudition.  Thi»  an^labte 
home,  ss^s  Iferace,  was  an  utter  stranger  to  the  mean 
and  groveling  seiitiments  of  envy  and  jealousy ;  and 
men  saw,  in  those  who  shared  in  die  master's  favour, 
a  superior  merit  or  credit,  without  taking  the  least 
umbrage  at  it.  *  But  it  was  far  odierwise  in  the  court 
of  Hiero,  or  of  llieron.  It  b  said  that  Stmonides, 
and  Bacchylides  bis  nef^ew,  emjdoyed  dl  kinds  of 
criticism  to  lesson  the  esteem  which  those  princes  had 
for  Kndar's  works.  The  fatter,  by  way  of  reprisal, 
ridiculfes  them  very  strongly  in  his  ode  to  Theix>h,  in 
c<miparing  ^them  to  ravens,  who  croak  in  vain 
i^;ainst  the  divine  biid  of  Jove."  But  modesty  waft 
not  the  virtue  which  <fistingui^ed  Pindar* 

^I£ero,  having  droVe  the  ancient  inliabitants  of 
Catana  and  Naxos  from  their  ^rountiy,  settled  a  colony 
often  thoosa^  men  there,  half  of  whom  were  Syracu- 
sans,  and  die  rest  Pelopotmesians.  This  prompted 
Ae  hAabitants  ct  these  two  cities  to  appoint,  after  hb 
deaths  the  same  solemnities  in  hb  honour,  *  aH  were 
bestowed!  on  heroes  or  dbitii  gods,  because  they  con* 
flidered  Mm  as  thei^  founder; 

^  He  showed  ^fcat  favomr  to  the  cluhiren  of  Anax- 
ilaus,  fbfmerly  tyrant  of  Zande,  and  a  great  friend  to 
Gebn  hb  brother.  As  diey  were  arrived  at  years  of 
maturity,  he  exhorted  them  to  take  the  government 
into  dieir  ovim  hands ;  after  Micydius,  dieir  tutor, 
Aould  have  informed  them  of  the  perfect  state  of  it, 
and  1k>w  he  himseif  hai  behaved  in  the  administrakiom 
iThe  latter,  liaving  assembled  the  nearest  relations  and 

•SchoLPiod.  ''Diod.Lxup.37.  ^  Ibid.  p.  50. 
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most  Ultimate  friends  of  the  yomig  princes,  gave  in 
their  presence,  so  good  an  account  of  hb  guardianshipi 
that  the  whole  assembly,  in  perfect  admiration,  bestow- 
ed the  highest  encomiums  on  his  prudence,  integriQr, 
and  justice.  Matters  were  carried  so  far,  that  the 
young  princes  were  extremely  urgent  with  him  to  pre- 
side in  the  administration,  as  he  had  hitherto  done. 
However,  the  wise  tutor  preferring  Ae  sweets  of  ease 
to  the  splendour  of  authority,  and  persuaded  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  state^ 
if  the  young  princes  took  the  government  into  their 
own  hands,  he  resolved  to  retire  from  business.  Hiero 
died,  after  having  reigned  eleven  years. 

III.  Trrasybulixs.  'He  was  succeeded  b]^ 
Thrasybulus  hb  brother,  who,  by  his  evil  conduct, 
contributed  very  itauch  t9  the  making  him  be  regret- 
ted. Swelled  with  pride,  and  a  brutal  haughtiness,  he 
cxmsidered  men  as  mere  worms ;  vainly  fimcying  that 
they  were  created  for  him  to  trample  upon,  and  that  he 
was  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  them.  He  aban- 
doned himself  implicitly  to  the  flattering  counsels  of 
the  giddy  young  courtiers  who  surrounded  him.  He 
treated  all  his  subjects  with  the  utmost  severity; 
banishing  some,  confiscating  the  possessions  of  others, 
and  putting  great  numbers  to  death.  So  severe  a 
slavery  grew  soon  insupportable  to  the  Syracusans, 
and  therefore  they  implored  the  succour  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cities,  whose  interest  it  was  also  to  throw  off 
t^e  Qrrant's  yoke.  Thrasybulus  was  besieged  even  in 
Sjrracuse,  the  sovereignty  of  part  of  which  he  had 
reserved  to   himself,  viz.    Acradina,  and  the  islandj 
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which  was  very  well  fortified ;  but  the  thml  quarter 
of  the  city,  called  Tyche,  was  possessed  by  the  enemy. 
After  making  a  feeble  re^stance,  and  demanding  to 
capitulate,  he  left  the  city,  and  withdrew  into  banish- 
ment among  the  Locrians.  He  had  reigned  but  a 
year.  In  this  manner  the  Syracusans  recovered 
their  liberty.  They  also  delivered  the  rest  of  the  cities 
of  Sidly  from  tyrants ;  established  a  popular  gov^n- 
ment  in  all  places,  and  maintained  that  form  them- 
selves  during  sixty  years,  till  the  reign  of  Dion3rshis 
the  tyrant,  who  again  enslaved  them. 

^  After  Sicily  had  been  delivered  from  the  govern- 
ment of  tyrants,  and  all  the  cities  of  it  were  restored  to 
their  liberty ;  as  the  country  was  extremely  fruitful  in 
Itself,  and  the  peace  which  all  places  enjoyed,  gave  the 
inhabitants  of  this  island  an  opportunity  of  cultivating 
tfieir  lands,  and  feeding  their  flocks ;  the  people  grew 
veiy  powerful,  and  amassed  great  riches.  To  perpet- 
uate to  latest  posterity  the  remembrance  of  the  happy 
day  in  which  they  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  slavery, 
by  tile  banishment  of  Thrasybulus,  it  was  decreed  in 
the  general  assembly  of  tiie  nation,  that  a  colossal 
statue  should  be  set  up  to  Jupiter  the  deliverer ;  that 
on  the  anniversary  of  this  day,  a  festival  should  be 
solemnized,  by  way  of  thanksgiving,  for  the  restoration 
of  tiieir  liberty  ;  and  that  there  should  be  sacrificed  ia 
lumour  of  the  gods  four  hundred  and  fifty  bulls,  with 
which  the  people  should  be  entertained  as  a  common 
feast 

There,  nevertheless,  lay  concealed  in  the  minds  of 
many,  I  know  not  what   secret  leaven  of  tymmy^i 

7A.M.8544  AatJ.C.46a    Diod.  L  si.  p.  55,  8cc> 
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^y^h  frequenily  disturbed  liiehtfiDopjr  of  tfaig  pc4ce» 
.fu^  ppca^iofie^  several  tufnuks  and  commptioos  19 
^icUy,  thje  paiticulars  q{  which  I  i^hall  oout  *  To 
prevent  ,tbe  eyi|  Gpfi^qifences  of  thpm,  the  Sjvacuisanf 
^s^^tjii^hed  the  pptali^m,  which  difiered  yeiy  littl^ 
^m  ^  Athenian  ostractsm,  and  uras  sp  called  fioani 
Ih^^QneetL  *  sigoifyhig  a  leaf,  becawe  the  votes  w^p 
^hicrvgiven  on  an  pUye  leaf.  This  judgment  was  ftpr 
^OMtf^od  4gfttH9t  fuch  citizens  whose  great  pow^ 
«iadc  the  people  apprehensive  that  they  aspired  at  ibfi 
tyranny,  and  it  b^ished  themlbtr  ten  yc^ars;  however,  \jL 
j^  notk^gcontiniie  in  force,  an^  was  9pon  abolished ; 
bqi^life  (he  d^l^ad  c^f  Calling  under  its  censure,  having 
pr9ppte4  the  j^qssX  vmI^ous  men  to  retire,  an^ 
j^noynce  the  goyemmeiit,  the  chief  employnienta 
m^pp  poiy  ^cd  by  wch  citi^eus  only  as  had  the  loaat 

Plu^FTips,^  sy^cording  to  D^odoru9^  was  chi^ 
oyer  the  people  who  wc|^  proper^  called  Sicilians. 
I^vipg  i^nite^  thenn  all,  the  inh^itaats  of  Hybl^ 
fjxfiepted*  V^  9^  t^Nfy»  h^  beqavie  vny  p^werfti^ 
^  fomQied  ^evc^  gy^at  ^t^rposefu  Jt  was  he  whp 
4>uUt  the  city  Pa^qa,  near  the  te^iple  of  the  gods  called 
Pralici.  This  c^  was  very  finpious  oa  account  of  soio^ 
lyo^rs  Fh^h  ?^  re;lated  of  it  1  anf)  still  more  fixm 
the  saoced  oaUinp  of  die  oaths  whpph  were  thoetal^ov 
the  violatipn  vl^eneof  was  said  tP  be  always  fdlowcd  by 
a  sudden  and  e«einplf^  punishment.  This  w$^  a 
secure  assylum  for  all  persons  who  were  oppressed  by 
superior  powjer ;  and  ei^ecialfy  for  slaves  who  ^^ere 

«  piocL  L  xL  p.  65.         •  ^rtrnxoy.  ^  Diod.  1.  xS.  p.  67—70. 
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71^  ixiptiaifid  in  safi^iy  in  this  templet  till  certaiii 
«rt>itei^  a^d  mediators  had  I^ade  ^heir  peace ;  an^ 
0ieine  was  not  a  single  insbinqe  of  a  master's  havii^ 
ever  SacSdttd  the  promise  he  had  ipade  to  pardon  his 
ijUve  ;  so  famous  wq?e  ^  gods  who  presoi^ed  over  this 
temple,  £or  the  severe  veogeanqe  they  took  on  those 
who  vi(4ated  their  oaths* 

This  Deucetius,  after  having  been  successful  on  t 
ffCBt  i^a^jr  occasions,  and  gained  several  victories 
particularly  over  the  Syracu^ans,  saw  his  fortune 
change  on  a  sudden  by  the  loss  of  a  batde,  and  wi^ 
fjamdomsd  by  the  greatest  p^  of  his  forces^  In  thf 
consternation  and  despondency  intp  which  so  gener^ji 
and  sudden  a  deseirtioD  threw  him,  he  foamed  puch  a 
leaolatyMi  as  despair  only  could  suggest*  Ife  withr 
drew  in  the  night  to  Syraciise/  advanced  ^  &r  as  thp 
great  square  of  thp  city,  and  there  falling  prostrate  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  he  abandoned  his  life  and  dominr 
ions  to  the  mercy  of  the  Syracusans,  that  is,  to  hi^ 
prpjesped  enemies.  The  singularity  of  this  spectacle 
drew  great  numbers  of  people  to  it  The  magistrates 
immediately  convened  the  people,  and  debated  on  the 
a&ir.  They  first  heard  the  orators,  whose  business 
was  generally  to  address  the  people  by  their  speeches; 
and  Uiese  animated  them  prodigiously  ^^ainst  Deuce- 
tins,  as  a  public  enemy,  whom  Providence  seemed  to 
throw  into  their  way,  to  revenge  and  punish  by  his 
death,  all  the  injuries  he  had  done  the  republic.  A 
speech,  in  this  cast,  struck  all  Ihe  virtuous  part  of  the 
assembly  with  horror.  The  most  ancient  and  wisest 
of  the  senators  represented,  ^^  that  they  were  not  to 
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consider  what  punishment  Deticetius  deserved,  but 
how  it  behoved  the  Sjracusans  to  behave  on  that 
occasion ;  that  they  ought  not  to  lock  upon  him  anj 
longer  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  suppliant,  a  character  ty 
which  his  persoft  was  become  sacred  and  inviolable  :\ 
that  there  was  a  goddess,  Nemesis,  who  took  ven« 
geance  of  crimes,  especially  of  cruelty  and  impiety^ 
and  who  doubtless  would  not  suffer  that  to  go  un- 
punished :  that  besides  the  baseness  and  inhumanity 
there  is  in  insulting  the  unfortunate,  and  in  crushing 
those  who  are  already  under  one's  foot,  it  was  worthy 
the  grandeur  and  goodness  natural  to  the  Syracusans^ 
to  exert  their  clemency  even  to  those  who  least  deserv* 
ed  it''  All  the  people  came  into  thb  opinion,  and, 
^th  one  consent,  spared  Deucetius's  Kfe.  He  was 
ordered  to  reside  in  Corinth,  die  metropdis  and  foun* 
dress  of  Syracuse;  and  the  Syracusans  engaged  to 
fomish  Deucetius  with  all  things  necessary  for  his 
subsisting  honourably  there.  What  reader  who 
compares  these  two  difierent  opinions,  does  not 
perceive  which  of  them  was  the  noblest  and  most 
generous? 

SECTION    II, 

FAMOUS   PE&SOVS  AND  CITIES    IH   OftECIA   MAJOR,  &€., 

I.  Pythagoras.  In  treating  of  what  relates  to 
Grecia  Major  in  Italy,  I  must  not  omit  Pythagoras, 
who  was  the  glory  of  it.  He  ^jra^bom  in  Samos.^ 
After  having  travelled  into  a  great  many  regions,  and 

« A.  M.  3480.    Ant  J.  C.  524.    Diog.  Laert.  in  vlt  Pythag . 
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enridied  hb  mind  with  the  most  excellent  learning  of 
cveiy  kind,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  but  did 
not  make  a  long  stay  in  it,  because  of  the  tyrannical 
government  Pblycrates  had  established  in  it,  who  bow- 
ever  had  the  highest  regard  for  him,  and  shewed  him 
all  theesteem  due  to  his  rare  merit.  Butthe  study  of 
the  sciences,  and  particularly  of  philosophy,  is  scarce 
•ompatiUe  with  slavery,  though  of  the  mildest  and 
nost  honourable  kind.  He  therefore  went  into  Italy, 
and  resided  usually  either  at  Croton,  Metaponturo, 
Ikraclea,  or  Tarentum.  Servius  TuUius,^  or  Tarqui- 
nius  Superbus,  reigned  in  Rome  at  that  time  ;  which 
absolutely  refutes  the  opinicm  of  those  who  ima^ned 
that  Numa  Pompilius,  the  second  king  of  the  Romans, 
who  lived  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  before,  had 
been  Pjrthagoras's  disciple ;  an  opinion  that  very 
probaUy  was  grounded  <m  the  resemblance  of  their 
manners,  disposition,  and  principles. 

*  The  whole  country  soon  felt  very  happy  effects 
from  the  presence  of  thb  excellent  philosopher.  An 
inclination  for  study,  and  a  love  of  wisdom,  diffused 
themselves  almost  universally  in  a  very  short  time. 
Multitudes  flocked  from  all  the  neighbouring  cities  to 
get  a  sight  of  Pythagoras,  to  hear  him,  and  to  improve 
by  his  salutary  counsels.  The  several  princes  of  the 
country  took  a  pleasure  in  inviting  him  to  their  courts, 
which  they  thought  honoured  by  his  presence  ;  and  all 
were  delighted  with  his  conversation,  and  glad  to 

^Liv.l.Ln.18. 

•  PythAgoTAt,  cam  bxltalUm  venittet,  exMmaTit  cam  Grcciam»  qa« 
oiagnA  dicta  est^  et  privatim  et  publice,  prsttantissimts  et  institutis,  et 
arlibus.     Cic.  Tu«c.  Qiue^t.  I  v.  n.  10. 
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Itwm  from  lifin  the  art  of  goremiiig  nations  whbwis^ 
dom.  His  school  became  the  most  famous  that  had 
ever  been  till  that  age.  He  had  no  less  than  feur  or 
five  hundred  disciples.  Before  he  admitted  litem  ia 
tflat  quality,  they  were  pfx)bationers  five  y^suis^  during 
which  time  he  obliged  them  to  keep  dit  strictest 
sitrnce,  thinking  it  proper  for  them  to  be  instructed 
before  they  should  attempt  to  speak.  I  shaU  tdce 
notice  of  his  tenets  and  sentiments,  when  I  come  to 
qpeak  of  the  various  sects  of  philosc^ers ;  it  was 
well  known  (bat  the  transmigration  of  souls  was  one  of 
the  chief  of  them.  His  dncij^les  had  the  pvatest 
reverence  for  e^ry  word  he  ottered ;  and,  ff  h^  did 
but  barely  aVer  a  thing,  be  was  immediately  bdieved 
without  its  being  onoe  examined ;  and  to  afem  the 
trudi  of  aaiy  Uiing,  they  used  to  express  diemselves  in 
this  manner^  ^''the  maBter  saidit.'^  However,  the 
disciples  carried  their  deference  and  dociH^  too  fiu*,  kk 
thua  waving  alt  inquiry^  and  in  sacrificing  implicitly 
their  reason  and  understanding  y  a  sacrifice  that  ought 
tb  be  made  only  to  the  divine  authority^  which  ia  infik 
nitely  superior  to  our  reason  and  att  our  knowledge  ; 
and  which,  consequently,  is  authorraed  to  prescribe 
kws  to  us,  and  dictate  absolute  obeAence. 

The  scho(4  of  Pythagoras  bred  a  great  number  of 
illustrious  disciples,  who  did  infinite  hcmour  to  diehr 
master ;  as  wise  legislators^  great  politicians,  persona 
skilled  m  all  the  sciences,  and  capable  of  govemii^ 
states,  and  being  the  minbters  of  the  greatest  princes.*. 

t  Pythagoras  tentih  imgnam  illAm  GrKciam  cum  lionore»  et  ditd^lbuii 
tarn  etiam  auctoritate,  multaque  secula  poattasic  Tigiut  Pythafortonmi 
Romen>  ut  nuUi  alii  docti  vidtrtntur.    Taic.  Q{i«ft  1.  i  n.  SS> 
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Abhg  tune  a&9r  te  deaths  that  piirt  ofki^y  1!^^ 
lad ouhivatMl  aadimpraved  bgrbiaiostiW^tiAMi  W99: 
sdUconMderedaa  thenuneiy  and  soetof  nmsloUedi^i 
aU  kinds  -of  IkemtuiPe,  and  maintained  tliat  glp^pin- 
character  for  several  s^;es,'^    11m(  RooMns  c^flleifiif 
entevtuned  a  ln|^  opiiuon  of^Py  tlMiS<>inia'$  vk^  itn4 
mority  since   the  orade  of  IkljphPs  haviog    C!i>m- 
manded  Aatfropk,  during  the  war  of  the  Smwitey^  tQ 
•ect  tm>  statutn  in  the  most  conspicuouApart  G^iltH^Vft^ 
the  one  to  the  wisest,  and  the  other  to  the  most  YftHiHt 
aaaong  the  GredLSi  diey  accotdingly  set  np  (wo  in  the 
«« ComitiQm,''  fqpreaenUng  Pjrthagoraa  and  TbemiatOr 
cks.    I&torians  are  not  exact  with  respect  ta  th«  tiiM 
apd  piaoe  of  Pythagoras's  death. 

II.  CaaTCm.  Stbaris.  Thuxiuh.  ^CntonwaiL 
fiMwded  1^  Myacdius,  chief  erf*  the  Achaiansi  thetUrd 
ytar  of  ^  seventeenth  Oljrmpiad.  This  MTsoettut* 
bwig  come  to  Delphoa  to  consult  the  ocacle  of  AffiOoi 
about  die qiotoniriiieh he shcttild build hiaeiQr^.sfeet 
Aiefaias  the  Corinthian  ^leie,  who  fras  amimi  upotpt 
ihe  same  account.  The  god  gave  him  a  &vonsahM 
att^Aonee^,  and  a^  having  deltnnined  them  witb 
pqpudtodie  place  that  would  best  auit  their  new  seti 
tiements,  he  proposed  different  advantages  to  diem; 
and  kft  them,  among  other^particuhrs,  die  choice.  oS 
riches  or  health.  ^»The  o&r  of  riches  stnx^^  Arddks; 
but  MyscfUttsdesbiedbeakh;  and,  tf  history  ktd  be 
Giedited,  ApoUo  performed  h|s  promise  ftatfafiiSy  to 
both.    AreUas^NUided  Syracuse,  whidi  soon  became 

kPUii.Lzzxiv.c.6. 

''A.  M.  3295.     Ant  J.  C.  709.     Strab.  I  ?i.  p.  262,  ct  269.      Dionjf. 
Halictrn.  Antiq.  Rom.  1.  ii.  p.  121. 
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tfae  fikost  opiiknt  cky  of  Greece.  ^  Myscelhis  laid  At 
fbmidttioiisor  Crotoo,  which  became  so  fiunous  for  ihe 
Ibt^  life  and  innate  strength  of  its  inhabitants,  that  its 
imme  was  used  proverbially,  to  signify  a  veiy  healthy 
spot,  whose  air  was  extremely  pure.  The  people  of  it 
aignalited  themselves  in  a  great  number  of  victories  in 
the  Grecian  games ;  and  Strabo  relates,  that  in  the  same 
CNyftipiad,  seven  Crotonians  were  cromied  in  the 
Oljrmpic  gan^es,  and  carried  off  all  the  piizes  of  ths 
stadium.  i;  • 

^  Syberis  was  ten  kagoes,  two  hundred  stadia,  fhmi 
Crdton,  and  had  also  been  founded  by  the  Achwms^ 
but  before  die  other.  This  city  became  afterwards 
very  powerful.  Four  neighbouring  states,  and  twenty 
ive  ekiea,  were  subject  to  it,  so  that  it  was  akme 
able  to  raise  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men. 
The  opulence  of  Sybaris  was  soon  followed  by  luxury, 
and  soob  a  dissdutene^  as  isscarcely  credible.  The 
citiseM  employed  themsdves  in  nothmg  but  banquets* 
gaives^  diows,  parties  of  pleasure  and  carousab« 
PtaUic  rewards  and  marks  of  distinctioii  were  bestow- 
ed on  those  who  gave  die  most  magnificent  entertrai- 
fluents ;  and  even  to  such  cooks  4S  were  best  skilled 
in  die  importam  art  of  making  nevir  discoveries  in  the 
dresmg  dishes,  and  inventing  ne!w  refinements  to 
tkkfe  the  pabte.  The  Sybarites  citoied  their  delicacy 
and  efemfaacy  to  sudi  a  height,  tn|it  they  carefuPy 
removed  firom  thdr  city  aU  such  artificers  whose  wwk 
waa  noivjr;  and  would  not  suffer  any  cocks  in  it,  lest 
dieir  shrill  piercing  crow  should  disturt>  their  balmy 
slumbers. 

>^Strib.L?i.p.263.   Athcn-Lsil.  p.  518-5901. 
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^  AH  these  evils  were  heightened  by  dissension  and 
diicordy  which  at  last  proved  their  niiiu  Five  hiin* 
dred  of  ^  wealthiest  in  the  otVy  having  been  expdkd 
by  the  fiu^tion  of  one  Telys«fledto  Croton.  Telysde- 
manded  to  have  them  snrrendered  to  him  ;  and,  on  tfie 
refusal  of  the  Crotonians  to  deliver  them  up,  prompted 
to  this  generous  resolution  by  Pythagoras,  who  then 
lived  among  them,  war  was  declared.  The  Sybarites 
marched  three  hundred,  thousand  men  into  the  field, 
'and  the  Crotonians  <xily  one  hundred  thousand 4  but 
then  they  were  headed  by  Milo,  the  famous  champiob, 
of  whom  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak,  Dver 
whosie  Mulders  a  lion's  skin  was  thrown;  dnd  himsdf 
armed  with  a  dub,  like  another  Hercules*  Thelatier 
gained  a  complete  victory,  and  made  a  dreadful  havcfc 
of  those  who  fled,  so  that  very  few  esc^p»ed,.and  their 
city  was  depopulated.  About  three  score  years  after, 
some  Thessalians  came  and  setded  in  k ;  however^ 
they  did  not  long  enjoy  peace,  being  driven  out  by  the 
Crotonians.  Being  thus  reduced  to  the  most  fiifeal  ex^ 
trendty,  they  implored  the  succour  of  the  Lacedemo- 
luans  and  Athenians.  The  lattei'  moved  to  compas- 
sion  at  their  deplorable  condition,  after  cauaingprodit^ 
madoD  to  be  made  in  Pdoponnewa,  dial  all  who  wdk 
wilEng  to  assist  that  colcmy  wete  at  liber^  to  doril, 
sent  the  Sybarite^a  fleet  of  ten  ships,  under  the  cook 
mand  of  Lampon  and  Xenocrates. 

«  They  buik  a  city  near  the  ancient  Sybaris,  and  caB* 
edxtThurium.    Two  men,  gready  renowned  for  &eir 

^A.U.  3474.   Ant  J.  C.  530.  Diod.  L  ixii.  p.  76-85. 

•  A.  M.  3560.    Ant.  J.  C.  444.    Dioof.  Htlicuii.  in  vit.  Lyi.  ji  ft2. 
8tMkV^T.p.6S6. 
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lattnlhg,  the  one  an  wMor,  aiM  die  ^Mhel*  an  MrtoHaD, 
settled  in  thb  colony.  The  first  t^s  Lyi^  A^tfitft 
^tiibe  bntfifteen years  ^  age.  He  livedin  TtoiHnifi 
tifl^llfatetvkiciibd^dieAthenialnsinSidly,  and 
l&en  nvisnt  to  iVthehs#  Hie  second  wm  Hdrodotw. 
.TFhoagh'be  wasiiom  in  HalicamMMs,  k  cityof  Oaria, 
ffae  wasliowever  considered  tts  a  native  ttfHnmum/to- 
canse  be  setded  there  with  that  cdony.  IsfaaH  speak 
Jnoi^  latgety'  of  Mfm  hereaftar. 

IDiviBions  Gf60n  broke  ovt  in  die  eity^  on  ocbatibn  cf 
iimpew  inhafeitttitSy  #hom  the  rest  would  exchide  from 
ttt({>ubAic  em^loyinems  and  {iiivileges.  But  as  these 
Iwereihuch  mere  nimufrotl^  they  itptdsediA  the  an* 
'Qlenk'Sybaritt!d,  and^  tiife  sole  {>6sses^0n  of  the  city. 
Sekig  mppGttei  hy  the  alliande  they  made  widi  *die 
^pebple  of  Croton,  d*ey  B6diPi  fene^  vastly  {powerful'; 
and  huving  smied  a  )>dpiilar  fopAa  of  gonrament  in 
Iheir  xkty,  ihey  divided  ^dfe  citizens  into  ten  tribes, 
larhidi  idiey  catted  by  the  names  oif  the  difl%ftrittatioii8 
-wkettce  dicy  ^ntin^* 

i  IJL  Ca  Alt  6  jr  niis,  the  legtstator.  They  now  bciit 
•their  whole  tiiooghts  to  Ale  strengthening  of  thcar 
-gtwermnent  by  whotoonie  1ai<^,  -for  wfaic^  ^poipose 
thoy  iriAdb  dlKBceof  Gharohdhs^  who  had  been  «da^ 
tetaB  in  I^^^his'«'8eho(d,'to  dige^t^and^drawiheiii 
4q)u    i  rfnll^tiofe.some  ^fthem  inlhia^ce. 

1.  He  excluded  "fitim  'the  senate^  and  aS  poiaAc 
*employmeAls>  all  such  as  should  marry  a  second  wife, 
in  ease  bny  tMdttn  by  their  fliat  wife  were'livii^^ 
being  persuaded,  that  any  man  who  was  so  regardless  of 
his  children's  interest,  would  be  equally  so  of  his  coun- 
try's, and  be  as  worthless  a  luagistrate  i»  his  ha4  been 
a  fether. 
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S.  He  wntonced  all  fidse  aocusers  to  be  carriei 
tiuoagh  eteiy  part  of  ttie  ciQr^  crMnmi  widi  heath  or 
te0Ott)i(sdie?oilest^Meii;  apigno»dnyiiiiichinost 
€f*tiMft  iraM  Mt  lUe  to  sumve.  The  dtydiuB 
«lfivef6d'&Miilbatte pests  «f  sooe^^  wasitstiMd  te 
^foilnertranquittky^  And  itdeed^«  from  cahmmiar 
1018  geneadtjr  imieaH  &iid6aiidoQnle8ts,\riidha'of 
-a  ^pafalic  w  plwitaite  Mitdre.?  aad  ■  yet,  accQrding  to 
Tadtm'iB  obswipatiuu,  ifaey  are  too  much  tdemtod  in 
-most  ^ wmnentSk 

8.  -He  enacted  a  new  koMl  .of  law  agpiimt  ittiodur 
speeie&ofpestft,  idiidi  in  a  estate  .gbnetattjr^fst  Ocea- 
flkHsidtp»8iritf  of  wmiiers;  fay. sufiering ^l  thode  to 
teipTMeaeoted  who  diooldfarm  aconre^Mndeace,  or 
contract  a  friendship  vnth  wicked  men,  and  by  laj^ing 
a  heavy  fine  upon  them. 

-4.  Hei«^pdfedaHlhebhiIdimoftliedttzebs»Jb^ 
^dttcated  in  |he  Beltea  Leitres ;  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  fdUk  and  civSiae  Ae  mindB  of  iBea,  ins|^rii^ 
them  widi  gendraess  ai  maaoers,  and  inoUmng 
ifaMa  to  virtue ;  all  which  etasdtute  the  felio^  of 
a  alajBy  aodwe  equrilynecessaiy  to  oidzetis  of  iiU  coik 
la  titta  view  he  appdnted  salaries,  paid  l^ 


I  the  state,  fcur  masters  and  preoeptoA;  in  order  thi^ 
leaming,  by  beiag  coaranatiioated  grada»  mi^t  be 
acquired  by  alL  He  considetfed  ignorance  as  the 
'gitatest  of  evtii,  and  the  source  \Hience  all  vices 
1lowtd« 

5.  fiemadba  law  whh  neqwct  to  orphans,  which 
appcsbB  silfficiiHitiy  jndioioua,  by  intrustingthe  care  of 

**  Delatoresy  gentii  hominnm  publico  exitiorepertum,  et  poenis  qutdem 
nnnqoam  satis  ooeritttmn.    Tacit.  Anoair  1*  iV*  «•  •'^^• 
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thdr  education  to  their  lelatioiis  by  tlie  modier's  ode, 
ms  their  lives  would  not  hem  danger  fitmi  them;  and 
the  mmagemeat  of  their  ruilfii  to  their  ^latenmirribk 
tioasy  it  being  the  imeirstoftheae  to  ndke  the  great* 
at  advantage  of  diem,  siRcedieywoaldiilhcrit  them 
in  case  ofthe  demise  of  theffwaidt.  • 

6.  Instead  of  putting  deserters  to  dea^  anddiose 
who  <putted  their  ranks  and  fled  in  bstde»  he  o^  seiw 
tenoed  them  to  make  their  appearamst  dvritig  dvee 
days,  in  the  ci^,  drest  in  die  habk  of  womeiiy  imag^ 
faig,  diat  the  dread  of  so  igmnninious  a  punishment 
would  produce  the  same  effect  as  putting  to.  death; 
wd  being  at  iht  same  time  desiroiis  of  gicving  sneh 
cowardly  citizens  an  opportuniiy  <^  atonmgJbrtbtik* 
&ult. 

7.  To  prevent  his  hiws  from  being  too  rasUy  or 
easily  abrog^ed,  he  imposed  a  very  severe  andhasardp 
ous  condition  on  all  pereons  who  shcmM  propose  to 
aker  or  amend  them  in  any  manner.  These  were 
sentenced  to  appear  in  the  public  assembly  with  a 
halter  about  their  necks  i  and,  in  case  the  ahemdbn 
prcqx»ed  did  not  pass,  they  were  to  be  tmmedisstely 
strangled*  There  were  but  three  amendments  ever 
proposed,  and  idl  of  them  adnutted. 

Charondas  did  not  long  survive  his  own .  lawsb 
Returning  one  day  from  jmrsuing  some  ifaieivrs,  and 
finding  a  tumult  in  die  city,  he  came  aimed  into  the 
assembly,  though  he  himself  had  prohibited  thii  by  an 
express  law.  A  certain  person  objected  to  him  in 
severe  terms,  that  he  violated  Ins  own  laws ;  '^  Ido 
i^Qt  violate  them,"  says  he,  "  but  dius  seal  them  with 
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mj  blood  ;^  Mfing  whteh,  he  phmged  his  swoid  mto 
hb  bosom,  and  expind.  ^ 

IV«  Zaievcvs^  anoiber  hwg^ter.  ?  At  the  aamt 
time^  there  araae  aaMHig  the  Locriaos  another  fianous 
kg|iylilii»  ZideuciiB  bgr  name^  who^  as  ivell  as  Charon* 
das^  had  beea  Pjrthagoras'9  discipk.  There isnoir 
scarce  any  thh^  extant  of  his,  exeqytakisdofpream-' 
Ue  to  his  tavBy  whiefa  giines  a  most  advantsgeoos  idea 
ofthen^  He  raqiiiff  n»  above  all  things,  of  the  cmzt«s» 
to  believeand  be firady  persuaded  that  diere  are  gods; 
mid  adds,  that  the  bare  castoig  up  oar  eyes  to  the 
beavcBs,  and  ooDiei^atmg  their  onkr  and  beauty,  are 
saikieitt  to  eonvtnee  us  that  it  is  impossible  so  won- 
derfol  a  fidvio  coold  have  been  formed  by  mere  chance 
or  htioaan  power.  As  die  natural  consequence  of  this 
belief^  he  esliorts  naen  to  honour  and  revere  the  gods» 
as  the  authors  of  whatever  b  good  and  just  among 
mofftab;  and  tohooottr  them,  not  merely  by  sacrifices 
sad  spicodid  gpfts,  but  by  a  sage  ccmduct,  and  by 
poriQr  and  innocence  of  manners ;  these  being  infi- 
ttitie^r  more  grafetfid  to  the  immortals,  than  all  the  sac- 
rifoes  that  can  be  oficred. 

After  this  religious  exordium,  in  whidi  he  describes 
die  Supreme  Being  as  the  sowce  whence  all  4aws  flow, 
as  the  chief  audiorie^  which  commands  obedience  to 
them,  as  die  most  poworful  modve  for  our  fidthiul 
obseivaMe  of  them,  and  as  die  perfiect  model  to  which 
asanlMdois^it  to  conform;  he  descends  to  the  partic- 
tdars  of  those  duties  which,  men  owe  to  one  another, 
and  h^  downaprecq>t  which  b  very  well  adapted  to 

Pl>b4.Lxu.p.79-85. 
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ftnetm  peace  and  unitjr  ill  MCit^,  by  enjoioiag  tlie 
indiyiduals  of  it  not  to  make  their  hitaod  imd  diwea- 
aioM  pefpetual,  iHudi  wouU  ai)|w  a».  MttodaUe 
ittdaavage  diq>aflitiiii9  faattQ  mat  thdraMiueaaa 
men  who  wouU  toon  be  dMr  fricndi.  TliUiaGany<-i 
ing  moraliQr  to. as  grttt  a  pctfactiit  a&  coald.fae 
expected  firom  lieaiheBs. 

With  rcgaid  to  the  dirty  of  judges  and  mtipttrntrnt 
after  represei^uig  to  them,  dialiiipnMKniiicii^  sen* 
tence,  ^7  ong^  nerer  to  aufier  thema^ws  to  be 
biassed  by  frimd^dp,  hatred,  or  any  other  paaaion ;  he 
only  exhorts  them  not  to  behave  with  tiie  least  haBU§^- 
tineas  or  severity  toward  the  parties  engaged  m  h«r^ 
^nce  such  are  but  too  unluii^,  in  befaig  obliged  to 
undergo  aU  the  toSsand  fadguos  insepafri>lefroBiJaw« 
suits.  The  offioe,  indeed,  of  judges,  imp  laborkais 
soever  itinsy  be,  is  iitt*  fiom  giviiigtbem  m  riglit  to  nss 
thecontendmg  parties  with  ill  aatuie ;  tbeveiy&rai 
and  essence  of  their  emplpynMit  reqaiiEBg  them  to 
bdiave  tyith  intpaitiaiity,  and  to  do  jnatioe  oa  all  Deca- 
gons; and  when  they  <fisttibttto  this  sMfi  widir  mikl. 
ness  and  humanity,  itis  pnly  a  debt  thqr  p^r,  aadnot 
a  favour  th^  grant.     ^ 

To  banidi  luxury  fimn  his  rqmblic,  vriooh  he 
kx)ked  upon  as  the  certain  destructioB  of  a  gOMOBient, 
he  did  Mtfirilow  the  {Nractioe  estaUiflhed  in  some 
nadons,wh^iti8tfaoi|gfatsuflkient,fbrdiefMlrah^ 
it,  to  puni^^i^  pecuniary  mulcts,  such  as  iafimge 
die  laws  made^  that  occasion;  but  he  acted,  says 
the  historian,  m  aianore  artfbl  and  ingenious,  9&d  at 
the  same  time  moi^fectual  njanner-  He  prohibited 
women  from  wearbgkrich  and  costly  stuffs,  embroid- 
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erod  robei»  prectous  Btbnes,  earrings,  necklaces, 
iscKckts,  gdd  riDg;s,  and  s^dk  like  ornaments; 
e»:eptiiigBoae  from  this  law  but  GXnnmon  prostHutefi* 
tk  esadeda Uice  law  iridi  rq^ardM  the mti\ ;  except- 
ing, ia  the  sanle  manner,  from  the  obsenratice  of  k, 
sKh  only  as  were  mUkig  to  pass  £ot  debauchees  and 
mfaiBons  wretches.  Bjr  these  reguladons  he  eas^^ 
and  widmut  violenoe,  preaerv>ed  the  cituens  from  the 
least  approodies  to  lumiry  and  effeminacj  ^  Jbr  nd  per- 
son was  SQ  idNrndonod  to  all  sense  of  honour,  as  to  be 
witting  to  wear  die  badges  of  his  shame,  under  the  eye^ 
as  k  were,  of  all  the  citizens,  since  this  wouM  make 
him  the  pi||)lic  lailigfaingBtock^  and  reflect  eternal  tn&my 
ttnhis&aailf. 

V.  Miixn,  die  chattipioo.  We  have  seen  bimset  the 
head  of  an  army  obtain  a  great  victoiy.  Iftiwever,  he 
wassliUflDOre  renowned  far  his  athletic  strength  than 
Smt  hb  military  bravery.  He  was  sumamed  Croton-^ 
ienaisy  from  Crdtcm,  the  place  of  hh  births  It  was  his 
dau^te^  whom,  as  iras  before  related,  Demooedes 
the  famous  physician,  and  Mib^  contrymen,  married^ 
after  he  had  fled  from  Darius^s  court  to  Greece,  hn 
native  country. 

'  Pausanias  relates,  that  Milo,  when  but  a  chfld^ 
was  seven  times  victorious  in  one  day  at  the  Pythian 
games;  that  he  won  six  victories  at  wrestling  in  the 
Olympic  games,  one  of  winch  was  also  gained  in  his 
chiUbood;  and  that  challenging  a  seventh  time  in 
Olympian  any  person  to  wrestle  with  him,  he  amid  not 
engage  for  wiant  of  an  opponent.    He  would  hold  a 

r 

4  More  inter  yeteret  recepto>  qui  tatis  poenarum  idtrenas  impodacas  in 
i{M«  profettione  Saghii  eredebanU    Tacit.  AnnaL  L  ii.  c.  85. 
'  Lib.  f  i.  p.  369, 970. 
VOL.  3«  33 
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pomegranate  in  such  a  manner,  that  without  brealdng 
it,  he  would  grasp  it  so  fast  in  his  hand,  that  no  force 
could  possibly  wrest  it  from  him.  He  would  stand  sa 
firm  on  a  discus,'  which  had  been  oiled  to  make  it  the 
more  slipperjr,  that  it  was  impossible  to  move  him  on 
these  occasions.  He  would  bind  hb  head  with  a  cordy 
after  which  holding  hb  breath  strongly,  the  veins  of 
his  head  would  swell  so  prodigiously  as  to  break  the 
rc^.  When  Milo,  fixing  his  elbow  on  his  side,  stretch- 
ed  forth  his  right  hand  quite  open,  with  bis  fingers 
held  close  one  to  the  otho*,  hb  thumb  excepted,  which 
he  raised,  the  utmost  strength  of  man  could  not  sepa* 
rate  hb  little  finger  firom  the  other  three.       ^ 

All  thb  was  only  a  vain  and  puerile  ostentation  of 
hb  strength.  Chance,  however,  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity oi  making  a  much  more  laudable  use  of 
it.'  One  day  as  he  was  amending  the  lectures  of 
Pythagoras,  for  he  was  one  of  hb  most  constant 
di^iples,  the  pillar  which  supported  the  cieling  of 
the  school  in  which  the  pupils  were  assembled,  being 
shaken  by  some  accident,  Milo  supported  it  by  hb 
ungle  strength,  gave  the  auditors  time  to  getaway, 
and  afterwards  escaped  himself. 

What  is  related  of  the  voracious  appetite  of  the 
Athlete  b  almost  incredible.  *  Milo's  appetite  was 
scarce  satbted  with  twenty  mina,  pounds  of  meat,  the 
same  quantity  of  bread,  and  three  ^*  congii  ^''  (^ 
wine  every  day.  Atheneus  relates,  that  this  cham- 
pion having  run  the  whole  length  oi  the  stadium,  with 

•  This  discui  wu  a  kind  of  quoit,  flit  and  round. 

*  Strab.  i. ?i.f .  363.  •  Atheh.  L  x.  p.  413. 

V  Thirty  pounds*  or  fifteea  quart*. 
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^  bull  of  four  years  old  on  his  shoulders,  he  afterwards 
knocked  him  down  with  one  5troke  of  his  fist,  and 
eat  the  whole  beast  that  very  day.  I  will  take  it  for 
granted  that  all  the  other  particulars  related  of  Milo 
are  true ;  but  is  it  probable  that  one  man  could  devour 
a  whole  ox  in  so  short  a  time  ? 

^  We  are  told  that  Milo, 'when  advanced  to  a  very 
great  age,  seeing  the  rest  of  the  champions  wrestling; 
and  gazing  upon  his  own  arms,  which  once  were  so 
vigorous  and  robust,  but  were  then  very  much  enfeebled 
by  time,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  cried,  *^  Alas !  these 
arms  are  now  dead." 

*  And  yet  he  either  forgot  or  concealed  his  weak- 
ness from  himself;  the  strong  persuasion  he  entertained 
cihis  own  strength,  and  which  he  preserved  to  the  last, 
proving  fatal  to  him.  Happening  to  meet,  as  he  was 
travelling,  an  old  oak,  which  had  been  opened  by 
some  wedges  that  were  forced  into  it,  he  undertook  to 
spl&t  it  in  two  by  his  bare  strength :  but  after  forcing 
out  the  wedges,  hb  arms  were  catched  in  the  trunk 
ofthetree,  by  the  violence  with  which  it  closed  ;  so 
that  being  unable  to  dissengage  his  hands,  he  was 
devoured  by  wolves. 

^  An  author  has  judiciously  observed,  that  this  sur- 
prbing^y  robust  champion,  who  prided  himself  so 
much  in  his  bodily  strength  was  the  weakest  of  men 
with  regard  to  a  passion  which  often  subdues  and 
captivates  the  strongest ;  a  courtezan  having  gained 
so  great  an  ascendant  over  Milo,  that  she  tyrannized 
over  him  in  the  most  imperious  manner  and  made  him 
obey  whatever  commands  she  laid  upon  him. 

Y  Cic  de-Senec.  n.  2r.  *  Pautaa.  L  ?i.  p.  370. 

7  iEUaa.  I.  ii.  e«  S4. 
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CHAPTER   IIL 

VHK    WAft   or  ySEOPONmtSUf. 

The  Peloponnes^an  war,*  which  I  am  now  entering 
upcHi,  began  about  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the 
eighty  seventh  Olympiad,  and  lasted  twenty  sevep 
years.  Thucydides  has  written  the  history  of  it  tp 
the  twenty  first  year  inclusively.  He  gives  us  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  several  transactions  of  every 
jear,  which  he  divides  into  campaigns  and  winter 
quarters.  However,  I  shall  not  be  so  minute,  an() 
shall  only  extract  such  parts  of  it  as  appear  most 
entertaining  and  instructive.  Plutarch  and  Diodorus 
Siculus  will  also  be  of  gr^at  assistance  to  me  on  this; 
pcpasion. 

SECTION  I. 

THB  SIEGE  or  PLATKA  BT  THE  TBEBAKS,  kc.  StC. 
THE  riRST  TEAR  OF  THS  WAR. 

The  first  act  of  hostility  by  which  the  war  began/ 
was  committed  by  the  Thebans,  who  besieged  Platea, 
a  city  of  Beotia,  in  alliance  with  Athens.^  They  were 
introduced  into  it  by  treaphery ;  but  the  citizens  felling 
upon  them  in  the  night,  killed  them,  about  two  hun- 
dred excepted,  who  were  taken  prisoners,  and  who  a 
little  after  were  put  to  death.  The  Athenians,  as  soon 
as  the  news  was  brought  of  the  action  at  Platea,  sent 
succours  and  provisions  thither,  and  cleared  the  city 
of  all  persons  who  were  incapable  of  bearing  arms. 

•A.M.  3573.    Ant.  J.  C.  431. 
•  Thucyd.  i.  ii.  p.  99—123.      Diod.  1.  zii.  p.  9r--100.     Plat  in  Periol* 
p.  UX),       V 
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The  truce  being  evidently  broke,  both  sides  prepar- 
cd  openly  fer  war ;  and  ambassadors  were  sent  to  all 
places  to  strengdien  themselves  by  the  alliance  of  the 
Greeks  and  barbarians.  £^vcry  put  of  Greece  was  in 
motion^  some  few  states  and  cities  excepted,  wliich 
cootimied  neuter,  till  they  should  see  the  event  of  the 
war.  The  majority  were  for  the  Lacedemonians,  as 
being  the  ddiverers  of  Greece,  and  espoused  their 
interest  very  warmly,  because  the  Athenians  forgetting 
dial  the  moderation  and  gentleness  with  which  they 
commanded  over  others  had  procured  them  many 
allies,  had  afterwards  alienated  die  greatest  part  of 
them  by  their  pride  and  severity  erf*  their  government, 
and  incurred  the  hatred,  not  only  of  those  iiHio  were 
then  subject  to  them,  but  of  all  such  as  were  af^ure- 
hensive  of  becoming  their  dependents*  In  this  tem- 
per of  mind  were  the  Greeks  at  that  time.  The  con- 
federates of  each  of  those  states  were  as  follow : 

All  Peloponnesus,  Argos  ejccepted,  which  stood 
neuter,  had  declared  for  Lacedemonia.  The  Acha- 
rans,  the  inhabitants  oS  Pettene  excepted,  had  ako 
joined  them;  but  the  latter  also  engaged  insensiUy  in 
that  war.  Out  of  Pelopcmnesus  were  the  people  of 
M^ra,  Locris,  Beotia,  Phocis,  Ambracia,  Leucat)ia, 
and  Anactoriirait 

The  confederates  of  Ae  Athenians  were,  the  people  • 
of  Chios,  Lesbos,Platea,  the  Messenians  of  Naupactus; 
4e  greatest  part  of  the  Achamanians,  Corcyrans, 
Cephalenians,  and  Zacynthians ;  besides  the  several 
tributary  countries,  as  maratime  Caria,  Doria,  which 
lies  near  it,  Ionia,  the  Hellesponl ;  and  the  cities  of 
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Thrace,  Chalcis  and  Potidea  excq)ted ;  all  the  islands 
between  Crete  and  Pelopcmnesus,  eastward ;  and  die 
Cyclades,  Melos  and  Thera  excepted. 

Immediately  after  the  attempt  on  Platea,  the  Lace«- 
demonians  had  ordered  forces  to  be  levied  both  within 
and  without  Peloponnesus,  and  made  all  the  prepara- 
tions necessary  for  entering  the  enemy's  country.  AU 
things  being  ready,  two  thirds  of  the  troops  marched  to 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  the  rest  were  left  to  guard 
the  country.  Archidamus,  king  of  Lacedemonia,  who 
commanded  the  army,  assembled  the  generals  and  chief 
.  officers,  and  calling  up  the  remembrance  of  the  great  ac-> 
tions  performedby  their  ancestors,  and  those  they  them* 
selves  had  done,  or  been  eye  witnesses  to,  he  exhorted 
them  to  support,  with  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  valor, 
thepristineglory  of  their  respective  cities,  as  well  as 
their  own  fame.  He  declared,  that  the  eyes  of  all 
Greece  were  upon  them  ;  and  that,  in  expectation  of 
the  issue  of  a  war  which  would  determine  its  &te,  they 
were  incessantly  addressing  heaven  in  favoiu*  of  a 
pe(^le  who  were  as  dear  to  them  as  the  Athenians 
were  become  odious :  that,  however,  he  could  not 
deny  but  that  they  were  going  to  march  against  an 
enemy,  who,  though'greatly  inferior  to  them  in  num- 
bers and  in  strength,  were  nevertheless  very  powerful, 
warlike  and  daring,  and  whose  courage  would  doubtless 
be  still  more  inflamed  by  the  sight  of  danger,  and  the 
laying  waste  of  their  territories  :^  that  therefore  they 
must  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  spread  an  im- 

>>  Gnarus  primis  eventibiu  metura  aat  fiduciam  gigni.    Tacit  Ann.  It 
xitl  c.  31* 
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mediate  terror  in  the  country  they  were  going  to  enter, 
and  to  inspire  the  allies  with  new  vigor.  The  whole 
army  answered  in  the  loudest  acclamations  of  joy> 
and  assured  their  generals  that  they  would  do  their 
duty. 

The  assemUy  breaking  up,  Archidamus,  still  zeal- 
ous for  the  welfare  of  Greece,  and  meditating  how  he 
might  best  prevent  a  rupture,  the  dreadful  conse* 
quences  of  which  he  foresaw,  sent  a  Spartan  to  Athens, 
to  endeavour,  before  they  should  come  to  hostilities, 
to  prevail,  if  possible,  with  the  Athenians  to  lay  aside 
their  designs,  since  otherwise  an  army  would  soon 
march  into  Attica.  But  the  Athenians,  so  far  from 
admitting  him  to  audience,  or  hearing  his  reasons, 
would  not  so  much  as  suffer  him  to  come  into  their 
city;  Pericles  having  prevailed  with  the  people  to 
make  an  order,  that  no  herald  or  ambassador  should  be 
received  from  the  Lacedemonians  till  they  had  first  laid 
down  their  arms.  In  consequence  of  this  the  Spartan 
was  commanded  to  leave  the  country  that  very  day ; 
and  an  escort  was  sent  to  guard  him  to  the  frontiers,  and 
to  prevent  his  speaking  to  any  person  by  the  way.  At 
his  taking  leave  of  the  Athenians,  he  told  them,  that 
fix>m  that  day  great  calamities  would  ensue  to  all 
Greece.  Archidamus  seeing  no  hopts  of  a  reccMicilia- 
don,  marched  for  Attica,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand 
chosen  forces. 

Pericles,  before  the  Lacedemonians  had  entered  this 
country,  declared  to  the  Athenians,  that  shoukl  Archi- 
damus, when  he  was  laying  waste  their  territories, 
zpuc  hia  (Perides's)  lands,  either  on  account  of  the 
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light  of  hospitalkf  wfakfa  subsisted  between  them^ 
or  to  furnish  his  enemies,  and  diose  who  envied  him, 
with  a  handle  to  slander  him,  as  holding  intelligence 
with  him,  he  declared  that  fix)m  that  day  he  laade  over 
all  his  lands  and  houses  to  the  city  of  Athens.  He 
remonstrated  to  the  Athenians,  that  it  was  their  inter-^ 
est  to  consume  the  enemy's  troops,  by  protracting  the 
war ;  and  that  for  this  puipose,  they  muse  immedi-* 
alely  remove  all  their  e&cts  dM  of  the  country,  retire 
to  the  city,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  it  without  ever 
hatarding  a  battle.  The  Athenians,  indeed,  had  not 
forces  enough  to  take  the  field  and  oppose  die  enemy. 
Their  trocq)s,  exdosive  of  those  in  gjurison,  amoonled 
but  to  thirteen  thousand  heavy  armed  sddiers  ;  and 
sixteen  thousand  inhabitants,  inclucfing  young  and  old^ 
the  cidsens  as  well  as  otho^  who  were  appointed  to 
defend  Athens :  and  besides  theaci  twdve  hua* 
dred  troopers,  including  the  archers  who  rode  on 
horseback,  and  sixteen  hundred  foot  archers.  This 
was  the  whole  array  of  the  Adienians.  But  their  chid 
strei^;th  consisted  in  a  fleet  of  three  luindred  galleys^ 
part  of  which  were  ordered  to  lay  waate  the  eoaaxy^s 
country,  and  the  rest  to  awe  the  allies,  on  whom 
contributiocis  were  levied,  without  which  the  Atheni- 
ans coukinot  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war^ 

The  Athenians,  animated  by  the  warm  exhorta- 
tions of  Pericles,  brought  from  the  country  their  wives, 
their  cfaiidren,^  their  moveables,  and  all  their  efiscts, 
after  whicfa  dicy  pulled  down  dieir  houses^  and  even 
carried  off  the  timber  oi  them.  Wkh  regard  to  tbf 
catde  of  alliunds,  thqr  conveyed  them  mto  the  island 
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•f  E«bea  and  the  neighbouring  isles.  However,  they 
were  deeply  ^flKcled  dt  the  sad  and  precipitate  migra« 
tion,  afld  it  even  forced  tears  from  their  eyes.  From 
flie  ^!ie  die  Persians  left  their  country,  that  is,  for 
near  fifty  years,  they  had  enjc^ed  the  sweets  <rf  peace, 
whdity  clifpl<^ed  in  cultivating  their  lands,  and  feeding 
their  flocks.  But  now,  sad  fete  of  war !  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  every  thing.  They  took  up  their 
habitations  in  the  city,  as  conveniently  as  they  could, 
in  the  midst  of  stidh  ^confusion  ;  retiring  either  to  their 
#dations  or  friends ;  and  some  withdrew  even  to  the 
letnples  and  other  public  places. 

la  the  mean  time  the  Lacedemonians,  being  set  out 
i^pon  their  march,  entered  the  country,  and  encamped 
at  Enoe,  which  is  &e  1^  fortress  towards  Beotia. 
Tbey  employed  a  long  time  in- preparing  the  attack, 
and  rai^g  the  batteries ;  f6r  which  reason  complaints 
were  made  against  Archidamus,  as  if  he  carried  on  the 
war  indolendy,  because  he  had  not  a^roved  of  it. 
He  was  accused  of  being  too  dow  ki  his  marches,  and 
of  encamping  too  long,  near  Corinth.  He  was  also 
ehai^^  with  having  been  too  dilatory  in  raising  tlie 
army,  and  having  desired  to  ^e  the  Athenians 
opportunity  to  carry  off  ^1  their  effects  out  of  the 
country  ;  wlvei«as,  they  said,  had  he  marched  ^eedily 
into  It,  all  they  had  might  have  been  plundered  and 
destroyed.  Wls  design,  howeyjer,  was  to  engage  the 
Athenians,  by  these  delays,  to  agree  to  an  acconmioda- 
tion,  and  to  pi^event  a  rupture,  the  consequences  of 
^ich  he  foresaw  would  be  pernicious  to  dSi  Greece. 
Fm^ng,  after  mridng  several  assaults^  that  it  would  be 

VOL.  3.  34 
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impossible  for  him  to  take  the  city,  he  raised  the  rifegti 
and  entered  Attica  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest.  Hav« 
ing  laid  waste  the  whol^  country,  he  advanced  as  fiu* 
as  Achame,  one  of  the  greatest  towns  near  Athens,  and 
but  fifteen  hundred  paces  from  the  city^  He  there 
pitched  his  camp,  in  hopes  that  the  Athenians,  exas- 
perated to  see  him  advanced  so  near,  would  sally  out  to 
defend  their  country,  and  g^ve  him  an  opportunity  of 
coming  to  a  batde. 

It  indeed  was  a  great  mortificaticm  to  the  Athenians, 
haughty  and  imperious,  to  be  braved  and  insulted  in 
this  manner  by  an  enemy,  whom  they  did  not  think 
superior  to  themselves  in  courage.  They  were  eye 
witnesses  of  the  dreadful  havoc  made  of  their  lands, 
and  saw  all  their  houses  and  &rms  in  a  blaze.  Thb 
sad  spectacle  was  now  so  shocking^  that  they  could  not 
bear  it  any  longer,  and  therefore  demanded  fiercely  to 
be  led  out  against  the  Lacedemonians,  be  the  conse- 
quence what  it  would.  Pericles  saw  plainly^  that  the 
Athenians  would  thereby  hazard  eveiy  thing,  and 
expose  their  cit^  to  certain  destruction^  should  they 
march  out  to  engage,  under  the  walls  of  their  city^  an 
army  of  sixty  thousand  fighting  men,  composed  of  the 
choicest  troops  at  that  time  in  Beotia  and  Peloponne- 
sus. Besides^  he  had  made  it  his  chief  maxim,  to 
spare  the  blood  of  the  citizens,  since  that  was  an  irrepar- 
able loss.  Pursuing  inflexibly  therefore  the  plan  he 
had  hid  down,  and  studious  of  nothing  but  how  he 
might  check  the  impatience  and  ardour  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, he  was  particularly  careful  not  to  assemble  either 
the  senate  or  the  people,  lest  they  should  form  some 
fatal  resolution,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  in  his 
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power.  His  friends  used  all  the  entreaties  imaginable 
to  make  him  change  his  conduct.  His  enemies,  on  the 
other  side,  endeavoured  to  stagger  him  by  their 
menaces  and  slanderous  discourses.  They  strove  to 
rouse  him  by  songs  and  satires,  in  which  they  aspersed 
him  as  a  man  of  a  cowardly,  insensible  cast  of  mind, 
who  basely  gave  up  his  country  to  the  sword  of  the 
enemy.  But  no  man  showed  so  much  rancour  against 
Pericles  as  Cle<Hi.^  He  was  the  son  of  a  currier,  and 
also  followed  that  trade.  He  had  raised  himself  by 
faction,  and  probably  by  a  species  of  merit  which  those 
must  possess  who  would  rise  in  popular  governments. 
He  had  a  thundering^  and  at  the  same  time  a  specious 
voice  ;  and  besides  he  possessed,  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner, the  art  of  gaining  the  pec^le,  and  bringing  them 
over  to  his  interest.  It  was  he  who  enacted  a  law, 
that  tfu^  oboli,  not  two  as  befwe,  should  be  given  to 
each  of  the  six  thousand  judges.  The  diaracteristics 
which  more  immediately  distinguished  hiin  were,  an 
insupportably  vain  opinion  of  his  own  abilities,  a 
ridiculous  persuasion  of  his  uncommon  merit,  and  a 
boldness  of  speech,  which  he  carried  to  so  high  a  pitch 
of  insolence  as  to  spare  no  man.  But  none  of  these 
things  couldmove  Pericles.  "^His  great  strength  of  mind 
raised  him  above  low,  vulgar  clamours.  Like  a  good 
pilot  in  a  raging  storm,  who  after  he  has  given  out  the 
proper  orders,  and  taken  all  die  {^lecautions  necessary, 
is  studious  of  nothing  but  how  to  make  die  best  use  of 
his  art,  without  suffering  himself  to  be  moved  by  the 
tears  or  entreaties  of  those  whom  fear  has  distracted ;  Perr 

« It  is  he  whom  Aristophanet  his  inTeigfaed  to  miicha|^«inft|  ia  sevenl^ 
of  his  coiacditts* 

'  Spernoidis  nimoribui  yslidtts.    Tacit. 
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iples,  in  like  manateriafter  having  put  the  city  in  a  good 
po3ture  of  defence,  and  posted  guards  ip  all  places  to 
prevent  a' surprise.  Mowed  those  counsels  which  bis 
prudence  suggested,  entirely  regardless  of  the  com* 
lriaiiits>  the  taunts,  and  the  licentious  discourses  of  the 
citizens;  from  a  firm  persuasicHi}  that  he  kntw  much 
better  than  they  in  what  fua^nor  t^y  were  to  bo 
governed.  ^  It  then  appeared  evidently,  says  Plutarcbt 
that  Perieles  was  absolute  master  of  the  mind^  oi  the 
Athenians,  since  he  prevailed  so  &r,  at  such  a  juncture 
as  this,^  as  to  keep  them  from  sallyipg  <Hit  c^  the  ci^, 
as  if  he  had  kept  the  keys  of  the  eily  in  his  own  posses^ 
sion,  and  fixed  on  their  arms  the  seal  of  bi$  authori^, 
to  fcorbid  their  making  use  of  diemt  Thii^  h^^ued 
exactly  as  Pericles  had  forttc^ ;  for  tht  ^nemyi 
^ding  the  Athenians  were  determified  not  to  stir  q^% 
of  their  city,  and  having  advice  that  the  enemy '8>  fleel 
carried  fire  and  sword  into  their  territories,  they  raised 
their  camp,  and  after  making  dreacUul  havoo  w  t^f 
whole  country  through  which  they  marched,  they 
returned  to  Pek^xmnesus,  and  retired  to  their  s^vfra) 
homes. 

It  might  here  be  asked,  why  Pericles  aeted  on  this 
occasion  in  a  quite  di&rent  manna*  fitna  what  The- 
mistodes  had  done  about  fif^  years  before,  when,  at 
Xerxes's  approach,  he  made  the  Athenians  mafch 
out  of  their  city,  and  abandon  it  to  the  enemy^  3ut  a 
little  reflectbn  will  show  that  the  circuoistancea  differed 
widely.  Themistocles,  being  invaded  by  all  the  fiirces 
of  the  East,  justly  concluded  that  it  would  be  impost 

•  Pint.  An.  S^ni.  g^r.  fit  rttp.  p.  784. 
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Ue  for  bim  to  withstand,  in  a  singk  city,  thoae  mil- 
liooB  of  barbarians,  who  would  have  poured  upon  k  like 
a  deluge,  and  deprived  bim  of  all  hopes  of  being  suc- 
coured by  his  allies.  This  is  the  reasfxi  given  by 
Cicero.  Fluctum  emm  toHus  barbaria  ferr^  urbs  arm 
n0a  paterat.  It  was  therefore  prudent  in  him  to  retire 
for  some  time,  and  to  let  the  confused  multitude  of 
barbarians  consume  and  destroy  one  anodier.  But 
Pericles  was  not  engaged  in  so  formidable  and 
cppresflive  a  war.  The  odds  were  not  very  great,  and 
he  ficvesaw  it  would  allow  him  time  to  breathe.  Thus^ 
like  a  judicious  man,  and  an  able  p<^tician,  he  kept 
cbae  in  Athens,  and  could  not  be  moved  either  by  the 
itmonstraaoes  or  murmurs  of  the  citisens*  Cicerp»< 
writing  to  his  friend  Atticus,  condemns  absolutely  the 
resolution  which  Pompey  formed  and  executed,  to 
abandon  Rome  to  Cesar;  whereas  he  ought,  in 
imitation  of  Pericles,  to  have  shut  himself  up  in  it  with 
the  senate,  die  magistrates,  and  the  worthiest  of  the 
citizens,  who  had  declared  in  his  favour. 

After  the  Lacedemonians  were  retired^  the  Atheni** 
ans  put  troops  into  all  the  important  posts  both  by  sea 
and  land,  pursuant  to  the  plan  they  intended  to  follow 
as  long  as  the  war  continued.  They  also  came  to  a 
lesdution,  to  keep  always  one  thousand  talents  in 
reserve,  and  one  hundred  gaUeys;  and  never  to  use 
them  except  the  enemy  ^K>uld  invade  Attica  by  sea  i 
at  the  same  time  making  it  death  for  any  man  to  pro* 
pose  the  employing  them  any  other  way. 

The  gsdleys  which  had  been  sent  into  Peloponnesus 
made  dreadful  havoc  there,  which  consoled  the  Athe- 

t  Lib.  vii.  Ep'ist  II, 
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nians  in  some  measure  for  the  losses  they  had  sustaioed. 
One  day  as  the  forces  were  going  on  board,  and  Peri- 
cles was  entering  his  own  ship,  a  sudden  and  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  ensued,  and  the  earth  was  overq)read 
with  the  deepest  gloom.  This  phenomenon  filled  the 
minds  of  the  Athenians  with  the  utmost  terror  ;  super- 
stition, and  the  ignorance  of  natural  causes,  making 
them  condder  such  events  as  fatal  omens.  Pericles 
seemg  the  pilot  who  was  on  board  his  ship  astonished, 
and  incapable  of  managing  the  helm,  threw  his  cloak 
over  his  face,  and  asked  him  whether  he  saw :  the  pilot 
answering,  that  the  cloak  took  away  all  objects  firom 
his  sight ;  Pericles  dien  gave  him  to  understand,  that 
a  like  cause,  vis.  the  interposidon  of  the  vast  body  of 
the  moon  between  hb  eyes  and  the  sun,  prevented  his 
seeing  its  ^)lendour. 

'  ^  The  first  year  of  the  war  of  Pelopcmnesus  being 
now  elapsed,  the  Athenians,  during  the  winter  sdemr 
nized  public  funerals,  according  to  ancient  custom ;  a 
practice  truly  humane  and  expressive  of  a  just  grat- 
itude, in  honour  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in 
diat  campaign,  a  ceremony  they  observed  during  the 
whole  course  of  that  war.  For  this  purpose  they  set 
up,  three  days  before,  a  tent,  in  which  the  bones  of 
the  deceased  citizens  were  exposed,  and  every  person 
strewed  flowers,  incense,  perfumes,  and  things  of  the 
same  kind,  upon  those  remains.  They  afterwards  were 
put  on  a  kind  of  chariots,  in  coffins  made  of  cypress 
wood,  every  tribe  having  its  particular  coffin  and  char- 
iot ;  but  in  one  of  the  latter  a  large  ^  empty  coffin  was 
carried,  in  honour  of  those  whose  bodies  had  not  been 

^  Tbucyd.  L  ii.  p.  122*130.        *  These  are  called  CeQotaphii^ 
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foundi  The  procession  marched  with  a  grave,  majes- 
tic, and  religious  pomp ;  a  great  number  of  inhabit- 
ants,  bodi  citizens  and  foreigilers,  assisted  at  this 
mournful  solemnity.  The  relations  of  the  deceased 
offiQcrs  and  soldiers,  stood  weeping  at  the  sepulchre. 
These  bones  were  carried  to  a  public  monument,  in 
the  finest  suburb  df  the  city,  called  the  Ceramicus ; 
where  were  buried  in  all  ages,  those  who  had  lost  theur 
lives  in  the  field,  except  the  warriors  of  Marathon,  who, 
to  immcntalize  their  rare  valor,  were  interred  in  the 
field  of  batde.  Earth  was  afterwards  laid  over  them, 
and  then  one  of  the  citizens  of  the  greatest  distinction 
pronounced  their  funeral  oration.  Pericles  was  now 
appointed  to  exercise  this  honourable  office.  When 
the  ceremony  was  ended,  he  went  from  the  sepulchre 
to  the  tribunal,  in  order  to  be  the  better  heard,  and 
spoke  the  oration,  the  whole  of  which  Thucydides  has 
transmitted  to  us.  Whether  it  was  really  composed 
by  Pericles,  or  by  the  histbrian,  we  may  affirm  that  it 
is  truly  worthy  the  reputation  of  both  those  great 
men,  as  well  for  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  style,  as 
for  the  just  beauty  of  the  thoughts  and  the  greatness  of 
the  sentiments  which  shine  in  every  part  of  it.  ^  After 
having  paid,  in  so  solemn  a  manner,  this  double  tribute 
of  tears  and  applauses,  to  the  memory  of  those  brave  sol- 
diers who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  to  defend  the  liberties 
of  their  country ;  the  public,  who  did  not  confine  their 
gratitude  to  empty  ceremonies  and  tears,  maintained 
their  widows,  and  all  their  infant  orphans.  ^  This  was 
a  powerful  incentive  to  animate  the  courage  of  the 

k  Tbucyd.  I.  iL  p.  130. 
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cidzens ;  for  great  men  are  formed  where  merit  is  best 
rewarded* 

About  the  close  of  the  same  campaign^  the  Atheni* 
ans  concluded  an  alliance  with  Sitalces,  kmg  of  the 
Odrysians  in  Thrace  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
treaty  his  son  was  admitted  a  citizen  of  Athens.  They 
also  made  an  accommodation  with  Perdiccas,  king  of 
Maced(Hiia,  by  restoring  him  the  city  of  llierme ; 
after  which  they  joined  their  forces,  in  order  to  cany 
on  the  war  in  Chalcis* 


SECTION    II. 

nrHX  PLAGUE  MAKES  DREADBtJL  HAVOC  IN  ATTICA,  IcC.  Scc. 
SSCOKD  AND  THIRD  TEARS' OF  THE  WAX. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  campaign,"  the  ene- 
my made  an  incursion  into  the  country  as  before,  and 
laid  it  waste.  But  the  plague  made  a  much  greater 
devastation  in  Athens  ;  the  like  having  never  been 
known.  It  is  related  that  it  began  in  Ethiopia,  whence 
it  descended  into  Egypt,  from  thence  spread  over  Ly- 
bia,  and  a  great  part  of  Persia  ;  and  at  last  broke  at 
once,  like  a  flood,  upon  Athens.  Thucydides,  who  him- 
self  was  seized  with  that  deadly  disease,  has  described 
very  minutely  the  several  circumstances  and  symptoms 
of  it,  in  order,  says  he,  that  a  faithful  and  exact  relation 
of  this  calamity  may  serve  as  an  instruction  to  poster- 
ity, in  case  the  like  should  ever  happen.  *  Hippocrates^ 
who  \vzs  employed  to  visit  the  sick,  has  also  described 
it  in  a  medical,  and  •  Lucretius  in  a  poetical  way.  This 

«  A.  M.  3574.  Ant  J.  C.  430.  Thucyd.  L  ii.  p.  130^1ir.  Dkrf. 
p.  101, 102.    Plut.  in  PericL  p.  171. 

»  Epideni.  L  lii.  $  3.  «  Lib.  il.  c.  4Tj* 
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pesdfence  baffled  the  utmost  efforts  (^  tirt ;  the  most 
robust  constitutions  were  unable  to  witl^st^id  its  at^ 
tacks  ;  and  the  greatest  care  and  skill  of  die  pbysiciahs 
were  a  feeble  help  to  those  who  were  iiiifected.  The 
instant  a  person  was  seized,  he  was  struck  with  desps^, 
which  quite  disabled  him  from  attempting  a  cure.  Th^ 
assistance  that  was  given  them  was  inefiectual|:and 
proved  mortal  to  all  such  of  their  relations  as  had  the 
courage  to  approach  them.  The  prodigious  quanti^ 
of  baggage,  which  had  been  removed  out  of  the  coun- 
try into  the  city,  proved  very  noxious.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants,  for  want  of  lodging,  lived  in  little  cqttag^s^ 
in  which  they  could  scarce  breathe,  during  the  raging 
heat  of  the  summer,  so  that  they  were  seen  either  pUed 
one  upon  the  other,  the  dead  as  well  as  diose  who  were 
dying,  cr  else  crawling  through  the  streets ;  or  lying 
dlong  by  the  side  of  fountains,  to  which  they  had  drag- 
ged themselves,  to  quench  the  raging  thirst  which  ccm- 
sumed  thpm.  The  very  temples  were  filled  with  dead 
bodies,  and  every  part  of  the  city  exhibited  a  dreadful 
image  of  death  ;  without  the  least  remedy  ibr  the  pres- 
ent,' or  the  least  h(^s  with  regard  to  futurity. 

^  The  pbiguet  hefore  it  spread  into  Attica^  had  made 
wild  havoc  in  Persia*  Artaxerxes,  who  had  been  in- 
Ibnned  of  the  mighty  reputatbn  of  Hippocrates  of  Cos, 
the  greatest  physician  of  that  or  any  other  age,  caused 
his  governors  to  write  to  him,  t6  invite  him  into  his 
dominions,  in  order  that  he  might  prescribe  to  those 
who  were  infected*  The  king  made  him  the  most  ad- 
vantageous offers ;  setting  no  bounds  to  his  rewards 

P  Hlppoeriit.  in  Epitt. 
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on  die  sidfe  of  interest,  and,  with  regard  to  honours^ 
promising  to  make  him  equal  with  the  most  consider^ 
able  persons  in  hb  court.  The  reader  has  akeady  been 
told  the  prodigious  regard  which  was  shown  to  the 
Grecian  physicians  in  Persia ;  and,  indeed,  was  it  pos« 
sible  that  so  useful  a  man  as  Hippocrates  could  be  too 
iVell  rewarded  ?  How6ver>  all  the  glitter  of  the  Persian 
riches  and  dignities  were  not  capaUe  to  corrupt  him, 
nor  stifle  the  hatred  and  aversion  which  was  become 
natural  to  the  Greeks  fw  the  Persians,  ever  since  the 
latter  had  invaded  them.  This  great  phydcian  there* 
fore  sent  no  other  answer  but  this,  that  he  was  free 
from  either  wants  or  desires ;  that  he  owed  all  hfa 
Cares  to  his  feUow  citizens  and  countrjrmen ;  and  was 
undei*  no  obligation  to  barbarians,  the  declared  ene* 
mies  of  Greece.  Kmgs  afe  not  used  to  denials* 
Artaxerxes,  therefore,  in  the  highest  transpcuts  of  rage, 
sent  to  the  city  of  Cos,  the  native  place  of  Hippocrates^ 
and  where  he  was  at  that  time,  conunanding  them  to 
deliver  up  to  him  that  insolent  wretch,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  brought  to  condign  punishment ;  and  threat*- 
ening,  in  case  they  refused,  to  lay  waste  their  city  and 
islwd  in  such  a  manner,  that  not  the  least  foDtstep^  (^ 
it  should  reitiain.  However,  the  inhabitants  of  Cos 
were  not  under  the  least  terror.  They  made  answer, 
that  the  menaces  of  Darius  and  Xences  had  not  been 
able  to  prevail  with  them  to  give  them  earth  and  water, 
or  to  obey  their  orders^  that  Artaxerxes's  threats 
would  be  equally  impotent ;  that,  let  what  would  be 
the  consequence^  diey  would  never  give  up  their 
fellow  citizen ;  and  that  they  dq>ended  upon  the  jtro^ 
tection  of  the  gods. 
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Hippocrates  had  said  in  one  of  hb  letters^  that  he 
owed  himself  entirely  to  his  country.  And  indeed*  the 
imtant  he  was  sent  for  to  Athens,  he  went  thither,  and 
did  not  once  ^  out  of  the  city  till  the  plague  Waa 
quite  ceased.  He  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
service  of  the^k ;  and  to  multiply  himself,  as  it  were, 
he  sent  several  of  his  disdpks  into  all  parts  of  the 
country ;  after  having  instructed  them  in  what  manner, 
to  treat  thdr  patients.  The  Athoiians  were  struck^ 
with  the  deepest  sense  of  gratitude  for  this  generous 
ctfc  of  Hippocratest  They  therefore  ordained,  by  a 
pubUcdftcree,  that  Hippocrates  should  be  initiated  in 
die  most  exalted  mysteries,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Hercules  the  son  of  Jupiter ;  that  a  crown  of  gold 
dxmld  be  presented  him»  of  the  value  pf  one  thousand 
staters,*  amountmg  to  five  hundred  pistoles  French 
money ;  and  diat  the  decree  by  which  it  was  granted 
him  diottid  be  read  aloud  by  a  herald  in  the  public 
games,  on  the  sdemn  festival  of  Panathenea:  thatthe 
fi«edom  of  lite  city  should  be  ^ven  him,  and  himself 
be  niaintained  at  the  puUic  charge  in  the  Prytaneom  all 
lus  Ufi^time,  in  case  he  thought  pn^>er :  in  fine,  that 
the  children  of  all  the  people  of  Cos,  whose  ci^  had 
given  birth  to  so  greata  man,  might  be  mamtainedand 
brought  up  in  Athena,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they 
had  been  bom  there* 

In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  having  marked  into 
Attica,  came  down  towards  the  coast,  and  advancing 
8^  forward,  hud  waste  the  whole  country.  Pericles 
still  adhering  to  the  maxim  he  had  established,  not 

4  The  AtUc  suter  was  a  gold  coin  weighing  two  draohmt.  It  U  in  the 
original,  ^cfnttm  xiaam. 
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to  expose  the  safety  of  the  state  to  the  bizard  of  a 
battle,  would  not  suffer  hk  troops  to  sally  out 
of  the  city :  however,  before  the  ^nemy  left  the 
jdaifis,  he  sailed  to  Peloponnesus  wstk  one  httndred 
galleys,  in  order  to  hasten  their  retreat  by  hb  making^ 
so  powerful  a  diversiori ;  and  after  himng  nuule  a 
dreadful  havoc,  as  he  had  done  the  first  year,  he  returned 
into  the  city*  The  plague  was  stBl  there  as  well  as 
In  the  fleet,  said  it  spread  to  those  troops  that  wcie 
besieging  Poiidea. 

The  campaign  being  dius  encted,  the  AAenians, 
who  saw  their  country   depopulated  by  two  great 
scom^s,  war  and  pestiteoce,  began  to  despond,  tmdta 
ihiirtnur  against  Pericles ;    ponsSdering  him  as  the 
aftitbor  of  all  their  calamities,  as  He  hftd  involved  ihem 
in  diat  &tal  w!ar«    Tbey  Hien  6eot  a  deputation  to 
(xicedeiQfionia,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  accomnDoda* 
tioR  by  some  xneans  or  oflier,  finiily  resolvedtoinake 
whatever-  concessions  should  be  demanded  of  them : 
how«ver|  tfie  ambassadors  returned   back   vidiout 
beinq^  able  to  cbtiun  any   terms.    Complaitits  and 
minrmors  nowibijoke  out  afteA;  and  the  whole  tcity 
was  in  such  a  trobble  and  confiisidD,  as  seemed  to 
j^rogbosticate  the  worst  of  evils.    Perides,  in  Jdie  midst 
of  ithls   qaiversal   consternation,   itould  not  forbear 
assembling  the  people;  and  endeavoured  to  soften, 
and  at  th*  sam^  time  *  to  encourage  diem,  1^  justifying 
himsdf.    "  The  reasons,"  says  he, "  which  determin- 
ed you  to  uhdertafce  diis  war,  and  which  yon  approved 
at  that  time,  aire  still  the  same ;  and  are  not  ciumged 
by  the  alteration  of  circumstances,  which  neither  you 
fior  myself  could  foresee.    Had  it  been  left  to  your 
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Cation  to  make  choice  of  peace  or  war,  the  former 
would  certaMty  have  been  die  more  eligible  :  but  as 
there  waS  no  other  means  for  preserving  youV  liberty, 
but  by  drawing  the  sword,  was  it  possible  for  you  to 
hesitate  ?  H  we  are  citizens  who  truly  love  our  countiy, 
wifl  our  private  rabfortunes  make  us  neglect  the  com- 
mon wd&re'  of  the  ^te  ?  Eveiy  man  feels  the  evil 
which  aflUcts  him,  because  it  is  present ;  but  no  one 
is  senstUe  of  the  good  which  will  result  from  it,  be- 
cause it  b  not  come.  Have  you  foi^t  the  strength 
and  grandeur  of  your  empire  ?  of  the  two  parts  which 
form  this  globe  of  ours,  viz.  the  land  and  sea,  you  have 
absoiate  possession  of  the  latter;  and  no  king,  or  any 
other  power,  b  able  to  oppose  your  fleets.  It  b  now 
your  duly  to  preserve  this  g^ory  and  this  empire,  or  to 
resign  it  for  ever.  Be  not  therefore  grieved  because 
you  are  deprived  of  a  few  countty  houses  and  gardens, 
wMdi  ought  to  be  considered  no  otherwise  than  as  the 
firame  of  the  picture,  though  you  would  seem  to  make 
diem  the  jncture  itself.  Consider,  diat  if  you  do  but 
preserve  your  liberty,  yoii  will  easily  recover  them ;  but 
that  should  you  suffer  yourselves  to  be  deprived  of  this 
blessing,  you  will  lose  every  valuable  possession  with 
it.  Do  not  show  less  generosity  than  your  ancestors, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  it,  abandoned  even 
their  city ;  and  who,  though  they  had  not  inherited 
such  a  glory  fipom  their  ancestors,  yet  suffered  the 
worst  of  evils,  and  engaged  in  the  most  perilous  enter- 
prises, to  transmit  it  to  you.  I  will  confess  that  your 
present  calamities  are  exceedingly  grievous,  and  I 
mjrself  am  duly  sensible  and  deeply  afl|icted  for  them. 
But  is  it  just  in  you  to  exclaim  against  your  general. 
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merdj  for  an  accident  that  was  not  to  be  diverted  by- 
all  the  prudence  of  man ;  and  to  make  him  reqxmsible 
for  an  ei^n^  in  which  he  has  not  the  least  concern  ? 
We  must  submit  patiently  tt>  those  evils  which  heaven 
inflicts  upon  us,  and  vigorously  oppose  such  as  arise 
from  our  fellow  creatures.  As  to  the  hatred  axid 
jealousy  which  attend  on  your  prosperity,  they  are  the 
usual  lot  of  all  who  believe  themselves  worthy  of  com- 
manding. However,  hatred  and  envy  are  not  long 
lived,  but  the  gloiy  that  accompanies  exalted  actions 
isimmortaL  Revolve  therefore  perpetually  in  your 
minds,  how  shameful  and  ignominious  it  is  for  men  to 
bow  the  neck  to  their  enemies,  andhow  glorious  it  is 
to  triumph  over  tliem ;  and  then,  animated  by  this 
double  reflection,  march  on  to  danger  with  joy  and 
intrepidity,  and  do  not  crouch  so  tamely  in  vain  to  the 
Lacedemonians ;  and  call  to  mind,  that  those  who  dis- 
play  the  greatest  bravery  and  resolution  in  dangers, 
acquire  the  most  esteem  and  applause." 

The  motives  of  honour  and  fame,  the  remembrance 
of  the  great  actions  of  their  ancestors,  the  soothing 
tide  of  sovereigns  of  Greece,  and  above  all,  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Sparta,  the  ancient  and  perpetual  rival  of 
Athens,  were  the  usual  motives  which  Pericles  employ- 
ed to  influence  and  animate  the  Athenians,  and  had 
hitherto  hever  failed  of  success.  But  on  this  occasion 
the  sense  of  the  present  evils  prevailed  over  every 
other  consideration,  and  stifled  all  other  thoughts. 
The  Athenians  indeed  did  not  design  to  sue  the  Lace- 
demonians any  more  for  peace,  but  the  tt^  and 
presence  only  of  Pericles  was  insupportable  to  them. 
They  therefore  deprived  him  of  the  command  of  the 
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army,  andsentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine,  which,  according 
to  some  historians,  amounted  to  fifteen  talents/  and 
according  to  others  fifty. 

However,  this  public  disgrace  of  Pericles  was  not 
to  be  very  lasting.  The  anger  of  the  people  was  ap- 
peased by  this  first  effort,  and  had  spent  itself  in  this 
injurious  treatment  of  him,  as  the  bee  leaves  its  sting 
in  the  wound.  But  he  was  not  now  so  happy  with 
regard  to  his  domestic  evils ;  for,  besides  his  having 
lost  a  great  number  of  his  fiiends  and  relations  by 
the  pestilence,  feuds  and  divisions  had  long  reigned 
in  his  family.  Xanthippus  his  eldest  son,  who  him- 
self was  extremely  profuse^  and  had  married  a  young 
wife  no  less  extravagant,  could  not  bear  his  father's 
exact  economy,  who  allowed  him  but  a  very  small 
sum  for  his  pleasures.  This  made  him  borrow  money 
in  his  fiither^s  name.  When  the  lender  demanded 
his  debt  of  Pericles,  he  not  only  refused  to  pay,  but 
even  prosecuted  him  for  it.  Xanthippus  was  so  en- 
raged, that  he  inveighed  in  the  most  heinous  terms 
against  his  father,  exclaiming  against  him  in  all  places, 
and  ridiculing  openly  the  assemblies  he  held  at  his 
house,  and  his  conferences  with  the  Sophists.  He 
did  not  know  that  a  son,  though  treated  unjustly, 
which  was  far  otherwise  in  his  case,  ought  to  submit 
patiendy  to  the  injustice  of  his  father,  as  a  citizen  is 
obliged  to  suffer  that  of  his  country. 

The  plague  carried  off  Xanthippus.  At  the  same 
time  Pericles  lost  his  sister  with  many  of  his  relations 
and  best  friends,  whose  assistance  he  most  wanted  in 

*  15  or  50,000  Fitntk 
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the  administration.  But  he  did  not  sink  under  these 
losses ;  his  strengjtfa  ^mind  was  not  shaken  by  them ; 
and  he  was  not  seen  to  weep  or  diow  the  usual  marks 
of  sorrow  at  the  grave  of  any  of  his  reltti<Mis  till  the 
death  of  Paralus,  the  last  of  his  legitimate  children. 
That  rude  stroke  quite  amazed  him,  though  he  did 
his  utmost  to  preserve  his  usual  tranquillity,  and  not 
sbow  any  outward  symptoms  of  sorrow.  But  when 
he  was  to  put  the  crown  of  flowers  upon  the  bead  of 
his  dead  son,  he  could  not  support  the  cruel  spectacle, 
nor  stifle  ther  transports  -of  his  grief,  which  forced  its 
way  in  cries,  in  sobs,  and  a  flood  of  tears. 

Pericles,  misled  by  the  principles  of  a  false  philos- 
ophy, imagined,  that  bewailing  the  death  of  his  rda- 
lions  akid  children  would  betray  a  weakness  that  no 
way  suited  the  greatness  of  soul  he  had  ever  shown ; 
and  that  on  this  occasion,  the  sensibility  of  the  father 
would  sully  the  glory  of  the  conqueror.  Exceeding 
error!  childish  illusion !  which  either  makes  heroism 
consist  in  wild  and  savage  cruelQr ;  or,  leaving  the  same 
grief  and  confusion  in  the  mind,  assumes  a  vain  outside 
of  constancy  and  resolution,  merely  to  be  admired. 
But  does  martial  bravery  extinguish  nature?  Is  a 
man  dead  to  all  humane  sentiments,  because  he 
makes  a  considerable  figure  in  the  state  ?  Antonius 
the  emperor  had  a  much  juster  way  of  thinking,  when, 
on  occasion  of  Marcus  Aurdius's  lamenting  the  death 
of  the  person  who  had  brought  him  up,  he  said,  *'  Suf- 
fer him  to  be  a  man,  for  neither  philosophy  nor  sove- 
reignty renders  us  insensible.'" 

*  Permitte  illi  ut  homo  tit -.  neque  enim  vel  philosophiavel  imp^rium 
toUit  affectusT    Jul.  C»pUol.  in  Tit  Antonini  Pii« 
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Fickleness  and  inconstancy  were  the  prevailing 
characters  of  the  Athenians;  and  as  these  carried 
them  on  a  sudden  to  the  greatest  excesses,  they  soon 
brought  them  back  again  within  the  bounds  of  mode* 
ration  and  gentleness.  It  was  not  long  before  they 
repented  the  injury  they  had  done  Pericles,  and  earn** 
estly  wished  to  see  him  again  in  their  assemblies.  By 
dint  of  suffering,  they  began  to  bear  patientiy  their 
domestic  misfortunes,  and  to  be  fired  more  and  more 
with  a  zeal  for  their  country's  glory ;  and,  in  their 
ardour  for  reinstating  its  afiairs,  they  did  not  know 
any  person  more  capable  than  Pericles  of  the  admin- 
istration. Pericles  at  that  time  Bever  stirred  out  of  his 
bouse,  and  was  in  the  utmost  grief  for  the  loss  he  had 
sustained.  However,  Alcibiades  and  the  rest  of  his 
fiends  entrea^d  him  to  go  abroad,  and  show  himself 
in  public.  The  people  asked  him  pardon  (ot  their  un^ 
grateful  usage  of  him ;  «nd  Pericles,  moved  with  their 
entreaties,  and  persuaded  that  it  did  not  become  a 
good  man  to  harbour  the  least  resentment  against  his 
aountry,  resumed  the  government 

About  the  end  of  the  second  campaign,  some  am- 
bassadors had  set  out  from  Lacedemoo,  in  order  to 
solicit  the  king  of  Persia's  alliance,  and  engage  him  to 
furnish  a  sum  of  money  for  maintaining  the  fleet.  This 
reflected  great  ignominy  on  the  Lacedemonians,  who 
called  themselves  the  deliverers  of  Greece,  since  they 
thereby  retracted  or  sullied  the  glorious  actions  they 
had  formeriy  achieved  in  her  defence  against  Persia. 
They  went  by  the  way  of  Thrace,  in  order  to 
disengage,  if  possible,  Sitaclesfrom  the  alliance  of  the 

VOL.  3.  36 
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Athenians,  and  prevail  with  him  to  succour  Potidea. 
But  they  here  met  with  some  Athenian  ambassadors, 
who  caused  them  to  be  arrested  as  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace,  and  afterwards  to  be  sent  to  Athens, 
where,  without  suffering  them  to  be  heard,  they  were 
put  to  death  the  same  day,  and  their  bodies  thrown 
into  the  open  fields,  by  way  of  reprisal  on  the  Lacede- 
monians, who  treated  aHQ  who  were  not  of  their  party, 
in  the  same  inhuman  manner.  It  is  scarce  possible  to 
conceive  how  two  citid^,  which  a  litde  before  were  so 
strongly  united,  and  ought  to  have  shown  a  mutual 
civility  and  forbearance  for  each  other,  could  contract 
BO  inveterate  an  hatred,  and  break  into  ^uch  cruel  acts 
of  violence,  as  infringe  all  the  laws  of  war,  humanly, 
and  nations  f  and  prompted  them  to  exercise  greater 
cruelties  upon  one  another  than  if  they  had  been  at  war 
with  barbarians. 

Potidea  had  now  been  besieged  almost  three  years, 
when  the  inhabitants  reduced  to  extremities,  and  in 
such  want  of  provisions,  that  sofhe  fed  on  human  flesh, 
and  not  expecting  any  succours  from  the  Peloponne^ 
sians,  whose  attempts  in  Attica  had  all  proved  abortive, 
surrendered  on  conditions.  The  circumstances  which 
made  the  Athenians  treat  them  with  lenity,  were,  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  which  exceedingly  annoyed 
the  besiegers,  and  the  prodigious  expense  of  the  siege, 
which  had  already  cost  two  thousand  talents.*  They 
therefore  came  out  of  the  city  with  their  wives  and 

children,  as  well  citizens  as  foreigners,  with  each  but 

# 

*  The  trmy  which  besiegtd  Potidea  consisted  of  three  thousand  men, 
ezclttsive  of  thfe  sixteen  hundred  who  had  been  sent  under  the  command 
of  Phormio.  £?ery  soldier  received  daily  two  drachms,  or  20d  Frenclt* 
for  master  and  man ;  and  those  of  the  g^eys  had  the  tame  pay.  Th04 
tfd.  1 3.  p.  183. 
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one  suit  of  clothes,  and  the  women  two,  and  only  a 
little  money  to  cany  them  home.  The  Athenians 
blamed  their  generals  for  granting  this  capitulation 
without  their  order,  because  otherwise,  as  the  citizens 
were  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremities,  they  would 
have  surrendered  at  discretion.  They  sent  a  colony 
thither. 

"  The  first  thing  that  Pericles  did,  after  his  being  re- 
elected generalissimo,  was  to  propose  the  abrogating 
of  that  law,  which  he  himself  had  caused  to  be  enacted 
against  bastards,  when  there  were  legitimate  children. 
It  declared,  that  such  only  should  be  considered  as  true 
and  legitimate  Athenians,  whose  fathers  and  mothers 
were  both  natives  of  Athens}  and  it  had  been  executed 
just  bef(Me  with  the  utmost  rigor.  For  the  king  of 
£gypt^  having  sent  to  Athens  a  present  of  forty  thou- 
sand measures  of  com  to  be  dbtributed  among  the 
people,  the  bastards,  on  account  of  this  new  law,  were 
involved  hi  a  thousand  difficulties  till  then  unpractised, 
and  which  had  not  been  so  much  as  thought  of.  Near 
five  thousand  of  them  were  condemned  and  sold  as 
slaves,  whilst  fourteen  thousand  and  forty  citizens 
were  confirmed  in  their  privileges,  and  recognized  as 
true  Athenians.  It  was  thought  very  strange  that  the 
author  and  promoter  of  this  law  should  himself  desire 
to  have  it  repealed.  But  the  Athenians  were  moved 
to  compassicm  at  the  domestic  calamities  of  Pericles ; 

•A.M.S575.    Ant  J.  C.  439. 

^  Fliittreh  does  net  name  tbit  kin^.    Perhaps  it  was  Inams}  son  to  ^ 
FsarometichiiskiDJ^of  Lybia.  who  bad  caused  |>art  of  the  Egyptians  to 
take  ap  arms  against  Artaxenes,  and  to  whom  the  Athenians,  above 
thirty  yean  befim,  had  sent  suoooon  against  the  Persians.    Thocyd.  !• 
i,  p^68. 
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80  that  Aejr  permitted  him  to  eiHer  his  bastard  in  his 
own  name,  in  the  register  of  the  citizens  of  his  tribe. 

A  little  after,  he  himself  was  infected  with  the 
pestilence.  Being  extremelj  ill  and  readjr  to  breathe 
his  last,  the  principal  citizens,  and  such  of  Ms  friends 
as  had  not  forsaken  him,  discoursing  together  in  hia 
bed  chamber  about  his  rare  merit,  they  ran  over  hia 
exploits,  and  computed  the  number  of  his  victories^ 
§or  whilst  he  was  generalissimo  of  the  Athenians,  he 
had  erected  for  the  glory  of  their  city  nine  trophies^ 
in  memory  of  as  many  battles  gained  by  him.  Thej 
did  not  imagine  that  Pericles  heard  what  they  were 
saying,  because  he  seemed  tb  have  lost  his  senses ; 
but  it  was  far  otherwise,  for  not  a  single  wwd  of  their 
discourse  had  escaped  him ;  nHien,  breaking  suddenly 
from  his  silence,  ^*  I  am  surprised,^'  says  he,  **  that  you 
riiould  treasure  up  so  well  in  your  memories,  and  extd 
so  highly  a  series  of  actions,  in  which  fortune  had  so 
great  a  share,  and  which  are  common  to  me,  with  so 
many  other  generals,  and  at  the  s^me  time  should  for- 
get the  most  glorious  circumstance  in  my  life,  I  mean^ 
my  never  having  caused  a  single  cid^en  to  put  on 
mourning."  Excellent  words !  which  veiy  few  in  high 
stations  can  declare  with  truth*  The  Adienians  were 
deeply  aMcted  at  his  death. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  observed,  from  what  has 
been"  sdd  of  Pericles,  that  in  him  were  united  most 
qualities  which  constitute  the  great  man  ;  as  those  of 
the  admiral,  by  his  great  skill  in  naval  a&irs ;  of 
die  great  captain,  by  hb  conquests  and  victories ;  of 
the  high  treasurer,  by  the  excellent  order  in  which 
he  put  the  finances ;  of  the  great  politician,  by  thie 
extent  and  justness  of  his  views,  by  his  eloquence  In 
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poUic  deliberations,  and  by  the  dexterity  and  address 
with  which  he  transacted  the  affiurs  ;  of  a  minister  of 
state,  by  the  methods  he  employed  to  increase  trade 
and  promote  the  arts  in  general ;  in  fine,  of  fether  of 
lib  country,  by  the  happiness  he  pr6cured  to  every 
individual,  and  whicjh  he  always  had  in  view,  as  the  true 
aoope  and  end  of  hb  administration. 

But  1  must  not  omit  another  characteristic  which 
was  peculbr  to  him.  He  acted  with  so  much  wiMlom, 
moderation,  disinterestedness,  and  zeal  for  the  public 
good ;  he  discovered  in  all  things,  so  great  a  superior- 
ky  of  talents,  wd  gave  so  exalted  an  idea  of  hb  experi- 
enoe,  capacity,  and  integrity,  that  he  acquired  the  con- 
fidence of  all  the  Athenians,  and  fixed  in  his  own 
fiivour,  during  fbr^  years  that  he  governed  the  Athe- 
wans,  their  natural  fickleness  and  inconstancy.  He 
supfM'esseddiat  jealousy  which  an  extreme  fondnesa 
for  liberty  had  made  them  entertain  against  all  citizens 
dbtinguished  by  their  merit  and  great  authority.  But 
the  most  surprising  circumstafl^  is,  he  gained  thisgrejit 
ascendant  merely  by  persuasicMi,  without  employing 
force,  mean  artifices,  or  any  of  those  arts  which  a  mean 
pditician  excuses  in  himself,  upon  the  specious  j»'e- 
tence,  that  the  necessity  of  the  public  afl^rs  and 
reasons  of  state  make  them  necessity. 

"^  Anaxagoras  died  the  same  year  as  Pericles.  Plu^ 
tarch  relates  a  circumstance  concerning  him,  that 
happened  some  time  before,  which  must  not  be  omit- 
ted. He  says,  that  thb  philosopher,  who  had  volunta- 
rily reduced  himself  to  excessive  poverty,  in  order 
that  he  might  h^ve  the  greater  lebure  to  pursue  hb 

^  Wut.  in  fend.  p.  162. 
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Studies ;  finding  Iiimself  neglected  in  his  did  age,  l^ 
Pericles,  who,  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  puUicaffiiirs,  had 
not  always  time  to  think  of  him  ;'  wrapped  hb  cloak 
about  hb  head,  and  tlirew  himself  on  the  ground,  in  the 
fixed  resolution  to  starve  himself.  Pericles  hearing 
of^this  accidentally,  ran  with  the  utmost  haste  to  the 
philosopher's  house,  in  the  deepest  affliction.  He  con* 
jured  him,  in  the  strongest  and  most  moving  terms, 
not  to  throw  his  life  away ;  adding,  that  it  was  mot, 
Anaxagoras,  but  himself  that  was  to  be  lamented,  if  he 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  so  wise  and  faithful  a 
friend ;  one  who  was  so  capable  of  giving  him  whole- 
some counsels,  with  regard  to  the  pressing  occasicms 
of  the  state,  Anaxagoras  then  uncovering  his  head  a 
little,  spoke  thus  to  him ;  ^^  Pericles,  those  who  use  a 
lamp,  take  care'  to  feed  it  with  oil."  This  was  a  gentle, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  strong  and  piercing  reproach. 
Pericles  ought  to  have  supplied  hb  wants  unasked* 
Many  lamps  are  extinguished  in  this  manner  in  a 
country,  by  the  qrimioal  negligence  of  those  who 
ought  to  supply  them. 


SECTION   III. 

THE   LACfiDSMOMIAVS*  BESIEGE   PLATSA.     roumTB  AlfD  FinS 
TEARS    OF    THE    WAR. 

The  most  memorable  transaction  of  the  following 
years  ^^  was  the 'siege  of  Platea  by  the  Lacedemonians. 

*  It  wtt  the  custom  of  those  to  cover  their  besds  with  their  cloaks  who 
were  reduced  to  despair,  snd  resoUed  to  die. 

y  A.  M.  3576.     Ant  J.  C.  428.     Thucyd.  I.  ii.  p.  U7—151.     Diod.> 
sxii.  p.  102-^109. 
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This  was  one  of  the  most  famous  sieges  in  antiquity^ 
on  account  of  the  vigorous  efforts  of  both  parties ;  but 
especially  for  the  glorious  resistance  made  by  the  be- 
sieged, and  their  bold  and  industrious  stratagem,  by 
which  several  of  them  got  out  of  the  city,  and  by  that 
means  escaped  the  fury  of  the  enemy.  The  Lacede- 
monians besieged  this  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  campaign. «  As  soon  as  they  had  [ntched  their 
camp  round  the  city,  in  order  to  lay  waste  the  places 
adjacent  to  it,  the  Plateaus  stot  some  deputies  to 
Archidamus,  who  commanded  on  that  occasion,  to 
represem  that  he  could  not  attack  them  with  the  least 
tdiadow  of  justice,  because,  that,  after  the  famous  bat- 
tle of  Platea,  Pausanias,  the  Grecian  general,  offering 
up  a  sacrifice  in  their  city  to  Jupiter,  the  deliverer,  in 
presence  ofdll  the  allies,  had  given  them  their  freedom 
to  reward  their  valor  and  zeal ;  and  therefore,  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  disturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
liberties,  since  it  had  been  granted  them  by  a  Lacede- 
monian. Archidamus  answered,  that  their  demand 
would  be  very  reasonable,  had  they  not  joined  with 
the  Athenians,  the  professed  enemies  to  the  liberty  d 
Greece;  but  that,  if  they  would  disengage  themselves 
from  their  present  alliance,  or  at.leas!  remain  neuter, 
they  then  should  be  left  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
privileges.  The  deputies  replied,  that  they  could  not 
possibly  come  to  any  agreement,  without  first  sending 
to  Athens,  whither  their  wives  and  their  children  were 
retired.  The  Lacedemonians  permitted  them  to 
send  thither ;  when  the  Athenians  promising  solemnly 
to  succour  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  Pla^ 
teaos  resolved  to  suffer  the  last  extremities  rather  than 
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surrender ;  and  accordkigly^  they  informed  the  Lacede« 
monians,  from  their  walls,  that  they  could  not  comply 
with  what  was  desired. 

Archidamus  then,  after  calling  upon  the  gods  to 
witness,  that  he  did  not  first  infringe  the  alliance,  and 
was  not  the  cause  erf  the  calamities  which  mi^  befal 
the  Plateaus,  for  having  refused  the  just  and  reasonaUc 
conditions  ofered  them,  prepared  for  the  siege.  He 
surrounded  the  city  with  a  circumvallation  of  trees, 
which  were  laid  long  Ways,  very  close  togetlKr,  with 
their  boughs  interwoven,  and  turned  towards  the  city, 
to  prevent  any  person  firom  going  out  of  iL  He  after, 
warcb  du^w  up  a  {^tform  to  set  the  batteries  on ;  in 
hopes  that,  a^  so  many  ^hands  were  employed^  they 
should  soon  take  the  city.  He  dierefbre  caused  trees 
to  be  fUled  on  mount  Cjrtheron,  and  inlerwove  them 
with  fascines,,  in  order  to  support  the  terras  on  all 
sides  ;  he  then  threw  into  it  wood,  earth  and  stones ; 
in  a  word,  whatever  could  help  to  fill  it  up.  The  whde 
army  worked  night  and  day,  wMiout  the  least  inter- 
mission, during  seventy  days ;  one  half  of  the  sol- 
diers reposing  themsdves,  whilst  the  rest  were  at 
work. 

The  besieged  observmg  that  the  work  began  to  rise, 
they  threw  up  a  wooden  wall  upon  the  waUs  of  the 
ci^  opposite  to  the  platfi)rm,  in  order  that  they  might 
always  out  top  the  besiegers,  and  filled  the  hdlow  of 
this  wooden  wall  with  the  bricks  they  took  bom  the 
rubbish  of  the  neighbouring  houses ;  so  that  the  widl 
of  timber  served  in  a  manner  as  a  defence  to  keep  the 
wan  from  falling  as  it  was  carrying  up.  It  was  covered 
on  the  outside  with  hides  both  raw  and  dry,  in  order 
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to  shelter  the  works  and  the  workmen  from  the  fires 
di^hai^d  against  it.  In  proportion  as  it  rose,  the 
platform  was  raised  also,  which  in  this  manner  was 
carried  to  a  great  height.  But  the  besieged  made  a  hde 
in  the  opposite  wall,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  earth  that 
sustained  the  platform ;  which  the  besiegers  perceiv- 
ing, they  put  large  panniers  filled  with  mortar,  in  the 
place  ofthe  earth  which  had  been  removed,  because 
these  could  not  be  so  easily  carried  off.  The  besieg- 
ed, therefore,  finding  their  first  stratagem  defeated, 
made  a  mine  under  ground  as  far  as  the  platform,  in 
order  to  shelter  themselves,  and  to  remove  from  it  the 
earth  and  other  materials  of  which  it  was  composed^ 
and  which  they  gave  from  hand  to  hand,  as  far  as  the 
city.  The  besiegers  were  a  considerable  time  without 
perceiving  this,  till  at  last  they  found  that  their  work 
did  not  go  forward,  and  that  the  more  earth  they  laid 
on,  the  weaker  it  grew.  But  the  besieged  judging 
that  the  superiority  of  numbers  would  at  length  pre- 
vail ;  without  amusing  themselves  any  longer  at  this 
work,  or  carrying  the  wall  higher  on  the  side  towards  . 
the  battery,  they  contented  themselves  with  building 
another  within,  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  both  ends  of 
which  joined  to  the  wall ;  in  order  that  the  besieged 
mi^t  retire  behind  it  when  the  first  wall  should  be 
forced;  and  so  obliged  the  enemy  to  make  firesh 
works* 

In  the  mean  time  the  besiegers  having  set  up  their 
machines,  doubtless  after  they  had  filled  up  the  ditch, 
though  Thucydides  does  not  say  this,  shook  the  city 
wall  in  a  very    terrible   manner,  which,  though  it 

•    VOL.  3.  37 
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alarmed  the  citizens  very  much,  dUL  not  however 
discourage  them.  They  employed  every  art  that 
fortification  could  suggest  against  the  enemy's  batter- 
ies, lliey  prevented  the  effect  of  the  battering  rams 
by  ropes;*  which  turned  aside  their  strokes.  They 
abo  employed  another  artifice ;  the  two  ends  d  a 
great  beam  were  made  fast  by  long  iron  chains  to  two 
large  pieces  of  timber,  suppcHted  at  due  distance  upon 
the  wall,  in  the  nature  of  a  balance  ;  so  that  whenever 
the  enemy  played  their  machine,  the  besieged  lifted  up 
this  beam,  and  let  it  &11  back  on  the  head  of  the  batter- 
ing ram,  which  quite  deadened  its  force,  and  conse- 
quently made  it  of  no  effect. 

The  besiegers  finding  the  attack  did  not  go  on  sue- 
cessfulty,  and  that  a  new  wall  was  raised  against  their 
platform,  despaired  of  being  aUe  ^o  storm  the  place, 
and  therefore  changed  the  ^ge  into  a  blockade* 
However,  they  first  endeavoured  to  set  fire  to  it,  im- 
agining that  the  town  might  easily  be  burnt  down  as  it 
was  so  small,  whenever  a  strong  wind  should  rise  ;  for 
they  employed  aU  the  artifices  imaginable  to  make 
themselves  masters  bf  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  with 
little  expense.  They  therefore  threw  fascines  into  the 
intervab  between  the  walls  of  the  city  and  the  intrench- 
ment  with  which  they  had  surrounded  them,  and  filled 
these  intervals  in  a  very  little  time  because  of  the  mul- 
titude of  hands  employed  by  them,  in  order  to  set  fire  at 
the  same  time  to  different  parts  of  the  city.  They  then 
lighted  the  fire  with  pitch  and  sulphur,  which  in  a 

*  The  end,  downward,  of  these  ropes  formed  a  Tariety  of  slip  knots» 
with  which  they  cstched  ^e  head  of  the  batterin|^  ranit  which  thejT 
raised  up  by  the  help  of  the  machine. 
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moment  made  such  a  prodigious  blaze,  that  the  like 
iras  never  seen*  This  invention  was  very  near  cany- 
ing  the  city,  which  had  baffled  all  others ;  for  the 
besieged  could  not  make  head  at  once  against  the  fire 
and  the  enemy  in  several  parts  of  the  town;  and  had 
the  weather  favoured  the  besiegers,  as  they  flattered 
themselves  it  would,  it  had  certainly  been  taken ;  but 
history  informs  us  that  an  exceeding  heavy  rain  fidtt, 
which  extinguished  the  fire. 

This  last  e&rt  of  the  besiegers  havbg  been  deficat^ 
ed  as  siccessfuUy  as  all  the  rest,  they  now  turned  the 
^^^  into  a  blockade,  and  surrounded  the  city  with  a 
brick  wall,  strengthened  on  each  side  with  a  deep  fosse. 
The  whole  army  was  engaged  successively  in  this 
woHl,  and  when  it  was  finished,  they  left  a  guard  over 
half  of  it,  the  Beotians  ofiering  to  guard  the  rest ;  upon 
which  the  Lacedemonians  returned  to  Sparta  about  the 
month  of  October.  There  were  now  in  Platea  but 
bar  hundred  inhabitants,  and  dgbty  Athenians,  widi 
one  hundred  and  ten  women  to  dress  their  victuals, 
and  no  other  person,  whether  freeman  or  iriave ;  all 
the  rest  having  been  sent  to  Athens  before  the  siege. 

During  the  campaign  some  engagements  were 
fought,  both  by  sea  and  land,  which  I  omit,  because 
of  no  importance. 

*  The  next  summer,  which  wbb  the  fourth  year  of 
the  war,  the  people  of  Lesbos,  the  dtizens  of  Mediym* 
ne  excepted,  resolved  to  break  their  alHance  with  die 
Athenians.  They  had  designed  to  rebel  before  die 
war  was  declared,  but  the  Lacedemonians  would  not 

•  Tlwcyd.  1.  ill.  p.  174-207.    Diod.  h  xa.  p.  108, 109. 
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receive  them  at  that  time.  The  citizens  of  Methy  mne 
sent  advice  of  this  to  the  Athenians,  assuring  them, 
that  if  an  immediate  succour  was  not  sent,  the  island 
would  be  inevitably  lost  The  affliction  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  had  sustsdned  great  losses  by  the  war 
and  the  plague,  was  gready  increased  when  news  was 
brought  of  the  revolt  of  so  considerable  an  island,  whose*^ 
forces,  which  were  quite  fresh,  would  now  join  the  en- 
emy, and  reinforce  them  on  a  sudden  by  the  addition 
of  a  powerful  fleet  The  Athenians  therefore  sent 
forty  galleys  designed  for  Peloponnesus,  which  accord- 
ingly sailed  for  Mitylene.  The  inhabitants,  though  in 
great  consternation,  because  they  were  quite  unprepar- 
ed, yet  put  on  an  appearance  of  bravery,  and  sailed  out 
of  the  port  wuh  their  ships  ;  however,  being  repulsed, 
they  proposed  an  accommodation,  which  the  Atheni- 
ans listened  to,  from  an  apprehension  that  they  were 
not  strong  enough  to  reduce  the  island  to  their  sdlegi- 
ance.  A  suspen^oa  of  arms  was  therefore  agreed 
upon,  during  which  the  Mitylenians.sent  ambassadors 
to  Athens.  The  fearof  not  obtabing  their  demands, 
ms|de  them  send  others  to  Lacedemonia,  to  desire 
succours.  This  was  not  ill  judged,  the  Athenians 
sending  them  an  answer  which  they  had  no  reason  to 
interpret  in  their  &vour. 

The  ambassadors  of  Mitylene,  after  a  dangerous 
voyage,  being  arrived  in  Lacedemonia,  the  Spartans 
deferred  ^ving  them  audience  till  the  solemnization  of 
the  Olympic  games,  in  <^er  that  the  allies  might  hear 
the  complaints  they  had  to  make.  I  shall  repeat  their 
whole  speech  on  that  occasion,  as  it  may  serve  at  once, 
to  give  a  just  idea  of  Thucydides's  style,  and  of  the 
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disposition  of  the  several  states  with  regard  to  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedemonians.  *^  We  are  sensiMe,'' 
said  the  ambassadors,  '^  that  it  is  the  custom  to  use 
deserters  well  at  first,  because  of  the  service  they  do 
those  whom  they  fly  to,  but  to  despise  them  afterwards, 
as  traitors  to  their  country  and  friends.  This  is  far 
from  being  unjust,  when  they  have  no  inducement  to 
such  a  change  ;  when  the  same  union  subsists,  and 
the  same  aids  are  reciprocally  granted.  But  it  is  far 
Otherwise  between  us  and  the  Athenians ;  and  we  entreat, 
you  not  to  be  prejudiced  against  us,  because,  after 
having  been  treated  mildly  by  the  Adienians  during 
the  peace,  we  now  renounce  their  alliance  when  they 
are  unfortunate:  for  being  come  hither  to  demand 
admittance  into  die  number  of  your  fiiends  and  allies, 
we  ought  to  begin  our  own  justification,  by  showing 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  our  procedure,  it  being 
impossible  for  a  true  friendship  to  be  established 
between  individuals,  or  a  solid  alliance  between  cities, 
unless  both  are  founded  on  virtue,  and  uniformity  of 
principles  and  sentiments. 

"  To  come  to  Ae  point :  the  treaty  we  concluded 
with  the  Athenians,  was  not  to  enslave  Greece,  but  to 
free  it  from  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians  ;  and  it  was^ 
concluded  after  the  retreat  of  the  Persians,  when  you 
renounced  the  command.  We  adhered  to  it  with 
pleasure,  so  long  as  the  Athenians  continued  to  enter- 
tain just  designs ;  but  when  we  saw  that  they  dis- 
continued the  war  they  were  carrying  on  against  the 
enemy,  merely  to  iioppress  the  allies,  we  could  not  but 
suspect  their  conduct.  And,  as  it  was  extremely  dif- 
'Scult,  in  so  great  a  diversity  of  interests  and  opinions^ 
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for  all  of  them  to  continue  in  strict  union,  and  st31 
bardvr  to  make  head  against  them,  when  alone  and 
separated,  they  have  subjected,  by  insensible  degrees^ 
all  the  allies,  except  the  inhabitants  of  Chios,  and  our 
people,  and  used  our  forces  for  this  end :  for,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  left  us  seeming^  at  our  liberty^ 
they  obliged  us  to  follow  them,  though  we  could  no 
longer  rely  on  their  words,  and  had  the  strongest  rea- 
9on  to  fear  the  like  treatment.  And  indeed,  what  prob- 
ability is  there,  after  their  enslaving  all  the  other  states, 
that  they  should  show  a  regard  to  us  only,  and  admit 
us  upon  the  footing  of  equals,  if  they  may  become  our 
masters  whenever  they  please,  especially  as  their  pow- 
er increases  daily,  in  proportion  as  ours  leissens?  A 
mutual  fear  between  confederates,  b  a  strong  motive 
to  make  an  alliance  lasting,  and  to  prevent  unjust 
and  violent  attempts,   by  its  keeping  all  things  in 
an  equilibrium.      Their  leaving  us  the  enjoyment 
of  our   liberties,    was  merely   because  they  could 
not  intrench  upon  them  by  open  force^  but  only  by 
that  equity  and  specious  moderaticm  they  have  shown 
us.     First,    they   pretended  to  prove,    from    their 
moderate  conduct  in  regard  to  us,  that  as  we  are  free, 
we  should  not  have  marched  in  conjunction  with  them 
against  the  other  allies,  had  they  not  given  them  just 
grounds  for  complaint.     Secondly,  by  attacking  the 
weakest  first,  and  subduing  them  one  after  another, 
they  enabled  themselves,  by  their  ruin,  to  subject  the 
most  powerful  without  difficulty,  who  at  last  would  be 
left  alone  and  without  support ;    whereas,  had  they 
begun  by  invading  us,  at  the    time  that  the  allies 
were  possessed  of  all  their  troops,  and  were  able  to 
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make  some  stand,  they  could  not  so  easily  have  com* 
'  pkted  their  designs.  Besides,  as  we  had  a  large  fleet, 
which  would  strengthen  consideraUy  whatever  party  we 
should  declare  for,  diis  was  a  check  upon  them.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  high  regard  we  have  always  shown  for 
their  republic,  and  the  endeavours  we  have  used  to  gain 
the  favour  of  diose  who  commanded  it,  have  suspend- 
ed oar  ruin*  But  we  had  been  undone,  had  not  this 
war  broke  out,  which  die  fate  of  others  leaves  no  room 
to  doubt. 

*'  What  friendship  then,  what  lasting  alliance  can  be 
concluded  with  dK>se  who  never  are  friends  and  allies, 
but  when  force  is  employed  to  tnake  them  continue 
such  ?  for,  as  they  were  obliged  to  caress  us  during 
the  war,  to  prevent  our  joining  with  the  enemy,  we 
were  constrained  to  treat  them  with  the  same  regard  in 
time  of  peace,  to  prevent  their  falling  upon  us*  That 
which  love  produces  in  other  places,  was  with  us  the 
effect  of  fear.  It  was  this  circumstance  that  made  an 
alliance  sub^st  some  time,  which  both  parties  were 
determined  to  break  upon  the  very  first  favourabte 
occasion.  Let  therefore  no  one  accuse  us  for  the  ad- 
vantage we  now  take.  We  had  not  always  the  same 
opportunity  to  save,  as  they  had  to  ruin  us ;  but  were, 
under  a  necessity  of  waiting  one  before  we  could 
venture  to  declare  ourselves. 

*^  Such  are  the  motives  which  now  oblige  us  to  solicit 
your  alliance,  the  equity  and  justice  o(  which  appear 
very  strong  to  us,  and  consequently  call  upon  us  to 
provide  for  our  safety.  We  should  have  claimed  your 
protection  before,  had  you  been  sooner  inclined  to 
aflfoxd  it  us ;  for  we  offered  ourselves  to  you,  even 
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befcnre  the  war  broke  out  We  are  now  come,  at  the 
persuasion  of  the  Beotians  your  allies,  to  disengage 
ourselves  from  the  oppressors  of  Greece,  and  join  piu* 
.arms  with  its  defenders,  and  to  provide  for  the  secu* 
rity  of  our  state,  which  is  now  in  imminent  danger* 
If  any  thing  can  be  objected  to  oor  conduct,  it  is  our 
declaring  so  precipitately,  with  more  generosity  than 
prudence,  and  without  having  m^e  the  least  prepa- 
rations :  but  this  also  ought  to  engage  you  to  be  the 
more  ready  in  succouring  us,  that  you  may  not  lose  the 
<^portunity  of  protecting  the  oppressed,  and  aveng^ 
yourselves  on  your  enemies.  There  never  was  a 
more  favourable  conjuncture  than  that  which  now' 
offers  itself;  a  conjuncture,  when  war  andpestHence 
have  consumed  their  forces^  and  exhausted  their 
treasure ;  not  to  mention  that  their  fleet  is  divided,  by 
which  means  they  will  not  be  in  a  condition  to  resist 
you,  should  you  invade  them  at  the  same  time  by  sea 
and  land ;  for,  they  either  will  leave  us  to  attack  you,  and 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  succouring  you ;  or  they 
will  oppose  us  altogether,  and  then  you  will  have  but 
half  their  forces  to  deal  with. 

'^  For  the  rest,  let  no  one  imagine  that  you  will  expose 
yourselves  to  dangers  for  a  people  incapable  of  doing 
you  service.  Our  country  indeed  lies  at  a  considera- 
ble distance  from  you,  but  our  aid  is  near  at  hand ; 
for  the  war  will  be  carried  on,  not  in  Attica,  as  is 
supposed,  but  in  that  country  whose  revenues  are  the 
support  of  Attica,  and  we  are  not  far  from  it  Consider 
also,  that  in  abandoning  us,  you  will  increase  the  power 
of  the  Athenians  by  the  addition  of  ours ;  and  that  no 
state  will  then  dare  to  take  up  arms  against  them. 
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But  ita  succouring  us,  you  will  strengthen  jrourselves 
with  a  fleet,  which  you  so  much  want ;  you  will  in- 
duce many  other  people,  after  our  example,  tajoin 
you ;  and  you  will  take  off  the  reproach  cast  upon  you, 
of  abandoning  those  who  have  recourse  to  yoiur  pro- 
tection, which  will  be  no  inconsiderable  advantage  ta 
you  during  the  course  of  the  war, 

"  We  therefore  implore  you,  in  the  name  of  Jupiter 
C^ympius,  in  whose  temple  we  now  are,  not  to  frus- 
trate the  hopes  of  the  Greeks,  nor  reject  suppliants^ 
whose  preservation  may  be  highly  advantageous,  and 
whose  ruin  may  be  infinitely  pernicious  to  you.  Show 
yourselves  such  now,  as  the  idea  entertained  of  your 
generosity,  and  the  extreme  danger  to  which  we  art 
reduced,  may  demand  ;  that  is,  the  protectors  of  the 
afflicted,  and  the  deliverers  of  Greece.'* 

The  allies,  struck  with  these  reasons,  admitted  them 
into  the  alliance  of  Peloponnesus.  An  incursion  into 
tile  enemy's  country  was  immediately  resdved,  and 
diat  the  allies  should  rendezvous  at  Corinth  with  two 
thirds  of  their  forces.  The  Lacedemonians  arrived 
first,  and  prepared  engines  for  transporting  the  ships 
from  the  gulf  of  Corinth  into  the  sea  of  Athens,  in 
order  to  invade  Attica  both  by  sea  and  land.  The 
Athenians  were  no  less  active  on  their  side  ;  but  the 
allies,  being  employed  in  their  harvest,  and  beginning 
to  grow  weary  of  the  war,  were  a  long  time  before  they 
met. 

During  this  mterval,  the  Athenians,  who  perceived 
that  all  these  preparations  were  made  against  them 
from  a  supposition  that  they  were  very  weak,  to  undt« 
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cdve  die  worid,  and  show  ditt  ihey  alone  were  able  to 
support  a  fleet  without  the  aid  of  LedxM,  put  to  sea  a 
fleet  of  one  hundred  sail^  \diich  they  manned  widi 
cidzens  as  well  as  foreigners,  not  exempting  a  single 
cidzen,  except  such  only  as  were  obliged  to  serve  on 
horseback,  or  whose  revenue  amounted  to  five  hun- 
dred measures  of  com.  After  having  showed  diem- 
selves  before  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  more  to  dis- 
play their  power,  they  made  descents  into  whatever 
parts  of  Peloponnesus  they  pleased. 

The  worid  never  saw  a  finer  fleet.  The  Athenians 
guarded  their  own  country,  and  the  coasts  ofEubea 
and  Salamis,  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships ;  they 
cruised  round  Peloponnesus  widi  another  fleet  of  the 
like  number  of  vessels,  without  including'  their  fleet 
before  Lesbos  and  other  places.  The  whole  amount- 
ed to  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  galleys.  The 
expenses  of  this  powerful  armament  entirely  exhau^ed 
their  treasure,  which  had  been  very  much  drained  be« 
fore  by  that  of  the  siege  of  Potidea. 

The  Lacedemonians,  gready  surprised  at  so  formi- 
dable a  fleet,  which  they  no  ways  expected,  returned 
with  the  utmost  expedition  to  their  own  country,  and 
only  ordered  forty  galleys  to  be  fitted  out  for  the  suc- 
cour of  Mitylene.  The  Athenians  had  sent  a  rein- 
fiwxjement  thither,  consisting  of  one  thousand  heavy 
armed  troops,  by  whose  assistance  they  made  a  con- 
travallation,  with  forts  in  the  most  commodious  places; 
so  that  it  was  blocked  up  both  by  sea  and  land  in  the 
beginning  of  winter.  The  Athenians  were  in  such 
great  want  of  money  for  carrying  on  this  skge,  that 
they  were  reduced  to  assess  themselves,  which  tbey 
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bad  never  dooe  before,  andbytbismeaQstwohimdced 
tidents  were  sent  to  it. 

^  Tbe  people  of  MiQrlene  being  in  want  of  all  things^ 
and  having  waited  to  no  purpose  for  the  succours 
which  the  Lacedemonians  had  promised  them,  surren- 
dered, upon  condition  that  no  pers(m  should  be  put  to 
death  or  imprisoned,  till  the  aipbasaadors,  whom  tbqr 
should  send  to  Athens,  were  returned ;  and  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  tbe  troops  should  be  admitted  into  the 
eitf  •  As  soon  as  the  Athenians  had  got  possession  of 
the  ci^,  such  of  the  fiu:tious  Mityleneans  as  had  fled  to 
the  ahars  for  refuge,  were  conveyed  to  Tenedos,  and 
afterwards  to  Athens.  There  the  a&ir  oftheMitjr* 
kneans  was  debated.  As  their  revolt  had  greatly  cx^ 
aq>erated  the  people,  because  not  preceded  by  any  ill 
treatment,  and  it  seemed  a  mere  eflSxt  of  their  hatred 
for  the  Athenians,  in  the  firet  transports  of  their  rage, 
they  resdved  to  put  all  the  citizens  to  death  indiscrim* 
inately,  and  to  make  all  the  women  and  children 
slaves ;  and  immediately  they  sent  a  galley  to  put  the 
decree  in  execution. 

But  night  gave  them  leisure  to  make  di&rent  re- 
flections. Thb  severity  was  judged  too  cruel,  and 
carried  fiuther  than  consbted  with  justice.  They 
imaged  to  themselves  the  fate  of  that  unhappy  ci^ 
entirely  abandoned  to  slaughter,  and  repented  then: 
having  involved  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  This 
sudden  change  of  the  Athenians  gave  the  Mi^lenean 
ambassadors  some  little.glimmerings  of  hope ;  and  they 
prevailed  so  &r  with  the  magistrates,  as  to  have  the 
affidr  ddxtted  a  second  time.    Cleon,   who  had 

*  A.M.  3577.    AiU.J.C.4ar. 
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suggested  the  first  decree,  a  man  of  a  fieiy  temper,  and 
who  had  great  authority  orer  the  people,  maintained 
his  opinion  with  great  vehemence  and  heat.  He 
lepresented,  that  it  was  unworthy  a  wise  government 
to  change  with  every  wind,  and  to  annul  in  the  morn- 
ing what  they  had  decreed  the  night  before  ;  and  that 
it  was  highly  impcMtant  to  take  an  exemplary  vengeance 
of  the  Mityleneans,  in  cmler  to  awe  the  rest  of  their 
allies,  who  were  every  where  ready  to  revolt. 

Diodorus,  who  had  contradicted  Cleon  in  the  first 
assembly,  now  opposed  his  reflections  more  strongly 
than  before.  After  describing  in  a  tender  and  pathetic 
manner  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Mityleneans^ 
who^  minds,  he  said,  must  necessarily  be  on  the  rack, 
whilst  they  were  expecting  a  sentence  that. was  to 
determine  their  fate,  he  represented  to  the  Athenians, 
that  the  fame  of  their  mildness  and  clemency  had 
always  reflected  the  hi^est  honour  on  them,  and  dis- 
tinguished them  ^oriously  firom  all  other  nations  :  he 
observed,  that  the  citizens  of  Mi^lene  had  been  drawn 
involuntarily  into  the  rebellion  ;  a  proof  of  which  Was 
their  surrendering  the  city  to  them  the  instant  it  was 
in  their  power  to  do  it :  they  therefore,  by  this  decree, 
would  murder  their  benefactors,  and  consequently  be 
both  unjust  and  ungrateful  in  punishing  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty.  He  observed  fiirther,  that  supposing 
the  Mityleneans  in  general  were  guil^,  it  would  however 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  Athenians  to  dissemble,  in 
order  that  the  rigorous  punishment  they  had  decreed 
might  not  exasperate  the  rest  of  the  allies;  and  that 
the  best  way  to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil,  would  be  to 
leave  room  for  repentance,  and  not  plunge  people  into 
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despair,  by  the  absolute  and  irrevocable  refusal  of  a 
pardon.  His  opinion  therefore  was,  that  they  should 
examine  very  deliberately  the  cause  of  those  factious 
Mityleneans  who  had  been  brought  to  Athens,  and 
pardon  all  the  rest. 

The  assembly  was  very  much  divided,  so  that  Dio- 
dorus  carried  it  only  by  a  few  votes.  A  second  galley 
was  therefore  immediately  fitted  out.  It  was  furnished 
with  every  thing  that  might  accelerate  its  course  ;  and 
the  ambassadors  of  Mitylene  promised  a  great  reward 
to  the  crew,  provided  they  arrived  time  enough.  They 
dierefcH^  did  not  quit  their  oars,  even  when  they  took 
sustenance,  but  eat  and  drank  as  they  rowed,  and 
took  their  rest  alternately  ;  and,  very  happily  for  them, 
the  wind  was  favourable.  The  first  galley  had  got  a 
day  and  night's  sail  before  them  ;  but  as  those  on  board 
carried  ill  news,  they  did  not  make  great  haste.  Its 
anival  before  the  city  had  spread  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion in  every  part  of  it :  but  it  increased  infinitely, 
when  the  decree,  by  which  all  the  citizens  were  sen- 
tenced to  die,  was  read  in  a  full  assembly.  Nothing 
how  was  heard  in  all  places  but  cries  and  loud  laments. 
The  moment  that  the  sentence  was  going  to  be  put  in 
execution,  advice  came  that  a  second  galley  was 
arrived.  Immediately  the  cruel  massacre  was  sus- 
pended.  The  assembly  was  again  convened;  and 
the  decree  which  granted  a  pardon  was  listened  to  with 
such  a  ^ence  and  joy,  as  is  much  easier  conceived 
than  expressed. 

All  the  factious  Mityleneans,  though  upwards  of 
one  thousand,  were  put  to  death.  The  city  was  after- 
wards dismantled,  the  ships  delivered  up,  and  the 
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whole  island,  the  citjr  c(  Methymnc  excepted,  was  di- 
vided  into  three  thousand  parts  or  portions,  three  hun- 
dred of  which  w&rt  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
gods,  and  the  rest  divided  by  lot  among  such  Athenians 
as  were  sent  thither,  to  whom  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
try gave  a  revenue  of  two  mina  for  every  portion,  on 
which  condition  they  were  permitted  to  keep  pos- 
session of  the  island,  but  not  as  proprietors.  The  cities 
which  belonged  to  the  Mityleneans  on  the  coast  of 
Asia,  were  all  subjected  by  the  Athenians. 

^  During  the  wimer  of  the  preceding  campaignt, 
the  inhabitants  of  Platea  having  lost  all  hopes  of  sue- 
cour,  and  being  in  the  utmost  want  of  proviwms,  fbna- 
ed  a  resolution  to  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy; 
but  half  of  them,  struck  with  the  greatness  of  the 
danger,  and  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise,  entirely  lost 
courage  when  they  came  to  the  execution ;  but  the 
rest,  who  were  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  sddiers, 
persisted  in  their  resolutbn,  andescaped  in  the  folknvii^ 
manner. 

Before  I  beg^  the  description  of  their  escape,  it  will 
be  proper  to  inform  my  readers  in  what  sense  I  use 
certsun  expres»ons  I  shsJl  employ  in  it.  In  strictness 
of  speedi,  the  line  or  fortification  which  is  made 
round  a  city  when  besieged,  to  prevent  sallies,  is  called 
contravallation ;  ^id  that  wluch  b  made  to  prevent 
a^y  succours  from  without,  is  named  circumvallation. 
Both  these  fortifications  were  used  in  this  siege; 
however,  for  brevity's  sake,  I  shall  use  only  the  fi3rmer 
term. 

The  contravallation  consisted  of  two  walls,  at  six- 
teen feet  distance  one  from  the  other.    The  space  be- 

«  Thucyd.  1.  iU.  p.  18S— 188. 
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tween  die  two  walls  being  a  kind  of  platform  ck  terras^ 
seemed  tq  be  but  one  single  building,  ami  composed 
a  range  of  caserns  or  barracks,  i^ere  the  sddiers  had 
their  lodgings.  Lofty  towers  were  built  around  it  at 
proper  distances,  eittending  from  one  wail  to  the  other, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  defimd  themselves 
at  the  same  time  against  any  attack  from  within  and 
without.  There  was  no  going  from  one  casern  to  an- 
other without  crossing  those  towers ;  and  on  the  tjcip 
of  die  wall  was  a  parapet  on  both  sides,  where  a  guard 
was  commonly  kept ;  but,  in  rainy  weather,  the  sold* 
iersused  to  shelter  themselves  in  the  towers,  which 
served  in  the  nature  of  guard  houses.  Such  was  the 
contravallation,  on  both  sides  cf  which  was  a  ditch, 
the  earth  of  which  had  been  employed  in  making  the 
Mcksofthe  wall. 

The  besieged  first  took  the  height  of  the  wall,  by 
counting  the  rows  of  bricks  which  composed  it,  and 
diis  they  did  at  di&rent  times,  and  employed  several 
men  for  that  purpose,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
mistake  in  the  calculation.  This  was  the  easier,  be- 
cause as  the  wall  stood  but  a  small  distance,  eveiy  part 
of  it  was  very  visible.  They  then  made  ladders  of  a 
prc^r  length. 

Ail  things  being  now  ready  for  executing  the  design, 
die  besieged  left  die  city  one  night  when  there  was  no 
moon,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain.  After 
crossing  the  first  ditch,  they  drew  near  to  the  wall  un^^ 
discovered,  through  the  darkness  oi  the  night,  not  to 
mention  diat  the  noise  made  by  the  rain  and  wind 
prevented  their  being  heard.  They  marched  at  some 
dbtancefrom  one  another,  to  prevent  the  dashing  of 
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their  arms,  which  were  light,  in  order  that  those  who 
carried  them  might  be  the  more  active  ;  and  one  of 
their  legs  was  naked  to  keep  them  from  sliding  so  easily 
in  the  mire.  Those  who  carried  the  ladders  laid  them 
in  the  space  between  the  towers,  where  they  knew  no 
guard  was  posted,  because  it  rained.  That  instant 
twelve  men  mounted  the  ladders,  armei  with  only  a 
coat  of  mail  and  a  dagger,  and  marched  directly  to  the 
towers,  six  on  each  side.  They  were  fi^owed  by  sold- 
iers  armed  only  with  javelins,  that  they  might  mount 
the  easier ;  and  their  shields  were  carried  after  them 
to  be  used  in  the  charge. 

When  most  of  these  were  got  to  the  top  <rf  the 
wall  they  were  discovered  by  the  falling  of  a  tile,  which 
one  of  their  comrades,  in  taking  hold  of  the  parapet,  had 
thrown  down.  The  alann  was  immediately  g^ven 
from  the  towers,  and  the  whole  camp  approached  the 
wall  without  discovering  the  occasion  of  the  outcry, 
from  the  gloom  of  the  night,  and  the  violence  of  the 
storm.  Besides  which,  those  who  had  staid  behind  in 
the  city,  beat  an  alarm  at  the  same  time  in  another 
quarter,  to  make  a  diversion ;  so  that  the  enemy  did 
not  know  which  way  to  turn  themselves,  sAd  were 
afraid  to  quit  their  posts.  But  a  corps  de  reserve  of 
three  hundred  men,  who  were  kept  for  any  unforeseen 
accident  that  might  happen,  quitted  the  contravalla' 
tion,  and  ran  to  that  part  where  they  heard  the  noise; 
and  torches  were  held  up  towards  Thebes,  to  shew 
that  they  must  run  that  way.  But  those  in  the  city^ 
to  render  the  signal  of  no  use,  made  odiers  at  the  same 
time  in  different  quarters,  having  prepared  tiicm  on  the 
wall  for  that  purpose. 
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In  the  mean  time,  th<Me  wtio  had  mounted  fim  hav- 
ing possessed  themselves  of  the  two  towers  which 
flanked  die  intenral  where  the  ladders  were  set,  and 
liaving  killed  those  who  guarded  them,  posted  them- 
selves there  to  defend  the  passage,,  and  keep  off  the 
besiegers.  Then  setting  ladders  fhMu  the  top  ef  iht 
inrall  against  the  two  towers,  they  caused  a  good  muii'- 
ber  of  their  comrades  to  mount,  in  older  to  keep  ofl^, 
by  the  discharge  of  theu*  arrows,  as  well  those  who 
were  advancing  to  the  ibot  of  the  waH^  as  the  others 
who  were  hastening  from  the  neighbouring  towersw 
Whilst  this  was  domg,  they  had  time  to  set  up  sevetioi 
ladders,  and  to  throw  down  the  parapet,  that  the  rest 
might  come  op  with  greater  ease.  As  fi^t  as  they 
came  up,  they  went  down  on  the  other  ade,  and  drew 
Up  near  the  fbsse  on  the  outside,  to  shoot  at  those  whfO 
appealed.  After  they  were  passed  over,  the  men  wIm 
were  in  the  towers  came  down  last,  and  made  ta  the 
fosse  to  follow  after  the  rest. 

That  instant  the  guard  of  three  him^ed,  wMK 
torches,  came  up.  Howevev,  as  the  Phteans  Saw  tfieir 
enemies  by  this  fight  better  than  ^ley  were  seen  by 
tbem,  they  took  a  surer  aim,  by  whicfi  means  the  last 
crossed  the  (fitch,  without  being  attacked  in  theh'  pas^ 
sage:  however,  this  was  not  done  without  diffi- 
culty, because  the  ditch  was  frozen  over,  and  the  ice 
would  not  bear,  on  account  of  the  thaw  and  heavy  tBkiSk 
The  violence  of  the  storm  was  of  great  advantage  to 
them. 

After  dl  were  passed,  Aey  took  the  road  towards 
Thebes,  the  better  to  conceal  their  retreat,  because  it 
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was  iK>t  likely  that  they  had  fled  towards  a  city  of  the 
enemy's^  Immediately  they  perceived  the  besieg^ers, 
with  torches  in  their  hands^  pursuing  them  in  the  road 
that  led  to  Atbenp.  After  keeping  that  of  Thebes 
about  six  or  seven  stadia,*^  they  turned  short  toward 
the  mountah),  and  resumed  the  route  of  Athens, 
whither  two  hundred  and  twelve  arrived  out  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  who  had  quitted  the  place ;  the 
rest  having  returned  back  to  it  through  fear^  one  archer 
excepted)  who  was  taken  on  the  side  of  the  fosse 
of  contravallation.  The  besiegers,  after  having 
pursued  them  to  no  purpose,  returned  to  their  camp. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Plateaus  who  remained  in 
the  city,  supposing  that  all  their  companions  had  been 
killed,  because  those  who  were  returned,  to  justify 
themselves,  affirmed  they  were,  sent  a  herald  to  de- 
mand the  dead  bodies ;  but  being  told  the  true  state 
of  the  affiiir,  he  withdrew^ 

« About  the  end  of  the  following  campaign,  which  is 
that  wherein  Mity  lene  was  taken,  the  Plateaus,  being  in 
absolute  want  of  provisipns,  and  unable  to  make  the 
leaat  defence,  surrendered,  upon  condition  that  they 
should  not  be  punished  till  they  had  been  tried  and 
adjudged  in  form  of  justice.  Five  commissioners 
came  for  this  purpose  from  Lacedemon,  and  these, 
without  charging  them  with  any  crime,  barely  asked 
them  whether  they  had 'done  any  service  to  the  Lace- 
demonians and  the  allies  in  this  war  ?  The  Plateaus 
were  much  surprised  as  well  as  puzzled  at  this  ques- 
tion, and  were  sensible  that  it  had  been  suggested  by 

*  Upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  league. 
•Thuc7cLl.iu.p.208— 32a    Diod.Lsl'p.1091 
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die  Thebans,  their  professed  enemies,  who  had  vowed 
their  destruction.  They  therefore  put  the  Lacedemo- 
nians in  mind  of  the  services  they  had  done  to  Greece 
in  general,  both  at  the  battle  of  Artemisium  and  that  of 
Platea ;  and  particularly  in  Lacedemonia,  at  the  time  of 
the  earthquake,  which  was  followed  by  the  revolt  of 
their  slaves.  The  only  reason  they  declared,  of  their 
having  joined  the  Athenians  afterwards,  was,  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Thebans,  against 
whom  they  had  implored  the  assistance  of  die  Lacede* 
monians  to  no  purpose :  that  if  that  was  imputed  to  them 
for  a  crime,  which  was  only  their  misfortune,  it  ought 
not  however  entirely  to  obliterate  the  remembraface  of 
their  former  services.  "  Cast  your  eyes,'*  said  they, 
^^  on  the  monuments  of  your  ancestors  which  you  see 
here,  to  whom  we  annually  pay  all  the  honours  which 
can  be  rendered  to  the  manes  of  the  dead.  You 
diought  fit  to  intrust  their  bodies  with  us,  as  we  were 
eye  mtnesses  of  their  bravery,  and  yet  you  will  now 
give  up  their  ashes  to  their  murderers,  in  abandoning 
us  to  the  Thebans,  who  fought  against  them  at  the 
batde  of  Platea.  Will  you  enslave  a  province  where 
Greece  recovered  its  Bberty  ?  Will  you  destroy  the 
temples  of  those  gods,  to  whom  }H)u  owe  the  victory  ? 
Will  you  abolish  the  memory  of  their  founders,  who 
contributed  so  greatly  to  your  safety  ?  On  this  occa- 
sion we  may  venture  to  say,  our  interest  b  inseparable 
firom  your  glory ;  and  you  cannot  deliver  up  your 
ancient  friends  and  benefactors  to  the  unjust  hatred 
of  the  Thebans,  without  eternal  infiimy  to  your- 
selves." 
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Ona  would  conclude  that  these  just  reroonstnincal 
should  have  made  some  impfessiop  on  the  Lacedemo. 
nians;  but  they  were  biassed  more  by  theanswer  the  The- 
bans  made,  and  which  was  expressed  in  the  mosthaugh. 
ty  and  bitter  terms  against  the  Plateaus ;  and  besidesi 
diey  had  brought  their  instructions  from  Lacedemcm, 
They  stood  therefore  to  their  first  quefdon,  "Whether 
the  Flateanshad  done  them  any  service  since  the  war?'^ 
and  malting  them  pass  one  after  another^  as  they  seyC'* 
rally  answeved  j^o,  he  was  immediately  butcheredy 
and  not  one  escapedf  About  two  hundred  were  killed 
in  this  manner ;  a^d  twenty  five  Athcmans,  who  were 
amoi^  them»  met  with  the  same  unhappy  fate.  Their 
wives,  who  had  bean  taken  prisoners,  were  made  slaves* 
The  Thebans  afterwards  peopled  theur  ci^  with  eziles 
from  Megara  and  Plaitea ;  but  th^  year  aiter  they  da* 
molished  it  entirely.  It  was  m  this  manner  the  Laca* 
dempnians,  in  (h^  hopes  of  rtajping  great  adyasitages 
from  the  Thebans,  sacrificed  the  Platemis  to  their  ani^ 
xBo^ty,  vifv^ty  thrae  yearA  aftar  their  first  alUaiMff  widi 
the  Athjsni^fis. 

^fothe  wthyew  of  tbewvfl(Pcl<V>wic8ua»  Aa 
plague  hrokaout  anew  19  Adiens,^  and  agsun  swepi 
Jiway  gre^t  Qimbars. 

fA.M.M7a    AfitJ.C.42fi%    Thucyd.  L  viii.  p.  232r 
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SECTION    IV. 

THK    ATREVXAVS   POSSESS   THBMSCLVSS   OP   PtLUS)  8cc«    SXXTR 
AMD   IBTEVTH   TEARS   OF   THE   WAR. 

I  PASS  over  several  particular  incideDts  of  the  sue- 
(oeeding  campaigns,  which  diflfer  very  Uttle  from  one 
another;  the  Lacedemonians  making  regularly  every 
year  incur^ons  into  Attica^  and  the  Athenians  into 
Peloponnesus  :  I  likewise  omit  some  sieges  in  differ- 
eiit  places  :<  that  of  Pylus,  a  little  city  of  Messema, 
€}Bty  four  hundred  furlongs  >»  from  iiacedemony  was 
one  of  the  most  considerable.  The  Adienians,  head- 
ed by  Demosthenes,  had  taken  that  city,  and  fortified 
themselves  very  strongly  in  it ;  this  was  the  seventh 
ytaat  ci  the  war^  The  L^acedemonians  left  Attica  im- 
mediatdy,  in  order  to  go  and  recover,  if  possible,  that 
phoe;  and  accordingly  they  attacl^ed  it  both  by  sea  and 
land.  Brasidas,  one  <^  their  leaders,  signalized  him« 
self  here  by  the  moat  extraordinary  acts  of  bravery. 
Opposite  to  the  City  was  a  little  island  called  Sphacteria* 
1vbeiK:e  the  beskged  mi^t  be  greatty  annoyed,  and  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour'  duit  up.  They  therefore 
thiew  a  choaen  body  of  Lacedemonians  into  it,  mak^ 
lag  in  aU  four  hundred  and  twenQr,  exclusive  of  the 
Helols.  A  battle  was  ibu^t  at  sea,  in  which  the 
Athenims  were  victorious,  and  accordingly  erected  a 
trophy.  They  surrounded  the  island,  and  set  a  guard 
in  every  part  of  it,  to  prevent  any  of  the  inhabitants 

t  A.  M.  3579.    AnL  J.  C.  425.    Thucyd  L  It.  p.  253^380.    Diod.  I. 
Sii.p.  112—114. 
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from  going  out,  or  any  provisions  from  beii^  brought 
in  to  them. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  being  come  to  Sparta,  the 
magistrate  thought  the  affair  of  the  utmost  importances^ 
and  therefore  came  himself  upon  the  spot,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  better  aUe  to  take  im>per  measures ; 
when  concluding  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  save  those  who  were  in  the  island,  and  that  they  at 
last  must  necessarily  be  starved  out,  or  be  taken  by 
some  other  means,  he  pn^)osed  an  accommodation.  A 
suspension  of  arms  was  concluded,  in  order  to  give 
the  Lacedemonians  time  to  send  to  Athens,  but  upon 
condition  that  in  the  mean  time  they  should  surrender 
up  all  tbar  galleys,  and  not  attack  the  place  either 
by  sea  or  land  till  the  return  of  the  ambassadors :  that 
if  they  complied  with  these  conditions,  the  Athenians, 
would  permit  them  to  carry  provisions  to  those  who 
were  in  the  island,  at  the  rate  of  so  much  for  the  master 
and  tudf  for  the  servant;^  and  that  the  whole  should  be 
done  publicly,  and  in  sight  of  both  armies :  that,  on 
the  other  side,  the  Athenians  diould  be  allowed  to  keep 
guard  round  the  island,  to  prevent  any  thing  fropi 
going  in  or  out  of  it,  but  should  not  attack  it  in  any 
manner :  that  in  case  this  agreement  should  be  infring- 
ed in  tiie  least,  the  truce  would  be  broke  ;  otherwise, 
that  it  should  continue  in  full  force  till  the  return  of 
the  ambassadors,  whom  the  Athenians  obliged  them- 
selves by  the  articles  to  convey  backwards  and  for- 
wards ;  and  that  then  the  Lacedemonians  should  have 
their  ships  restored,  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they 

<  For  the  mastert,  two  \ttic  chanices  of  flour,  maJdng  about  four 
pounds  and  a  half,  two  cotylev,  or  half  pints  of  wiiie>  and  a  piece  of  meat  • 
with  half  this  quantity  jfor  the  servants. 
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had  been  delivered  up.  Such  were  the  articles  of 
the  treaty.  The  Lacedemonians  began  to  [Hit  it  in  ex- 
ecution,  by  surrendering  about  sixty  ships ;  after  which 
they  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens. 

Being  admitted  to  audience  before  the  people,  they 
began  by  saying,  that  they  were  come  to  the  Atheni- 
ans to  sue  for  that  peace  which  they  themselves  were  a 
little  before  in  a  condition  to  grant ;  that  they  now 
might  acquire  the  glory  of  having  restored  the  tran- 
quillity of  all  Greece,  as  the  Lacedeiponians  consented 
to  their  being  arbitrates  in  thb  treaty  :  that  the  dan- 
ger to  which  their  citizens  were  exposed  in  the  island, 
had  determined  them  to  take  such  a  step  as  could  not  but 
be  very  grating  to  the  Lacedemonians  :  however,  that 
their  affairs  were  far  from  being  desperate,  and  there*- 
forej  that  now  was  the  time  to  establish  between  the 
two  republics  a  firm  and  solid  friendship,  because  the 
aflGursof  both  were  still  fluctuating,  and  fortune  had 
not  yet  declared  absolutely  in  &vour  of  either: 
that  the  gods  frequently  abandoned  those  whom  success 
makes  proud,  by  shifting  the  scene,  and  rendering 
them  as  unfortunate  as  they  before  had  been  happy ; 
that  they  ought  to  consider  that  the  fote  of  arms  is  very 
uncertun,  and  that  the  means  to  establish  a  lastii^ 
peace,  b  not  to  triumph  over  an  enemy  by  oppress- 
ing him,  but  to  agree  to  a  reconciliation  on  just  and  rea- 
6(Hiable  terms :  for  then,  conquered  by  generosity  and 
not  by  vidence,  his  future  thoughts  being  all  employed, 
not  on  revenge,  but  on  gratitude,  he  is  delighted,  and 
thinks  it  his  duQr  to  observe  his  engagements  with 
invi(^ble  fiidelity. 
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The  Atheniam  had  now  an  happy  opportuni^  fat 
terminating  the  nifar,  by  a  peace  which  would  have 
been  as  glorious  to  them,  as    advantageous    to  all 
Greece*   But  Cleon,  who  had  a  great  ascendant  over 
the  people,  prevented  its  taking  effect*  They  therefira^ 
answered,  by  his  advice,  that  those  who  were  in  the 
island  should  first  surrender  at  discretion,  and  after* 
wards  be  carried  to  Athene,  on  the  condition  of  being 
fient  back  from  it  as  soon  as  the  Lacedemonians  dx>uld 
have  restm^  the  cities,  8cc.  which  the  Athenians  had 
be^i  forced  to  give  up  by  the  last  treaty ;  and  that 
diese  things  being  done,  a  firm  and  lasting  peacfe  should 
be  concluded.     The  Lacedemonians  demanded  that 
deputies  should  be  appointed,  and  that  the  Atheniant 
shottki  engage  to  ratify  what  they  should  conclude*  But 
Qeon  exclaimed  against  tins  proposal^  and  saidi  it  was 
pl^in  diey  did  not  deal  fairly,  since  they  would  not 
transact  with  the  peq)le,   but  with  particular  men, 
whom  they  might  easily  bribe  ;  -and  that,if  they  had 
any  thing  to  oflRcr,  they  should  do  k  immediately*  The 
Lacedemonians  fining  there  was  no  posubility  fot 
them  to  treat  with  the  people^  without  advising  with  their 
allies,  and  that  if  any  thing  had  been  granted  by  them  to 
their  prejudice,  they  nntst  be  responsible  for  it,  went 
away  without  concludtng  any  thing,  fully  persuaded 
that  they  must  not  expect  equitable  treatment  from  the 
Athenians  in  the  present  state  of  their  afiairs  and  diqK^ 
sition  from  prosperity* 

As  soon  as  they  were  returned  to  Pyhis,  the  suspen* 
sion  ceased  ;  but  when  the  Lacedemonians  came  to 
demand  back  their  ships,  the  Athenians  reflisedto 
give  them  up,  upon  pretence  that  the  treaty  had  been 
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mfiinged  in  some  particulars  of  little  consequence. 
The  Lacedemonians  inveighed  atron^y  against  this 
refusal  as  being  a  manifest  perfidy ;  and  immediately 
prepared  for  war  with  greater  vigor  and  animosity  than 
before.  A  haughty  carriage  in  success,  and  want  of 
&ith  in  the  observation  of  treaties,  never  fail  at  last  to 
invcdve  a  people  in  great  calaEiities.  This  will  appear 
by  what  follows* 

The  Athenians  continued  to  keep  a  strict  guard 
round  the  island,  to  prevent  any  provisions  from  being 
brought  into  it,  and  hoped  they  should  soon  be  ^ble 
to  starve  out  the  inhabitants.  But  the  Lacedemonians 
engaged  the  whole  country  in  their  interest,  by  the 
views  of  gain,  laying  a  heavy  tax  upon  provisions, 
and  giving  such  slaves  tfieir  freedom  as  should  run 
any  into  it.  Provisions  were  therefore  now  brought, 
at  the  hazard  of  men's  lives,  from  all  parts  of  Pelopon- 
nesus^ There  were  even  divers,  who  swam  from  the 
coast  to  the  island,  opposite  to  the  harbour,  and  drew 
after  them  goat  skins  filled  with  pounded  linseed,  and 
poppies  mixed  with  honey. 

Those  who  were  besieged  in  Pylus  were  reduced  to 
almost  the  like  extremities,  being  in  want  both  of 
water  ai^  provisions.  When  advice  was  brought  to 
Athens,  that  their  countrymen,  so  far  from  reducing 
the  enemy  by  famine,  were  themselves  almost  starved, 
it  was  feared,  that  as  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the 
fleet  to  subsist  during  the  winter  on  a  desert  coast 
whfll  belonged  to  the  enemy,  nor  to  lie  at  anchor  in 
so  dangerous  a  road,  the  island  must  by  that  means  be 
less  securely  guarded,  which  would  give  the  prisoners 

VOL.  3.  40 
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an  opportunity  of  escaping.  But  die  circumstance 
they  chiefly  dreaded  was,  lest  the  Lacedemonians, 
after  their  countrymen  were  once  extricated  from  their 
danger,  should  refuse  to  hearken  to  any  conditions  of 
peace ;  so  that  they  now  repented  their  having  refused 
it  when  offered  them. 

Cleon  saw  plainly  that  these  complaints  would  ter* 
minate  in  him.  He  therefore  began  by  asserting,  that 
it  was  all  a  false  report  concerning  the  extreme  want  of 
provisions,  to  which  the  Adienians,  both  within  and 
without  Pylus,  were  said  to  be  reduced.  He  next 
exclaimed,  in  presence  of  the  people,  against  the  su- 
pineness  and  uiactivity  of  the  leaders  who  beaeged 
die  island,  pretending,  diat  were  they  to  exert  tfa<| 
least  bravery,  they  might  soon  take  die  island ;  and 
that  had  he  commanded,  he  would  soon  have  taken  it. 
Upon  this  he  was  immediately  appointed  to  command 
the  expedition ;  Nicias,  who  xtas  before  elected, 
resigning  voluntarily  thaft  honour  to  him,  either  through 
weakness,  for  he  was  naturally  timid,  or  out  of  a  pcdid*^ 
cal  view,  in  order  that  the  ill  success  which  it  was 
generally  believed  Cleon  would  meet  with  in  thb 
enterprise,  might  lose  him  die  favour  of  the  people* 
But  now  Cleon  was  greatly  surprised  as  well  as  embar* 
rassed ;  for  he  did  not  expect  that  the  Athenians 
would  take  him  at  his  word,  he  being  a  finer  talker 
than  soldier,  and  much  more  able  with  his  temgue 
than  his  sword.  However,  he  desired  leave  to  wave 
the  honour  they  offered  him,  for  which  he  mtl^cA 
several  excuses :  but  finding  diat  the  more  he  decline* 
ed  the  command,  the  more  they  pressed  him  to  accqpt 
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it,  he  dianged  hb  note  ;  and  supplying  his  want  of 
courage  with  rodomontade^  he  declared  before  the 
whole  assembly,  with  a  firm  wad  resolute  air,  that  he 
i^ould  bring  in  twenty  days,  those  of  the  island  pris- 
cpers,  or  lose  his  life.  The  whole  assembly,  on  hear- 
mg  those  words,  set  up  a  laugh,  for  they  knew  the 
nan. 

Cleon  however,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  every 
body,  made  good  his  words.  He  and  Demosthenes, 
the  odier  chief,  landed  in  the  island,  attacked  the  ene* 
my  with  great  vigw,  drove  them  from  post  to  post, 
and  gaining  ground  perpetually,  at  last  forced  them  to 
the  extremity  of  the  island*  The  Lacedemonians  had 
stormed  a  fort  thi^  was  thought  inaccessible.  There 
they  drew  up  in  batde  array,  faced  about  to  that  side 
only  where  they  could  be  attacked,  and  defended  them* 
selves  like  so  many  lions.  As  the  engagement  had 
held  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  and  the  soldiers  were 
oppressed  with  heat  and  weariness,  and  parched  with 
thirst,  the  general  of  the  Messenians,  directing  himself 
to  Cleon  and  Demosthenes,  said,  that  all  their  efforts 
would  be  to  no  purpose,  unless  they  chained  their 
enemy's  rear ;  and  promised,  if  they  would  give  him 
but  some  troops  armed  with  missive  weapcms,  that  be 
would  endeavour  to  find  a  passage.  Accordingly,  he 
and  his  followers  climbed  up  certain  steep  and  craggy 
places  which  were  not  guarded,  when  coming  dowtx 
unperceived  into  the  fort,  he  appeared  on  a  sudden  at 
the  backs  of  the  Lacedemonians,  which  entirely 
damped  their  courage,  and  afterwards  completed  their 
overthrow.  They  now  made  but  a  very  feeUe  resist- 
ance, and  being  oppressed  with  numbers,  attacked  on 
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aU  sides,  and  dejected  through  fatigue  and  despair, 
they  began  to  give  way  ;  but  the  Athenians  seized  on 
all  the  passes  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  Cleon  and  De- 
mosthenes, finding  that  should  the  battle  continue,  not 
a  man  of  them  would  escape,  and  being  desirous  of 
carrying  them  alive  to  Athens,  they  commanded  their 
soldiers  todesist,  and  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  by 
a  herald,  for  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  surrender 
at  discretion.  At  these  words,  the  greatest  part  low- 
ered their  shields,  and  clapped  their  hands  in  token  of 
approbation.  A  kind  of  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed 
upon,  and  their  commander  desired  leave  might  be 
granted  him  to  dispatch  a  messenger  to  the  camp,  to 
know  the  resolusion  of  the  generals.  This  was  not 
allowed,  but  they  called  heralds  fix)m  the  coast,  and 
after  several  messages,  a  Lacedemonian  advanced  for- 
ward, and  cried  aloud,  that  they  were  permitted  to  treat 
with  the  enemy,  provided  they  did  not  submit  to  dis« 
honourable  terms.  Upon  this  they  l^ld  a  conference, 
after  which  they  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  were 
kept  till  the  next  day.  The  Athenians  tiien  raising  a 
trophy,  and  restoring  tiie  Lacedemonians  tiieir  dead, 
embarked  for  their  own  country,  after  distributing  the 
prisoners  among  the  several  ships,  and  committing  the 
guard  of  them  to  the  captain  of  the  galleys. 

In  this  batde  one  hundred  and  twenty  eight  Lace- 
demonians fell,  out  of  four  hundred  and  twenty,  ^it^ch 
was  their  number  at  first ;  so  that  there  survived  not 
quite  three  hundred,  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  whom 
were  Spartans,  that  is,  inhabitants  of  tiie  city  of  Sparta. 
The  siege  of  the  island,  to  compute  from  the  beginning 
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of  it,  including  the  time  employed  in  the  truce,  had 
hsted  seventy  two  days.  They  all  now  left  Pylus ; 
and  Cleon's  promise,  though  $o  vain  and  rash,  was 
found  literaUy  true.  But  the  most  surprising  circum- 
stance was  the  capitulation  that  had  been  made; 
for  it  was  believed  that  the  LacedemcMiians,  so  far 
from  surrendering  their  arms,  would  die  sword  in 
hand. 

Being  come  to  Athens,  they  were  ordered  to 
remain  prisoners  till  a  peace  should  b^  concluded, 
provided  the  Lacedemonians  did  not  make  any  incur* 
sions  into  their  country,  for  that  then  they  should  aft 
be  put  to  death.  They  left  a  garrison  in  Pylus.  The 
Messenians  of  Naupactus,  who  had  formerly  possessed 
it,  sent  tlHther  the  flower  of  their  youth,  who  very  much 
infested  the  Lacedemonians  by  their  incursions ;  and 
as  these  Messeniansqx^e  the  language  oiibt  country, 
they  prevailed  with  a  great  number  of  slaves  to  jcmi 
them.  The  Lacedemcmians,  dreading  a  greater  evif, 
sent  several  deputations  to  Athens,  but  to  no  purpose ; 
the  Athenians  being  too  much  elated  with  their  pros* 
perity,  and  especially  their  late  success,  to  listrai  to  any 
terms. 

*  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponne^an  war, 
Artaxerxes  sent  to  the  Lacedemonians  an  ambas* 
sador  named  Artaphemes,  with  a  letter  written  in  the 
Assyrian  language,  in  which  he  said,  that  he  had 
received  many  embassies  from  them,  but  the  purport 
of  them  all  differed  so  widely,  that  he  could  not 
(comprehend  in  any  manner  what  it  was  they  requested: 

*  Thucyd.  I  ir.  p.  285, 286, 
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that  in  this  uncertainty,  he  had  thought  propet  to  send 
aPersian,  to  acquaint  them,  that  if  they  had  any  propo* 
sal  to  make,  they  should  send  a  person  in  whom  they 
could  confide  along  with  him,  from  whom  he  mi^t 
be  exactly  informed  in  what  they  desired.  This 
ambassador,  arriving  at  Eion  on  the  river  Strynum 
in  Thrace,  was  there  taken  prisoner,  about  the  close 
of  this  year,  by  one  of  the  admirals  of  the  Atheniaa 
fleet,  who  sent  him  to  Athens.  He  was  treated  with 
the  utmost  civility  and  respect ;  the  Athenians  being 
extremely  desirous  of  recovering  the  favour  of  the 
king  his  master. 

The  year  following,  as  soon  as  the  season  would 
pem^t  the  Athenians  to  put  to  sea,  they  sent  the  am- 
bassador back  in  one  of  their  ships  at  the  public 
expense ;  and  af^inted  some  of  tlieir  citizens  to  wait 
upon  him  to  the  court  of  Persia,  in  quality  of  ambas* 
sadors.  Upon  landing  at  Ephesus,  they  were  inform* 
ed  that  Artaxerxes  was  dead ;  whereupon  the  Athe- 
nian ambassadors,  thinking  it  not  advisable  to  pro* 
ceed  farther  after  this  news^todc  leave  of  Artapher* 
lies,  and  returned  to  their  own  country. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

1  HIS  chapter  contains  thirteen  years  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  to  the  nineteenth  includvely. 

SECTION  I. 

THE   TERT    SHORT   REIGNS    OF    XBRXBS  II.  AKD  S0GDIANU9,  &C« 

A&TAXERXEs  died  about  the  beginning  of  the  for^ 
ninth  year  of  hb  reign.*  Xerxes,  who  succeeded 
him,  was  the  only  son  which  the  queen  his  wife 
brought  him :  but  he  had  seventeen  others  by  his  con- 
cubines, among  whom  were  S(^ianus,  (who  is  called 
Secondianus  by  Ctesias,)  Ochus,  and  Arsites.  ^  Sogdi« 
anus,  in  concert  with  Phamacias,  one  of  Xerxes's 
eunuchs,  came  insidiously,  one  festival  day,  to  the  new 
king,  who,  after  drinking  too  immoderately,  was  retired 
to  his  chamber,  in  order  to  give  the  fumes  of  the  wine 
he  had  drank  time, to  evaporate ;  where  he  killed  him 

•A.M.35r9.    Ant.  J.  C.  425     Ctes.  c.  zlYii— U.     Diod.  L  xii.  p.  115^ 
»A.M.3580.    Ant.  J.  C. 424 
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without  any  difficulty,  after  he  had  reigned  but  for^ 
five  days  ;  and  was  declared  king  in  his  stead. 

He  was  scarce  on  the  throne,  but  he  put  to  death 
Bagorazus,  the  most  faithful  of  all  his  father's  eunuchs. 
It  was  he  who  had  been  appointed  to  superintend 
the  interment  of  Artaxerxes,  and  of  the  queen,  Xer^ 
xes's  mother,  who  died  the  same  day  with  her  royal 
consort.  After  having  deposited  the  two  bodies  in  the 
mausoleum,  where  the  kings  of  Persia  were  interred, 
hc'found,  ^t  his  return,  Sogdianus  on  the  throne,  who 
did  not  receive  him  favourably,  upon  account  of 
some  difference  with  him  in  the  lifetime  of  hb  ftither. 
But  the  new  king,  did  not  stop  here ;  not  long  after  he 
took  an  opportunity  to  quarrel  with  him,  on  some  tri- 
fling circumstance  relating  to  the  obsequies  of  his 
father,  and  caused  him  to  be  stoned. 

By  those  two  murders,  that  of  his  brother  Xerxes 
and  of  Bagorazus,  he  became  the  horror  of  the  army 
and  nobility,  sathat  he  did  not  think  hiniself  safe  on  a 
throne,  to  which  be  had  forced  his  way  by  such  horrid 
murders.  He  Suspected  that  his  brothers  harboured 
the  like  de^gn ;  and  Ochus,  to  whom  his  father  had 
left  the  government  of  Hyrcania,  was  the  chief  object  of 
his  suspicion.  Accordingly  he  sent  for  him,  with  the 
intention  of  getting  him  murdered  as  soon  as  he  arriv* 
ed.  However  Ochus,  who  sawthroughhis  design,  delay- 
ed coming  upon  various  pretences ;  which  he  continued 
till  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army,  which  he 
openly  declared  he  would  employ,  to  revenge  the  death 
of  his  brother  Xerxes.  This  declaration  brought  over 
to  him  a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  and  several 
governors  of  the  provinces,  they  being  justly  dissatisfied 
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at  Sogdknus^eraelly  and  iU  conduct  They  put  the 
tiara  on  Ocbus's  head,  and  proclaiined  him  king* 
Sogdianus,  secmghtmsdf  abandoned  in  this  manner, 
was  as  mfittn  and  cowardfy  in  the  dight  defence  he 
njade  to  maintain  his  crown^  as  he  had  before  been 
m^st  and  barbarous  in  usurpmg  it.  Contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  best  fiiends,  and  the  ^nsest  persons  who 
still  adhered  to  turn,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  bis 
brother,  who  getting  him  into  his  hands,  caused  him  to 
be  thrown  into  adies,  where  he  died  a  cruel  death. 
^This  was  a  kind  of  punishment  peculiar  to  the 
Persians^  and  exercised  only  oq  great  criminals.  One 
of  the  htfgest  towers  was  filled  to  a  certain  height  with 
adies.  The  criminal  then  was  thrown  headlong  from 
the  top  of  the  tower  into  them  ;  afte^  which, 
the  adies  were  by  a  wheel  turned  perpetualljr  round 
him,  till  he  was  suffocated.  Thus  this  wicked  prince 
lost  his  life  and  onpire,  which  he  enjoyed  six  months 
and  fifteen  days. 

Oehus,  by  the  death  of  Sogdianus,  nowsaw  him- 
self possessed  rfthe  empire.  As  soon  as  he  was  weU 
settled  in  it,  he  changed  ^  his  name  fit>m  Ochus  to 
that  of  Darius.  To  distinguish  him,  historians  add 
Ihe  epithet*  signifying  bastard.  He  reigned  nine- 
teen years. 

Araites,  seeing  in  what  manner  Sogdianus  had  sup- 
idaoted  Xerxes,  and  had  himself  been  dedmmed  by 
Ochus,  meditated  to  serve  the  latter  in  the  same  man- 
ner.   Though  he  was  his  brother  by  the  father'sas 

<VaLMai.l.ix.c.ii.    2  Maccab.  ^.  ^.  1.  iii. 
<A.M.358t    AiitJ.C.4S3.  •N.Ik. 
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well  as  the  mother^  side,  be  opeidjr  revoked  agamsfc 
hun,  and  wsffl  assisted  in  it  by  Artyphius,  son  of  Mega- 
byzus.  Ochus,  whom  hereafter  we  shidl  always  caXL 
Darius,  sent  Artasyras,  one  of  his  genenls,  agiuiial 
Artyphius  ;  and  himself  at  the  head  of  another  annf, 
marched  i^inst  Arsites.  Artyphitn,  with  the  Greciaa 
troops  in  hb  pay,  defeated  twice  the  general-seiit 
against  him.  But  engaging  a  third«time,  the  Greeks 
were  corrupted,  andhe  himself  was  beat  and  forced  to 
surrender,  upon  hb  being  flattered  with  hopes  that  a 
pardon  would  be  granted  him.  The  king  would  have 
had  him  put  to  death,  but  was  diverted  from  that 
resolution  by  queen  Parysatis,  Darius's  asster  and 
queen.  Sht  also  was  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes,  but 
not  by  the  same  mother  as  Darius  :  She  was  an  in- 
triguing, artful  woman,  and  the  king  her  husband  was 
governed  by  her  on  most  occasions.  The  counsel  she 
now  gave  was  perfidious  to  the  last  degree.  She 
advised  him  to  exercise  his  clemency  towards  ArQr* 
phius,  and  ^ow  him  kmd  usage,  in  order  diat  his 
brother  might  hq>e,  when  he  heard  of  hk.treatii^  a 
rebellious  servant  with  so  much  generosky,  that  he 
himself  should  meet  at  least  with  as  mikl  treatment, 
and  thereby  be  prompted  to  lay  down  his  arms.  She 
added,  that  idien  once  he  should  have  seized  that 
prince,  he  might  dispose  of  him  and  Artyphius  as  he 
pleased.  Darius  followed  her  counsel,  ^n^iich  [»oved 
successful.  Arsites  being  infi9nned  of  the  gende 
usage  whichiArtyphius  met  with,  condudrd,  that  as 
he  was  the  king's  brother,  he  should  consequently 
meet  with  still  more  indulgent  treatment ;  and  with 
thb  hope  he  concluded  a  treaty,  and  surrendered  him- 
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sdf.  Darias  was  veiy  much  inclined  to  save  his  life  ; 
but  Parysatis,  by  inctilcating  to  him  that  he  ought  to 
punish  this  rebel  to  secure  himseif,  at  last  prevailed 
with  him  to  pat  hts  brother  to  death,  and  accorditigljr 
he  was  sufibcated  in  ashes  with  ArQrphius.  How- 
ever, Darius  had  a  violent  struggle  with  himself, 
before  he  could  ^ve  orders  for  tins  sacrifice,  having  a 
very  tender  afiection  for  his  brother.  He  afterwards 
put  some  otiier  persons  to  death ;  which  executions 
did  not  procure  him  the  tranqUilKty  he  had  expected 
from  ^em ;  for  his  reign  was  afterwards  disturbed 
with  such  vi<^nt  commotions,  that  he  enjoyed  but 
little  repose. 

'  One  of  die  most  dangerous  commotions  was  occa- 
aoned  by  the  rebellion  of  Pisuthnes,  who  being  gov- 
emor  of  Lydia,  wanted  to  throw  off  his  allegiance  to 
dir  Persian  empire,  and  make  himself  king  in  his 
province.  What  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of 
succeeding  in  diis  attempt,  was,  his  having  raised  a 
connlerable  body  of  Grecian  troops,  under  the  com- 
maad  of  hyam  die  Athenian.  Dafius  sent  Tissa- 
phemes  against  this  rebel,  and  gave  him,  with  a  con- 
siderable army,  the  commissi^  orgovemor  of  Lydia, 
of  which  he  was  to  ifidpossess  Pisuthnes.  Tissa- 
phenies,  who  was  an  artful  man,  and  capable  of  acting 
in  all  diaracters,  found  means  of'  tampering  with  the 
Greeks  under  Pisuthnes  ;  and  by  dmt  of  presents  and 
promises,  brought  over  the  troops  widi  their  general  to 
his  party.  Pisuthnes,  who  I7  this  desertion  was  unable 
to  cany  on  hb  designs,  surrendered  upon  hb  being  flat^ 

'A.M.3590.    Aikt;.C.414.    Ctet.cH. 
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tered  with  the  hopes  of  obtsdning  his  pardon ;  but  ibe 
instant  he  was  lm>ught  befiore  the  ko^,  be  iras 
aefileiiced  to  be  miffocated  in  ashes,  and  acconliii^j 
net  with  the  same  &le  as  die  rest  of  Aesebds.  But 
his  death  did  not  put  an  end  to  aU  tvairi)les;  t  fcr 
Amorges  bb  son,  nHdi  the  remainder  of  his  army,  0l31 
opposed  Tissaphemes;  and  for  two  years  laid  wftsle 
the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  tffl  he  at  last 
was 4aken  by  the  Greeks  (^Peloponnesus,  in  lasus^  a 
ci^  of  Ionia,  add  ddivered  up  by  the  inl»bitattiis  to 
Tissi^hemes,  who  put  him  to  death. 

^  Darius  wad  involved  in  fresh  troubles  by  one  of  fats 
eunuchs.  This  kind  of  officers  had  for  \  many  y^ara 
engrossed  all  power  in  the  ooUrt  of  Persia ;  and  we 
ahall  find  by  the  sfsquel  of  this  history,  that  tliey 
dways  governed  absohitety  in  it*  ^  We  may  know 
l^ir  character,  and  the  danger  to  which  they  expoK 
;prinGes;  by  the  picture  which  Dsacksian,  aflo*  he  had 
resigned  the  empire,  and  reduced  himaelf  to  a  private 
station  ci  life,  drew  ^f  freedmen,  inho  had  §ained  a 
like  ascendafit«aver  the  Roman  emperors.  ^*  Four  <r 
five  pawns,''  says  he,  <^  who  are  closely  iinited,  and 
rcsolitely  determined  to  impose  mi  a  prince,  may  do 
it  ^^eiy  easify.  I%ey  never  show  things  to  him  butin 
such  alightas  they  are  suk  wiU  please.  'Hiey  conceal 
vwhatever  would  contribute  to  enlighten  him  :  and  as 
theyiuajy  besiege  him  ocmdnualtyt  he  cannot  be  inform- 
ed  of  any  tbii«  but  through  their  channel*  and  does 
nothing  but  what  they  think  fit  to  surest  to  him. 
Hence  it  is  that  he  beiftows  employmei^  on  those  he 

•  Thucyd.  L  fiiL  {>.  554*-«6r,  56a  ^CitB.  c.  lii. 

*Vo[ni.  io  Tit.  AureUan.  Inper. 
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on^  to  exclude  from  them  ;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
removes  from  ofioes  such  persons  as  are  most  worthy 
of  filling  tliem.  In  a  word,  the  ibest  [»ince  is  ofiten 
airid  l^  AcBC  men,  dmugh  he  be  ever  so  vigihmt,  and 
evra  suapieious  of  diem.  Quid  mtdta  ?  Ut  Diocletu 
onus  ^fse  dkebai^  bamtSf  euutm^  ofitimus  vendiiwr  im- 

In  diis  manner  was  Darius's  court  governed.  Three 
etmuchs  had  usurped  all  power  in  it ;  ^  an  infaUiUe 
nark  that  a  government  is  bad,  and  the  prince  of  little 
merit.  But  oiie  of  those  three  eumidis,  whose  name 
was  Artoxares,  presided  over,  and  governed  the  rest. 
He  had  £Mihd  Darius's  weak  side,  hf  which  he  inwm- 
alod  himsdf  into  lus  ccH^dence.  He  had  studied  all 
his  passions,  to  know  how  to  indulge  them,  and  gov- 
ern hb  prince  by  their  means.  He  plunged  him  con- 
imualljr  in  pleasures  and  amusementa,  to  engross  lus 
whok  authority  to  htmsetf.  In  fine,  under  the  name 
and  proteotion  of  queen  Farysatis,  to  whose  will  and 
{deasure  he  was  the  most  devoted  of  slaves,  he  dispos- 
ed of  all  the  affiurs  of  die  empire,  and  nothing  was 
transacted  but  by  his  orders.  Intoxicated  by  the  su- 
prene  authority,  which  the  favour  of  his  soverdgn  gave 
him,  he  resolved  to  make  himself  king,  instead  of 
being  prime  muiater;  and  accordingly  formed  a 
design  to  get  Darius  out  of  the  way,  and  afterwards 
aaoend  the  tfarooe«  However,  his  plot  being  (Uscover* 
ed,  he  was  seized  and  delivered  up  to  Farysatis,  who 
put  him  to  a  most  ignominious  and  cnid  death. 

^  ScU  prxcipaum  eise  indicium  non  magni  principls,  magnot  libertos> 
Pltn.  ad  Trajan. 
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^But  the  greatest  miafertune  which  happened  ki 
Darius's  reign,  was  tfie>revok  of  the  Egyptians.  This 
terrible  Uow  fell  aut  the  same  year  with  Pisuthnes's 
rebellion.  But  Darius  could  not  reduce  £g3rpt  as  fat 
had  done  that  rebel.  *  The  Egyptians,  weary  of  the 
Persian  government,  flockedfrom  all  parts  to  Amyrteua 
of  Sais,  who  at  last  was  come  out  of  the  fens  where  he 
had  defended  himself,  firom  the  supprcssian  of  the 
revolt  of  Inarus.  The  Persians  M^re  drove  out,  and 
Amyrteus  proclaimed  kii^  of  Egypt,  ndiere  he 
reigned  six  years. 

Afiber  having  established  himself  securely  on  the 
throne,  and  entirely  expelled  the  Persians  out  of 
Egypt,  he  prepared  to  pursue  them  as  fiu*  as  Phe« 
nicia,  and  had  already  oonoerted  measures  widi  the 
Arabians,  to  attack  them  in  that  country.  News  of 
thb  being  brought  to  the  king  of  Persia,  he  recalled 
the  fl^t  which  he  had  promised  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans, to  empk>y  it  in  the  defence  of  his  own  domin- 
ions. 

Whilst  Darius  was  carrying  on  the  war  in  Egypt 
and  Arabia,  the  Medes  rebelled ;  however  they  were 
defeated,  and  reduced  to  their  allegiance  t^  force  of 
arms.  To  punish  them  for  this  revek,  their  yoke, 
till  then  easy  enough,  was  made  heavier:  a  irte  that 
rebellious  subject  ^ways  experience,  when  die  gov- 
emment,  which  th^  endeavoured  to  throw  off^  gains 
the  upper  hand. 

B  Darius's  arms  seem  to  have  had  the  like  success 
against  the  Egyptians.    Amyrteus  dying  after  he  had 

»  EuMb.  in  Chron.  -  Thocyd.  L  I  p.  9%  73. 

■  Herod.  L  Hi.  e.  15. 
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ra^ed  six  years,  (he  posnbly  was  killed  in  a  battle,) 
Herodotus  observes,  it  was  l^  the  assistance  of  the 
Persians  that  Pausiris  his  son  succeeded  him  in  the 
throne*  To  effect  this,  they  must  either  have  been 
masters  of  Egypt,  or  their  party  the  strongest  in  that 
kingdom. 

.    <»  After  having  crushed  the  rebels  in  Media,  and 
restored  the  affiurs  of  Egypt  to  their  former  situation, 
Darius  gave  Cyrus,  the  yoiihgest  of  his  sons,  the 
supreine  command  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor: 
an  important  commission,  by  which  he  commanded 
sH  the  provincial  governors  in  that  part  of  the  empire. 
I  thought  it  necessary  to  anticipate  times,  and  draw 
together  the  facts  which  relate  to  the  kings  of  Persia ; 
to  prevent  my  being  often  obliged  to  interrupt  the  his* 
tory  of  the  Greeks,  to  which  I  now  return. 


SECTION  II. 

TBS      ATHENIANS      MAKE      THEMSELTE9      MASTERS      OF       THE 
ISLAND   or   C7THBRA,    5cc.   &C. 

THE    EIGHTH    YEAR    OE    THE    WAR. 

The  three  or  four  campaigns  which  followed  the 
reduction  of  the  small  island  of  Sphacteria,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  very  few  considerable  events. 

'  The  Athenians  under  Nicias  took  the  little  island 
of  Cythera,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Lacedemonia,  near 
cape  Malea^  and  fix)m  thence  they  infested  the  whole 
country.  ' 

•  A.  lifL3597.  Ant  J.  C.407. 
tA.M.358a    Ant  J.  0.434.    Thucyd.  1.  ir.  p.  286. 
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"^  Braaidas,  on  the  other  side,  Baardied  towards 
Thrace.  The  Lacodemoiiians  were  kidiicod  bjr  more 
than  one  motive  to  undertake  this  expedition ;  imagin- 
ing they  should  oblige  the  Adienians,  who  had  &Uen 
upon  them  in  their  countr]r,  to  diyide  their  £brces. 
The  inhabitants  of  it  invited  them  thither,  and  offiered 
to  pay  the  army.  In  fine,  they  were  extremely  glad 
to  embrace  that  opportunity,  to  rid  themselves  of  tb^ 
Helots,  whom  they  exited  to  rise  in  rd^ellioo,  from 
the  taking  of  Pylus.  They  had  already  made'  awiy 
wkh  two  thousand  of  them  in  a  most  hmrid  manner. 
Upon  the  specious  pretoice  of  rewarding  merit  even 
in  slaves,  butin  reality,  to  get  rid  of  a  body  of  men  whose 
courage  they  dreaded,  they  caused  prodamatjnn  to  be 
made,  that  such  of  the  Helots  as  had  done  the  greatest 
service  to  the  state  in  the  last  campaigns,  diould  enter 
their  names  in  the  public  regbters,  in  order  for  their 
being  made  free.  Accordingly  two  thousand  gave  in 
their  names.  They  were  carried  in  procession  through 
the  temples,  with  chaplets  of  flowers  on  then-  heads,  as 
if  they  were  really  to  be  set  at  liberty.  After  this  cer- 
emony they  all  disappeared,  and  were  never  heard  of 
more.  We  have  here  an  instance,  in  what  manner 
an  umbrageous  policy  and  power,  when  filled  unth  jeal- 
ousy and  distrust,  excite  men  to  the  commk^on  of  the 
blackest  crimes,  without  scruj^ng  to  make  even  relig- 
ion itself,  and  the  authority  of  the  gods,  subservient 
to  their  dark  designs. 

They  therefore  sent  seven  hundred  Helots  wkh 
Brasidas,  v^hom  they  had  appointed  to  head  this  entei« 

1  Thucyd.  L  iv.  p.  304.^11.    Dlod.  I  xiL  p.  117, 118. 
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fnae.  This  general  brought  over  several  cities,  either 
by  force  or  intelligence,  and  still  more  by  his  wisdom 
and  moderation*  The  chief  of  these  were  Acanthus 
and  Stagyra,  which  were  two  cdonies  from  Andros. 
'  He  also  marched  afterwards  towards  Am[diipdis,  an 
Athenian  colony,  on  the  river  Strymon.  The  inhabit- 
ants immediately  di^tched  a  messenger  to  *  Thucy- 
dides  iht  Athenian  general,  who  was  then  in  Thasus, 
a  little  island  of  the  Egean  sm,  half  a  days  journey 
from  AmphipoUs.  He  instantly  set  sail  with  seven  ships 
diat  were  near  him,  to  secure  the  place  before  Brasidas 
could  seize  it ;  or,  at  worst,  to  get  into  Eion,  which 
lay  very  near  Amphipolis.  Brasidas,  who  was  afraid 
of  Thucydides,  from  his  great  credit  in  all  that  country, 
irtiere  he  was  possessed  ci  some  gold  mines,  made  all 
the  dispatch  imaginable  to  get  thither  before  him,  and 
oSkrtd  such  advanti^ous  conditions  to  the  besieged, 
who  did  not  expect  succours  so  soon,  that  they  surren- 
dered. Thucydides  arrived  the  same  evening  at 
Eion ;  and  had  he  failed  to  come  that  day,  Brasidas 
would  have  taken  possessi<m  of  it  the  next  morning  by 
daybreak.  Although  Thucydides  had  made  aU 
imaginable  dispatch,  the  Athenians  however  chai^d 
him  with  being  the  cause  of  the  taking  of  Amfdiipolis, 
and  accordingly  banished  him. 

The  Athenians  were  greatly  afflicted  at  the  loss  of 
that  city,  as  well  because  they  drew  great  revenues 
from  it,  and  timber  to  build  their  ships^  as  because  it 
was  a  kind  of  gate  for  entmng  Thrace.    They  were 

»  Thucyd.  1.  iv.  p.  820—324. 
•  The  same  i»ho  wrote  the  hutoiy  of  the  Pebpoimesitn  xnr, 
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afinud  that  alt  their  alfies  in  that  neighbourhdod  woaU 
levolt,  especiaUy  as  Brasidas  discovered  great  mode- 
ration and  jttsticei  and  continually  gave  out,  dmt  he 
came  with  no  odier  view  but  to  free  die  country.     He 
declared  to  the  several  nadons,  diat  at  hb  leavings 
Sparta,  he  had  Udcen  an  oadi  in  presence  of  the  magis- 
trates, to  leave  all  those  the  enjoyment  c^  their  liberties 
who  would  conclude  an  alliance  mth  him  ;  and  that 
he  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  most  abandoned  of 
men,  diould  he  employ  oaths  to  ensnare  dieir  credu- 
Bty  :  ^^  For,"  according  to  Bramlas,  *^  a  fraud  ck>ak- 
ed  with  a  specious  pretence,  reflects  infinitely  greater 
dishonour  on  persons  of  high  stations  than  open  vio- 
lence ;  because  the  latter  is  the  effect  of  die  power 
which  fortune  has  put  into  our  hands ;  ai^die  former 
is  founded  wholly  on  perfidy,  which  is  the  pest  of  soci- 
ety.   Now  I,"  said  he,  ^  should  do  a  great  disservice 
to  my  country,  besides  dishonouring  iteteiially,  if,  by 
procuring  it  some  slight  advantages,  I  should  rain 
die  reputation  it  enjoys,  of  being  just  and  feitbfiil  Ul 
its  promises,  which  renders  it  much  more  pow^td 
than  aU  its  forces  united  together,  because  it  acquires 
it  die  esteem  and  confictence  of  other  states.''    Upon 
such  noble  and  equitable  principles  as  diese,  Brasida^ 
always  formed  his  conduct,  believing  that  the  strong- 
est  bidwark  of  a  nation  is  jusdce,  moderatkm,  integrity, 
aad  the  firm  persuasion  which  their  neighbours   mA 
aflies  entertain,  that  they  are  not  so  base  as  to  harbour 
a  design  to  usurp  their  dominions,  or  deprive  diem  of 
their  liberty.    By  this  conduct  he  brought  over  a  great 
number  of  the  enemy's  allies. 
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«  The  Athfflians,  under  the  command  of^Demosthe« 
nes  and  Hippocrates,  had  entered  Beotia,  expecting 
that  several  cities  would  join  them  the  moment  they 
should  appear.    The  Thebans  marched  out  to  meet 
tliem   near  Delium,    A   considerable   engagement 
ensued,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  defeated  and  put 
to  flight    «  Socrates  was  in  this  batde ;  and  Laches, 
ivho  acccnnpanied ,  that  great  man  in  it,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing   testimcmy  of  him  in  Plato,  that  had  the 
rest  of  the  army  behaved  as  gallantly  as  Socrates, 
the  Athenians  would  not  have  sustained  so  great  a  loss 
befcH^  Deliunu    He  was  borne  away  by  the  crowds 
whored,  and  was  on  foot.    Akibiades,  who  was  on 
hcmcbacfc,  when  he  saw  him,  rode  up  to  him,  and  did 
not  stir  from  hiip,  but  defended  him  with  the  utmost 
bravery  from  the  enemy  who  were  pursuing  him« 

After  the  bi|tt)e,  the  victors  besieged  the  city. 
Amcng  otlier  eng^s  employed  by  them  to  batter  it, 
th^  used  ODC  o£  a  very  extraqrdinaiy  kind«  Thi9 
was  a  long  piece  of  timber  cut  into  two  parts,  and 
afterwards  made  hollow  andjoined  again,  so  that  its 
shape  resemUed  veiy  much  that  of  a  flute.  At  one  of 
the  ptida  was  fixed  a  long  iron  tube,  to  which  a  caul* 
dixm  hung ;  so  that  by  blowing  a  large  pair  <^bellow$ 
at  the  other  end  of  the  piece  of  timber,  the  wind  being 
carried  from  thence  into  the  tube,  lighted  a  great  fire 
with  pitch  and  brimstone  that  li^  in  the  cauldron. 
This  engine  being  carried  on  carts  as  fiur  as  the  ram- 
part to  that  pert  where  it  was  lined  widi  stakes  and 
fiuscines,  threw  out  so  great  a  flame,  that  the  rampart 

•  Thocsfd.  L  It.  p.  311—319. 
'Plat  in  Lidi*  p.  111.    In  connr.p.  SSL    Plat  in  Alcib.  p.  195. 
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being  immediately    abandoned,  and  the   palHsades 
burned,  the  city  was  easily  taken. 


SECTION  IIL 

A  tweltxkontb's   truce  is  agrxsd  upov  betwexn  trk 

TWO    STATES,    Scc. 
NI|ITH,   T^NTH,   AND    ELETKNTB    TEARS    07    THB    WAR. 

The  losses  and  advantages  on  both  sides  were 
pretty  equal  ;▼  and  the  two  nations  began  to  grow 
weary  of  a  war,  which  put  them  to  great  expense,  and 
did  not  procure  them  any  real  advantage.  A  truce 
for  a  year  was  therefore  concluded  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Lacedemonians.  The  former  resolved  on  it, 
in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  Brasidas's  con- 
quests; to  secure  their  cities  and  fortresses;  and 
afterwards  to  conclude  a  general  peace,  in  case  they 
judged  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  them.  The  latter 
were  induced  to  it,  in  order  that  by  the  sweets  of 
repose  peace  might  become  desirable  to  their  enemy ; 
and  to  get  out  c^  their  hands  such  of  their  citizens  as 
the  Athenians  had  taken  prisoners  in  the  island  of 
Sphacteria ;  and  which  they  could  never  expect  to  do, 
if  Brasidas  extended  his  conquests  fartfier.  The 
news  of  this  accommodation  sensibly  afflicted  Brasi- 
das, as  it  stopped  him  in  the  midst  of  tus  career,  and 
disconcerted  all  his  projects.  He  could  not  even  pre- 
vail with  himself  to  abandon  the  city  of  Scione,  which 
he  had  taken  two  days  before,  but  without  knowing 

'  A.  M.  3581.    Ant  J.  C.  423.    Thucyd.  1.  iv.  p.  328—333.    Diod.  I 
?ii.  p.  120. 
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that  a  truqe  was  concluded.  He  went  still  farther ; 
and  did  not  scruple  to  take  Mende,  a  little  city  not 
&r  from  Scione,  that  surrendered  to  him  as  the  former 
had  done,  which  was  a  direct  violaticHi  of  the  treaty : 
but  Brasidas  pretended  he  had  other  infractions  to 
object  to  the  Athenians. 

It  will  naturally  be  supposed  that  they  were  far  from 
being  plea^sed  with  this  conduct  of  Brasidas.  Cleon, 
in  all  public  assemblies  was  for  ever  inflaming  the 
minds  of  the  Athenians,  and  blowing  up  the  fire  of 
war.  V  His  great  success  in  the  expedition  of 
Sf^cteria  had  raised  his  credit  infinitely  with  the 
people  :  he  was  now  grown  insupportably  proud,,  and 
his  audaciousness  was  not  to  be  restrained.  He  had  a 
vehement,  impetuous,  and  furious  kind  of  eloquence, 
which  prevailed  over  the  minds  of  his  auditors, 
not  so  much  by  the  strength  of  his  arguments, 
as  by  the  boldness  and  fire  of  his  style  and  utter- 
ance- It  was  Cleon  who  first  set  the  example  of 
bawling  in  assemblies,  where  the  greatest  decorum 
and  moderation  had  till  then  been  observed ;  of 
throwing  his  robe  behind  him,  to  give  him  the  more 
liberty  to  display  his  arms  ;  of  striking  his  thigh ; 
and  of  running  up  and  down  the  rostra  whilst  he  was 
making  his  speech.  In  a  word,  he  first  introduced 
among  the  cn^tors,  and  all  those  who  were  in  public 
emplojrments,  an  ungovernable  licentiousness,  and  a 
contempt  of  decency ;  a  licentiousness  and  contempt, 
whjch  soon  introduced  terrible  irregularities  and  con« 
liision  in  public  affairs. 

If  Plut  m?itt  Niei«9  p.  528. 
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'  Thus  two  men,  each  on  his  own  ^de,  opposed  tfie 
tranquiUiQr  of  Greece,  and  raisedi  but  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent way,  an  invincible  obstacle  to  its  peace.  These 
were  Cleon  and  Brasidas.  The  f(»-mer,  because  the 
war  screened  his  vices  and  malversations ;  and  the 
latter,  because  it  added  a  new  lustre  to  his  virtues. 
And  indeed  it  gave  Cleon  an  opportunity  of  committing 
enormous  egressions,  and  Brasidas  erf*  perfbnnii^ 
great  and  noble  actions.  But  their  death,  which  hap- 
pened about  the  same  time,  made  way  for  a  new  accom- 
modation. 

'  The  Athenians  had  appointed  Cleon  to  command 
the  tro(^  which  were  to  oppose  Braddas,  and  reduce 
those  cities  that  had  revolted  from  their  allegiance. 
The  Athenians  were  solicitous  for  none  of  them  so 
much  as  Amphipolis ;  and  Brasidas  threw  himself  into 
that  ci^  in  order  to  defend  it.  Cleon  had  'written  to 
Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  to  the  king  of  the 
Odomantes,  tofiimish  him  with  as  many  tnx^  as 
possible,  and  with  the  utmost  expedition.  He  waited 
for  them,  and  had  resolved  not  to  march  immediate^ 
towards  the  enemy ;  but  finding  his  sddiers,  who  had 
followed  him  involuntarily,  and  with  regret,  grow 
weary  of  continuing  so  long  inactive,  and  begin 
to  compare  his  cowardice  and  inexperience  with  tfie 
aUlity  and  valor  of  Brasidas,  he  could  no  longer  bear 
their  contempt  and  murmurs  ;  and  imagining  himadf 
a  great  captain  by  his  taking  Sphacteria,  he  now  fim- 
cied  the  same  good  fortune  would  attend  him  at  Am- 

«  Plut  in  Tit  Nlcixt  p.  538. 

y  A.M. 2582.  Ant.  J. C. 433.  Thttc^.  1. iil p. 3i3-351.  Diod.  1. 
Slip.  131, 132. 
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phipolis.  He  therefore  approached  it,  as  he  said,  to 
take  a  view  of  the  place,  and  till  such  time  as  all  his 
forces  should  be  come  up ;  not  that  he  thou^t  he 
wanted  them  for  carrying  that  city,  w  that  he 
doubted  iii  any  manner  his  success,  for  he  was  per- 
suaded that  no  one  would  dare  to  oppose  him,  but  only 
to  enable  him  to  inve^  the  place  on  all  sides,  and 
afterwards  to  take  it  by  storm.  Accordingly  he  encamp- 
ed before  Amphipolis  ;  when  viewing  very  leisurely 
its  situation,  he  fondly  supposed  that  it  would  be  in 
his  power  to  retire  whenever  he  pleased,  without  draw- 
ing  die  sword ;  for  not  a  man  came  out  or  appeared 
on  the  walls,  and  all  the  gates  of  the  city  were  kept 
shut ;  so  that  Cleon  began  to  repent  his  not  having 
brought  the  engines,  imagining  that  he  wanted  only 
these  to  make  himself  master  of  the  city.  Brasidas, 
who  was  perfecdy  well  acquainted  with  Cleon's  dispo- 
sitioh  and  character,  studiously  affected  an  air  of  fear 
and  ceserve,  to  increase  his  temerity,  and  the  good 
opinion  he  had  of  himself:  besides,  he  knew  that 
Cteon  had  brought  with  him  the  flower  of  the  Athenian 
forces,  and  the  chdcest  troops  of  Lemnos  and  of  Im- 
bros.  Accor£n^y  Cleon,  despi^ng  an  enemy  who 
did  not  dare  to  appear  before  him,  but  shut  himself  up 
hi  a  cowardly  manner  in  the  city,  went  boldly  from 
place  to  place,  without  precaution,  or  observing  any 
disc^>line  among  his  soldiers.  Brasidas,  whose  in- 
tentkm  was  to  attack  him  on  a  sudden  before  all  his 
fevres  should  be  come  up,  thought  this  the  critical 
juntture.  He  bad  concerted  proper  measures,  and 
given  the  orders  necessary.  Accordingly,  he  made  a 
sudden  sally  on  the  Athenians,  which  surprised  and 
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disconcerted  them  exceedingly.  Immediatety  the 
left  wing  drew  off  from  the  main  body,  and  fled# 
Brasidas  then  turned  the  whole  force  of  bis  arms 
against  the  right  wing,  which  gave  him  a  warm  recep^ 
tion.  Here  he  was  wounded  and  disabled,  upon 
which  his  soldiers  carried  him  off  unperceived  by  the 
Athenians.  As  for  Cleon,  not  having  resolved  to 
fight,  he  fled,  and  was  killed  by  a  sbldier  who  happen- 
ed to  meet  him.  The  troops  he  commanded  defend^ 
ed  themselves  for  some  time,  and  sustained  two  or 
three  attacks  without  giving  ground,  but  at  last  they 
were  universally  broke  and  routed.  Brasidas  was  then 
carried  into  the  city,  where  he  survived  his  victory 
but  a  few  moments. 

The  whole  army  being  returned  firom  the  pursuit, 
stripped  the  dead,  and  afterward  set  up  a  trophy ;  after 
which  all  the  allies  under  arms  solemnized  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  Brasidas  ina  public  manner;  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  Amphipolis  celebrated  funeral  honours  every 
year  to  his  memory,  as  to  a  hero,  with  games,  combats, 
and  sacrifices.  They  considered  him  as  their  founder ; 
and  to  secure  this  tide  the  better  to  him,  they  demd- 
ished  all  the  monuments  of  him«  who  had  really  been 
so,  so  that  they  might  not  appear  to  owe  their  estab- 
lishment to  an  Athenian,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
their  court  to  the  Lacedemonians,  on  whom  they 
depended  wholly  for  their  security.  The  Athe- 
nians, after  having  carried  off,  with  the  consent  of 
the  victors,  their  dead,  returned  to  Athens,  during 
which  the  Lacedemcxiians  settled  the  affairs  of  Am- 
phipolis. 

•  Agnon  Ihe  Athenian. 
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*  A  siying  is  ascribed  to  the  mother  of,  Brasidas, 
which  strongly  intimates  the  Spartan  character.  As 
some  persons  were  applauding,  in  her  presence,  the 
fine  qualities  and  exalted  actions  of  her  son,  and  de- 
clared him  superior  to  all  other  generals  :  ^^  You  are 
mistaken,"  says  she ;  ^^  my  son  was  a  valiant  man ; 
but  Sparta  has  many  citizens  braver  than  him."  A 
mother's  generosity,  in  thus  preferring  the  glory  of 
the  state  to  that  of  her  son,  was  admired,  and  did  not 
go  unrewarded ;  for  the  ephori  paid  her  public 
honours. 

''After  this  last  engagement,  in  which  the  two  perscms 
who  were  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  peace  lost  their 
lives,  bothnations  seemed  more  inclined  toan  accommo- 
dation, and  the  war  was  suspended  in  a  manner  on  both 
sides.  The  Athenians,  from  the  loss  of  the  batdes  of 
Delium  and  Amphipolis,  which  had  very  much  brought 
down  their  haughtiness,  were  undeceived  with  regard 
to  die  <^inion  they  had  hitherto  entertained  of  their 
own  strength,  which  had  made  thenf  refuse  the  advan- 
tageous o&rs  of  their  enemies.  Besides,  they  were 
afriud  of  the  revolt  of  their  allies,  who,  being  discour- 
aged  by  their  losses,  might  thereby  be  induced  to 
abandon  them,  as  several  had  already  done.  These 
reflections  made  them  strongly  repent  their  not  having 
concluded  a  treaty,  after  the  advantages  they  had 
gained  at  Pylus.  The  Lacedemonians,  on  the  other 
ade,  no  longer  flattered  themselves  with  the  hopes  of 
being  able  to  ruin  the  Athenians  by  laying  waste  their 
oountry,  and  were  besides  dejected  and  terrified  by 

•Biod.  Lxu.p.  133.  ^  Thucyd.  1.  t.  p.  351— 354 

VOL.   3.  43 
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their  loss  in  the  islmd,  the  greatest  they  had  ever  sus- 
tained. Hiey  also  consklered  diat  dieir  country  was 
depc^lated  by  the  garrisons  of  Pylus  and  Cythera  ; 
thait  their  slaves  deserted ;  that  they  had  reascm  to 
dread  a  more  considerable  revolt ;  and  that  as  the 
trace  they  had  concluded  with  the  inhabitants  of  Argos 
was  near  expiring,  diey  had  reason  to  be  apprehendve 
of  being  abandoned  by  some  of  their  allies  of  Pelopon* 
nesus,  as  they  accordingly  were.  These  several  mo« 
tiveSi  eitforced  by  the  desire  they  had  of  recoverii^  die 
prisoners,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  the  most 
considerable  citizens  of  Sparta,  made  them  desire  a 
peace. 

Those  ndio  were  most  solicitotts  for  having  it  con- 
cluded, and  whose  interest  it  was  chiefly  to  wish  it, 
were  tlK  chiefs  of  the  two  states,  viz.  PUstonax  king  of 
Sparta,  and  Nicias  general  of  the  Athenians.  The 
former  was  lately  returned  from  banishment,  to  which 
he  had  been  sentenced,  on  account  of  his  being  sus- 
pected to  have  received  a  l»ibe,  an  order  to  draw  offhis 
tpoops  from  the  Athenian  territories;  and  to  this 
precipitate  retreat  was  ascribed  several  misfortunes 
which  followed  after  it  He  also  was  charged  with 
having  corrupted  by  gifts  the  priestess  (^Ddphos,  who 
had  commanded  the  Spartans  in  the  name  of  the  god 
to  recal  him  from  hb  exile.  Plistonax  was  therefore 
desirous  of  peace,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
reproaches,  which,  on  aocount  of  the  peipetual  calami- 
ties of  the  war,  were  daily  revived.  As  for  Nicias, 
the  most  fortunate  general  of  his  age,  he  was  afraid 
lest  some  unhappy  accident  should  eclipse  hb  glory, 
and  he  wished  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace  in  ease  and 
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tmnquiUity,  and  that  his  country  might  poesesa  the 
same  happiness. 

^  Both  states  b^an  hy  agreeing  to  a  suspensioQ  of 
anns  for  twelve  months^  durmg which,  being  every  day 
together,  and  tasting  the  sweets  of  security  and  repose^ 
and  the  pleasure  of  corresponding  with  their  frienda  and 
with  foreigners,  they  grew  passionately  desirous  of  lead- 
ing an  easy,  undbturbed  life,  remote  from  the  alarms 
of  war,  and  the  horrors  of  blood  and  slaughter.  Th^ 
heard  with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of  joy  the  cho- 
russes  of  their  tragedies  sung,  *^May  spiders  hencefor- 
ward weave  their  cobwebs  on  our  lances  and  shields  1'' 
And  they  remembered  with  pleasure  him  who  said, 
^'  Those  who  sleep  m  the  arms  of  peace,  do  not  start 
from  it  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  and  nothing 
interrupts  their  slumbers  but  the  peaceful  crowing  of 
the  cock.'' 

^  The  whde  winter  was  spent  in  oonferenoes  and  in- 
terviews, in  which  each  party  prcq^osed  their  rights  and 
pretensions.  *At  last,  a  peace  was  concluded  and 
ratified  for  fifty  years ;  one  of  the  chief  articles  of 
which  was,  that  they  should  reciprocally  restore  the 
pisoners  on  each  side«  This  trea^  was  concluded 
ten  years  and  some  days  firom  the  first  dechration  q£ 
the  war.  The  Beotians  and  Corinthians  were  exceeds 
iuglty  disgusted  at  it|  and  for  that  reason  used  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  excite  firesh  troubles.  'But 
Nicias  persuaded  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians 
to  give  the  last  hand  to  this  peace,  by  concluding  an 

c  Thttcyd.  1.  T.  p.  354.    Plut  in  Nlc  p.  528»  539. 
«Dlod.  l.sii.p.122.  •A.M.3583.    Ant  J.  C.  481. 

'  Thucyd.  I.  t.  p.  358,359. 
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alliance  oflkimiYe  and  defensive,  which  would  render 
tiiem  more  formidable  to  those  who  should  deare  to 
tn^eak  with  them ,  and  more  assured  with  rtgsard  to  each 
other.  The  Athenians,  in  consequence  of  this  treaty, 
at  last  restored  the  prisoners  they  had  taken  in  the 
isUnd  of  Sphacteria. 


SECTION  IV. 

ALCIBIADSS'S  CHARACTER.      RANISHMSITT  07  HTPBRBOLUS,   Scc. 
TWELFTH     TEAR    OF   THE   WAR. 

Alcibiaoxs*  began  now  to  advance  himself  in  tbc 
state,  and  appear  in  the  public  assemblies.  Socrates 
had  attached  himself  to  him  for  many  years,  and 
adorned  hi$  mind  with  a  great  variety  of  the  noUest 
erudition. 

The  strict  intimacy  between  Alcibiades  and  Socra- 
tes is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  his 
life.  This  philosopher  observing  excellent  natural 
qualities  in  him,  which  were  greatly  heightened  by  the 
beauty  of  his  person,  bestowed  incrediUe  pains  in 
cultivating  so  valuable  a  plant,  lest,  being  neglected,  it 
should  wither  as  it  grew,  and  absolutely  degenerate. 
And  indeed,  Alcibiades  was  exposed  to  numberiess 
dangers;  the  greatness  of  his  extraction,  his  vast 
Hches,  the  authority  of  his  family,  the  credit  of  hb 
guardians,  his  personal  talents,  his  exquisite  beau^, 
and,  still  more  than  these,  the  flatteiy  and  complaisance 
of  all  who  approached  him.    One  would^^jre  con- 


eluded,  says  Phitarch,  that  fortune  ^  surrd^lBed  and 

<  Plat,  in  Alcib.  p.  193,  h  194. 
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invested  him  with  all  these  pretended  advantages,  as 
with  so  many  ramparts  and  bulwarks,  to  render  him 
inaccesuUe  and  invulnerable  to  all  the  darts  of  philos^^ 
Ofhy  ;  those  salutary  darts  which  strike  to  the  very 
heart,  and  leave  in  it  the  strongest  incitements  to 
virtue  and  solid  glory.  But  those  very  obstacles  re- 
doubled the  zeal  of  Socrates. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  endeavours  that  were 
used  to  divert  this  young  Athenian  from  a  corres- 
pondence which  alone  was  capable  of  securing  him 
from  so  many  snares,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  it. 
As  he  had  abundance  of  wit,  he  was  fully  sensible  of 
Socrates's  extraordinary  merit ;  and  could  not  resist 
die  diarms  of  his  sweetly  insinuating  eloquence,  which 
at  that  time  had  a  greater  ascendant  over  him  than  the 
allurements  of  pleasure.  He  was  so  zealous  a  disciple 
of  that  great  master,  that  he  followed  him  wherever  he 
went,  took  the  utmost  delight  in  his  conversation,  was 
extremely  well  pleased  Mrith  his  principles,  received  his 
instructions  and  even  his  reprimands  with  wonderful 
docility,  and  would  be  so  moved  with  his  discourses 
as  even  to  shed  tears,  and  abhor  himself ;  so  weighty 
was  the  force  of  truth  in  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  and  in  so 
ugly  and  odious  a  light  did  he  expose  the  vices  to  which 
Alcibiades  abandoned  himself. 

Alcibiades,  in  those  moments  when  he  listened  to 
Socrates,  differed  so  much  from  himself,  that  he 
appeared  quite  another  man.  However,  hb  head- 
strong,  fiery  temper,  and  hb  natural  fondness  for 
pleasure,  which  was  heightened  and  inflamed  by  the 
dbcoutses  and  advice  of  young  people,  soon  plunged 
him  into  his  former  irregularities,  and  tore  him,  as  it 
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were,  from  his  master;  who  was  obliged  to  run  aftnr 
him  as  after  a  slave  who  had  escaped.  This  vicissi- 
tude of  flights  and  returns,  of  virtuous  rescdalioos  and 
i^lapses  into  vice,  continued  a  long  time ;  but  still  So- 
crates was  notdisgusted  by  his  levity,  and  always  flatter- 
ed himself  with  the  hope  of  bringing  him  back  to  his 
duty.  And  hence  certainly  arose  the  s^xmg  mixture 
of  good  and  evil,  that  always  appeared  in  his  conduct ; 
the  instructi(nis  which  his  master  had  given  him, 
sometimes  prevailing;  and  at  other  times,  the  fire 
o(  his  passions  hurrying  him,  in  a  manner  against 
hb  own  will,  into  things  of  a  quite  opposite  nature. 

This  intimacy,  which  continued  as  long  as  they 
lived,  did  not  pass  uncensured.  But  some  persons  ^ 
of  great  learning  pretend,  that  these  censures  and 
suspicions,  when  duly  examined,  quite  disappear; 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  effect  of 
the  malice  of  the  enemies  of  both.  Plato,  in  one  of 
his  dialogues,  gives  us  a  conversation  between  Socra* 
tes  and  Alcibiades,  by  which  the  genius  and  charac* 
ter  of  the  latter  may  be  known,  who  henceforward 
will  have  a  very  great  share  in  the  aSsars  odhc  repub- 
lic of  Athens.  I  shall  make  a  very  short  extract  from 
it  in  this  place,  which  I  hope  will  not  diqdease  my 
readers. 

^  In  this  dialogue,  Socrates  is  introduced  conver^ng 
with  Alcibiades,  who  at  that  time  was  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  Pericles.  He  was  then  very  young,  and 
had  been  educated  like  the  rest  of  the  Athenians  ;  that 

k  Abbe  Frag^er  justifies  Socrates  in  one  of  hii  disfeitations.  Mem* 
of  the  Academy  of  BeUet  Lettret,  torn.  it.  p.  373. 

<Plut.iii.Alcib.I. 
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is,  he  had  been  taught  polite  literature,  and  to  play  on 
instruments,  and  had  practised  wresding  and  other 
bodily  exercises.  It  does  not  appear  that  Pericles 
had  hitherto  taken  much  pains  in  Alcibiades's  educa- 
tion, a  fait  too  common  in  the  greatest  men,  since  he 
had  put  him  under  the  tutorage  of  Zopyrus,  a  Thra- 
cian,  a  man  far  advanced  in  years,  and  who,  of  all  Peri- 
cles'sslaves,  bodi  from  his  turn  of  mind  and  age,  was  the 
least  qualified  to  educate  this  young  Athenian.  And 
indeed  Socrates  told  Alcibiades,  that  should  he  com- 
parehim  with  the  youths  of  Lacedemonia,  whodisplay- 
ed  a  ^Mrit  of  valor,  a  greatness  <^  soul,  a  strong  desire 
of  glory,  a  love  of  labour,  attended  with  gentleness, 
modes^,  temperance,  and  a  perfect  obedience  to  the 
laws  and  discipline  of  Sparta,  he  would  seem  a  mere 
child  to  them.  Nevertheless,  his  high  birth,  his  riches, 
the  great  families  he  was  related  to,  and  the  authority  of 
his  guardian ;  all  these  things  had  conspired  to  make 
him  exceedingly  vain  and  haughty.  He  was  full  of 
esteem  fiir  himself,  and  of  contempt  for  all  others.  He 
was  preparii^  to  enter  upon  the  administration  of  the 
puUic  afi&irs,  and  promised  himself  no  less  than  to 
eclipse  entirely  the  glory  of  Pericles,  and  to  attack  the 
king  of  Persia  even  upon  hb  throne.  Socrates  seeing 
him  gomg  to  mount  the  rostra,  in  order  to  give  the 
people  some  advice  relating  to  the  public  affairs,  de- 
monstrates to  him,  by  various  questions,  and  byAlcib* 
iades's  answers,  that  he  is  quite  ignorant  of  the  a&ini 
aboiftt  which  he  is  going  to  speak,  as  he  had  never 
studied  them  hunself,  nor  been  informed  in  them  by 
others.  After  making  Alcibiades  confess  this,  he 
paints,  in  the  strongest  colours,  the  absurdity  c^  his 
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conduct,  and  makes  him  fully  sensible  of  it.  What, 
says  Socrates,  would  Amestris  the  mother  of  Aita- 
xerxes,  who  then  reigned  in  Persia,  say,  were  she 
to  hear,  that  there  is  a  man  now  in  Athens  who  is 
meditating  war  against  her  son,  and  even  intends  to 
dethrone  him  ?  she  doubdess  would  suppose  him  to 
be  some  veteran  general,  a  man  of  intrepid  courage, 
of  great  wisdom,  and  the  most  consummate  experi- 
ence :  that  he  is  able  to  raise  a  mighty  army,  and 
march  it  wherever  he  pleases ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  has  long  before  taken  the  proper  measures  for 
putting  so  vast  a  design  in  execution.  But  were  she 
to  hear  that  there  are  none  of  these  circumstances,  and 
that  the  person  in  question  is  not  twenty  years  old ;  that 
he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  public  affairs ;  has  not  the  least 
knowledge  of  war,  and  no  credit  with  the  citizens  or 
the  allies ;  would  it  be  possible  for  her  to  refrain  from 
laughing  at  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  such  an  en- 
terprise ?  This  nevertheless,  says  Socrates,  directing 
himself  to  Alcibiades,  is  your  picture  ;  and  unhappily 
resembles  most  x>f  those  who  thrust  themselves  into  the 
public  employments.  Socrates  however  excepts  Per- 
icles on  this  occasion ;  his  solid  merit  and  exalted  repu- 
tation being  acquired  by  his  close  study,  during  a  long 
course  of  years,  of  every  thing  capable  of  forming  hb 
mind,  and  of  qualifying  him  for  public  employments. 
Alcibiades  could  not  deny  that  this  was  his  case ;  he 
was  ashamed  of  hb  conduct,  and  blushing  to  see  him- 
self so  void  of  merit,  he  asks  how  he  must  act  for  the 
attainment  of  it.  Socrates  being  unwilling  to  discour- 
age his  pupil,  tells  him,  that  as  he  b  so  young,  these 
evib  might  be  remedied  ;  and  afterwards  continual)^ 
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gave  him  the  wisest  counsels.  He  had  ratire  leisure 
to  improve  from  them ;  as  upwards  of  twenQr  years 
(lassed  between  this  conversation  and  his  enga^ng  in 
public  affairs. 

Alcibiades  was  of  a  convertible  genius,  would  take 
any  impression  which  the  difference  of  times  and  cir- 
cumstances might  require,  still  veering  either  to  good 
or  evil,  with  the  same  facility  and  ardour,  and  shifting 
almost  in  an  instant  from  one  extreme  to  its  opposite ; 
80  that  people  applied  to  him,  what  Homer  observes  ot 
the  land  of  l^gypt,  ^*  That  it  produces  a  great  number 
d  vary  excellent  medicinal  drugs,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  many  poisons.'^  ^  It  might  be  said  of  Alcib- 
iades, that  he  was  not  one  single  man,  but,  if  so  bold 
an  expression  might  be  used,  a  compound  of  several 
men ;  either  serious  or  gay ;  austere  or  afiable ;  an  im- 
perious master,  or  a  groveling  slave ;  a  friend  to  virtue 
and  the  virtuous,  or  abandoned  to  vice  and  vicious 
men ;  capable  of  supporting  the  most  painful  fatigues 
and  toils,  or  insatiably  desirous  of  voluptuous  delights. 

^  His  irregularities  and  dissolute  conduct  were 
become  the  talk  of  the  whole  city;  and  Alcibiades 
would  very  willingly  have  put  a  stop  to  these  reports, 
but  without  changing  his  course  of  life,  as  appears 
from  a  saying  of  his.  Hi  had  a  very  handsome  dog, 
of  a  prodigious  size,  which  had  cost  him  seventy 
mina,"*  or  three  thousand  five  hundred  French  livres. 
By  this  we  find  that  a  fondness  for  dogs  was  of  great 

^  Qjiemm  hominem  secttm  attulit  ad  not.    Javeiud. 

1  Plitt  in  Alcib.  p.  195. 

•  AboQt  1601.  sterling.  The  Attic  mina  was  worth  100  drachiDt,  and 
the  drachm  ten  pence,  French  money. 

VOL.  3.  44 
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antiquity.  Alcibiades  caused  his  tail,  which  was  the 
greatest  beauty  he  had  about  him,  to  be  cut  oE  His 
friends  censured  him  very  much  on  that  account,  and 
said,  that  the  whole  city  blamed  him  veiy  much  for 
spoiling  the  beau^  of  so  handsome  a  creature. 
"  This  is  the  very  thing  I  want,"  replied  Alcibiades 
with  a  smile ;  ^^  I  would  have  the  Athenians  dis- 
course about  what  I  have  done  to  my  dog,  that  they 
may  not  entertain  themselves  with  saying  worse 
things  of  me." 

'^  Among  the  various  passions  that  were  discovered 
in  him,  the  strongest  and  most  prevailing  was  a 
haughty  turn  of  mind,  which  would  force  all  things  to 
submit  to  it,  and  could  not  bear  a  superior,  or  even 
an  equal.  Although  his  birth  and  uncommon  talents 
smoothed  the  way  to  his  attaining  the  highest  emptoy- 
ments  in  the  republic,  there  was  nothing  however  to 
which  he  was  so  fond  of  owing  the  credit  and  authori^ 
he  wanted  to  gain  over  the  people,  as  to  the  force  of  his 
eloquence,  and  the  persuasive  grace  of  his  orations. 
To  this  his  intimacy  with  Socrates  might  be  of  great 
stervice. 

""  Alcibiades,  with  such  a  cast  of  mind  as  we  have 
here  described,  was  not  bom  for  repose,  and  had  set 
every  eogine  at  Work  to  traverse  the  treaty  lately  con- 
eluded  between  the  two  states ;  but  not  succeeding  in 
his  attempt,  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  its  taking 
effect.    He  was  disgusted  at  the  Lacedemonians,  be- 

■  T»  f  ixoFiixo*  «*i  t$  ^twfietnrtf.    Plut  in  Alcib/p.  195, 196. 

•A.M.3584.  Ant  J.  0.430.  Thucyd.  I  t.  p.  368— STB.  Piot;U 
Mctb.  p.  197, 198. 
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cause  they,  directed  themselves  only  to  Nicias,  of 
whom  they  had  a  very  high  (pinion ;  and  on  the  con- 
traiy  seemed  to  take  no  manner  of  notice  of  him, 
though  his  ancestors  had  enjoyed  the  rights  of  hospi- 
tality  among  thetn. 

The  first  thing  he  did  to  infringe  the  peace  was  this : 
having  been  informed  that  the  people  of  Argos  only 
wanted  an  opportunity  to  break  with  die  Spartans, 
whom  they  equally  hated  and  feared,  he  flattered  them 
secretly  with  the  hopes  that  the  Athenians  would  suc- 
cour them,  by  su^esting  to  them,  that  they  were 
ready  to  break  a  peace  which  was  no  way  advanta- 
geous to  them. 

And  indeed  the  Lacedemonians  were  not  very 
careful  to  observe  the  several  conditions  of  it  relig- 
iously,  having  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Beo* 
tians,  in  direct  oppo^tion  to  the  design  and  tenor  of 
the  treaty;  and  having  surrendered  up  the  fatt  of 
Panacton  to  the  Athenians,  not  fortified,  and  in  the 
conditicm  it  was  in  at  the  concluding  of  the  treaty,  as 
they  had  stipulated  to  do,  but  quite  dismantled* 
Akibiades,  observing  the  Athenians  to  be  extremdy 
exasperated  at  thb  breach  of  faith,  did  his  utmost  to 
widen  the  Afierence  ;  and  taking  this  opportuniQr 
to  embarrass  Nicias,  he  had  made  him  odious  to  the 
people,  by  causing  them  to  entertain  a  su^cion  of 
his  being  too  strongly  attached  to  theLacedemonians ;  y" 
and  by  chargmg  him  with  crimes  which  were  ndt 
aitc^[ether  improbable,  though  they  were  absolutely 
&l8e. 

This  new  attack  quite  disconcerted  Nicias ;  but 
happily  for  him  there  arrived  at  that  .very  instant  am- 
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bassadors  firom  Lacedemonia,  who  were  invested  with 
full  powers  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  divisions.  Being 
introduced  into  the  council  or  senate,  they  set  forth 
their  complaints,  and  made  their  demands,  which 
every  one  of  the  members  thought  very  just  and  rea- 
sonable. The  people  were  to  give  them  audience  the 
next  day.  Alcibiades,  who  was  afraid  they  would 
succeed  with  them,  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
engage  the  ambassadws  in  a  conference  with  him. 
He  represented  to  them,  that  the  council  alWays 
behaved  with  the  utmost  moderation  and  humanly 
towards  those  who  addressed  them;  but  diat  the 
people  were  hau^ty  and  extravagant  in  their  preten- 
sions ;  ^that  should  the  ambassadors  mention  fiill 
powers^  they,  the  people,  would  not  fail  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance,  and  oUige  them  to  agree  to 
whatever  they  should  take  into  their  heads  to  ask.  He 
concluded  with  assuring  them,  that  he  would  assist  diem 
with  all  his  credit  in  ordo*  to  get  Pylus  restored  to  dicm; 
to  prevent  the  alliance  with  the  peo(rfeof  AigoS|«idto 
get  that  with  them  renewed :  and  he  couHrmcd  aO 
these  promises  with  an  oath.  The  ambassMkn  were 
extremely  well  pleased  widi  thb  oonfoeDoe,  and 
greatly  admired  die  profound  policy  and  vast  abStks 
of  Alcibiades,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  an  extraor- 
dinary man  ;  and  indeed,  they  were  not  mistaken  in 
dieir  conjecture. 

On  the  morrow,  the  people  being  asacnihlfd,  the 
ambassadors  were  introduced.  AkSiiadesadmltiiem, 
in  the  mildest  terms,  the  subject  of  their  embassy,  and 
the  purport  of  the  powers  with  yiAach  they  wane  invest- 
ed  They  immediately  answered,  that  they  wcve< 
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to  propose  an  accommodation,  but  were  not  empower- 
ed, to  conclude  any  thing.  The$e  words  were  no 
sooner  spoke,  but  Alcibiades  exclaims  against  them  ; 
declares  them  to  be  treacherous  knaves  ;  calls  upon 
the  council  as  witness  to  the  speech  they  had  made 
the  night  before ;  and  desires  the  people  not  to  be- 
lieve or  hear  men  who  so  impudently  advanced  false- 
hoods, and  spoke  and  prevaricated  so  unaccountably, 
as  to  say  one  thing  one  day,  and  the  very  reverse  the 
next. 

Words  could  never  express  the  surprise  and  confusion 
with  which  the  ambassadors  were  seized,  who,  gazmg 
wildly  on  one  another,  could  not  believe  either  their 
eyes  or  ears.  Nicias,  who  did  not  know  the  treach- 
erous ^ratagem  c^  Alcibiades,  could  not  conceive  the 
motive  of  this  change,  and  tortured  his  brain  to  no 
purpose  to  find  out  the  reason  of  it.  The  people  were 
that  moment  going  to  send  for  the  ambassadors  of 
Aigos,  in  order  to  conclude  the  lei^e  with  them ;  when 
a  great  earthquake  came  to  the  assistance  of  Nicias, 
and  broke  up  the  assembly.  It  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  he  prevailed  so  far,  in  that  (^next  day,  as  to 
have  a  stop  put  to  the  jnoceedings,  till  such  time  as 
ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  Lacedemon.  Nicias 
was  a[^inted  to  head  them;  but  they  returned  with- 
out having  done  the  least  good.  The  Athenians  then 
repented  veiy  much  their  having  delivered  up,  at  his 
persuauon,  the  prisoners  they  had  taken  in  the  island, 
and  who  were  related  to  the  greatest  families  in  ^;>arta . 
However,  though  the  people  were  highly  exasperated 
at  Nicias,  they  did  not  proceed  to  any  excesses  against 
him,   but  only  appointed  Alcibiades  their  general; 
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made  a  league  with  the  inhabitants  of  Mantinea  and 
Elis,  who  had  quitted  the  pvty  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
in  which  the  Argives  were  inchided,  and  sent  tnx^s 
to  Pylus,  to  lay  waste  Lacooia.  In  this  manner  they 
again  involved  themselves  m  the  war  which  d)ey  were 
so  lately  desirous  of  avrnding. 

Plutarch,*^  after  relating  the  intrigue  of  AkibiadeSi 
adds,  ^^  No  odc  can  approve  the  methods  he  employed 
to  succeed  in  his  design  ;  however,  it  was  a  master 
stroke  to  disunite  and  shake  almost  every  part  of 
Pelopomiesus  in  this  manner,  and  raise  up,  in  one  day, 
80  many  enemies  agunst  the  Lacedemonians.^'  In 
my  opinion,  this  b  too  soft  a  censure  of  so  knavish  and 
perfidious  an  action,  which,  how  successful  soever  it 
might  have  been,  was  notwithstanding  horrid  in  itself, 
and  of  a  nature  never  to  be  sufl&ctently  detested. 

*  There  was  in  Athens,  a  citizen,  Hjrperbolus  by 
name,  a  very  wicked  man,  whom  the  comic  poets 
generally  made  the  object  of  their  raillery  and  invec- 
tives* He  was  hardened  in  evil,  and  become  insensi- 
ble to  in&my,  by  renouncing  all  sentiments  of  lionom\ 
which  could  only  be  the  efiect  of  a  soul  abandoned  en- 
tirely  to  vice.  Hyperbolus  was  not  agreeaUe  to  any 
one ;  and  yet  the  people  made  use  of  him  to  humble 
diose  in  high  stations,  and  involve  them  in  difficulties. 
Two  citizens,  Nicias  and  Alcil»ades,  engrossed  at  that 
time  all  the  authority  in  Athens.  The  dissolute  life  of 
the  latter  shocked  the  Athenians,  who  besides  dreaded 
his  audaciQT'^  and  haughtiness.     On  the  other  side, 

pinAlcib.p.l9& 
1  Plut  in  /Mb.  p.  196, 197.    In  Nic.  p.  530, 531. 
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Nicias,  hj  always  opposing,  without  the  least  reserve, 
their  unjust  desires,  and  by  obliging  them  to  take  the 
most  useful  measures,  was  become  very  odious  to  them. 
One  would  have  imagined,  that  as  the  people  were 
thus  alienated  from  both,  they  would  not  have  failed  to 
put  the  ostracism  in  force  against  one  ci  them.    Of 
the  two  parties  which  prevailed  at  diat  time  in  the  city, 
one,  which  consisted  of  the  young  men  who  were  eager 
for  war,  the  other  of  the  old  men  who  were  desirous 
for  peace ;  the  former  endeavoured  to  procure   the 
banishmeot  of  Nicias,  and  the  latter  of  Alcibiades.  Hy* 
perbdus,  whose  only  merit  was  \m  impudence,  in  hopes 
of  succeeding  whichsoever  of  them  should  be  removed, 
declared  openly  against  them,  and  was  eternally  exas- 
perating the  people  against  both.    However,  the  two 
factions  being  afterwards  recondled,  he  himself  was 
banished  by,  and  put  an  end  to  the  ostracism,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  demeaned  in  being  emjdoyed 
against  a  man  <^  so  base  a  character ;  for  hitherto 
there  was   a  kind  <^  honour  and  dignity  annexed 
to    this   punishment    Hyperbolus  was  therefore  the 
last  who  was  sentenced  by  the  ostracism ;  as  Hippar- 
ehus,  a  near  relation  of  Pisistratus  the  tyrant,  had  been 
the  first. 

SECTION  V. 

4LCIBIADIS  SKGAOKS  TBK  ATHENIANS  IN  TBE  WAR   OF  SICU.T. 
SIZTBENTH    AMD    SETSMTSBNTH    YBAB8    Of    THE    WAE. 

I  PASS  over  several  inconsiderable  events,'  to  hasten 
to  the  relation  of  that  of  the  greatest  importance,  the 

«  A.  U.  3588.    Ant  J.  C.  416.    Thucy^  I.  viii,  p.  3507-409- 
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expedition  of  the  Athenians  into  Sicily,  to  which  they 
were  especially  excited  by  Alcibiades.  This  is  the 
sixteentfi  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

'  Alcibiades  had  gained  a  surprising  ascendant  over 
the  minds  of  the  people,  though  they  were  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  his  character.  For  his  great  qual- 
ities were  united  with  sdll  greater  vices,  which  he  did 
not  take  the  least  pains  to  conceal.  He  passed  his  life 
in  such  an  excess  of  luxury  and  voluptuousness  as  was 
a  scandal  to  that  city.  Nothing  was  seen  in  his  house 
but  festivals,  rejoicings,  and  parties  of  pleasure  and 
debauchery.  He  showed  very  little  regard  to  the  cus- 
toms of  his  country,  and  less  to  religion  and  the  gods. 
All  persons  of  sense  and  judgment,  besides  the  strong 
aversion  they  had  for  his  irregularities,  dreaded  ex- 
ceedingly the  consequences  of  his  audacit|r,  profusion, 
and  utter  contempt  of  the  laws,  which  they  considered 
as  so  many  steps  by  which  Alcibiades  would  rise  to 
t3rrannical  power. 

Aristophanes,  in  one  of  his  comedies,*  shows  admir- 
ably well,  in  a  single  verse,  the  disposition  of  the 
people  with  regard  to  him  :  *^  They  hate  Alcibiades," 
says  he,  ^*  and  yet  cannot  do  without  him."  And  in- 
deed the  prodigious  sums  he  squandered  on  the  people; 
the  pompous  ^mes  and  shows  he  exhibited  to  please 
them  ;  the  magnificent  and  almost  incredible  presents 
which  he  made  the  city  ;  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his 
whole  person ;  his  eloquence,  his  bodily  strength, 
joined  to  his  courage  and  experience  :  in  a  word,  this 
assemblage  of  great  qualities  made  the  Athenians  wink 

•  nut  in  Alcib.  p.  198—300.    In  Nic.  p.  531. 
*  The  Froft,  act  5»  scene  4« 
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at  his  &ults,  and  bear  them  patiently,  always  endeav* 
ouring  to  lessen  and  screen  them  under  soft  and 
iavouralde  names  ;  fof  they  called  them  sports,  polite 
pastimes,  and  indications  of  his  humanity  and  good 
nature. 

Timon  the  man  hater,  morose  and  savage  as  he  was, 
formed  a  better  judgment  of  thb  conduct  of  Alcibi* 
ades.  Meeting  him  one  day  as  he  was  coming  out 
of  the  assembly,  vastly  pleased  at  his  having  been 
gratified  in  all  his  demands,  and  to  see  the  greatest 
honours  paid  him  by  the  people  in  general,  who  were 
attending  him  in  crowds  to  his  house ;  so  &r  firom 
shunning  him  as  he  did  all  other  men,  on  the  contrary 
he  ran  to  meet  him,  and  stretching  out  his  hand  to  him 
in  a  firiendly  way ; "  Courage,  my  son,'^  says  he,"  thou 
dost  right  in  pushing  thy  fortune,  for  thy  advancement 
will  be  the  ruin  of  all  these  people.^'  The  war  of  Sicily 
will  show  that  Timon  was  not  mistaken. 

The  Athenians,  from  the  time  of  Pericles,  had  medi- 
tated the  conquest  of  Sicily.  However,  that  wise 
guide  had  always  endeavoured  to  check  this  ambitious 
and  wild  project.  He  used  frequently  to  inculcate  to 
them,  that  by  living  in  peace,  by  supporting  their  fleet, 
by  contenting  themselves  with  the  conquests  they  had 
already  gained,  and  by  not  engaging  in  hazardous 
enterprises,  they  would  raise  their  city  to  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  be  always  superior  to  their  enemies.  The 
authoriQr  he  had  at  that  time  over  the  people,  though 
it  kept  them  fitnn  invading  Sicily,  could  not  suppress 
the  desire  they  had  to  conquer  it,  and  their  eyes  were 
continually  upon  that  island.    *  Some  time  after  Peri* 

»D;od.l.»i.p.99. 
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cles's  death,  the  Leontines  being  invaded  by  die  Syra^ 
cusans,  had  sent  a  deputation  to  Athens/to  demand 
aid.  They  were  originally  of  Chalcis,  an  AAenian 
colony.  ThecUef  of  the  deputies  wasGoigias,afiunous 
rhetorician,  who  was  reputed  the  most  eloquent  man 
of  his  time.  His  elegant  and  florid  diction,  he^ten- 
ed  by  shining  figures  which  he  first  employed,  charm- 
ed the  Athenians,  who  were  prodigioudy  afiected  widi 
the  beauties  and  graces  of  eloquence.  Accordingly 
the  alliance  was  ccmcluded,  and  they  sent  ships  to 
Rhegium  to  the  aid  of  the  Leontines*  The  year  fol- 
lowing they  sent  a  greater  number.  Two  years  after 
they  sent  a  new  fleet,  something  stronger  than  the 
former ;  but  the  Sicilians  having  put  an  end  to  all 
their  divisions,  by  the  advice  of  Hermocrates,  the  fleet 
was  sent  back  ;  and  the  Athenians  not  being  able  to 
prevail  with  themselves  to  pardon  their  generab  for 
not  conquering  Sicily,  sent  two  of  them,  Pythodorusi 
and  Sophocles,  into  banishment ;  and  sentenced  the 
^rd,  Emymedon,  to  pay  a  heavy  fine ;  their  prosper- 
ity havmg  blinded  them  to  so  prodigious  a  degree,  that 
they  were  persuaded  no  power  was  able  to  resbt  them. 
They  made  several  attempts  afterwards ;  and  upon 
pretence  of  sending  fix>m  time  to  time  arms  and  sold* 
lers  to  such  cities  as  were  unjustly  treated  or  oppressed 
by  the  Syracusans,  they  by  that  means  were  preparing 
to  invade  them  with  a  greater  force^  ^ 

But  the  person  iidio  most  inflamed  this  ardour  was 
Alcibiades,  by  his  feeding  the  people  with  splendid 
hopes,  with  which  he  himself  was  ever  filled,  or  rather 
intoxicated.  He  was  every  night  in  hb  dreams  taking 
Carthage,  subduing  Afiica,  crossing  fix>m  thence  into 
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Italy,  and  possesdng  himself  of  all  Pdloponnesus ;  look- 
ing upon  Sicily  not  as  the  scope  and  end  of  this  war, 
but  as  the  be^iuiing  and  the  first  step  of  the  exploits 
he  revolved  in  his  mind.  All  the  citizens  favoured  his 
views,  and,  without  inquiring  seriously  into  matters, 
were  enchanted  with  the  mighty  hopes  he  gave  them. 
This  expedition  was  the  only  topic  of  all  conversations. 
Thfe  young  men,  in  the  places  where  the  public  exer- 
cises were  perfortned,  and  the  old  men  in  their  shops 
and  elsewhere,  were  employed  in  nodiing  but  in  draw- 
ing the  plan  of  Sicily ;  in  discoursing  on  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  sea  with  which  it  is  surrounded ;  on  its 
good  harbours,  and  flat  shores  towards  AfHca :  for 
these  people,  infatuated  by  the  speeches  of  Alcibiades, 
were,  like  him,  persuaded  that  diey  should  make  Sicily 
oriy  their  place  of  arms  and  their  arsenal,  from  whence 
tiiey  should  set  out  for  the  conquest  of  Carthage,^  and 
make  themselves  masters  of  all  Africa  and  the  sea,  as 
for  as  the  pillars  of  HerculeSf 

""  It  is  related,  duit  neither  Socrates  nor  Methon  the 
astronomer  believed,  that  this  enterprise  would  be  suc- 
cessful ;  the  former  being  inspired,  as  he  insinuatedi 
by  his  familiar  spirit.  Who  always  warned  him  of  the 
evils  with  which  he  was  threatened;  and  the  other, 
directed  by  his  reason  and  good  sense,  which,  pointing 
out  what  he  had  to  apprehend  in  respect  to  the  future,^ 
induced  him  to  act  die  madman  on  this  occasion,  and 
to  demaiid,  in  consideration  of  the  unhappy  condition 
to  which  he  was  reduced,  that  the  Athenians  would  not 
fiMTce  away  his  son,  and  would  dispense  with  his  cany* 
ingarms. 

'FlatiiiAleib.  p.199.    In  Nic.  p.  533. 
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« 
SECTION  VI. 

ACCOUVT    or    THK   8ETEBAL   PEOPLE   WHO    INBABltED   SICILT. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  relajtion  of  the  war  of  Sicily^x 
it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  a  plan  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  nations  who  inhabited  it,    Thucydides  be- 
gins in  the  same  manner. 

^  It  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Lestrygones  and  the 
Cyclopsi  of  whom  we  do  not  know  any  particularsi 
except  what  we  are  told  by  the  poets.  The  mo^ 
ancient,  after  these,  were  the  l^cani,  who  called  them^ 
selves  the  original  inhabitants  (tf  this  comitry,  thougli 
they  are  thought  to  have  come  into  it  from  the  nei^* 
bourhood  of  a  river  in  Spain,  called  Sycanus,  whose 
name  they  gave  to  the  island,  which  before  was  called 
Trinacria  :  these  pec^le  were  afterwards  confined  to 
the  western  part  of  the  island.  Some  Trojans,  after 
the  burning  of  their  city,  came  and  settled  near  them, 
ai^  built  &ix  andEgesta,'  who  all  assumed  the  i»me 
-of  Elimei,  and  were  afterwards  joined  by  some  inhab- 
itants of  Phocis,  at  their  return  froib  the  si^^e  of  Troj. 
Tbo^e  who  are  properly  called  Sicilians  came  fitmi  Italy 
in  very  great  numbers,  and  having  gained  a  considerable 
victcMy  over  the  Sicani,  confined  them  to  a  ccmier  of 
their  island,  about  three  hundred  years  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Greeks;  and  in  Thuc^dides's  Ume  they 
still  inhabited  the  middle  part  of  the  island  and  the 
nordiem  coast.  From  them  die  island  was  called 
Sicily.  ThePhenicians  also  spread  themselves  along 
the  coast,  and  in  the  litde  islands  which  border  upon 

w  Tbucyd.  1.  tL  p.  410*-413.  'liiieilkdSefetUbytheEmiunt. 
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it,  finr  the  convenience  of  trade  ;  but  after  the  Greeks 
began  to  settle  there,  they  redred  into  the  country  of 
the  £liiKiei,  in  order  to  be  nearer  Carthage,  and  aban- 
doned the  rest.  It  was  in  this  manner  the  barbarians 
first  settled  in  Sicily. 

y  With  regard  to  the  Greeks,  the  first  of  them  who 
crossed  into  Sicily  were  the  Chalcidians  of  Eubea, 
under  Theocles,  who  founded  Naxos.     The  year  after, 
which,  according  to  Dionysius  Halicamassus,  was  the 
third  of  the  seventeenth  Olympiad,  Archius  the  Corin- 
diian  flaid  the  fi^undations  of  Syracuse.     Seven  years 
after,  the  Chalcidians  founded  Leontium  and  Catana, 
after  having  drove  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  country^ 
who  were  Sicilians.    Other  Greeks,  who  came  firom 
Megara,  a  city  of  Achaia,  about  the  same  time,  founded 
Megara,  called  Hyblea,  or  barely  Hybla,  from  Hyblon 
a  Sicilian  king,  by  whose  permission  they  settled  in  his 
dominions.      It  is  well  known  that  the  Hyblean  honqr 
was  very  fiunous  among  the  ancients.    An  hundred 
years  after,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  built  Selinunta. 
Gela,  built  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  forty  five 
years  after  the  founding  of  Syracuse,  founded  Agri- 
gentum  about  one  hundred  and  eight  years  after. 
Zanck,  called  afterwards  Messana  or  Messene  by 
Anaxilas  tyrant  ofRhe^um,  who  was  <^  Messene,  a 
city  of  Peloponnesus,  had  several  founders,  and  at 
different  periods.    The  Z^cHans  built  the  city  of 
Himera;  the  Sjrracusans  built  Acre,  Casmene,  and 
Camarina.    These  are  most  of  the  nations,  whether 
Greeks  or  barbarians,  who  settled  in  Sicily. 

yA.M.d294     Ant.  J.  C.  no. 
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•     SECTION   VIL 

THE   PEOPLE   or   B6BSTA     IMPLORE   AID    OF   THE   ATHBMIASi. 

Athens*  was  in  the  disposition  above  related, 
when  ambassadors  were  sent  from  the  people  of  Egesta, 
who,  in  quality  of  their  allies,  came  to  implore  their  aid 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Selinimta,  who  were  assisted 
by  the  Syracusans.  It  was  the  sixteenth  year,  of  the 
.Peloponnesian  war.  They  represented,  among  other 
things,  that  should  they  be  abandoned,  the  Syracusans^ 
after  seizing  their  city,  as  they  had  done  that  of  Leon- 
tium,  would  possess  themselves  of  all  Sicily,  and  not 
fail  to  aid  the  Peloponnesians,  who  were  their  foun- 
ders ;  and  that  they  might  put  them  to  as  little  charge 
as  possible,  they  offered  to  pay  the  troops  that  should 
be  sent  to  succour  them.  The  Athenians,  who  had 
long  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  declare  tliemselves, 
sent  deputies  to  Egesta  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
affairs,  and  to  see  whether  there  was  money  enough  in 
the  treasury  to  defray  the  expense  of  so  great  a  war. 
The  inhabitants*  of  that  city  had  been  so  artful  as  to 
borrow  from  the  neighbouring  nations  a  great  number 
of  gold  and  silver  vases,  worth  an  immense  sum  of 
money ;  and  of  these  they  made  a  show  when  the 
Athenians  arrived.  •.The  deputies  returned  with 
those  of  Egesta,  who  carried  sixty  talents  in  ingots, 
as  a  month's  pay  for  the  galleys  which  they  demanded, 
and  a  promise  of  larger  sums,  which  they  said  were 

'A.M.3588.     Ant  J.  C.  416.     Thucyd.  L  ti.  p.  41^—415.    DiodL 
i4i.p.l29,130.    Plut.iiiAlcib.p.200.    InNic.p.531. 

•A.M.35S9.    AnLj.C.4t5. 
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ready  both  in  the  public  treasury  and  in  the  temples. 
The  people,  struck  witfi  these  fair  appearances,  the 
truth  of  which  they  did  not  give  themselves  the  leisure 
to  examine,  and  seduced  by  the  advantageous  reports 
which  their  deputies  made,  in  the  view  of  pleasing  them, 
immediately  granted  the  Egestans  their  demand,  and 
appointed  Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and  Lamachus,  to  com- 
mand  the  fleet,  with  full  power  not  only  to  succour 
Egesta,  and  restore  the  inhabitants  of  Leontium  to 
theircity,  but  also  to  regulate  the  afl&irs  of  Sicily  in 
such  a  manner  as  might  best  suit  the  interests  of  the 
republic. 

Nicias  was.  appointed  one  of  the  generals,  to  his 
very  great  regret;  for,  besides  other  motives  which 
made  him  dread  that  command,  he  shunned  it,  because 
Alcibiades  was  to  be  his  colleague.  But  the  Atheni- 
ans  promised  themselves  greater  success  from  tl^s 
war,  should  they  not  resign  the  whole  conduct  of 
it  to  Alcibiades,  but  temper  his  ardour  and  audaciQr 
with  the  coolness  and  wisdom  of  Nicias. 

^Five  days  after,tohasten  the  execution  of  the  decree, 
and  make  the  necessary  preparations,  a  second  assembly 
was  held.  Nicias,  who  had  had  time  enough  to  reflect 
deliberately  on  the  affair  proposed,  and  was  still  better 
•onvinced  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  would 
ensue  from  it,  thought  himself  obliged  to  speak  with 
some  vehemence  against  a  project,  the  consequences  of 
which  he  foresaw  might  be  very  fatal  to  the  republic. 
He  ssud,  **  That  it  was  surprising  so  important  an  aflbir 
should  have  been  determined  the  moment  almost  it 

^  Thttcyd.  I.  n.  p.  415—428. 
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was  taken  into  deliberation :  that,  Mrhhout  dice  in* 
quiring  into  matters,  they  had  given  credit  to  whatever 
was  told  them  by  foreigners,  who  were  very  lavidi  of 
their  promises,  and  whose  interest  it  was  to  oflfer 
mighty  things,  in  order  to  extricate  themselves  from 
their  imminent  danger.  After  all,  what  advantage," 
says  he,  ^^  can  accrue  from  thence  to  the  republic? 
Have  we  so  few  enemies  at  our  doors,  that  we  need 
go  in  search  of  others  at  a  distance  from  us  ?  Will  you 
act  wisely  to  hazard  your  present  possessions,  on  the 
vain  hopes  of  an  uncertain  advantage  ?  To  meditate  new 
conquests,  before  you  have  secured  your  ancient  ones  ? 
To  study  nothing  but  the  aggrandizing  of  your  state, 
and  quite  neglect  your  own  safety  ?  Can  you  depend  in 
any  manner  on  a  truce,  which  you  yourselves  know  » 
very  precarious,  which  you  are  sensible  has  been  in- 
fringed more  than  once,  and  which  the  least  defeat  on 
our  side  may  suddenly  change  into  an  open  war  ?  You 
are  not  ignorant  how  the  Lacedemonians  have  always 
been,  and  still  continue  disposed  with  regard  to  us. 
They  detest  our  government  as  dijSerent  from  theirs ; 
it  is  with  grief  and  disdain  they  see  us  possessed  of  die 
empire  of  Greece ;  they  consider  our  glory  as  their 
shame  and  confusion ;  and  there  is  nothing  they  would 
not  attempt  to  humble  a  power  which  excites  their 
jealousy,  and  keeps  them  perpetually  in  fear.  These 
are  our  real  enemies,  and  it  is  they  we  ought  to  guard 
against.  ,  Will  it  be  a  proper  time  to  make  these 
reflections,  when,  after  having  divided  our  troops,  and 
our  arms  will  be  employed  elsewhere,  and  unable  to 
resist  them,  we  shall  be  attacked  at  once  by  all  the 
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forces  of  Peloponnesus  ?  We  do  but  just  begin  to 
breathe,  after  the  calamities  in  which  war  and  the 
pli^e  had  plunged  us ;  and  we  are  now  going  to 
I^nge  ourselves  into  greater  danger.  If  we  are  am- 
bitious of  carrying  our  arms  into  distant  countries, 
would  it,  not  be  more  expedient  to  march  and  reduce 
therebelsof  Thrace,  and  other  nations  who  are  stiU 
wavering  and  unfixed  in  their  allegiance,  than  ;to  fly 
to  the  succour  of  the  inhabitants  of  £gesta,  about 
whose  welfare  we  ought  to  be  very  indiflerent  ?  And 
win  it  suit  our  interest  to  attempt  to  revenge  their  inju- 
ries, at  a  time  that  we  do  not  discover  the  least  resent^ 
ment  for  those  we  ourselves  receive  ?  Let  us  leave  the 
Sicilians  to  themselves,  and  not  engage  in  their  quar- 
rels, which  it  is  their  business  to  decide.  As  the  in- 
habitants of  Egesta  undertook  the  war  without  us, 
let  them  extricate  themselves  fix>m  it  as  well  as  they 
can.  Should  any  of  our  generals  advise  you  to  this 
enterpiise,  fix>m  an  ambitious  or  self  interested  view ; 
merely  to  make  a  vain  parade  of  his  splendid  equi- 
pages, or  to  raise  money  to  support  his  extravagance ; 
be  not  guilty  of  so  much  im[»iidence  as  to  sacrifice  the 
interest  of  the  republic  to  his,  or  permit  him  to  involve . 
it  in  the  same  ruin  with  himself.  An  enterprise  of  so 
much  importance  ought  not  to  be  committed  wholly 
to  the  conduct  of  a  young  man.  Remember  it  is  pru- 
dence, not  prejudice  and  passion,  that  gives  success  to 
affiurs."  Nicias  concluded,  with  declaring  it  his 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  deliberate  again  on 
the  affiiir,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fatal  consequences 
with  which  their  taking  rash  resolutions  might  be 
attended. 

VOL.  3.  46 
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It  was  plain  he  had  Alcibiades  in  view,  and  that  his 
enormous  luxury  was  the  object  of  his  censure.  And 
indeed  he  carried  it  to  an  incredible  height,  and  lavish- 
ed prodigious  sums  of  money  on  horses,  equipages, 
and  moveables ;  not  to  mention  the  delicacy  and 
sumptuousness  of  his  table.  He  disputed  the  prize  at 
the  Olympic  games  with  seven  sets  of  chariot  horses, 
which  no  private  man  had  ever  done  before  him  ;  and 
he  was  crowned  more  than  once  on  that  occasion. 
Extraordinary  resources  were.necessary  fcH*  supporting 
such  luxury  ;  and  as  avarice  often  serves  as  a  resource 
to  ambition,  there  were  some  grounds  to  believe  that 
Alcibiades  was  no  less  solicitous  for  conquering  Sicily 
and  Carthage,  which  he  pretended  to  possess  after- 
wards  as  his  own,  to  enrich  his  family,  than  to 
render  it  glorious.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
Alcibiades  did  not  let  this  speech  of  Nicias  go  unan- 
swered. 

"  This,"  says  Alcibiades,  "  is  not  the  first  time  that 
merit  has  excited  jealousy,  and  glory  been  made  the 
object  of  envy.  That  very  thing  which  is  imputed  to 
me  for  a  crime,  is,  IwiU  presume  to  say  it,  the  honour 
of  my  country,  and  ought  to  gain  me  applause.  The 
splendour  in  which  I  live  ;  the  great  sums  I  expend, 
particularly  in  the  public  assemblies ;  besides  their 
being  just  and  lawful,  at  the  same  time  give  foreigners 
a  greater  idea  of  the  glory  of  Athens,  and  show  that  it  is 
not  in  such  want  of  money  as  our  enemies  imag^e. 
But  this  is  not  our  present  business.  Let  the  world 
form  a  judgment  of  mq^  not  from  passion  and  prejudice, 
but  from  my  actions.  Was  it  an  inconsiderable  ser- 
vice I  did  the  republic,  in  brinj^g  over  in  one  day  t» 
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hs  affiance  the  people  of  Elis,  of  Mantfaiea,  and  of 
Argos,  that  is  the  chief  strength  of  Peloponnesus  ? 
Make  use,  therefore,  to  aggrandize  your  empire  of 
Alcibiades's  youth  and  folly,  since  his  enemies  give  it 
that  name,  as  well  as  of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
Nicias;  and  do  not  repent  from  vain  and  idle  fears, 
your  engaging  in  an  enterprise  publicly  resolved  upon, 
and  which  may  redound  infinitely  both  to  your  glory 
aiid  advantage.     The  cities  of  Sicily,  weary  of  the  un- 
just and  cruel  government  of  their  princes,  and  still 
more  of  the  tyrannical  authority  which  Syracuse  exer* 
cises  over  them,  wait  only  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  declare  themselves,  and  are  ready  to  open  their  gates 
to  whomsoever  shall  offer  to  take  off  the  yoke  under 
which  they  have  so  long  groaned.    Though  the  citi- 
zens  of  Egesta,  in  quality  of  your  allies,  should  not 
have  a  right  to  your  protection,  yet  the  glory  of  Athens 
ought  to  engage  you  to  support  them.     Republics 
aggrandize  themselves  by  succouring  the  oppressed, 
and  not  by  living  inactive.    In  the  present  state  <^ 
your  afl&drs,  the  only  way  to  dispirit  your  enemies,  and 
show  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  them,  will  be,  to  harass 
one  nation,  to  check  the  progress  of  another,  to  keep 
them  all  employed,  and  cany  your  arms  into  distant 
countries.    Athens  was  not  formed  for  ease ;  and  it 
was  not  by  inactivity  that  your  ancestors  raised  it  to  the 
height  in  which  we  now  see  it.    For  the  rest,  what 
hazards  will  you  run  by  engag^g  in  the  enterjMise  in 
question  ?  If  it  should  be  crowned  with  success,  you 
will  then  possess  yourselves  of  all  Greece ;  and,  should 
it  not  answer  your  expectations,  your  fleet  will  give 
you  an'  opportunity  of  retiring  whenever  you  please. 
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The  Lacedemonians,  indeed,  may  make  an  incursion 
into  our  oountiy,  but,  besides  that  it  would  not  be  in 
<mr  power  to  prevent  it,  though  we  ^ould  not  invade 
Sicily,  we  still  shall  preserve  the  empire  of  the  sea  in 
^ite  of  them  ;  a  circumstance  which  makes  our  «ie» 
pies  entirely  de^ir  of  ever  being  Mt  to  conquor  us. 
Be  not  therefore  biassed  by  Nicias's  reasons.  The 
ody  tendency  of  them  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord 
between  the  young  and  the  old  men,  who  can  do  noth. 
ing  without  one  another,  since  it  is.  wbdom  and  cour* 
age,  couhsel  and  execution,  that  give  success  to  all  en- 
terprises ;  and  this  in  which  we  are  going  to  embaiic, 
cannot  but  turn  to  your  advanti^e*.'* 

^  Hie  Athenians  flattered  and  pleased  ^pnlh  Alcib* 
iades's  speech,  persisted  in  ^eir  first  <^inion»  KiciaSi^ 
on  the  other  side,  did  not  depart  from  his  ;  but  at  Uie 
same  time  did  not  dare  to  oppose  Akibiades  any  farther, 
Nicias  was  naturally  of  a  soft  and  timid  di^>osition» 
He  was  not,  like  Perides,  master  of  thai  lively  «id 
vehement  eloquence^  which,  like  a  torrent,  bears  down 
all  things  in  its  way.  And  indeed  the  latter,  on  seve- 
ral occasions  and  at  several  times,  had  never  fiuled  10 
check  the  wild  starts  o[  the  populace,  who,  evten  then 
meditated  the  expedition  into  Sicily,  because  he  was 
always  inflexible,  and  never  slackened  the  reins  of  that 
authority  and  kind  of  sovereignty  which  he  had  acquire 
ed  over  the  people  ;  whereas  "^Nicias,  both  by  acting 
and  speaking  in  an  easy,  gentle  nnnner,  so  far  from 
wintiing  over  the  people,  suffered  hiniself  to  be  forcibly 

<  Plut.  in  pTKC.  de  ger.  rep.  p.  802 . 
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and  involuntarity  carried  away ;  and  accordingly  he  at 
last  yielded  to  the  people,  and  accepted  die  command 
in  a  war  idiich  he  plainly  fiDresaw  would  be  attended 
with  the  most&tal  consequences. 

Plutarch  makes  this  reflection  in  hb  excellent 
treatise,  where,  speakmg  of  the  qualities  requisite 
in  a  statesman,  he  shows  how  very  necessary  do- 
quence  and  inflexible  constancy  and  perseverance  aie 
to  him. 

Nicias,  not  daring  to  oppose  Alcibiades  any  longer 
openly,  endeavoured  to  do  it  indirectly,  by  starting  a 
great  number  of  difficulties,  drawn  especially  from  the 
great  expense  of  this  expedition.  He  dechu^,  that 
since  they  were  resolved  upon  war,  diey  ought  to  carry 
it  on  in  such  a  manner  as  might  suit  the  exalted  repu- 
tatioH  to  which  Athens  had  srttained ;  that  a  fleet  waff 
not  sufficient  to  oppose  so  fiu-midable  a  power  as  that 
cf  the  Syracusans  and  their  aHies  i  that  they  must 
raise  an  army,  composed  of  good  horse  and  foot,  if 
diey  desiitd  to  act  in  a  tnanner  worthy  erf*  so  grand  a 
de^gn ;  that  beudes  their  fleet,  which  was  to  make 
them  masters  at  sea,  they  must  have  a  great  number  of 
transports  to  carry  provisions  perpetnrily  to  die  army, 
which  odierwise  could  not  posably  subsist  in  an 
enemy's  country  ;  that  they  must  cairy  vast  sums  of 
money  with  them,  without  waiting  for  that  promised 
them  by  the  citizens  of  Egesta,  who  perhaps  were 
ready  in  words  only,  and  very  probably  might  break 
their  promise  ;  that  they  ought  to  weigh  and  examine 
the  disparity  there  was  between  themselves  and  their 
enemies  with  regard  to  the  conveniences  and  wants  of 
the  army,  the  Syracusans  being  in  their  own  country, 
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in  the  midst  of  powerful  allies,  disposed  by  inclination, 
as  well  as  engaged  by  interest,  to  assist  them  with  men, 
arms,  horses,  and  provbions  ;  whereas  the  Athenians 
would  carry  on  the  war  in  a  remote  country,  possessed  by 
their  enemies,  where,  in  the  winter,  news  could  not  be 
brought  them  in  less  than  four  months  time ;  a  countiy 
where  all  things  would  oppose  the  Athenians,  and 
nothing  be  procured  but  by  force  of  arms ;  that  it 
would  reflect  the  greatest  ignominy  on  the  Athenians, 
should  they  be  forced  to  abandon  their  enterprise,  and 
thereby  become  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  their  ene- 
mies, by  their  neglecting  to  take  all  the  precauticms 
which  so  important  a  design  required ;  that  as  for  him- 
self, he  was  determined  not  to  go,  unless  he  was  pro- 
vided with  all  things  necessary  for  the  expedition, 
because  the  safety  of  the  whole  army  depended  on 
that  circumstance ;  and  that  he  would  Aot  rely  oa 
the  caprice  ot  the  precarious  engagements  of  the  allies. 
« Nicias  had  flattered  himself  that  this  speech  would 
coed  the  ardour  of  the  people,  whereas  it  only  inflamed 
it  the  more.  Immediately  the  generals  had  full  powers 
given  them  to  raise  as  many  troops,  and  fit  out  as  many 
galleys  as  they  should  judge  necessary  ;  and  the  levies 
were  accordingly  carried  on  in  Athens  and  other  [daces 
with  inexpressible  activity. 

•  Diod.  L  siii.  p.  134. 
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SECTION  VIII, 

TBS    ATHENIANS   PREPAEE   TO    SET    SAIL»  &C. 

When  all  things  were  ready  for  their  departure/ 
and  they  were  preparing  to  sail,  there  happened  seve- 
ral bad  omens,  which  filled  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  trouble  and  disquietude.  The  •  women  were  at 
that  time  celebrating  the  festival  of  Adonis,  during 
which  the  whole  city  was  in  mourning,  andfuU  of  images 
representing  dead  persons  and  funeral  processions ;  and 
every  part  echoed  with  the  cries  and  groans  of  the 
women,  who  followed  those  statues  with  lamentations 
of  that  kind;  whence  it  was  feared,  that  this  gay  and 
magnificent  armament  would  soon  lose  all  its  splen- 
dour, and  wither  away  like  a  flower.* 

The  general  affliction  was  increased  by  another  acci- 
dent. The  statues  of  Mercury,  which  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  private  houses  and  temples,  were  all  mutilat- 
ed in  one  night,  and  particularly  in  the  face ;  and 
although  a  great  reward  was  promised  to  any  person 
who  should  discover  the  authors  of  so  audacious  a 
crime,  no  one  was  accused.  The  citizens  could  not 
forbear  considering  this  uncommon  event,  not  only  as 
an  unlucky  omen,  but  as  a  contrivance  of  some  fac- 

'A.M.  3589.  Ant  J.  C.  415.  Thncjd.  L  ^.  p.  428.  Plat,  in  Alcili: 
p.  200,  201. 

t  This  tiiperttitiouB  rite  hid  extended  even  to  God*t  people.  **  And 
behold,  there  sat  women  weeping  for  Tammnz."  Eaek.  Tiii.  14.  .  N.  B 
The  Latin  venion  of  the  3ible,  which  Mr.  Rollin  follows,  tayii  **  weep, 
log  for  Adonis,**  which  is  the  same  as  Tammiis,the  Hebrews  caUing^ 
Adonis  by  that  name. 

k  The  historian  alludes  to  the  plants  and  flowers  that  were  carried  in 
tlMt  ceremony,  and  whi^  went  by  the  name  of  Adonis's  gardens. 
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tious  men,  who  harboured  very  ill  designs.  Some 
young  people  had  already  been  accused  of  committing 
much  the  like  crime  in  the  midst  of  their  cups,  and 
particularly  of  having  wantonly  mimicked  the  ceremo- 
nies and  mysteries  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  with 
Alcibiades,  who  represented  the  high  priest,  at  their 
head.^  It  highly  concerns  all  those  in  exalted  stations, 
to  be  extremely  careful  of  every  step  they  take,  and 
not  to  give  the  least  opportunity  to  the  most  inveterate 
malice  to  censure  them.  They  ought  to  call  to  mind, 
says  Plutarch,  that  the  eyes  of  all  men  are  upon  their 
conduct,  and  that  they  are  ever  eagle  eyed  on 
these  occasions ;  that  not  only  their  outward  actions 
pass  the  most  severe  scrutiny,  but  that  they  penetrate 
to  their  most  private  apartments,  and  there  take  the 
strictest  notice  of  their  discourses,  their  diversions* 
and  the  most  secret  things  transacted  by  them.  It 
was  this  dread  of  the  piercing  eye  of  the  people,  that 
kept  Themistocles  and  Pericles  perpetually  on 
their  guard,  and  obliged  them  to  refrain  from  most  of 
those  pleasures  in  which  others  indulged  themselves. 

As  for  Alcibiades,  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  to 
lay  himself  under  any  restraints ;  and  accordingly,  as 
his  character  was  so  well  known,  people  were  persuad- 
ed he  very  probably  had  been  ccHicemed  in  what 
hadhappened.  His  luxury,  libertinism,  and  irreligion, 
gave  an  air  of  probability  to  this  charge,  and  the 
accuser  was  not  afraid  of  telling  his  name.  This 
attack  staggered  the  constancy  and  resolution  of 
Alcibiades ;    but   hearing   the    soldiers  and   sailors 

<  PlatiA  prsc  de  rep.  p.  800. 
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declare  that  they  were  induced  to  engage  in  this  expe- 
dition by  no  other  motive  but  their  affection  for  Alcib- 
iades,  and  that,  should  the  least  injury  be  done  him, 
they  would  all  leave  the  service  ;  he  took  heart,  and 
appeared  at  his  trial  on  the  day  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose.  His  enemies,  upon  pretence  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  fleet  to  set  sail,  got  the  judgment  supersed- 
ed. It  was  to  no  purpose  for  Alcibiades  to  insist 
upon  being  tried,  in  case  he  was  guilty,  and  not  be 
ruined  in  his  absence,  and  to  represent,  that  it  would 
be  the  most  shocking  and  barbarous  injustice  to  oblige 
him  to  embark  for  so  important  an  expedition,  with- 
out first  making  due  inquiry  into  the  accusations  and 
horrid  slanders  which  were  cast  upon  him,  the  bare 
thoughts  of  which  would  keep  him  in  perpetual  fear 
and  anxiety.  However,  none  of  these  remonstrances 
proved  effectual,  and  the  fleet  was  ordered  to  set  out. 

*  They  accordingly  prepared  to  set  sail,  after  having 
appointed  Corcyra  the  rendezvous  for  most  of  the 
allies,  and  such  ships  as  were  to  carry  the  provisions^ 
&c.  All  the  citizens,  as  well  as  foreigners  in  Athens, 
flocked  by  daybreak  to  the  port  of  Pyreus.  The  for- 
mer attended  their  children,  relations,  friends,  or  com- 
panions, with  a  joy  overcast  widi  a  little  sorrow,  upon 
their  bidding  adieu  to  persons  that  were  as  dear  to 
them  as  life,  who  were  setting  out  on  a  fiur  distant 
and  very  dangerous  expedition,  from  which  it  was 
uncertain  whether  they  ever  would  return,  though 
they  flattered  themselves  with  the  hopes  that  it  would 

k  Thaeyd.  p.  430-^433.    Diod.  L  ^.  p.  13^. 
VOL.   3.  47 
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be  successful.  The  foreigners  came  thither  to  feed 
their  eyes  with  a  sight  which  was  highly  worthy  their 
curiosity ;  for  no  single  ci^y  in  the  world  had  ever 
fitted  out  so  gallant  a  fleet*  Those  indeed  ti^ch  had 
been  sent  against  Efndaurus  and  Potidea,  were  as  con- 
siderable with  regard  to  the  number  of  soldiers  and 
ships ;  but  then  they  were  not  equipped  with  so  much 
magnificence,  neither  was  their  voyage  so  long,  nor 
their  enterprise  so  important.  Here  were  seen  a  land 
and  a  naval  army,  provided  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
at  the  expense  of  particular  persons  as  well  as  of  the 
public,  with  all  things  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
length  of  the  voyage  and  the  duration  o[  the  war.  The 
city  furnished  one  hundred  empty  galleys,  that  is,  sixty 
light  ones,  and  forty  to  transport  the  soldiers  heavily 
armed.  Every  mariner  received  daily  a  drachm,  or 
ten  pence  French,  for  his  pay,  exclusively  of  what 
the  captains  of  ships  gave  the  rowers  *  of  die  first 
bench*  Add  to  this,  the  pomp  and  magnificence  that 
was  displayed  universally,  evety  oik  striving  to  eclipse 
tfie  rest,  ^md  each  captain  endeavouring  to  make  his 
ship  the  lightest,  and  at  die  same  time  the  gayest  in 
the  whole  fleet.  I  shall  not  ukc  notice  of  the  choice 
^  the  soldiers  and  seamen,  who  were  the  flower  of  the 
Athenians^  nor  of  their  emulation  with  regard  to  the 
beauty  and  neatness  of  their  arms  and  equipage,  any 
more  than  of  thdr  officers,  who  had  laid  out  considera- 
ble sums  pwely  to  distinguish  themselves,  and  to  give 
foreigners  an  advantageous  idea  of  their  persons  and 
circumstances;  so  that  this  sight  had  the  air  of  a  tour- 

I  They  were  calle  d  ^nrdu.    They  had  longer  Qt§  Uian  Uie  leitf  and 
Goniequently  more  trovJile  in  towing. 
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nament,  in  which  the  utmost  magnificeoce  b  dispkyed) 
rather  than  of  a  warlike  expedition.  But  the  Ixdd* 
ness  and  greatness  of  the  design  still  exceeded  its  ex- 
pense and  splendour. 

When  the  ships  were  loaded,  and  the  troops  got  on 
board,  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  solemn  prayers  were 
offered  up  for  the  success  of  the  expedition  ;  g(dd  and 
sihrerci^  were  filling  every  where  with  wine,  and  the 
accustomed  libdtions  were  poured  out ;  the  people 
who  lined  the  shone  shouting  at  the  same  time,  and  lift- 
ing up  their  hands  to  heaven,  to  wish  their  fellow  citi- 
zens a  good  voyage  and  success.  And  now  the  hymn 
bemg  sung,  and  the  ceremonies  ended,  the  ships  sailf* 
ed  one  after  another  out  of  the  harbour,  after  which 
they  strove  to  outsail  mie  anodier,  Ull  the  whole  fleet 
met  at  Egina.  From  thence  it  made  for  Corcyra, 
where  the  army  of  the  allies  was  assembling  with  the 
rest  of  die  fleet 


SECTION  IX. 

STSACVSE   IS   ALARMBD.      THB  ATHENIAN   FLKET   ARaiVES   IN 
SICILT. 

Adticx'*  of  thb  expedition  coming  to  Syracuse 
Jfrom  all  quarters,  k  wasthou^  so  knprobable,  that  at 
first  no  bodf  would  believe  it.  But  as  it  was  more  and 
more  confirmed  every  day,  the  Syracusans  began  to 
iSakik  seriously  of  making  the  necessary  preparatiottt, 
and  sen^  deputations  to  every  part  of  the  ishmd,  to  ask 
assistance  of  some,    and    send  succours  to  otheris. 

-  Thucjd.  1.  vi.  p.  433—445.     Diod.  1.  nii.  p.  135, 136. 
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Thqr  garrisoned  all  the  castles  and  farts  in  the 
country,  reviewed  all  the  soldiers  and  horses,  ex« 
amined  the  arms  in  the  magazines,  and  settled  and 
prepared  all  things  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  in  their 
country. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fleet  sailed  in  three  squadrons, 
each  under  the  command  of  its  particular  generaL  It 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  six  ships,  one  hun^ 
dred  whereof  belonged  to  Athens,  and  the  rest  to  the 
allies.  On  board  these  ships  were  five  thousand  heavy 
armed  ^soldiers,  two  thousand  two  hundred  of  whom 
were  Athenian  citizens,  viz. one  thousand  five  hundred 
of  those  who  had  estates,  and  seven  hundred  *"  who  had 
none,  but  were  equally  citizens  ;  the  rest  consisted  of 
allies.  With  regard  to  the  light  infantry,  there  were 
eighty  archers  of  Crete,  and  four  hundred  of  other 
countries,  seven  hundred  Rhodian  slingers,  and  one. 
hundred  and  twenty  exiles  of  Megara.  There  was 
but  one  company  of  horse,  consisting  of  thirty  troop- 
ers, who  had  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  proper  for 
transporting  cavalry.  Both  the  fleet  and  the  land  forces 
were  afterwards  increased  considerably.  Thirty  ves- 
sels carried  the  provisions  and  cooks,  with  mascms, 
carpenters,  and  their  several  tools,  tl\e  whole  followed 
by  one  hundred  small  vessels  for  the  service,  exclusive 
of  merchant  ships,  of  which  there  were  great  numbers. 
AU  this  fleet  had  sailed  together  for  Corcynu  Havii^ 
met  with  but  an  indifierent  reception  fiom  the  peofde 
of  Tarentum  and  Locris,  they  sailed  with  a  favouraUe 
wind  for  Rhegium,  where  they  made  some  stay.     The 

4    ' 

•  These  were  e«Ue4  ^mtc. 
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Athenians  were  very  urgent  with  the  inhabitants  of  Rhe- 
gium  to  succour  those  of  Leontium,  who  came  origi- 
nally  from  Chalcis  as  well  as  themselves  ;  but  these 
answered  that  they  were  determined  to  stand  neuter, 
and  to  undertake  nothing  but  in  concert  with  the  rest 
of  Italy.  Here  they  debated  on  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  waited  for 
the  coming  up  of  those  ships  that  had  been  sent  out  t6 
make  discoveries  of  a  proper  place  for  landing,  and  to 
inquire  whether  the  citizens  of  Egesta  had  got  their 
money  ready.  Upon  their  return,  they  brought  ad- 
vice that  they  had  but  thirty  talents  in  the  treasury. 
This  Nicias  had  foreseen,  but  no  regard  had  been  paid 
to  his  salutary  counsels. 

o  He  did  not  fail  the  instant  this  news  was  brought, 
to  expatiate  on  the  counsel  he  had  given  in  Athens ;  to 
show  the  wrong  step  they  had  taken  in  engaging  in 
this  war,  and  to  amplify  the  fatal  consequences  which 
might  be  expected  from  it ;  in  all  which  he  acted  very 
imprudendy.  It  was  extremely  judicious  in  Nicias  to 
oppose  it  in  the  beginning,  and  to  set  every  engine  at 
work,  to  crush,  if  possible,  this  ill  fated  project.  But 
as  it  was  resolved,  and  he  himself  had  accepted  of  the 
command,  he  ought  not  to  be  perpetually  looking 
backward,  nor  to  have  repeated  incessantly  that  this 
war  had  been  undertaken  in  opposition  to  all  the  max- 
ims of  prudence,  and  by  that  means  to  cool  the  ardour 
of  his  two  colleagues  in  the  command,  to  dispirit  the 
soldiers,  and  blunt  that  edge  of  confidence  and  ardour 
which  assure  the  success  of  great  enterprises.     The 

«PlutInNie.p.532. 
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Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to  have  advanced 
boldly  towards  the  enemy,  should  have  attacked  them 
with  vigor,  and  have  spread  an  universal  teiror,  by  t 
sudden  and  unexpected  descent. 

But  Nicias  acted  in  a  quite  diflferent  manner.  His 
opinion  in  the  council  of  war  was,  that  they  should  sail 
for  Selinunta,  which  had  been  the  first  occasion  of  this 
expedition,  and  then,  if  the  citizens  of  Egesta  perform- 
ed their  promise,  and  gave  a  month's  pay  to  the  army, 
to  proceed  forward,  or  otheru'ise  to  oUige  them  to  iiir- 
nish  provisions  tor  the  sixty  galleys  they  had  demanded, 
and  continue  in  that  road  till  they  should  have  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  citizens  of  Selimmta,  either  by 
force  of  arms,  or  some  other  way.  He  said,  that  they 
afterwards  should  return  to  Athens^  after  having  thus 
made  a  parade  of  their  forces,  and  the  assistance  the^ 
gave  their  allies,  unless  they  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  some  attempt  in  favour  of  the  Leontines, 
or  of  bringing  over  some  dty  into  their  alliance. 

Alcibiades  answered,  that  it  would  be  inglorious, 
after  their  sailing  out  with  so  noble  a  fleet,  to  retam 
without  dcMug  any  thing ;  and  that  they  should  first 
endeavour  to  conclude  an  alliance  widi  the  Greeks  and 
barbarians,  in  order  to  divide  thenar  from  the  S3mca- 
sans,  and  procure  troops  and  provisions  from  them ; 
and  especially  to  send  a  deputation  to  Messina,  which 
was  a  kind  of  key  tb  Sicily,  and  its  harbour  capacious 
enough  to  hold  all  the  fleet.  He  declared  farther,  that 
after  seeing  who  were  their  friends  and  who  their  ene- 
mies, and  strengthening  themselves  by  the  addition  of 
a  new  reinforcement,  they  then  should  attack  either 
Selinunta  or  Syracuse,  in  case  the  one  should  refuse  to 
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conclude  a  peace  with  Egesta,  and  the  other  not  per- 
mit the  Leontines  to  return  to  their  city, 

Lamaclius  o&red  a  third  opinion,  which  perhaps 
was  the  most  prudent ;  that  was,  to  sail  directly  for 
Sjrracuse,  before  its  citizens  had  time  to  recover  from 
their  surprise,  or  prepare  (or  their  defence.  Heob- 
served,  that  the  sudden  arrival  of  an  armed  force 
always  strikes  the  greatest  terror  ;  and  that  when  ene- 
mies are  allowed  time  to  reflect  and  make  preparations, 
it  also  revives  their  courage  ;  whereas,  when  they  are 
suddenly  attacked,  and  still  in  confusion,  they  are 
generally  overcome ;  that  as  they  would  be  masters 
of  the  open  country,  they  should  not  be  in  want  of . 
any  thing,  but  on  the  contrary,  would  oblige  the 
Sicilians  to  declare  for  them  ;  that  at  last  they  should 
settle  in  Megara,  which  was  quke  desert,  and  a 
near  neighbour  to  Syracuse,  and  there  lay  up  their 
fleet  in  safety.  However,  his  counsel  not  being  fed- 
lowed,  he  agreed  to  that  of  Alcibiades.  Accordingly 
they  sailed  for  Sicily,  where  Alcibiades  took  Catana  by 
surprise. 

.     SECTION  X. 

ALCIBIADES   KBCALLEO,   Soc. 

This  was  the  first  and  last  exploit  performed  by 
Alcibiades  in  this  expedition,'  he  being  immediately 
recalled  by  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  be  tried  upon 
the  accusation  against  him  ;  for,  from  the  departure  of 
the  fleet,  his  enemies,  who  had  no  regard  to  the  wel- 

»*niac]rd.l.?Lp.446-4M.    Plot  in  Alcib.  p.  203. 
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fere  of  their  country,  and  who,  upon  the  specious  pre* 
tence  of  religion,  which  is  often  made  a  cloak  to  cover 
the  darkest  designs,  meditated  nothing  but  satiating 
dieir  hatred  and  revenge  ;  his  enemies,  I  say,  taking 
advantage  of  his  absence,  had  proceeded  in  the  affair 
with  greater  vigor  than  ever.  All  those  against  whom 
informations  were  lodged,  were  thrown  into  prison, 
without  so  much  as  being  suffered  to  be  heard,  and 
diat  too  on  the  evidence  of  the  most  profligate  and 
abandoned  citizens,'as  if,  says  Thucydides,  it  was  not 
as  great  a  crime  to  punish  the  innocent,  as  to  sufl^r  the 
guil^  to  escape.  One  of  the  informers  was  proved  to 
be  perjured  by  his  own  words  ;  having  declared  that 
he  saw  and  knew  one  of  the  accused  by  moon  light ; 
whereas  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  moon  at  that 
time.  But  notwithstanding  this  manifest  peijury,  the 
populace  were  as  furious  as  ever.  The  remembrance 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratides  made  them  appre- 
hensive of  the  like  fate ;  and  strongly  possessed  with 
this  fear,  they  would  not  give  ear  to  any  thing. 

At  last  they  sent  out  the  ship  of  Salamin,^  ordering 
the  captain  not  to  carry  off  Alcibiades  by  force,  for 
fear  of  raising  a  tumult  in  the  army,  but  only  to  order 
him  to  return  to  Athens,  to  pacify  the  people  by  his 
presence.  Alcibiades  obeyed  the  order,  and  went  im- 
mediately on  board  his  galley  ;  but  the  instant  he  was 
arrived  at  Thurium,  and  had  got  on  shore,  he  disap- 
peared, and  eluded  the  pursuit  of  those  who  sought 
after  him.  Being  asked,  whether  he  would  not  rely 
on  his  country,  with  regard  to  the  judgment  it  might 

4  This  was  a  sacred  veaiel  appointed  to  fetch  criminala. 
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passon  him  2  ^^wouldnoV'says  he/*rely4)niny  mother, 
fyt  fear  lest  ^e  should  inadrertendy  mistake  a '  black 
bean  for  a  white  one.*'  The  galley  of  Salamin  returned 
back  widiout  the  commander,  who  was  ashamed  of  his 
having  su&red  his  prey  to  tscape  him  in  that  manner* 
Alctt>iades.  was  sentenced  to  die  for  his  contumacy* 
His  whole  estate  was  confiscated,  and  all  priests  and 
priestesses  were  commanded  to  curse  him.  Among 
the  latter  was  one  TheanOi  who  al<me  had  the  courage 
to  oppose  this  decree,  saying, "  ^^  That  she  had  been 
appointed  priestess,  not  to  curse,  but  to  bless.*'  Some 
time  after,  news  being  tut>ught  him  that  the  Athenians 
had  condemned  him  to  die,  **  I  shall  make  them  sen- 
dble,'*  says  he,  "  that  I  am  alive.'* 

*  Much  about  this  time  Diagwas  of  Melia  was  pros- . 
ccuted  at  Athens.  He  had  setded  himself  in  the 
latter  city,  where  he  taught  atheism,  and  was  brmight 
to  a  trial  for  his  doctrine.  »  Diagwas  escaped  the 
pumdiment  which  would  have  been  inflicted  oa  himt 
by  flying  from  the  city  ;  but  he  could  not  wipe  off  the 
ignominy  of  the  sentence  which  condemned  him  to 
death.  The  Athenians  had  so  great  an  abhorrence 
for  the  impious  principles  inculcated  by  him,  that  they 
even  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  promised  the  re- 
ward of  a  talent  to  any  man  who  should  bring  him  dead 
or  alive. 

""  About  twenty  years  before,  a  like  affiur  had  hap- 
pened to  PrcJtagoras,  for  having  only  treated  the  same 

'  The  judges  made  ate  of  betni  in  giving  their  siifl&agefy  and  th* 
black  bean  denoted  condemnation. 

« Joseph,  contr.  App.  •  Diod.  L  idiL  p.  IdT. 

'  Diog.  Laerc  in  Proti^.    Joseph.  wM,  App.  Cic.  L  t.  de  Nat.  Dtor. 
n.62. 
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question  by  liray  or  problem.  He  hcid  stid  in  the 
beginning  of  one  of  his  books,  **  Whettier  the  gods  do 
(H*  do  not  exist,  is  a  question  which  I  know  not  whether 
I  ought  to  afirm  or  deny :  for  our  understandings  are 
too  much  ctouded,  and  the  life  of  man  is  too  short  for 
thesoltttion  of  so  nice  and  difficult  a  point."  But  the 
Athenians  coukl  not  bear  to  have  a  subject  of  this 
Mature  made  a  doubt ;  and  for  thb  reason,  they 
ordered  proclamation  to  be  made  by  the  public  crier, 
for  aU  persons  who  had  any  copies  of  this  boc^  to 
bring  them  to  the  magistrates :  after  which  they 
were  burnt  as  infamous  pieces,  and  the  author  was 
banished  for  ever  from  all  the  territories  of  the  Athe^ 
nians. 

Diagoras  and  Protagoras  had  been  the  disomies 
of  Democritus,  who  first  invented  the  philosophy 
of  atoms.    I  shall  speak  of  him  in  another  jdace. 

^  Fromthedeparttire'of  Alcibiades,  Nicias  had  pos- 
sessed the  whole  authonty :  for  Lamecbus  his  0(^ 
league,  though  a  man  of  bravery  and  experience,  was 
however  in  no  credit,  because  of  his  extreme  poverty, 
for  which  he  was  despised  by  the  soldiers*  But  die 
Adienians  were  not  always  in  this  way  of  thinking ;  for 
we  have  seen  diat  Aristides,  poor  as  he  was,  was  not 
less  esteemed  and  reacted  on  that  account.  But 
in  this  last  expedition,  the  people  in  general  had 
imbibed  a  passion  for  luxury  and  magnificence  ;  the 
natural  consequence  of  which  is  a  love  of  riches.  As 
Nicias  therefore  governed  all  affairs  solely,  all  his 
actions  were  of  the  same  cast  with  his  disposition,  liiat 
is,  of  a  slow  and  fearful  kind ;  he  suffered  every  thing 

>«Thtieyd.ii.452,4S3.    Hut  i&Nic  p,  533. 
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to  languish,  sometixnes.  ekber  by  laying  still  and  under^ 
taking  nothing,  sometimes  by  only  sailing  along  the 
eoast,  or  losing  lime  m  consulting  and  deliberating ;  all 
which  soon  suppressed,  on  one  side,  the  ardour  and 
confidence  the  troops  expressed  at  first ;  and  on  tho  ^ 
oAer,  the  fear  and  terror  with  wluch*  t^  enemy  had 
been  seized,  at  the  sight  of  so  'terrible  an  armament* 
He  besieged  Hybla  ;  and  thou^  it  was  but  a  small 
city,  he  was  however  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  some 
days  after,  which  brought  him  into  the  highest  con- 
tcmpL  He  retired  at  last  to  Catana,  after  having 
performed  but  one  exploit,  viz.  the  nuning  of  Hyccara^ 
a  small  town  inhabited  by  barbarians ;  from  whidi 
[dace,  it  is  said  that  Lais  the  courtezan,  at  that  time 
very  young,  wis  sold  with  the  rest  of  the  captives,  and 
carried  to  Peloponnesus* 

'  In  the  mean  time,  Alcibiades,  having  left  Thurium^ 
was  arrived  at  Argos  ;  and  as  he  quite  des^wired  of 
ever  being  recalled  home,  he  sent  a  messenger  to 
the  Spartans,  desirii^  leave  to  reside  among  them, 
under  their  guard  and  protection.  He  promised  in  the 
most  solemn  manner^  that  if  they  would  consider  him 
as  their  friend,  he  .would  perform  greater  service  for 
their  state  thanhe  before  had  done  injuries  to  it*  The 
^artans  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  their  oi^,  he  gained  the  love  and  esteem 
of  all  its  inhabitants.  He  charmed,  and  even  enchant- 
ed them,  by  his  confiHming  himself  so  easily  to  theb 
way  of  living.  Such  people  as  saw  Alcibiades  shave 
himself  to  the  skin,  bathe  in  cold  water,  eat  of  the 
coarse,  heavy  cakes,  which  were  their  usual  food,  and 

>  Plat  in  Akib,  p.  230. 
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be  80  w^  satisfied  with  tfadr  black  broth,  could  not 
persuade  themselves  that  a  man  who  submitted  so 
cheerfully  to  this  kind  of  life,  had  ever  kept  codes  m 
his  palace,  had  used  essences  and  perfumes,  had  wore 
tiie  rich  stuffit  of  Miletus ;  in  a  wcntl,  that  he  had 
hitherto  lived,  is  the  midst  of  voluptuousness  and  pro- 
fusion of  all  things.    But  flexibiliQr  was  the  character- 
istic that  chiefiy  distinguished  Alcibiades.     Cameleon 
like,  he  could  assume  all  ^pes  and  colours,  to  win 
the  favour  of  those  among  whom  he  resided.     He  im- 
mediately assumed  their  manners,  and  adapted  him- 
self to  their  taste,  as  if  they  had  been  natural  in  him  ; 
and  though  he  inwardly  had  an  aversion  to  them,  he 
coukl  however  cover  his  disgust  with  an  easy,  simple, 
and  unconstnuned  air.     With  some  he  had  all  the 
graces  and  vivacity  of  the  gayest  youth,  and  with 
others  all  the  gravity  of  old  age.    In  Sparta,  he  was 
laborious,  frugal,  and  austere  ;  in  Ionia,  enjoyment, 
idleness,  and  pleasure,  nmde  up  his  whole  life ;  in 
Thrace,  he  was  alwajrs  on  horseback,  or  carousii^ ; 
and  when  he  re^ed  with  Tissaphemes  the  satrap,  he 
exceeded  all  the  magnificence  of  the  Persians  in  luxury 
and  profusion. 

But  he  was  not  barely  satisfied  with  gaining  the 
esteem  of  the  Lacedemonians.  He  insinuated  him- 
self so  far  into  the  affi^tion  of  Timea,  the  wife  of  king 
Agis,  that  he  had  a  son  by  her,  who  in  public  went  by 
the  name  of  LeoQrdiides ;  though  hb  mother  in 
private,  and  among  her  women  and  female  friends,  di4 
not  bhish  to  call  him  Alcibiades ;  so  violent  was  her 
passion  for  that  Athenian.    Ag^  was  informed  of 
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this  intrigue,  and  therefore  refused  to  own  Leotychides 
for  hb  son;  foridiich  reason  he  was  afterwards  exclud- 
ed the  throne. 


SECTION  XL 

DESCRIPTIOW  or    STRACVfX. 

A9  the  ^ege  of  Syracuse  is  one  of  the  most  consid- 
erable in  the  Grecian  histoiy,  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  which  I  thought  proper  to  relate  for  that 
reason,  in  order  to  g^ve  my  readers  an  idea  of  the  man- 
ner of  besieging  by  the  ancients,  I  judged  it  necessary, 
before  I  enter  into  that  detail,  to  g^ve  the  reader  a  de- 
scription and  plan  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  in  which  he 
will  also  find  the  different  fortifications  both  of  the 
Athenians  and  Syracusans  mentioned  in  this  siege. 

'  Syracuse  stood  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.  Its 
va^  extent,  its  advantageous  situation,  the  conven- 
iency  of  its  double  harbour,  its  fortifications  built 
with  the  utmost  care  and  labour,  and  the  multitode  and 
wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  made  it  one  of  the  greatest, 
the  most  beautiful,  and  most  powerful  among  the 
Grecian  cities.  *  We  are  told  itsair  was  so  pure  and 
serene,  that  there  was  no  day  in  the  year,  how  cloudy 
soever  it  might  be,  in  which  the  sun  did  not  display 
its  beams. 

yCicVerr.  6.ii.Uy— 119. 

«  Urbem  Synciitas  tkgent,  ctQut  hie  titut  atque  hxe  natm  ewe  lod 
coBUq«iedicitiir«  Qt  nnUos  unquam  dias  tarn  magna  turbukntaqoe  tem- 
peatate  fiierit»  quln  aliqoo  temporo  aolein  cjoa  diei  homiiiea  videieiit. 
•Cic  Vcrr.  1.  n.  26. 
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'  » It  was  buik  by  Archias  the  Ccmnthian,  a  year 
after  Naxos  and  Megara  had  beeo  founded  cm  the 
same  coast. 

When  the  Athenians  besieged  this  city,  it  was  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  viz.  the  island,  Achradina,  and 
Tyche.  Thucydides  mentions  only  these  three  divis- 
ions. Two  more,  viz.  Neapolis  and  Epipole,  were 
afterwards  added. 

The  Island,  situated  to  the  south,  was  called  ^Na- 
sos,  signifying,  in  Greek,  an  island,  but  pronounced 
according  to  the  Doric  dialect ;  and  Ortygia.  It  was 
joined  to  the  continent  by  a  bridge.  *  It  was  in  this 
island  that  the  Syracusans  afterwards  built  the  citadel 
and  the  palace  for  their  kings.  This  quarter  or  divis- 
ion of  the  city  was  of  very  great  hnportance,  because 
it  might  render  those  who  possessed  it,  master  of  the 
two  ports  which  surround  it.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son the  Romans,  when  they  took  Syracuse,  would  not 
suffer  any  Syracusans  to  inhabit  the  island. 

*  There  was  in  this  island  a  very  famous  q)ring, 
called  Arethusa.  The  ancients,  or  rather  the  poets, 
from  reasons  which  have  not  the  least  shadow  of  prob- 
ability, supposed  that  Alpheus,  a  river  of  Elis  m  Pelo- 
ponnesus, rolled  its  waters  either  through  or  under 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  without  ever  mixing  with  them, 
as  far  as  the  spring  or  fountain  of  Arethusa.  It  was 
this  fiction  gave  occasion  to  the  following  lines  of 
Virgil: 

•A.lC339i.    AUUj.C.?09.    Stnb.  t  6.  p.  269. 

^Nuroc  -GcVcrr.r.n.gr.  , 

^Slrab.LTi.p.270.    Senec  Nit.  Quxtt  L  iii.  c  26. 
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Extremum  hunc*  Arethusa*  mihi  concede  laborem.— - 
Sic  tibi,  com  fluetus  sabterUbere  Sicaiios, 
Dorit  Amara  suam  non  intermiateat  undam. 

VxAO.  Eclog.  10. 

Tby  #acfed  aooooor,  Arethusa,  bring. 
To  crown  my  labour :  'Tis  the  last  I  sing.— — 
So  may  diy  silver  streams  beneath  the  tide, 
Unmlx'd  with  brioy  seas,  securely  glide. 

Dryden. 

Adiradina,  situated  entirely  on  the  sea  side  towards 
tbt  east,  was  the  most  spacious,  the  most  beautiful, 
and  best  fortified  quarter  of  the  city. 

Tyche,  so  called  from  the  temple  of  Fortune,  • 
which  embellished  that  part  of  the  city,  extended  along 
Achnidina  westward  from  the  north  towards  the  south, 
and  was  very  well  inhabited.  It  had  a  famous  gate 
called  Hexapylum,  which  led  into  the  country,  and 
was  situated  to  the  north  of  the  city. 

Epipde  was  a  hill  without  the  city,  which  it  com-^ 
manded.  'It  was  situated  between  Hexapylumand 
the  point  of  Euryelus,  towards  the  north  and  west  It 
was  exceedin^y  steep  in*  sereral  places,  and  for  that 
reason  of  very  difficult  access.  At  the  time  of  the 
siege  in  quesdon,  it  was  not  surrounded  with  walls^ 
and  the  Syracusans  defended  it  with  a  body  of  troops, 
against  the  attacks  of  the^  enemy.  Eluryelus  was  the 
pass  or  entrance  which  led  to  Epipde.  On  die  same 
hill  of  Epipole  %vas  a  fort  called  Labdalon,  or  Labda« 
him. 

It  was  not  till  long  after,  under  Dionysius  the 
tyrant,  that  Epipole  was  surrounded  with  walls,  and 
enclosed  within  the  city,  of  which  it  formed  a  fi&h 
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part,  but  was  thinly  inhabited.  A  fourth  division  had 
been  added  before,  called  Neapolis,  that  is,  the  new 
city,  which  covered  Tyche. 

'  The  river  Anapb  ran  at  almost  half  a  league 
distance  from  the  city.  The  space  between  them  was 
a  large  and  beautiful  plain,  terminated  by  two  fens  or 
moors,  the  one  called  Syraco,  whence  the  city  was 
named,  and  the  other  Lysimelia.  This  river  emptied 
itself  into  the  great  harbour.  Near  its  mouth,  south- 
ward, was  a  kind  of  casde,  called  Olympia,  from  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Oljrmpius  standing  there,  and 
in  which  were  great  riches.  It  was  five  hundred  paces 
from  the  city. 

Syracuse  had  two  harbours  very  near  one  another, 
and  separated  only  by  the  isle,  v  iz.  the  great  harbour, 
and  the  small  one,  called  otherwise  Laccus.  Accord- 
ing to  the  *  description  which  the  Roman  wator  gives 
of  them,  both  were  surrounded  with  buildings  as  parts 
q[  the  city. 

The  great  harbour  was  a  little  above  ^  five  thou- 
sand paces,  or  two  leagues  in  circumference.  It  had 
a  gulf  called  Dascon.  The  entrance  ofthis  port  was 
but  five  hundred  paces  wide.  It  was  formed  oo  one 
side  by  the  pcnnt  of  the  island  Ortygia,  and  oq  the 
other  by  the  little  island  and  cape  of  nemmyrium, 
which  was  conmianded  l^afbrt  or  castle  of  the  same 
name. 

Above  Achradina  was  a  third  port,  called  the  har- 
bour of  Trog^us. 

'Pint  ia  Dioojs.  lit.  p.  970. 

t  Poctns  habet  pra|ie  m  mAi^j^'^mm^  Mpectaqve  wbb  inckiiM     Cic 
Verr.d.ii.117. 

^  According  to  Strabo,  It  it  eigb^  stadU  in  ciic  naif  trace,  vUdi  it 
twke  its  real  extent ;  apfaunpraQftkMttyspttMifeofStnkoaii 
CUiTer.p.  167. 
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SECTION  xn, 

iriClAil,  AFTER    SOME    EV6AGBMSVTS}  BESIEGES  STRACtJSB,  8cc. 
EIGHTEENTH    TEAR    OF    THE    WAR. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer,^  news  was  brought 
NiciaS)  that  the  Syracusans,  having  resumed  courage, 
intended  to  march  against  hinu^  Ab-eady  their 
cavalry  advanced  with  an  air  of  insolence  to  attack  him 
even  in  his  camp ;  and  asked  with  a  loud  laugh^ 
whether  he  was  come  into  Sicily  to  settle  in  Catana. 
These  severe  reproaches  roused  him  a  little,  so  that  he 
resolved  to  sail  for  Syracuse*  The  enterprise  was 
bold  and  dangerous.  Nicias  could  not,  without  run- 
ning the  utmost  hazard,  attempt  to  land  in  presence  of 
an  enemy  who  waited  for  him  with  the  greatest  resolu- 
tion, and  would  not  fail  to  charge  him  the  instant  he 
should  offer  to  make  a  descent.  Nor  was  it  safer  for 
him  to  march  his  troops  by  land,  because,  as  he  had  no 
cavalry,  that  of  the  Syracusans,  which  was  very 
numerous,  upon  the  first  advice  they  should  have  of 
their  march,  would  come  to  blows,  and  overpower  him 
by  the  superiority  of  forces. 

To  extricate  himself  from  this  perplexity,  and  enable 
himself  to  seize,  without  opposition,  upon  an  advanta- 
geous post,  which  a  Syracusan  exile  had  discovered 
to  him,  Nicias  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  caused 
a  false  piece  of  news  to  be  given  to  the  enemy,  viz. 
that  by  means  of  a  conspiracy,  which  was  to  take 


<Thi]cyd.LYi.p.453— 46L  Plut.  in  Kic.  p.  533.  i34.   Diod.  L  czioni. 
ezxzfUi. 
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effect  on  a  certain  day,  they  might  seize  on  hb  camp, 
'and  possess  themselves  of  all  the  arms  and  baggage. 
The  Syracu^ans,  on  this  promise,  marched  towai:da 
Catana,  and  pitched  thi^ir  camp  near  Uecmtium.  The 
'  moment  the  Athenians  had  advice  of  this,  they  em- 
barked widi  all  their  ^oopa  and  ammunition,  and  in 
the  evening  steered  for  Syracuse.  They  arrived  by 
daybreak  in  the  gceat  harbour,  landed  near  Olympia, 
in  the  place  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  them,  and 
there  fortified  themselves..  The  enemy  finding  them- 
selves shamefully  overreached,  returned  immediately  to 
Sjnracuse,  and  in  the  greatest  rage  drewup  in  batdearray 
some  days  after  before  the  walls  of  the  city.  Nicias 
marclKd  out  of  the  trenches,  and  a  battle  was  fought 
Victory  was  a  long  time  doubtful,  but  a  very  heavy 
shower  of  rain,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning, coming  unexpectedly,  the  Syracusans,  who  were 
unexperienced,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  having 
never  carried  arms  before,  were  frightened  at  the  tem- 
pest,  whilst  theirenemies  laughed  at  it  as  the  mere  efi^ 
ofthe  season,  and  regarded  nothing  but  the  enemy,  who 
were  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  storm.  The 
Syracusans,  afler  making  a  long  and  vigOTous  resist- 
ance, were  forced  to  give  way.  The  Athenians  could 
not  pursue  them  far,  because  dieir  horse,  which  were 
still  in  a  body,  and  had  not  been  defeated,  covered  dieir 
retreat.  Tlie  S3rracusans  retreated  in  good  order  into 
the  city,  after  having  dirown  a  body  of  troops  into  Ac 
temple  of  Olympia  to  prevent  its  bemg  plundered. 

This  temple  stood  pretty  near  the  camp  of  the 
Athenians,  who  were  very  desirous  of  taking  it* 
because  it  abounded  with  gold  and  silver  offerings. 
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wUch  the  j^etjr  d  kings  and  nations  had  consecrated. 
IHcias  having  dek^ed  sending  tfoops  to  seize  it,  lost 
Ae  opportunit]^)  and  gave  die  Syracusans  time  to 
throw  into  it^  tts  was  before  observed,  a  detachment 
to  defend  it.  h  was  tfaougiit  be  dSd  this  on  purpose, 
and- out  of  reverence  to  the  gods,  because,  had  ^ 
soldiers  (Sundered  this  temple,  the  public  would  not 
have  reaped  any  benefit  by  it,'  and  himself  only  had 
been  accused  of  the  sacrilege. 

After  die  batde,  the  Athenians,  who  were  not  yet  in 
a  condition  to  attack  Syracuse,  retired  wifb  their  fleet 
toNaxosandCataha  to  winter  there,  with  design  tore- 
torn  in  the  beginning  of  the  ne:xt  spring  ,and  lay  siege  to 
tbe  city.  To  do  thi^,  diey  wanted  money,  provisions, 
and  particularly  horse,  of  which  they  were  absdutely 
deMitate.  The  Adienians  depended  upon  obtaining 
part  of  these  sucttours  from  the  people  of  Sicily,  whom 
they  supposed  would  join  them,  the  instant  they  sly)uld 
hear  of  their  victory ;  and  at  the  san^  time  they  sent  an 
espt^ss  to  Athens  to  solicit  the  like  aid.  They  also 
address^  die  Carthaginians  for  their^  aUmnce ;  and 
^ent  depudes  to  'some  cities  of  Italy,  situated  on  the 
coast  of  die  Tuscan  sea,  which  had  prombed  to  assist 
them« 

The  S3rracusans  were  far  from  desponding.  Her- 
mocrates,  who,  of  all  their  leaders,  was  most  distin- 
guished for  his  valor,  bis  judgmenti  and  experience^ 
represented  to  them,  in  order  to  raise  their  hopes,  that 
diey  had  not  been  wanting  in  courage,  but  in  conduct  t 
that  the  enemies,  though  very  bitive,  owed  their  victory 
to  their  good  fortune  rather  than  to  their  merit ;  diat 
they  having  a  multitude  of  leaders,  (they  were  fifteen 
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in  number,)  from  which  confusion  and  disobedience 
are  inseparable^  had  done  diem  prejudice  ;  that  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  them^to  choose 
experienced  generals,  to  keep  the  rest  in  their  duty, 
and  exercise  their  forces  continually  during  the  winter 
seasmi.  This  advice  being  followed,  Hermocrates 
and  two  mcn^  were  elected  generals  ;  after  which  they 
sent  deputies  to  Corinth  and  Lacedemon  to  renew  the 
alliance,  and  at  the  same  time  to  engate  them  to  make 
a  diversion,  in  order  to  oblige,  if  possible,  the  Atheni- 
ans to  recal  their  troops  out  of  Sicily,  or  at  least  to  pre- 
vent their  sending  a  reinforcement  th^er.  The  for- 
tifying of  Syracuse  was  the  chief  object  pf  their  care. 
Accordingly,  they  took  into  the  city,  by  a  wall  all  the 
tract  of  land  towards  Epipole,  from  the*  northern 
extccmi^  of  Tyche,  diescending  westward  towards  the 
quarter  or  divi^on  of  the  city  called  afterwards  Neap- 
dis,  in  order  to  remove  the  enemy  to  a  greater  distance^ 
and  to  give  them  more  trouble  in  making  their  contrav* 
allation,  by  obliging  them  to  give  a  larger  extent  to  it 
This  part,  in  all  probability,  had  been  neglected,beeause 
it  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  defended  by  its  rugged  and 
steep  situation.  They  also  garrisoned  Megara  and 
Olympia,  and  drove  stakes  into  all  those  parts  of  the  sea- 
shore where  the  enemy  might  easily  make  a  descent. 
Hearing  afterwards  that  the  Athenians  were  at  Nazos, 
they  went  and  burnt  the  camp  of  Catana,  and  retiredt 
after  laying  waste  the  country  adjacent  to  it. 

^  The  ambassadors  of  Syracuse,  being  airived 
among  tlie  Corinthians,  asked  succour  of  them,  as 
having   been  their  founders,   which    was  jmmedi* 

^  Thucyd.  I.  vi.  p.  471—482.    piut  in.  Alcib.  p.  203.    In  Nlc.  p.  534, 
UpS.    Diod.l.xu.p.l38. 
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aldjr  granted ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  Lacedemonians,  to  invite  them  to 
declare  in  their  favour.  Alcibiades  enforced  their 
demand  with  all  his  credit  and  eloquence,  which  his 
resentment  against  Athens  inflamed  prodigiously.  He 
advised  and  exhorted  the  Lacedemonians  to  appoint 
GyUppus  their  general,  and  send  him  into  Sicily  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  invade  the  Athenians,  in  order  to 
make  a  powerful  diversion.  In  the  third  place,  he 
counselled  them  to  fortify  Decelia  in  Attica,  which 
quite  completed  the  ruin  of  the  city  of  Athens,  it  not 
being  able  ever  tO'  recover  that  blow :  for  by  this  fort 
the  Lacedemdniakis  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
country,  by  which  the  Athenians  were  deprived  of  their 
silver  mines  of  Laurium,  andof  the  revenues  of  their 
lands  ;  nor  could  they  be  succoured  by  their  neigh- 
bours, Decelia  becoming  the  assylum  of  all  the  male- 
contents  and  partisans  of  Sparta. 

*  Nicias  had  received  some  succours  from  Athens.  It 
consisted  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen,  whom  the 
Athenians  supposed  would  be  furnished  with  hcH'ses  in 
^uly,  the  troops  bringing  only  the  furniture,  and  of 
thirty  horse  archers,  with  three  hundred  talents,  that  is, 
three  hundred  thousand  French  crowns.*^  Nicias  now 
began  to  prepare  for  action.  He  was  accused  of  often 
letting  slip  oppcurtunities,  by  his  losing  time  in  delibe- 
rating, arguii^,  and  concerting  measures  ;  however, 
when  once  he  entered  upon  action,  he  was  as  bold  and 
vi^;orous  in  executmg,  as  before  he  had  been  slow  and 
timorous  in  undertalcing,  as  he  showed  on  the  present 
occasion. 

1  A.  M.  S590.    Ant  J.  C.  414.        'J^  About  GT.OOOL  tteri-asg  297, 776. 
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The  Sjracusans  hearing  that  the  Athenians  bad  a 
reinfiorcement  of  cavalry,  and  would  soon  inarGh  and 
lay  siege  to  their  city ;  and  knowing  they  cotdd  not 
possibly  approach  it,  or  make  a  contravallalion,  unleas 
they  should  possess  themselves  of  the  hill  of  Epipde, 
which  commanded  Syracuse,  they  resolved  to  guaid 
the  avenue  to  it,  which  was  the  only  pass  by  which  the 
enemy  couki  get  up  to  it,  every  other  part  bdng  rug- 
ged  and  inaccessible.  Marching  dierefcxv  down  into 
the  meadow  or  plain*  bordered  by  the  river  Anapb, 
and  reviewing  their  troo^  there,  they  appointed  seven 
hundred  foot,  under  the  command  of  Diomilus,  to 
guard  that  important  post ;  and  commanded  them  to 
repair  to  it,  at  the  first  signal  which  ^ould  be  given 
for  that  purpose.  But  Nicias  conducted  hb  dengn 
with  so  much  prudence,  expedition,  ana  secrecy,  that 
they  had  not  time  to  do  this.  He  saifedfirom  Catana 
with  all  his  fleet,  without  the  enemy's  hwing  the  least 
suspicion  of  hb  design.  Being  arrived  l/t  the  port  of 
Trogilus  near  Leontium,  which  is  but  a  quarter  of  a 
league,  six  or  seven  furlongs,  from  Epipole,  he  put 
his  land  forces  on  shore,  after  which  he  retired  mth  hit 
fleet  to  Thapsus,  a  small  peninsula  of  Syracuse,  the 
entrance  to  which  he  shut  \xp  with  a  staccado. 

The  land  forces  marched  widi  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion  to  seize  on  Epipole,  by  the  pass  of  Euiyehis, 
before  the  enemy,  who  were  in  the  plains  of  Anapis, 
at  above  a  league's  distance,  had  the  least  nodce  of 
their  arrival.  At  the  first  news  of  this,  the  stven  hun« 
dred  sokliers,  under  the  command  of  Diomilus, 
advanced  forward  ^  in  confusion,  but  wete  easily 
defeated,  and  three  hundred  of  them^  with  thdr  leader, 
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left  dead  in  the  field.  The  Atheniat\^,  after  setting 
vp  a  trophjy  built  a  fort  in  Labdalon,  on  the  summit 
of  Epipole,  in  order  jto  secure  their  baggage  and  most 
iraluable  effects  in  it,  whenever  they  should  be  forced 
to  fight,  or  work  at  the  contravallation. 

Soon  after,  the  inhabitants  of  Egesta  sent  the  Athe- 
nians  three  hundred  hcM^se,  to  which  some  of  their 
SicSian  attics  added  one  hundred  more ;  that  with  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  sent  before  by  the  Athenians,  and 
who  had  fomished  themselves  with  horses  in  Sicily, 
made  a  body  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  horse. 

The  pUin  laid  down  by  Nicias,  in  order  for  taking 
SjrraGuse,  was,  to  surround  all  the  city  on  the  land 
aide,  widi  a  strong  contravallation,  in  order  to  cut  off 
all  communication  with  the  place  from  without,  in 
hopes,  no  doubt,  that  his  fleet  would  afterwards  ena« 
Me  him  to  prevent  the  Syracusans  fix>m  receiving  any 
succours  or  provisions  by  sea. 

Having  left  a  garrison  in  Labdalon,  he  came  down 
firom  the  hill,  advanced  towards  the  northern  extremity 
€i  Tyche,  and  halting  there,  he  employed  the  whole 
army  in  throwing  up  a  line  of  contravallation,  to  shut 
op  their  city  northward  from  Tyche  as  far  as  Trogihis^ 
situated  on  the  seaside.  This  work  was  carried  on 
with  such  a  rapidity  as  terrified  the  Syracusans. 
TTiey  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the 
carrying  on  of  this  work,  and  accordingly  made  some 
sdlies  »id  attacks,  but  always  widi  disadvantage,  and 
even  their  cavalry  was  routed.  The  day  after  the 
aeti(xi,  the  contravattation,  northward,  was  continued 
by  part  of  the  army,  during  which  the  rest  carried 
stones  and  other  materials  towards  Trogilus,  in  order 
to  finbh  it. 
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The  besieged,  by  the  advice  of  HermocrateSi 
thought  it  advisable  not  to  venture  a  second  battle 
with  the  Athenians;  and  only  endeavoured  to  put  a 
stop  to  their  works,  at  least  to  render  them  useless,  by 
running  a  line  to  cut  that  carried  on  by  the  Athenians. 
They  imagined,  that  in  case  they  should  be  suffered  to 
complete  their  wall,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Athenians  to  make  any  further  progress  in  their  work ; 
or  that,  should  they  endeavour  to  prevent  it,  it  would 
suffice  for  the  Syracusans  to  oppose  them  with  a  part 
of  their  forces,  after  having  shut  up  such  avenues  as 
were  most  accessible  with  strong  palisades ;  and  that 
die  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  obUged  to 
send  for  all  their  forces,  and  entirely  abandon  their 
works. 

Accordingly,  they  came  out  of  their  city,  and  work- 
ing with  inexpressible  ardour,  they  began  to  raise  a 
wall ;  and,  in  order  to  carry  it  on  with  less  molestation, 
they  covered  it  with  strong  palisades,  and  flanked  it 
with  wooden  towers,  at  proper  distances,  to  defend  it« 
The  Athenians  suffered  the  Sjrracusans  to  carry  on 
their  works  undisturbed,  because,  had  they  marched 
only  part  of  their  troops  against  them,  they  would  have 
been  too  weak ;  and  if  they  had  brought  them  aU,  they 
then  must  have  been  obliged  to  discontinue  their 
works,  which  they  were  resolved  not  to  do.  The  work 
being  completed,  the  Syracusans  left  a  body  of  troops 
to  defend  the  palisade,  and  guard  the  wall,  and  then 
returned  into  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Athenians  cut  off  the  canals 
by  which  water  was  conveyed  into  the  city;  and 
observing  the  Syracusan  soldiers,  who  had  been  left 
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to  guard  the  wall,  vety  negligent  in  their  duty,  some 
returning  at  noon  either  into  the  city  or  their  tents, 
and  the  rest  not  keeping  a  proper  guard ;  they  detach- 
ed ^three  hundred  chosen  soldiers^  and  some  light 
infantry,  to  attack  this  post ;  during  which  the  rest 
of  the  army  marched  towards  the  city,  to  pre-' 
vent  any  succours  from  coming  out  of  it.  According- 
ly, the  three  hundred  soldiers  having  forced  the  pali- 
sade, pursued  those  who  guarded  it  as  far  as  that  part 
of  the  city  wall  which  covered  Temenos ;  where, 
pouring  in  indiscriminately  with  them,  they  were 
"  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants  with  loss.  The  whde 
army  afterwards  demolished  the  wall,  and  pulled  up 
the  palisades  of  the  intrenchment,  and  carried  them 
off. 

After  this  success,  Ivhereby  the  Athenians  were 
masters  of  the  northern  parts,  they  began,  the  veryHiext 
day,  a  still  more  important  work,  and  which  would 
quite  finish  their  enclosure  of  the  city,  vi2.  to  carry  a 
wall  from  the  hills  of  Epipole,  westward,  throu^  the 
pkun  and  the  fens  as  fiirasthe  great  harbour.  To 
prevent  this,  the  besieged  beginning  the  same  kind  of 
work  as  they  had  carried  on  on  the  other  side,  ran 
a  trench,  lined  with  palisades,  from  the  city  through 
the  fens,  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  carrying  their 
contravallations  as  far  as  the  sea.  But  the  latter,  after 
finishing  the  first  part  of  the  wall  on  the  hills  of  Epi- 
pole, resolved  to  attack  this  new  work.  For  this  pur- 
pose,  they  ordered  their  fleet  to  sail  from  Thapsus  to 
the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse,  (t  having  continued  in 
that  road  hitherto ;  and  the  besieged  had  always  the 
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sea  open  to  them,  by  which  the  besiegers  were  obliged 
to  get  their  provisions  from  Thapsus  by  land.  The 
Athenians  came  down  therefcnre  from  Epipole  into  the. 
[dain  before  daybreak  ;  when  throwing  planks  and 
beams  in  that  part  where  the  fen  was  onl/  slimy  and 
mort  firm  than  in  other  places,  they  immediately  car- 
ried  the  greatest  part  of  the  fosse  lined  with  palisades, 
and  then  the  rest,  after  having  beaten  the  Syracusans, 
who  gave  way  and  retired ;  such  as  were  on  thf  right 
towards  the  city,  and  the  rest  towards  the  river. 
Three  hundred  chosen  Athenians  having  attempted  to 
cut  off  the  passage  of  the  latter,  flew  towards  the  ' 
bridge ;  but  the  enemy^s  cavalry,  the  greatest  part  erf 
which  were  drawn  up  in  battle,  repulsed  them  ;  and 
afterwards  charged  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians, 
and  put  the  first  battalions  into  disorder.  Lamachus 
perceiving  this  from  the  left  wing,  where  he  command- 
ed, ran  thither  with  the  Argives  and  some  archers ; 
but  having  passed  a  trench,  and  being  abandoned  by 
his  soldiers,  he  was  killed  with  five  or  six  who  follow- 
ed him.  The  enemy  immediately  passed  the  river, 
and  seeing  the  rest  of  the^rmy  come  up  they  retired. 
At  the  same  time  the  right  wing,  which  had 
returned  towards  the  city,  resumed  courage  from  this 
success,  and  drew  up  incxxler  of  battle  before  the 
Athenians ;  after  having^etached  some  troops  to 
attack  the  fort  on  the  hills  of  Epipole,  which  served  as 
a  magazine  to  the  enemy,  and  was  thought  to  be  un- 
guarded. They  forced  an  intrenchment  that  covered 
the  fort,  but  Nicias  saved  it.  He  was  sick  in  thb  fort, 
and  ai  that  time  in  his  bed,  with  only  his  domestics 
about  him.    Animated  by  the  danger^  and  the  pres- 
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ence  of  the  enemy,  he  struggles  with  his  indispositicm, 
rises  up,  and  commands  his  servants  to  set  fire  imme* 
diately  to  all  the  timber  lying  between  the  intrench* 
ment  and  the  fort  for  the  military  engines,  and  to  the 
engines  themselves.  This  unexpected  conflagration 
.  stopped  the  Syracusans,  saved  Nicias,  the  fort,  and  all 
the  rich  effects  of  the  Athenians,  who  made  haste  to 
the  relief  of  that  general.  At  the  same  time  the  fleet 
was  seen  sailing  mto  the  great  harbour,  according  to 
the  orders  given  lor  that  purpose.  The  Syracusans 
having  perceived  this  from  the  hill,  and  fearing  they 
should  be  attacked  from  behind,  and  overpowered  by 
the  land  forces,  they  retired,  and  returned  to  die  city 
with  all  their  forces ;  now  no  longer  expecting,  after 
having  lost  their  fosse  lined  with  palisades,  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  them  to  prevent  die  enemy  from  cany- 
ing  on  dieir  contravallation  as  far  as  the  sea. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Athenians,  who  had  contented 
themselves  with  building  a  single  wall  on  the  hills  of 
Epipole,  and  through  such  places  as  were  crag^  and 
of  difficult  access,  being  come  down  into  the  plain, 
began  to  build  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  a  double  wall, 
intending  to  carry  it  as  far  as  the  sea,  viz.  a  wall  of  con- 
travdlation  against  the  besieged,  and  another  of 
circumvallation  against  those  Syracusan  troops  which 
were  out  of  the  city,  and  such  allies  as  might  come  to 
its  aid. 

From  thencef(Xth  Nicias,  who  was  now  sole  general, 
conceived  great  hopes ;  for  several  cities  of  Sicily, 
which  hitherto  had  not  declared  for  either  side,  came 
and  joined  him  ;  and  there  arrived  from  all  quarters 
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vessels  laden  with  provisions  f<H*  his  army,  all  parties 
being  eager  to  go  over  to  him,  because  he  had 
acquired  the  superi(M*ity,  and  been  exceedingly  sue* 
cessfiil  in  all  his  undertakings.  The  Syracusans,  see* 
ing  themselves  blocked  up  both  by  sea  and  land,  and 
losing  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  defend  their  city  any 
longer,  already  proposed  an  accommodation.  Gylip^- 
pus,  who  was  coming  from  Laeedemon  to  their 
«  assistance,  having  heard  in  his  passage,  the  extremi^ 
to  which  they  Were  reduced,  and  looking  upon  the 
whole  idand  as  lost,  sailed  forward  nevertheless  ;  not 
in  the  view  of  defending  Sicily,  but  only  to  preserve 
to  the  nations  of  Italy  such  cities  as  were  subject  to 
them  in  that  island,  if  it  were  not  too  late,  and  if  this 
conld  be  done.  For  &me  had  declared  in  all  places, 
that  the  Athenians  had  already  possessed  themselves  (^ 
thejwhole  island;  and  were  headed  by  a  general,  whose 
wisdom  and  good  fortune  rendered  him  invinciUe. 
Nicias  himself,  now,  contrary  to  his  natural  dispositicm, 
confiding  in  his  own  strength,  and  elate  from  his  suc- 
cess ;  persuaded*  abo  by  the  secret  advices  which 
were  brought  him  daily  from  Sjrracuse,  and  the  mes- 
sengers who  were  sent  to  him,  that  the  city  would 
immediately  capitulate ;  did  not  regard  Gylippus's 
approach,  and  in  consequence  took  no  precautions  to 
prevent  his  landing,  especially  when  he  heard  that  he 
brought  but  very  few  vessels;  terming  him  a 
trifling  pirate,  not  worthy,  in  any  manner,  his  nodce. 
But  a  general  ought  to  be  extremely  careful  not  to 
abate  his  cares  and  vi^lance  upon  account  of  success, 
because  the  least  negligence  may  ruin  every  things 
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Had  Nicias  sent  die  smallest  detachment  to  oppose 
Gylippus's  landing,  he  would  have  taken  S]rracuse, 
and  the  whole  affiur  had  been  ended. 


SECTION  XIII. 

T9C    STRACU8ANS    RESOLVE    TO   CAPITULATE,   BUT    GTLIPPUA*S 

^ERITAL  CHANGES  "^E    FACE   OF 

AFFAIRS,    &C. 

NIIIBTBBVTH    TEAR   OF   THE   WAR. 

The  fortifications  of  the  Athenians  were  now 
ahnost  completed;''  and  they  had  drawn  a  double 
wall,  near  half  a  league  in  length,  along  the  plain  and 
the  fens  towards  the  great  port,  and  had  almost 
reached  it  There  now  remained,  on  the  side  towards 
Tro^us,  only  a  small  part  of  the  wall  to  be  finished. 
The  Syracusans  were  therefore  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
and  had  no  hopes  left,  as  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
defend  themselves,  and  did  not  ex{>ect  any  succours. 
For  this  reason  they  resolved  to  surrender.  Accord- 
ingly, a  council  was  held  to  settle  articles  of  capitula- 
tion, in  order  to  present  them  to  Nicias ;  and  several 
were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  capitulate 
soon,  before  the  city  should  be  entirely  invested. 

It  was  at  that  very  instant,  and  at  the  most  critical 
juncture,  that  an  officer,  Gongyles  by  name,  arrived 
from  Corinth  on  board  a  ship  with  three  benches  of 
oars.    At  his  arrival,  all  the  citizens  flocked  around 

•  A.M.  359L  Ant.  J.  C.  413.  Thiieyd.L  Til.  p.  4S5— 489.  Plat, 
in  Ntc  p.  5^,  536.    Diod.  1.  zUi.  p.  ISB,  139. 
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him.  He  informed  them,  that  Gylippus  would  be  with 
them  immediately,  and  was  followed  by  a  great  many 
other  galleys,  which  came  to  their  aid.  The  Syracu- 
sans  astonished,  or  rather  stupified,  as  it  were,  with 
this  news,  could  scarce  believe  what  they  heard. 
Whilst  they  were  thus  fluctuating  and  in  doubt,  a 
courier  arrived  from  Gylij^us  to  inform  diem  of  his 
approach,  and  order  them  to  march  out  all  their  troops 
to  meet  him.  He  himself,  after  having  taken  a  fort, 
Jeges,  in  his  way,  marched  in  battle  directly  for  Epi- 
pole ;  and  ascending  by  Euryelus,  as  the  Athenians 
had  done,  he  prepared  to  attack  them  from  without, 
whilst  the  Syracusans  should  charge  them,  on  their 
side,  with  the  forces  of  Syracuse  and  his.  The  Athe- 
nians, exceedingly  surprised  by  his  arrival,  drew  up 
hastily,  and  without  order,  under  the  walls.  With 
regard  to  himself,  laying  down  his  arms  when  he  ap- 
proached, lie  sent  word  by  a  herald,  that  he  would 
allow  the  Athenians  five  days  to  leave  Sicily.  Nicias 
did  not  condescend  to  make  the  least  answer  to  this 
proposal ;  and  some  of  his  soldiers  bursting  out  a 
laughing,  asked  the  herald,  "  Whether  the  presence 
of  a  Lacedemonian  privateer,  and  a  triflii^  wand, 
could  make  any  change  in  the  present  state  of  the 
city  ?"  Both  sides  thferefore  prepared  fcwr  battle. 

Gylippus  stormed  the  fort  of  Labdalon,  and  cut  to 
pieces  all  who  were  found  in  it.  llie  same  day  an 
Athenian  galley  was  taken,  as  it  sailed  into  the  har- 
hour.  The  besieged  afterwards  drew  a  wall  from  the 
city,  towards  Epipole,  in  order  to  cut,  about  the  ex- 
tremity of  it,  the  single  wall  of  the  Athenians ;  and 
to  deprive  them  of  all  communication  with  the  troops 
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pdated  in  the  intrenchments  which  surrounded  the  city 
on  the  north  side  towards  Tyche  and  Trogilus.  The 
Athenians  after  having  finished  the  wall,  which  extend- 
ed as  far  as  the  sea  towards  the  great  harbour,  were  re- 
turned to  the  hills.  Gyllppus  perceiving  in  the  single, 
wall  which  the  Athenians  had  built  on  the  hiUsof 
Epipole,  a  part  that  was  weaker  and  lower  than  the 
rest,  marched  thither  in  the  night  with  his  troops  ;  but 
being  discovered  by  the  Athenians,  who  were  en* 
camped  without,  he  was  forced  to  retire,  upon  seeing 
them  advance  directly  towards  him.  They  raised 
the  wall  higher,  and  themselves  undertook  the  guard 
of  it ;  after  having  fixed,  their  allies  in  the  several  posts 
of  the  remainder  of  the  intrenchment. 

Nicias,  on  the  other  side,  thought  proper  to  fortify- 
&e  cape  of  Plemmyrium,  which,  by  its  running  into 
the  sea,  straitened  the  mouth  of  the  great  harbour ; 
and  his  desTgn  thereby  was  to  procure  provisioas,  and 
all  other  things  he  might  want,  the  more  easily  ;  be- 
cause the  Athenians,  by  possessing  themselves  of  that 
post,  drew  near  the  little  port,  wherejn  lay  the  chief 
naval  forces  of  the  Syracusans,  and  were  the  better 
able  to  observe  the  various  motions  of  it ;  and  that  be- 
sides, by  having  the  sea  open,  they  would  not  be  forc- 
ed to  have  all  their  provisions  from  the  bottom  of  the 
great  harbour;  as  they  must  have  been,  should  the 
enemy,  by  seizing  on  the  mouth  of  it,  oblige  them  to 
keep  close  in  the  harbour,  in  the  manner  they  then  did. 
For  Nicias,  from  the  arrival  of  Gylippus,  had  no  hopes 
left  but  fit>m  the  side  next  the  sea*  Sending  there- 
fore  his  fleet  and  part  of  his  troops  thither,  he  built 
three  forts,  by  which  the  ships  were  enabled  to  lie  at 
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anchor ;  he  also  secured  there  a  great  part  of  the  bag- 
gage  and  ammunition.  It  was  then  that  the  troops  on 
board  the  fleet  suffered  very  much  ;  for,  as  they  were 
obliged  to  go  a  great  way  to  fetch  wood  and  water, 
they  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy's  horse,  the 
third  part  of  which  were  posted  at  Olympia,  to  pre- 
vent the  garrison  of  Plemmyrium  from  sallying,  and 
were  masters  of  the  field.  Advice  being  brought  to 
Nicias,  that  the  CorintWan  fleet  was  advancing,  he  sent 
twenty  galleys  against  it ;  ordering  them  to  observe 
the  enemy  towards  Locris,  Rhegium,  and  the  rest  of 
die  avenues  of  Sicily. 

In  the  mean  time  GyUppus,  employing  those  very 
stones  which  the  Athenians  had  got  together  for  their 
use,  went  on  with  the  wall  which  the  Syracusans  had 
begun  to  carry  through  Epipole ;  and  drew  up  daily 
in  battfc  array  before  it,  as  did  the  Athenians.     When 
he  saw  it  was  a  iMt)per  time  for  engaging,  he  began 
the  batde  in  the  spot  laying  between  the  two  walls. 
The  narrowness  <rf  it  having  rendered  his  cavalry  and 
archers  useless,  he  came  off  with  loss,  and  the  Atheni- 
ans  set  up  a  trophy.    Gylippus,  to  reanimate  his  scM- 
icrs,  by  doing  them  justice,  had  the  courage  to  re- 
proach himself  for  the  ill  success  they  had  met  with, 
and  to  declare  publicly,  that  he,  not  they,  had  occa- 
sioned die  late  defeat,  because  he  had  made  them 
fight  in  too  narrow  a  spot  of  ground.    Howe\*er,  he 
promised  soon  to  give  them  an  oppwtunity  of  recov- 
ering both  dieir  h<mour  and  his  ;  and  accordingly,  the 
very  next  day,  he  led  them  against  the  enemy*  after 
havii^  exhorted  them,  in    the    strongest  terms,  to 
behave  in  a  manner  worthy  o£  their  ancient  glory. 
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Nicias  perceiving,  that  though  he  should  not  desire 
to  come  to  a  battle,  it  would  however  be  absdutely 
necesaiEuy  for  him  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  extend- 
ing their  line  beyond  the  ccmtravallation,  to  which 
they  were  already  very  near ;  because  otherwise 
this  would  be  granting  them  a  certam  victory;  he 
therefore  marched  against  the  Syracusans.  Gylippua 
brought  up  his  troops  beyond  that  place,  where  the 
walls  terminated  on  both  sides,  in  order  that  he  might 
leave  the  mGte  room  to  extend  his  battle;  when 
charging  the  enemy's  kft  wing  with  his  horse,  he  put 
it  to  flight,  and  soon  after  defeated  the  right.  We 
have  here  an  instance  of  what  the  experience  and 
abilities  of  a  great  captain  are  capable  of  producing : 
for  Gylippus,  with  the  same  men,  the  same  arms, 
the  same  horses,  and  the  same  ground,  by  only 
changing  hb  Older  of  batde,  defeated  the  Athenians, 
and  beat  them  quite  to  their  camp.  The  following 
n^t,  the  victors  carried  on  their  wall  beyond  the 
contnivallation  of  the  Athenians,  and  therein  deprived 
them  of  all  hopes  of  being  ever  able  to  surround 
them. 

*  After  this  success,  the  Syracusans,  to  whose  aid 
the  Corinthian  fleet  was  arrived  unperceived  by  that 
of  the  Athenians,  resumed  courage,  armed  several 
galtejrs,  and  marching  into  the  plains  with  their  cav- 
alry and|  other  forces,  took  a  great  number  of  prison^ 
crs.  They  sent  deputies  to  Lacedemonia  and  Corinth, 
ta  desffe  a  reinforcement ;  Gylippus  went  in  person  to 

•Tbacyd.1.  Tii.p.  490— 494.     Plat  in  Nic.  p.  536.      Diod.  I.  siii.  p. 
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all  the  cities  of  Sicily,  to  solicit  them  to  join  him ; 
and  brought  over  the  greatest  part  of  them,  who 
accordingly  sent  him  powerful  succours.  Nicias, 
finding  his  troops  lessen,  and  those  of  the  enemy 
increase  daily,  began  to  be  discouraged,  and  not  only 
sent  expresses  to  the  Athenians,  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  situation  of  affairs,  but  likewise  wrote  to  them  in 
the  strongest  terms.  I  repeat  his  whole  letter,  both 
as  it  gives  aclear  and  exact  account  of  the  state  of 
things  at  that  time  in  Syracuse,  and  may  serve  as  a 
model  for  such  kind  of  relations. 

"  Athenians  :  I  have  already  informed  you  by 
several  expresses  of  what  passed  here  :  but  it  is 
necessary  you  should  know  the  present  situation  of 
afeirs,  that  you  may  resolve  accordingly.  After  we 
had  been  victorious  in  several  engagements,  and 
almost  completed  our  contravallation,  Gylippus 
arrived  in  Syracuse  with  a  body  of  Lacedemonian  and 
Sicilian  troops ;  and,  hiaving  been  defeated  the  first 
time,  he  was  victorious  the  second,  by  means  of 
his  cavalry  and  archers.  We  are  in  consequence  shut 
up  in  our  intrenchments,  without  daring  to  make  any 
attempt,  or  complete  our  works,  through  the  superior- 
ity  of  the  enemy  ^s  forces  ;  for  part  of  our  soldiers  are 
employed  in  guarding  our  forts,  and  consequently  we 
have  not  an  opportunity  of  employing  all  our  forces  in 
battle.  Besides,  as  the  Syracusans  have  cut  our 
lines  by  a  wall,  in  that  part  where  they  were  not  com- 
plete, it  will  no  longer  be  possible  for  us  to  invest  the 
city,  unless  we  should  force  their  intrenchments  ;  so 
that  instead  of  besieging,  we  ourselves  are  besiegedj 
and  dare  not  stir  out  for  fear  of  their  horse. 
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^  Not  contented  with  these  advantages,  they  are 
bringing  new  succours  from  Peloponnesus,  and  have 
8ent  Gylippus  to  force  all  the  neutral  cities  of  Sicily  to 
declare  for  them,  and  the  rest  to  furnish  them  with 
men  and  ships,  to  attack  us  both  by  sea  and  land.  Isay 
by  sea,  which  though  very  surprising,  is  however  but 
too  true*  For  our  fleet,  wliich  before  was  considerable, 
from  the  good  condition  of  the  galleys  and  mariners,  is 
now  very  deficient  in  those  veiy  circumstances,  and 
prodigiously  weakened. 

"  Our  galleys  leak  every  where  ;  because  we  can. 
not  draw  them  on  shcH^  to  careen  them,  for  fear,  least 
those  of  the  enemy,  which  are  more  numerous,  and  in 
better  condition  than  ours,  should  attack  us  on  a  sud- 
den, which  they  seem  to  threaten  every  moment. 
Besides,  we  are  under  a  necessity  of  sending  many 
backwards  and  forwards  to  guard  the  convoys,  which 
we  are  forced  to  fetch  from  a  great  distance,  and  bring 
along  in  sight  of  the  enemy;  so  that  should  we  be 
ever  so  little  negligent  in  this  point,  our  army  would  be 
starved. 

"  With  regard  to  the  ships'  crews,  they  decrease 
sensibly  every  day ;  fat  as  great  numbers  of  them  dis- 
perse to  maraud,  or  to  fetch  wood  and  water,  they  are 
often  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy's  horse.  Our  slaves, 
allured  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy's  camp, 
desert  very  fast  to  it  The  fcneigners  which  we 
forced  into  the  service,  dimimsh  daily  ;  and  such  as 
have  been  raised  with  money,  who  came  for  plunder 
rather  than  fighting,  findmg  themselves  baulked,  go 
over  to  the  enemy,  who  are  so  near  us,  or  else  hide 
themselves  in  Sicily,  which  they  may  easily  do,  in 
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90  larg«  an  island.  A  great  number  of  citizens, 
though  long  used  to,  and  well  skilled  in  workii^  of 
ships,  by  bribii^  the  captains,  put  others  in  their  roonii 
who  are  wholly  unexperienced,  and  incapable  <rf'serv* 
ing,  and  by  that  means  have  quite  subverted  all  dis^^ 
cipline«  I  am  nbw  writing  to  men  pofectly  wtU 
versed  in  naval  a&irs,  and  who  are  very  sensiUe,  that, 
when  Older  is  neglected,  every  thing  grows  worse  and 
worse,  and  a  fleet  must  inevitably  be  ruined. 

^^  But  the  most  unhappy  circumstance  is,  that  though 
I  am  g«ieralis»mo,  I  cannot  put  a  stop  to  these  disor- 
ders. For,  Athenians,  you  are  very  sensbie,  that 
9UQh  is  your  dispoution,  that  you  do  not  eauly  bnxd: 
restraint;  besides,  I  do  not  know  where  to  furnish 
myself  with  seamen,  whilst  the  enemy  get  numbeis 
fitmi  all  quarters.  It  is  not  in  die  power  of  our  SScil* 
ian  allies  to  aid  us;  and  should  die  cities  of  Italy,  from 
whence  we  have  our  provisicms,  hearing  the  extremity 
to  which  we  are  reduced,  and  your  not  takmg  die 
least  care  tos»d  us  any  succour,  jdn  the  Syracusans, 
we  are  undone  ;  and  the  vemy  will  have  no  occasioa 
to  fight  us. 

^  I  could  write  of  tfaii^  which  would  be  more 
agreeable,  but  of  none  that  could  be  more  advantageous 
to  jrou,  ner  which  could  give  you  a  more  just  idea  of 
the  subjects  on  which  you  are  to  deliberate.  lamsen- 
aible  that  you  love  to  have  such  advices  only  sent  yon  as 
arepleasu^;  but  then  I  know,  on  die  other  skle,  that 
when  a&irs  turn  outodierwiae  than  you  expected  and 
h<^)ed  for,  you  accuse  those  who  deceived  you; 
which  induced  me  to  give  you  a  ^ncere  and  gamine 
account  of  thmgs,  without  conoeaUng  a  smgle  circum- 
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8tanoe.  Bjr  the  way,  I  am  to  infonn  you,  that  no  com- 
plains  can  be  justly  made  either  against  the  officers 
or  common  soldiers,  bodi  having  done  their  duty  very 
welL 

^'  But  now  that  the  Sicilians  join  all  their  forces  against 
us,  and  expect  a  new  army  from  Pelcqpcuinesus,  you 
may  lay  down  this  as  the  foundation  for  your  delibe- 
rations, that  our  present  troops  are  not  sufficient ;  and, 
therefore,  we  either  must  be  recalled,  or  else  a  land 
and  naval  force,  equal  to  the  first,  must  be  sent  us, 
with  money  in  proportion.  You  must  also  think  of 
ai^inting  a  person  to  succeed  me  ;  it  beinjg  impossi- 
ble for  me,  through  my  nephritic  disorder,  to  sustain 
any  longer  the  weight  of  the  command.  I  imagine 
that  I  deserve  this  favour  at  your  hands,  on  account  of 
the  services  I  have  done  you,  in  the  several  commands 
conferred  upon  me,  so  long  as  my  health  would  per- 
mit me  to  act 

^^  To  conclude  ;  whatever  resolution  you  may  come 
to,  the  request  I  have  to  make,  is,  that  you  would  exe- 
cute it  speedily,  and  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  spring. 
The  succours  which  our  enemies  meet  with  in  Sicily 
are  all  ready ;  but  those  which  they  expect  firom  Pelo- 
ponnesus may  be  longer  in  coming.  However,  fix 
this  in  your  minds,  that  if  you  do  not  exert  yourselves, 
the  Lacedem<mians  will  not  fiul,  as  they  have  already 
done,  to  be  beforehand  with  you.'' 

The  Athenians  were  strongly  aiected  with  this  let- 
ter,  which  made  as  great  an  impression  on  them  as 
Nicias  expected.  However,  they  did  not  think  pref- 
er to  appoint  him  a  successor,  and  only  nominated 
two  officers  who  were  under  him,  viz.  Menander  and 
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Euthydemus,  to  assist  him  till  other  generak  should 
be  sent.  Eurymedon  and  Demosthenes  were  chosen 
to  succeed  Lamachus  and  Alcibiades.  ThefcH'mer 
set  out  immediately  with  ten  galleys  and  some 
money/  about  the  winter  solstice,  to  assure  Nicias 
that  a  speedy  succour  should  be  sent  him,  during 
which,  the  latter  was  raising  troops  and  contributions, 
in  order  to  set  sail  eariy  in  the  spring. 

^  The  Lacedemonians,  on  the  other  side,  beit^ 
supported  by  the  Corinthians,  were  very  industrious  in 
preparing  reinforcements  to  send  into  Sicily,  and  to 
enter  Attica,  in  order  to  keep  the  Athenian  fleet  fix>m 
sailing  to  that  island.  Accordingly  they  entered 
Attica  early,  under  the  command  of  king  Agis,  and 
after  having  laid  waste  the  country,  they  fortified  Dc- 
celia,  having  divided  the  work  amcmg  all  the  forces,  to 
makethe  greater  dispatch.  This  post  is  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  furlcmgs  from  Athens,  that  is, 
about  six  French  leagues,  and  the  same  distance  from 
Beotia.  Alcibides  was  perpetually  soliciting  the 
Lacedemonians,  and  could  not  be  easy  till  he  had 
prevailed  with  them  to  begin  that  work.  This 
annoyed  the  Athenians  most  of  all ;  for  hitherto  the 
enemy,  retiring  after  they  had  laid  waste  the  Athenian 
territories,  tlie  latter  were  unmolested  all  the  rest  of 
the  year ;  but  from  the  fortifying  of  Decelia,  the  garri- 
son  left  in  it  was  continually  making  incursions  and 
alarming  the  Athenians,  Athens  being  now'  become  a 
kind  of  frontier  town  ;  for  in  the  day  time  a  guard  was 
mounted  at  all  the  gates,  and  in  the  night  all  the  citi- 

P  One  hundred  and  twenty  talents. 
n  A.  M.  359L     Ant  J.  C.413.     Thucyd,  1.  ru.  p.  494—49^  et  502— 
504.    Diod'l.xiu.p.l40. 
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zens  were  either  on  the  waUs,  or  under  arms.  Such 
vessels  as  brought  provisions  from  the  island  of 
Eubea,  and  which  before  had  a  much  shorter  passage 
by  Decelia,  were  forced  to  go  round  about,  in  order  to 
double  the  cape  of  Sunium,  by  which  means,  provis- 
ions,  as  well  as  goods  imported,  grew  much  dearer. 
To  heighten  the  calamity,  upwards  of  twenty  tRousand 
slaves,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  artificers,  went 
over  to  the  enemy,  to  fly  from  the  extreme  misery,  with 
which  the  city  was  afflicted.  The  cattle  of  all  kinds  died. 
Most  of  the  horses  were  lamed,  being  continually  upon 
guard,  or  upon  parties.  Every  thing  being  laid  waste 
in  this  manner,  and  the  Athenians  enjoying  no  longer 
the  revenues  which  arose  from  the  produce  of  their 
lands,  there  was  a  prodigious  scarcity  of  money ;  so  that 
they  were  forced  to  take  the  twentieth  part  of  all  the 
imports,  to  supply  their  usual  subsidies. 

'  In  the  mean  time  Gylippus,  who  had  made  the 
tour  of  Sicily,  returned  with  as  many  men  as  he  could 
raise  in  the  whde  island ;  and  prevailed  with  the  Syra- 
cusans  to  fit  out  the  strongest  fleet  in  their  power,  and 
to  hazard  a  battle  at  sea,  upon  the  presumption  that 
the  success  would  answer  the  greatness  of  the  enter- 
prise. This  advice  was  strongly  enforced  by  Hermo- 
crates,  who  exhorted  the  Syracusans  not  to  abandon  to 
their  enemies  the  empire  of  the  seas.  He  observed, 
that  the  Athenians  themselves  had  not  received  it  from 
their  ancestors,  nor  been  always  possessed  of  it ;  that 
the  Persian  war  had  in  a  manner  forced  them  into  the 
knowledge  of  naval  affairs,  notwithstanding  two  great 
<d>stacles,  their  disposition,  and  the  situation  of  their 

«  Uracyd.  L  ni.  p.  49r— 500.  PluL  in  Nic  p.  536.    Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  140. 
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City,  which  stood  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
sea ;  that  they  had  made  themsdres  formidable  to 
other  nations,  not  so  much  by  their  real  strength,  as  by 
their  courage  and  intrepidity :  that  they  ought  to  copy 
them  ;  and  since  they  had  to  do  with  enemies  who 
were  so  enterprising,  it  was  fit  they  should  be  equ2% 
daring. 

ITiis  advice  was  approved,  and  accordingly  a  lai^ 
fleet  was  equipped.  Gylippus  led  out  all  hb  land 
forces  in  the  night  time,  to  attack  the  forts  at  Plem* 
myrium.  Thirty  five  galleys  of  Syracuse  which  were 
in  the  great  harbour,  and  forty  five  in  the  lesser,  where 
was  an  arsenal  for  ships,  were  ordered  to  advance 
towards  Piemmyrium,  to  amaze  the  Athenians,  who 
would  see  themselVes  attacked  both  by  sea  and  land  at 
the  same  time.  The  Athenians,  at  this  news^  went  on 
board  also  ;  and,  with  twenty  five  ships,  sailed  to 
fight  the  thirty  five  Sjrracusan  vessels  which  were 
sailing  out  against  them  from  the  great  harbour ;  and 
opposed  thirty  five  more  to  the  forty  five  of  the  enemy, 
which  were  come  out  of  the  litde  port.  A  slmrp 
engagement  ^'as  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  great 
harbour ;  one  party  endeavouring  to  force  their  way 
into  it,  and  the  other  to  keep  them  out. 

Those  who  defended  the  forts  of  Plemmj^rium, 
having  flocked  to  the  shore  to  view  the  batde,  Gylip- 
pus attacked  the  forts  unexpectecHy  by  daybreak; 
and  having  carried  the  greatest  of  them  by  storm,  die 
soldiers  who  defended  the  other  two  were  so  terrified, 
that  they  abandoned  them  in  a  moment.  After  this 
advantage  the  Syracusans  sustained  a  considerabie  loss; 
for  such  of  their  vessels  as  fought  at  the  entrance  of 
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die  harbour,  lAer  haTkig  forced  the  Atheniaiis^  bulged 
Airiousljr  one  against  the  other  as  they  entered  it  in 
disorder ;  mid  by  this  means  shUted  the  victory  to 
their  enemies,  who  were  not  contented  with  pursuing 
d»e»,  but  also  gave  chaoe  to  those  who  were  victori- 
ous in  the  great  harbour.  Elleven  Syracusan  galleys 
%ere  sunk,  and  great  numbers  of  the  sailors  in  them 
killed.  Three  were  taken;  but  the  Athenians  like- 
wise lost  three,  and  after  towing  oflF  diose  of  the 
enemy,  they  raised  atirophy  in  a  little  island  lying 
befoft  Plemmyiium^andFetired  to  the  centre  of  their 
campi 

The  djrracusans  also  ndsed  diree  trophies  for  their 
taking  of  the  three  forts ;  and  dter  razing  one  of  die 
smafier,  they  repaired  the  fortifications  of  the  other 
two,  and  put  gsuriscms  into  them«  Several  Athenians 
had  been  either  killed  or  made  prisoners  there ;  and 
great  sums  of  money  were  taken^  the  iHt)per^  of  the 
public,  as  well  as  crf'merdiMts  and  captains  of  galleys, 
besides  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition ;  this  being 
a  kind  of  magazine  for  the  whole  armyi  They  like- 
wise  lost  the  stores  and  rig^ng  of  forty  galleys,  with 
Aree  diips  that  lay  in  the  dock.  But  a  more  consid^ 
wable  circumstance  was,  Gytippus  diereby  prevented 
J^Reias  from  getting  provisions  and  ammunition  ^so 
easily  i  for,  whflst  the  latter  was  possessed  of  Hem- 
myrium,  diey  i»K)cured  these  securely  and  expedi- 
tioii^y ;  whereas^  tfter  then*  being  dbpossessed  of  it, 
it  was  equally  dificult  and  hazardous,  because  they 
could  not  bring  in  any  thing  without  fighting ;  the 
enemy  lying  at  anchor  just  off  th^  fort.    Thp^the 
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Atheniaascouklhaveiioprovbtonsbutfiro^  the  pcmits 
of  their  swords;  which  dispirited  the  soldiers  verjr 
much^  and  threw  the  whole  army  intoa  great  conster- 
nation.  ^ 

*  There  afterwards  was  a  little  skirmish  in  defending 
a  staccado  which  the  inhabitants  had  made  in  the  sea» 
^t  the  entrance  of  the  old  harbour,  to  secure  the 
shipping.  .The  Athenians  haring  raised  towers  and 
parapets  on  a  large  ship»  made  it  advance  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  staccado,  in  order  that  it  might  serve  as 
a  bulwark  to  some  shq>s  that  carried  militarjr  enginesp 
with  which  they  drew  up  stakes  by  the  he)p  of  pullies 
and  ropesi  exclusive  (^  those  which  the  divers  sawed  in* 
two ;  the  besieged  defniding  themselves  with  their 
harbour,  and  the  enemy  with  their  tower.  Such 
stakes  as  had  been  driven  in  level  with  the  sur&ce  of 
die  water,in  cHder  to  strand  those  vessels  that  shoukl 
come  near  them,  were  the  hardest  to  force  away. 
The  divers  also  bribed  the  enemy,  and  most  of  the 
stakes  were  torn  up;  but  then  others  were  immediately 
driven  in  their  places.  The  utmost  effixts  were  used 
on  both  sides,  in  the  attack  as  well  as  the  defiance. 

*  One  circumstance  which  the  besieged  con^dered 
of  the  greater  importance,  was  to  attempt  a  second 
engagement  both  by  sea  and  land,  befiore  the  fleet  and 
other  succours  sent  by  the  Athenians  should  arrive. 
TThey  had  concerted  fresh  mea»ires  for  a  battle  at  sea, 
by  improving  from  the  errors  they  had  committed  in 
the  last  engagement    The  change  made  in  the  galleys 

•  ThQcy^  t  ?ii.  p.  500, 50L 
^Ibtd.^«09'-413.    FiutinKic.p.536.    Diod.  I.^ii.^  U0,14l. 
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was,  their  prows  were  now  shorter,  and  at  the  same 
time  stronger  and  more  solid  than  before.  For  this 
pwpose,  they  fixed  great  pieces  of  timber,  projecting 
forward  on  each  side  of  the  prows ;  and  to  these 
pieces  they  joined  beams  by  way  of  inx>ps.  These 
beams  extended  to  the  lengdi  of  six  cubits  on  each 
side  of  tht  vessel,  both  within  and  without.  By  diift 
they  hoped  to  gain  the  advantage  over  the  gatteys  of 
the  Adienians,  which  did  not  dare,  because  of  the* 
weakness  of  their  prows,  to  attack  an  enemy  in  front, 
but  only  in  flank ;  not  to  mention,  diat  should  tha 
batde  be  fought  in  the  harbour,  they  would  not  have* 
room  to  spread  themselves,  nor  to  pass  between  two 
galleys,  in  which  lay  their  greatest  art;  nor  to  tack 
about,  after  they  should  have  been  repulsed,  in  order 
to  return  to  the  chai^ ;  whereas  the  S3nacusans,  by 
their  being  masters  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  harbour, 
would  have  all  these  advantages,  and  might  recipro- 
cally asnst  one  another.  On  these  circumstances  the 
latter  founded  their  hopes  of  victcny. 

Gylippus  therefore  first  drew  all  the  infantry  out  of 
the  camp,  and  advanced  towards  that  part  of  the  con- 
travallation  of  the  Athenians  which  fiiced  the  city ; 
whilst  the  troops  of  Ol3rmpia  tnarched  towards  the 
other,  and  their  galleys  set  sail. 

Nicias  did  not  care  to  venture  a  second  batde,  say- 
ing, diat  as  he  expected  a  fi^h  fleet  every  moment, 
and  a  great  reinforcement  under  Demosthenes,  it  would 
betray  the  greatest  want  of  judgment,  should  he,  as  his 
troops  were  inferior  in  number  to  those  of  the  enemy, 
and  already  fiettigued,  hazard  a  batde  without  being 
forocA  toiL    On  the  contrary,  Menander  and  Euthyr 
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demus,  who  had  just  before  been  appointed  to  Bhase 
fine  command  with  Nicias  till  the  airi^^  of  Demos* 
tbenes,  fired  with  ambition^  and  jeakms  of  those  geo^ 
erals,  were  eager  to  perform  some  great  expl9it,  to 
bereave  the  pne  pf  his  glory,  and  if  posabk  eclipse 
that  of  die  odier.  The  pretence  they  alleged  on  this 
Qcoasionwas,  the  fiune  and  reputadon  of  Athens;  and 
they  asserted  inth  so  much  yehemence,  that  k  would 
be  entirely  destroyed,  dumld  they  shnn  the  baltle,  as 
the  SyracQsans  offered  it  them,  diat  diey  at  last  forced 
Nicias  to  a  compliance.  The  Athemans  had  seventy 
five  galleys,  and  die  Syracusans  eigh^. 

The  first  day  the  %tets  continued  in  dglrt  of  each 
other,  in  the  great  harbonr,  without  engaging ;  and 
only  afi^w  skurnishes  passed,  after  which  both  parties 
retired ;  and  it  was  just  the  same  with  th|e  bnd  forces. 
The  Syracusans  dkl  n(^  make  the  l«at  motion  the 
second  day.  ^^cias,  taking  advantage  of  this  inac« 
tivity,  caused  the  tranq)ortB  to  dmw  up  in  a  line,  at 
some  distance  from  one  anodier,  in  ddrr  that  has 
galleys  might  retire  behmd  them  with  safety,  in  case 
he  shouM  be  defeated.  On  the  moirow,  the  Syracu- 
sans came  up  sooner  than  usud,  whpn  a  great  part 
d*  the  day  was  spent  in  skirmishing,  after  which  they 
rctfa^.  The  Atheniansdid  not  suppose  they  would 
return,  but  imagined  that  finur  had  made  them  fly;  but 
having  refineshed  diemsdves  with  great  diUgence,  and 
returning  on  board  their  galleys,  diey  attacked  the 
Athenians,  ^dio  were  far  from  expecting  diem.  The 
latter  being  now  forced  to  return  immediatdy  on  board 
their  ships,  they  entered  them  in  great  disorder^  so 
that  they  had  not  time  to  draw  them  up  in  a  line  oF 
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fantde,  and  most  of  die  bailors  were  fiistmg.  Victoiy 
did  not  long  ocmdnue  in  suspense.  The  Athemans, 
after  maldng  a  short  and  d%ht  resistance^  retired  be* 
hkid  dieir  line  cftran^xxt  ships.  The  enemy  pursued 
them  thither,  and  were  stopped  by  the  saiiyards  of 
those  ships,  to  which  were  fixed  dolf^iins  of  lead,"^ 
which  being  very  heavy,  had  they  &Uen  on  the  enemy'a 
g^eys,  would  have  sunk  them  at  once.  The  Athem* 
ans  lost  seven  galleys  in  this  engagement,  and  a  great 
number  of  soldiers  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
""  This  loss  threw  Nicias  into  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion. All  the  misfortunes  he  had  met  with  ever  since 
the  time  he  had  first  enjoyed  the  supreme  conunand, 
came  into  his  mind;  and  he  now  b  invdvedin  agreat- 
er  than  any  c^them,  by  his  comj^ying  with  the  advice 
of  his  c(dleaguest  Whilst  he  was  revolving  these 
gloomy  ideas,  Demosthenes's  fleet  was  seen  coming 
forward  in  great  pomp,  and  with  such  an  air  as  should 
fill  die  enemy  widi  dfead :  it  was  now  the  day  afier 
die  battle.  This  fleet  consisted  of  sevenQ^  three  gal* 
tejrs,  cm  board  of  which  were  five  thousand  figlttiug 
men,  and  about  three  thousand  archers,  slingers,  and 
bowmen.  All  these  gafieys  were  richly  trimmed;  then: 
prows  bemg  adeemed  with  shining  streamers,  manned 
with  stout  rowers,  commanded  by  good  officers,  and 
echdng  widi  the  sound  of  clarions  and  trunq>et8,; 
Demosthenes  having  aftcted  an  air  of  pomp  and  tri- 
umph purposely  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy. 

•  Thb  engine,  so  Tiolent  was  its  motion,  broke  throogfa  a  galley  fiom 
tliedeckto  the  hold. 

'Jhocyd.  1.  ^  p.  513-^518.    Pktt  in  Kic  p.  537.    Died.  I.  idiL  p. 
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This  gallant  sight  alarmed  tibem  indeed  beyond 
expression*  ^  They  did  not  §cc  any  end,  or  even  the 
least  suspension  of  tteir  cabmiiities ;  all  they  had  hith- 
ertodooe  or suflfered  was  as  nothing,  and  dieir  work 
was  to  begin  again*  What  Ik^s  could  they  entertun 
of  being  able  to  weary  out  the  patience  of  die  Athe- 
nians, since,  though  they  had  a  camp  intrenched  in 
Ihe  middle  of  Attica,  they  were  however  able  to  senda 
second  army  into  Sicily  as  oMisklCTaUe  as  the  former ; 
and  that  their  power,  as  well  as  dieir  courage,  seemed, 
notwithstanding  all  their  losses,  instead  of  diminishing, 
to  increase  daily. 

Demosdienes  having  made  an  exact  inquiry  into 
die  state  of  things,  imagmed  that  it  would  not  be 
proper  tot  him  to  lose  time  as  Nicias  had  done,  who, 
having  spread  an  universal  terrcM*  at  his  first  arrival, 
became  afterwards  the  object  of  contempt,  for  his  hav- 
ing wintered  in  Catana,  instead  of  going  direcdy  to 
Syracuse,  and  had  afterwards  given  Gylippus  an 
opportunity  of  throwing  troc^  into  it*  He  flattered 
himself  with  the  hopes  that  he  should  be  able  to  carry 
the  city  at  the  first  attack,  by  taking  advantage  of  die 
alarm  which  the  news  of  his  arrival  would  spread  in 
every  part  of  it,  and  by  that  means  should  immedi- 
ately put  an  end  to  the  war;  otherwise  he  intended  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  no  longer  harass  and  lessen  the 
troops  by  fighting  batdes  never  decisive,  nor  quite  ex- 
haust the  city  of  Adiens,  by  employing  its  treasures 
in  needless  expenses. 

Nicias,  terrified  by  this  bold  and  p^cipitate  resolu- 
tion of  Demosthenes,  conjured  him  not  to  be  so  ha^, 
but  to  take  time  to  weigh  things  deliberately,  that  he 
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mi^  have  no  cause  to  repeiA  of  wliathe  should  do. 
He  obsei;^  to  Urn  that  the  enemy  would  be  ruined 
l^  delays;  that  their  provisions  as  well  as  money 
were  entirely  exhausted ;  that  their  allies  were  going 
to  abandon  Aem;  thatth^  roust  soonbe  reduced  to 
suqh  extremis  for*  want  of  jmmaions,  as  would  force 
them  to  surrender,  as  they  had  befi>re  resolved :  for 
diere  were  certain  persons  in  Syracuse  who  held  a 
secret  correspondence  widi  Niciasy  and  exhorted  him 
not  to  be  impatient,  because  the  Syracusans  were  tired 
with  the  war  and  with  G^lippus;  and  that  should  the 
secessi^  to  which  they  were  reduced  be  ever  so  little 
increased,  they  would  surren^r  at  discretion. 

As  Nicias  did  not  explain  himadf  clearly,  and 
woidd  not  declare  in  express  terms,  that  sure  and 
certain  advices  were  sent  him  of  whatever  was  trans- 
acted in  the  city,  his  remonstrances  were  considered 
as  an  eflfect  of  the  timidity  and  slowness  with  which 
he  had  always  been  rei»x)ached.  ^^  Such,"  said  they, 
*^  are  his  usual  protraction,  ddays,  distrusts,  and  fear* 
ful  precaution,  whereby  he  has  deadened  b&  the  vivac- 
ity, and  extinguished  all  the  ardour  oi  the  troops,  in 
not  marching  them  immediately  against  the  enemy ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  by  deferring  to  attack  them  till 
his  own  forces  were  weakened  and  despised."  This 
made  the  rest  of  the  generals  and  all  the  officers  ccnne 
over  to  Demosthenes's  Ofunion,  and  Nicias  himself , was 
at  last  forced  to  acquiesce  with  it 

Demosthenes,  after  having  attacked  to  no  purpose 
the  wall  which  cut  the  contravallation  c^the  besiegers, 
confined  himself  to  the  attack  of  £pq[X)le,  from  asup- 
position  that  shoukl  he  once  be  master  of  it,  the  wall 
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would  be  <]aite  undefendedi    He  therefi^re  took  pfx)- 
vitioiis  for  five  days^  with  workmeil,  imptements,  and 
eveiy  thing  nteeasary  {txr  him  to  defend  that  post  after 
be  shoiikl  possess  hirasdf  of  it.    As  there  was  no 
going  up  to  it  in  the  daytime  imdiscoveitd,  he  march- 
fd  thitbo^  in  the  nigi^  with  all  his  farces,  foUowed  bf 
Eurymedon  and  Menander  t  Nicias  stayii^  bdnnd  to 
guard  the  camp.     They   went  up  by  .the  way  of 
Euryehis  as  before,  unperceived  by  the  centinels ; 
attack  iht  first  intrenchment,  and  stonn  it,  after  kill* 
kig  part  of  those  who  defended  it.    Demosthenes,  not 
satkfied  wkh  this  adrantage,  to  prevent  the  ardour  of 
hissddiersfromcooling^andnot  delay  the  executioa 
oThis  design,  mnches  forward.    During  this  interval, 
the  forces  of  the  oiQr,  sustained  by  Gylippus,  march 
under  arms outof  the  intremdiments..    Bemg  seised 
with  astonishnient,  whtdi  the  daH^oeas  of  die  night 
increased,  they  wiere  immediate^  repulsed,  and  put  to 
flight    Butas the  AtbeniaAS  advanced indiaorder,  to 
force  whatever  might  resist  their  arms,  lest  the  enemj^ 
m^t  rally  again^  should  time  be  idlowed  them  to 
breadie  and  recover  fixm  their  supriae,  they  are  stop- 
ped on  a  sudden  by  the  Beotiaas,  who  nudce  a  vigorous 
stand,  and  marching  against  the  Athemans  with  thek 
pikes  presented,  they  repulse  them  with  great  shouts, 
and  make  a  dreadfol  slaughter.    This  spreads  an  uni« 
versal  terror  through  the  rest  of  the  army,    lliose 
who  fled,  either  force  ahmg  audi  as  were  advancing  to 
their  assistance,  or  else  mistaking  them  for  enemies, 
turn  their  arms  against  them.    They  now  were  all 
mixed  indiscraninatdy,  it  being  impossible  to  dis- 
cover objects  in  the  horrors  of  a  ni^t,  which  was  not 
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SO  gioomy  as  entirely  to  make  objects  imperceptible, 
BCX'yetHght  enough  to  distinguish  those  which  were 
seen.  The  Athenians  sought  tor  one  another  to  no 
purpose;  and  from  their  often  askii^  the  ward,  by 
which  only  they  were  aUe  to  know  one  another,  a 
strange  confusion  of  sounds  was  heard,  which  occa- 
^oned  no  little  dborder ;  not  to  mention  that  they  by 
this  means  divulged  the  word  to  (he  enemy,  and  could 
not  learn  theirs ;  because  by  their  being  tc^[ether  and 
in  a  body,  they  had  no  occasion  to  repeat  it.  In  thi^ 
mean  time,  those  who  were  pursued,  threw  themselves 
from  the  top  of  the  rocks,  and  many  were  dashed  to 
pieces  by  the  &11 ;  and  as  most  of  those  who  .escaped, 
straggled  from  one  anodier  up  and  down  the  fields 
and  woods,  they  were  cut  to  pieces  the  nextday  by 
the  enemy's  horse,  who  pursued  them.  Two  thou* 
sand»  Athenians  were  slain  in  this  engagement ;  and 
a  great  number  of  arms  were  taken,  those  who  fled 
having  thrown  them  away,  that  they  might  be  the  bet* 
ter  able  to  escape  over  the  prec^ices.  # 


SECTION  XIV, 

THE      ATRENIAVS     AGAIK     HAZAtD     A     8XA     riCHT,  AKD   ARK 

DEFBAxd.    NICIAS    and    DEMOSTHBHES    lENTEVCED 

TO   DIE,   AHD    BZECUTBD. 

The  Athenian  generals  ^  after  sustdning  so  great  a 
loss,  were  in  a  prodigious  dilemma,  and  did  not  know 
how  to  act  in  the  present  discouragement  and  despair 

wThucjcLLTii.p.511*58a    PltttuiNicp,58t  ■  518.     OiodLi^ 
p.  142. 

VOL.  3.  53 
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of  the  troops,  who  died  daily,  either  by  the  diseases  of  the 
autupin,  or  by  the  I^d  air  of  the  fens,  near  which  they 
were  encaT^ped.  Demosthenes  was  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  prqper  for  theni  to  leave  the  country  immedi- 
ately, since  they  t^td  been  unsuccessful  in  so  important 
an  enteqp)rise  ;  espedaUy  as  the  season  was  not  too  fyr 
advanced  for  sailing,  and  that  they  had  ships  enough  to 
force  a  passage,  ii^  c^se  the  enemy  should  dbpute  it 
with  thepi.  He  declared,  that  it  would  be  of  much  great- 
er advantage  to  oblige  the  enemy  to  raise  their  blockade 
of  Athene  than  for  them  to  continue  that  of  Syracuse, 
by  which  they  exhausted  themselves  to  no  purpose  ; 
that  he  was  certain  they  would  not  be  reinforced  by  a 
new  arifty  ;  and  th^t  they  could  not  hope  to  overcome 
the  eneptiy  with  the  ^eak  erne  under  their  command* 

Nici^  was  sensible  th^t  the  argvimeqts  his  colleague 
used  were  very  just,  and  he  himself  >^as  of  his  opinion ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  was  afrald„lest  so  public  a  con- 
fession of  the  weak  condition  to  which  they  were  reduc- 
ed, and  their  resolution  to  le^v^  Sici^,  the  report  qf 
which  would  certainly  reach  the  enemy,  should  com- 
plete the  ruin  of  their  a&irs ;  and  perhaps  make  them 
unable  to  execute  their  resolution  when  they  should 
attempt  it.  Besides,  they  had  some  little  hopes  left,  that 
the  besieged,  bein^;  themselves  reduced  to^great  ex- 
tremity by  their  absplute  want  of  provisions  and  money, 
would  at  last  be  inclined  to  surrender  upon  honourable 
terms.  Thus,  although  he  was  in  reality  uncertain  and 
wavering,  he  insinuated  that  he  did  not  care  to  quit 
Sicily,  till  the  Athenians  should  have  first  sent  orders  for 
tiiiat  purpose ;  and  that  otherwise  they  ii^ould  be  higUy 
diiq>leased ;  that  as  those  who  w^re  to  judge  them,  had 
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not  been  eye  witnesses  of  the  state  of  things,  they  would 
be  of  a  diflfercnt  opinion ;  and,  at  the  instigation  of  some 
orator,  certainly  condemn  them ;  that  most  of  those  tnen 
Who  now  exclaimed  with  the  greatest  vehemence 
lE^ainst  the  difficulties  they  laboured  under,  would  then 
change  their  note,  and  accuse  them  of  having  been 
bribed  to  raise  the  siege  ;  that  knowing  so  well,  as  he 
did,  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  Athenians,  he 
chose  to  die  gloriously  by  the  enemy's  sword,  rather 
than  be  ignominiOusly  condemned  by  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

Thc^  reasons,  though  they  appeared  very  strong, 
frete  not  yet  able  to  convince  Demosthenes  ;  and  it 
was  sdtt  his  opimon,  that  the  only  good  choice  they 
could  make  would  be  to  retire.  However,  as  he  had 
been  unsuccesstfiil  in  his  former  opinion,  he  was  afraid 
of  insisting  upon  this ;  and  he  was  the  more  inclined 
to  come  into  th^i  of  ^Hcias,  from  imagining,  wiA  many 
ediers,  that  this  general  might  have  some  secret  re- 
source, as  he  Was  so  firmly  resolved  to  stay. 

*  Gylippus,  after  having  made  the  tour  of  Sicily,  had 
brought  a  great  body  of  troops  with  him.  This  new 
remforeement  terrified  the  Athenians  exceedingfy, 
whose  army  diminished  daily  by  siqkness ;  and  they 
now  began  to  repent  their  not  having  raised  the  siege, 
e^cially  as  the  besieged  were  preparing  to  attack  them 
both  by  sea  and  land.  Besides,  Nicias  no  longer  op- 
posed thi^  resolution,  and  only  desired  to  have  it  kept 
secret.  Orders  were  therefore  ^en,  as  privately  as 
possible,  for  the  fleet  to  prepare  for  setting  sail  with 
the  utmost  expedition. 

*  Thoc7d.L tiL  p.  531—548.      Flat  in  Nic  p.  53a      Diod. L  ziil. 
p.  142— 161. 
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.  WTicn  all  things  were  ready,  the  moment  they  wen? 
going  to  set  sail,  idioUy  unsuspected  by  the  enemy, 
who  were  &r  from  surmising  they  would  leave  Sicily  so 
soon,  the  moon  was  suddenly  eclipsed  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  lost  all  its  splendour ;  which  terrified 
Nicias  and  the  whole  army,  who,  from  ignorance  and 
superstition,  were  astonished  at  so  sudden  a  chai^, 
the  causes  of  which  they  did  not  know,  and  therefore 
dreaded  the  consequences  of  it.    They  then  ccmsulted 
the  soothsayers ;  and  who,  being  equally  unacquainted 
with  the  reasons  of  this  phenomenon,  only  augmented 
their  consternation*     It  was  the  custom,  after  such  ac- 
mdents  had  happened,  to  suspend  their  enterprise  but 
for  three  days.     The  soothsayers  pronounced  that  he 
must  not  set  sail  till  three  times  nine  days  were  past, 
these  are  Thucydides's  words,  which  doubtless  was  a 
mysterious  number  in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  Nidas, 
scrupulous  to  a  fault,  and  full  of  a  mistaken  veneraticm 
for  these  blind  interpreters  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  de- 
clared that  he  would  wait  a  whole  revoluticm  of  the 
moon,  and  not  return  till  the  same  day  of  the  next 
month ;  as  if  he  had  not  seen  the  planet  very  clearly 
the  instant  it  had  emerged  from  that  part  which  was 
darkened  by  the  interposition  of  the  earth's  body. 

But  he  was  not  allowed  time  for  this.  The  news 
of  the  intended  departure  of  the  Athenians  being  soon 
spread  over  the  city,  a  resdution  was  taken  to  attack 
the  besiegers  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  Sjrracusans 
began  the  first  day  by  attacking  the  intrenchments,  and 
gained  a  slight  advantage  over  the  enemy.  On  the 
morrow  they  made  a  second  attack;  and  at  the 
same   time  sailed  with  seventy  six  galleys  against 
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eighty  six  of  the  Athenians.  Eurymedon,  who  com- 
manded  the  right  of  the  Adienian  fleet,  having 
spread  along  the  shpre  to  surround  them,  this 
movement  proved  fatal  to  him  :  for,  as  he  was 
detached  from  the  body  of  the  fleet,  the  Syracusans, 
after  forcing  the  main  battle,  which  was  in  the  cen- 
tre, attacked  him ;  drove  him  vigorously  into  the 
gulf  called  Dascon,  and  diere  defeated  him  entirely. 
Eurymedon  lost  his  life  in  the  engagement.  They 
afterwards  gave  chace  to  the  rest  of  the  gallejrs,  and 
run  them  against  the  shore.  Gj^lippus,  who  com- 
manded the  land  army,  seeing  the  Athenian  galle3r8 
were  forced  aground,  and  not  able  to  return  into 
tbeir  staccado,  landed  with  part  of  his  troops,  in 
order  to  charge  the  soldiers,  in  case  they  should 
be  forced  to  run  ashore  ;  and  to  give  his  friends  the 
more  room  to  tow  such  galleys  as  they  should  have 
taken.  However  he  was  repulsed  by  the  Tyrrhenians, 
who  were  posted  on  that  side,  and  obliged  by  the 
Athenians,  who  flew  to  sustain  them,  to  retire  with 
some  loss  as  far  as  the  moor  called  Lysimelia,  which 
lay  near  it.  The  latter  saved  most  of  their  ships, 
eighteen  excepted,  which  were  taken  by  the  Syracu- 
sans, and  their  crews  cut  to  pieces  by  them.  After 
this,  resolving  to  bum  the  rest,  they  filled  an  old  vessel 
with  combustiUe  materials  ;  and  having  set  fire  to  it, 
they  drove  it  by  the  help  of  die  wind  against  the  Athe- 
nians,  who  nevertheless  extinguished  the  fire ;  and 
drove  off  that  ship. 

Each  side  erected  trophies  ;  the  S3rracusans  for  the 
defeat  of  Eurymedon,  and  the  advantage  they  had 
gained  the  day  before ;  and  the  Athenians  for  their 
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having  drove  part  of  the  enemy  into  the  moor,  and 
put  the  other  part  to  flight.  But  the  minds  of  the  two 
nations  were  very  differently  disposed.  The  SyracU- 
sans,  who  had  been  thrown  into  the  utmost  constema* 
tion  at  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes  with  his  fleet,  see- 
ing themselves  victorious  in  a  naval  engagement,  re- 
sumed fresh  hope,  and  assured  themselves  of  a  com- 
plete victory  over  their  enemies.  The  Athenians,  60 
the  contrary,  frustrated  of  their  only  resource,  and 
overcome  by  sea,  so  contrary  to  their  expectations, 
entirely  lost  courage,  and  had  no  thoughts  but  of 
retiring. 

TTie  enemy,  to  deprive  them  of  all  resource,  and 
prevent  theu-  escaping,  shut  the  mouth  of  the  great 
harbour,  which  was  about  five  hundred  paces  wide, 
with  galleys  placed  crossways,  and  other  vesseb 
fixed  with  anchors  and  ironchams;  and  at  the  same 
time  made  the  recjuisite  preparations  for  the  battle,  in 
case  they  should  have  courage  to  engage  again. 
When  the  Athenians  saw  themselves  thus  hemmed  in, 
the  generals  and  principal  officers  assemUed,  in  order 
to  deliberate  on  the  present  state  of  affairs.  They 
were  in  absolute  want  of  provisions,  which  was  owing 
to  their  having  forbid  the  people  of  Catana  to  bring 
any,  from  Ae  hopes  they  entertained  of  their  being 
able  to  retire  ;  and  they  couM  not  p'  ocure  any  from 
other  places,  uidess  they  were  masters  of  the  sea. 
Thb  nuide  them  resolve  to  venture  a  sea  fig^t.  In 
this  view,  they  were  determmed  to  leave  their  old 
camp,  and  their  walls,  whkh  extended  to  the  temple  of 
Hercules;  Md  to  intrench  themselves  on  thesh<»^, 
near  their  ships  in  the  smaUest  compass  possible.; 
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Their  design  was  to  leave  some  forces  in  that  place  to 
guaiti  their  baggage  and  the  sick ;  and  to  fight  with 
the  rest  on  board  all  the  ships  they  should  have  saved. 
They  intended  to  retire  into  Catana,  in  case  they 
should  be  victorious ;  otherwise  to  set  fire  to  their 
ships,  and  to  march  by  land  to  the  nearest  city  be* 
longing  to  their  allies. 

This  resolution  being  taken,  Nicias  immediately 
filled  one  hundred  and  ten  galleys,  the  others  having 
lost  their  oars,  with  the  floweri  of  his  infantry ;  and 
drew  up  the  rest  of  the  forces,  particularly  the  bow- 
men, in  order  of  battle  on  the  shore.  As  the  Athenians 
dreaded  very  much  the  beaks  of  the  Sjgracusan  galleys, 
Nicias  had  provided  harping  irons,  to  grapple  them,  in 
order  to  break  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  to  come  im- 
mediately to  close  fight  as  on  the  shore.  But  the 
enemy  perceiving  this,  covered  the  prows  and  upper 
part  of  their  galleys  with  leather,  to  prevent  their  beiiig 
so  easily  laid  hold  of.  The  commanders  on  both 
sides  had  employed  all  their  rhetoric  to  animate  their 
men ;  and  none  could  ever  have  been  prompted  ttom 
stronger  motives;  (or  the  battle  which  was  going  to  be 
fought,  was  to  determine,  not  only  their  lives  and  hb* 
erties,  but  also  the  fate  of  their  country. 

The  batde  was  very  obstinate  and  bloody.  The 
Athenians  being  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  port, 
easily  took  those  ships  which  defended  theentrance  of 
it ;  but  when  they  attempted  to  break  the  chain  of  the 
rest)  to  widen  the  passage,  the  enemy  came  up  fix)m 
all  ^larters.  As  near  two  hundred  galleys  came  rush- 
ing on  each  side,  in  a  narrow  place,  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  very  great  confimon ;  and  the  vessels 
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could  not  easily  advance  forward  or  retire,  nor  tura 
about  to  renew  the  attack.  The  beaks  of  the  galleya 
for  this  reason,  did  very  little  execution ;  but  there 
were  very  furious  and  frequent  discharges.  The 
Athenians  were  overwhelmed  with  a  shower  of  st<Mie% 
which  always  did  execution  from  what  place  soever 
they  were  thrown ;  whereas  they  defended- themselves 
only  by  shooting  darts  and  arrows,  which,  by  the 
motion  of  the  ships,  from  the  agitation  of  the  sea,  did 
not  carry  true,  and  by  that  means  the  greatest  part  of 
them  did  litde  execution.  Ariston  the  pilot  had 
given  the  Syracusans  this  counsel.  These  dis- 
charges  being  ^over,  the  soldiers,  heavily  armed, 
attempted  to  enter  the  enemy's  ships,  in  order  to  fight 
hand  to  hand  :  and  it  often  ha[^ned,  that  whilst  they 
were  climbing  up  one  side,  their  own  ships  were  en- 
tered on  the  other ;  and  two  or  three  ships  would  be 
grappled  to  one,  which  occasioned  a  great  perplexity 
and  confusion.  Further,  the  noise  of  the  ships 
that  dashed  cme  against  the  otiier,  the  di&rent  cries 
of  the  victors  and  vanquished,  prevented  the  orders 
of  the  officers  from  being  heard.  The  Athenians 
wanted  to  force  a  passage,  whatever  might  bethe  con- 
sequence, to  secure  their  return  into  their  own  countiy ; 
and  this  the  enemy  employed  their  utmost  effixts  to 
prevent,  in  order  that  they  might  gain  a  mor^  complete 
and  more  glorious  victory.  The  two  land  armies  which 
were  drawn  up  on  the  highest  part  of  the  shore,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  who  were  there,  ran  to  the  walls; 
whilst  the  rest,  kneeling  in  the  temples,  were  imploring 
heaven  to  give  success  to  their  citizens  ;  all  these  saw 
clearly,  because  of  their  litde  distance  from  the  fleets, 
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eveiy  dung  that  passed,  and  contemplated  the  battle 
as  Srom  an  amphitheatre,  but  not  without  great  anxiety 
and  terror.  Attentive  to,  and  shuddering  at  every 
movement,  and  the  several  changes  which  happened, 
they  discovered  the  concern  they  had  in  the  battle, 
their  fears,  their  hopes,  their  grief,  their  joy,  by  differ- 
ent cries  and  difierept  gestures;  stretching  out  their 
hands,  sometimes  towards  the  combatants  to  animate 
them,  and  at  other  times  towards  heaven,  to  implore 
the  succour  and  protection  of  the  gods.  At  last,  the 
Athenian  fleet,  after^  sustaining  a  long  battle  and  a 
vigorous  resistance,  was  put  to  flight,  and  driven 
against  the  shore.  The  Sjrracusans,  who  were  spec- 
tators of  this  victory,  conveyed  to  the  whole  city,  by 
an  universal  ^out,  the  news  of  this  victory.  The 
victors,  now  masters  of  the  sea,  and  sailing  with  a 
fiivourable  wind  towards  Sjrracuse,  erected  a  trophy  ; 
whilst  the  Athenians,  who  were  quite  dejected  and 
•verpowered,  did  not  so  much  as  request  that  their 
dead  soldiers  might  be  delivered  to  them,  in  order  to 
pay  the  last  sad  duty  to  their  remains. 

There  now  remained  but  two  methods  for  them  to 
choose ;  either  to  attempt  the  passage  a  second  time, 
ib*  which  they  had  ships  and  soldiers  sufficient,  or  to 
abandon  their  fleet  to  the  enemy,  and  retire  by  land. 
Demosthenes  proposed  the  former ;  but  the  sailors,  in 
die  deepest  afflicticHi,  refused  to  obey,  fully  persuaded 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  sustain  a  seccmd 
engagement.  The  secoikl  method  was  therefore  re- 
solved upon,andaccordingly  they  prepared  to  set  out  in 
the  night,  to  conceal  the  march  of  their  army  from  the 
eiieiny. 
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But  Hermocrates,  who  suspeeted  thdr  deiigiiy  waa 
very  sensible  that  it  was  of  die  utmoat  iaqportanoa 
not  to  sufier  so  great  a  body  of  forces  to  escape ;  rioee 
they  otherwise  might  fortify  themsdvea  in  some  oor* 
ner  of  the  idandySlnd  renew  the  war,  TheSyracuana 
were  at  that  time  in  the  midst  c^  their  iestiTi^  and 
rejoicings,  and  meditating  nothing  but  how  they  m^kt 
best  divert  themselves  afkr  the  toils  they  had  sustained 
te  fight.  They  were  thai  sofenmiamg  die  festival  of 
Hercules.  TodesretheSyracusanstotakeup  arms 
i^aiuy  ill  order  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and  to  attemptto 
draw  thraa  firom  their  diversions  either  by  force  or  pci^ 
suaMon,  wotthl  have  been  to  no  purpose ;  for  which 
reason,  ano^ier  expedient  was  emfteyed  Hermocmtes 
^ent  out  a  few  horsemen,  who  were  to  pass  for  friends 
of  the  Athenians,  and  ordered  them  to  cry  dood^ 
^'TdlNictas  not  to  retire  tiUA^ligfat;  fcHrtheSyra- 
cusans  Ke  in  ambush  for  him,  and  have  seized  on  the 
passes."  This  fidse  advice  stopped  Nicias  at  once ; 
and  he  did  not  even  set  out  the  next  dqr,  in  order  diat 
the  soldiers  might  have  arare  time  to  prepare  for  their 
departure,  and  carry  off  whatever  might  be  nccessarjr 
for  thek  subsistence  and  abandon  die  leat^ 

The  enemy  had  time  etiough  for  aeizin|g  dieaveDucs. 
The  next  morning  early  diey  possessed  themselves  of 
die  most  difficult  passes,  fortified  those  places  wfaete 
the  rivers  were  fordable,  broke  down  the  bridges,  and 
spread  detachments  of  horse  up  and  down  die  piiw; 
so  that  tb^e  was  not  one  place  ^tfoug^  wfaieh  die 
Athenians  could  pass  without '  fighting*  They  set 
out  upon  thmr  nuuxh  the  third  day  after  the  batde, 
with  (fesign  to  retire  to  Catana«   The  whole  ampty  ^ 
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ill  ail  inexpressible  consternation,  to  see  suoh  great 
iumbersof  men»  either  dead  or  dying,  some  of  idicnB 
were  left  exposed  to  wyd  beasts,  and  die  rest  to  the 
cmelQr  of  the  enemy.  Those  who  were  ^ck  and 
wounded,  conjured  tliem  with  tears  to  take  them  aloiq^ 
wtidi  die  army,  and  held  by  their  clodies  when  they 
were  going;  or  else, dragging  themsdves  after  them, 
foUowed  them  as  fiu*  as  dieir  strengdi  would  permit ; 
and,  when  thisfidled,  they  had  recourse  to  tears,  si^is^ 
iiqireGatioiis ;  and,  sendii^  np  towards  heaven  [daiiw 
tive  and  dying  groans,  they  called  i^>on  the  gods  as 
well  as  men  to  avenge  their  cn^i^,  whilst  every  place 
echoed  widi  lamentations. 

The  whole  army  was  in  as  dejdorable  a  oonditioiu 
All  men  were  seized  widi  die  deepest  mdanchdy. 
They  were  famoidfy  tortured  with  rage  wai  angui^, 
when  they  represented  to  themselves  die  greatness 
from  which  diey  were  Men,  the  extreme  misery  to 
which  they  were  reduced,  and  the  still  greater  evik 
fixmi  which  diqr  fixesaw  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  escape.  They  coidd  not  bear  the  comparison 
for  ever  pcesent  in  thehr  thoughts,  of  the  triumphant 
state  in  Mdiach  diey  had  left  Athens,  in  the  midst  of  die 
good  wishes  and  acclamations  of  the  people;  with  the 
ignominy  of  their  retreat,  aggravated  by  the  cries  and 
imprecalions  of  their  relations  and  fellow  citizens. 

But  the  most  melancholy  part  of  the  q)ectacle,  and 
diat  which  most  deserved  compassion,  was  Nicias. 
Dejected  and  worn  out  by  a  tedious  illness,  deprived  c^ 
die  most  necessary  things,  at  a  tine,  when  hb  age  and 
inflrmitiesreyiiredlfaemmost;  pierced,  not  oidy  widi 
hb!private  grief,   but  widi  that  of  odiers,  [aH  which 
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{H'ejrcd  upon  his  heart ;  this  great  man,  sopeiior  to  aH 
his  erils,  thou^t  of  nothing  but  how  he  might  best 
comfort  his  soldiers,  and  revi^  their  courage.  He  ran 
up  and  down  in  all  phces,  crying  aloud,  that  mattm 
were  not  yet  desperate,  and  that  odier  armies  had 
escaped  irom  greater  dangers ;  that  they  oijghtnot  to 
accuse  themaclTes,  or  grieve  too  immoderate^,  for 
misfortunes  which  they  had  not  occasicHied;  that  if 
tbey  had  ofiended  some  god,  hb  vengeance  must  be 
satiated  by  this  time ;  that  fortune,  after  having  so  long 
fovouredtbe  eneny,  would  at  last  be  tired  of  peraecuting 
them;  diat  their  bravery  and  their  mimbers  made  them 
still  formidable,  being  still  near  forty  thousand  strong ; 
that  no  city  in.Sioily  would  be  aUe  to  withstand  diem^ 
nor  prevent  their  settling  wherever  diey  might  think 
proper ;  that  they  h^  no  more  to  do,  but  to  take  care 
seversdly  of  themselves,  and  march  in  good  cxder ; 
diat  by  a  prudent  and  courageous  retreat,  which  was 
now  become  their  only  resource,  they  would  not  oi^ 
save  themselves,  but  also  their  country,  and  enable 
it  to  recover  its  former  grandeur. 

The  army  marched  in  two  bodies,  bodi  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  a  phalanx ;  the  first  beii^  OHnmanded 
by  Nicias,  and  die  second  by  Demosthenes,  with  the 
baggpage  in  the  centre.  Being  come  to  the  river 
Anapis,  they  forced  the  passage,  and  afterwards  were 
ftharged  by  all  the  enemy's  cavalry,  as  well  as  archers, 
who  discharged  peipetually  upcm  them.  They  were 
annoyed  in  this  manner  during  several  day's  march; 
every  one  of  the  passes  being  guarded,  and  the  Athe- 
ititeis  being  obliged  to  dispute  every  inch  of  their  way. 
The  enemy  did  not  care  to  hazard  a  batde  against  an 
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army,  whidi  despair  alone  might  render  invincible ; 
and,  the  instant  the  Athenians  presented  the  Syracusans 
batde,  the  latter  retired ;  but  whenever  the  former 
would  proceed  in  then*  m^ ch,  they  advanced,  and 
charged  them  in  their  retreat. 

Demosthenes  and  Nicias,  seeing  the  nuseraUe 
condition  to  which  the  troops  were  reduced,  being  in 
extreme  warn  of  pro  visions,  and  great  numbers  of  thenii 
wounded,  judged  it  advisable  to  retire  towards  the  sea, 
by  a  quite  contrary  way  from  that  m  which  th^  then 
marched,  and  to  make  directly  for  Camarina  and  Gela, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  Catana,  as  they  first  intended. 
They  set  out  in  the  night,  after  lighting  a  great  number 
oiBxss.  The  retreat  was  made  in  great  confusion 
and  disoider,  as  genorally  happem  to  great  armies 
in  the  glbomy  horrors  of  ^  the  night,  especially  whoi 
the  enemy  is  not  &r  oC  However,  the  van  guard, 
commanded  by  Nicias,  came  forward  in  good  order ; 
but  above  half  the  rear  guard,  with  Demosthenes  at 
liieir  head,  separated  firom  the  main  body,  and  lost 
their  way.  On  the  next  day  the  Sjrracusans,  who, 
on  the  report  of  their  retreat,  had  marched  with  the 
utmost  dtHgence,  came  up  with  him  about  noon ;  and 
having  surrounded  him  with  dieir  horse,  they  drove 
him  into  a  narrow  place  enclosed  with  a  wall,  where  his 
soldiers  fought  like  lions.  Perceiving,  at  the  close  .of 
the  day,  that  they  were  oppressed  with  fetigue,  and 
covered  with  wounds,  diey  gave  the  islanders  leave  to 
retire,  which  some  of  them  accepted;  and  afterwards 
spared  the  lives  of  die  rest,  ir^  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretioa  with  Demosthenes,  after  having  stipulated  that 
Aey  should  not  be  put  to  death,  nw  sentenced  to 
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perpetual  imprisonment    About  six  tiKMuandnldkci 
surrendered  on  these  ccmditions. 

Nieias  arrived  the  same  evening  at  die  river  Eri- 
neus,  and  passing  it,  encaaq>ed  on  a  moantain,  i^kcn 
the  enemy  came  up  with  him  thexiext  day,  and  sunu 
moned  him  to  surrender  at  discretion,  as  Demosdienes 
had  done.  Naoias  could  not  persuade  himself  at  first 
that  what  they  told  him' concerning  that  geneml  was 
true,  and  therefore  desired  leave  to  send  some  horse 
for  information.  Upon  their  retumii^  with  the  news 
that  Den^osdienes  bad  realty  surrradered  in  diat  mm,^ 
Iter,  Nieias  ofered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  Ae  war, 
upon  condition  that  they  woidd  permit  him  to  leave 
the  country  vrith  his  forGes,and  to  giveaamany  Adie- 
nians  for  hostages  as  they  should  be  oUiged  to  pay 
talents.  But  the  enemy  rejected  thb  proposal  with 
disdain  and  insolenoe,  and  renewed  tbeattack.  Ntdas, 
tfiough  in  absduic  want  of  all  things,  honM^rer,  sns* 
tained  the  charge  the  whole  nig^  and  marehed  to- 
wards the  rifor  Asinarus.  When^Ky  woegot  to 
the  baiAs  of  it,  the  Syracusans  advancmg  up  to  theoi, 
Arew  mo6t*of  them  into  die  stream,  the  rest  iMmng 
dready  plunged  voluntarily  into  it  to  cpiench  their 
drfrst  Here  the  greatest  and  most  bloody  havoc  was 
made,  the  poor  WKCchea  being  butcheted  wkboottfae 
least  pi^  as  they  were  drinking.  Nidas,  fiKfing  al 
lost,  and  unable  to  bear  this  dismal  spectacle,  smrea- 
dered  at  discretion,  upon  oondition  tfMit  Gylippas 
should  discontinue  the  fight  and  spare  tiie  seat  of  hb 
army.  A  great  number  were  Ukd,  aad  more  taken 
prisoners,   so  that  all  Sicily  was  filled  wkk 
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'  The  Athenians  seemed  to  have  been  displeased  widi 
their  general  for  surrendering  in  dns  manner  at  discre* 
tion,  and  for  this  reason  his  name  was  omitted  in  a  pub* 
lie  monnment,  on  which  was  engraved  the  names  of 
diose  commanders  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  fighting 
for  their  country. 

The  victors  adorned  wiUi  the  arms  taken  from  the 
pirisono^  the  finest  and  largest  trees  diey  could  find 
oh  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  made  a  kind  of  trophies 
of  those  trees,  when  crowning  diemselves  wit  hchai^ets 
of  flowers,  dressing  their  horses  intherichestaqparisons, 
and  cropping  those  of  their  enemies,  they  entered  tri* 
nmphantty  into  Syracuse,  after  having  happily  termi- 
nated  tlie  most  considerable  war  in  which  they  had 
ever  been  engaged  with  die  Greeks,  and  won,  by  their 
strength  and  valor,  a  most  signal  and  most  complete 
victory*  The  next  day  a  council  was  hdd,  to  delib- 
erate on  what  was  to  be  done  widi  the  prisoners. 
Diodes,  oneMtfae  leaders  of  greatest  anthority  among 
the  peqie,  proposed,  that  aU  the  Athenians  who 
were  boirn  of  free  patents,  and  aO  such  Sicilians  as  had 
joined  widi  them,  should  be  imprisoned,  and  cmly  two 
measures  offlomr  and  one  of  water  given  them  daily ; 
Ihat  the  daves  and  all  the  dbes  shoukl  be  publicly 
add;  and  that  die  two  Athenian  generals  should  be 
first  scourged  with  rods,  and  afterwards  put  to  deadi. 

*  Tbb  last  article  was  exceedmgly  detested  by  all 
wiK  and  eompassiooate  %racusans.  Hermocrates, 
Irho  was  very  famous  fiir  fab  probity  and  justice, 
attempted  to  make  some  remonstrances  to  the  peofde, 
but  they  wmddncAhqar  him;  and  the  shouts  which 

y  PattsaiLLLp.56.  •  Diod.  t  zTtU  p.  149— 161. 
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echoed  on  all  odes,  prevei^ied  him  from  contmuing 
his  speech.    At  that  iostant  *  an  ancient  man,  venera- 
ble for  his  great  age  and  gravity,  who,  in  this  war,  had 
lost  two  sons,  die  only  heirs  to  his  name  and  estite, 
made  his  servants  carry  him  to  the  tribunal  for  ha- 
rangues; and  the  instant  he   appeared  a  prcrfound 
silence  was  made.    "  You  Jiere  behold,''  says  he,  "  an 
unfortunate  fiufaer,  who  has  feh  more  than  any  other 
Syracusan,  the  fatal  effects  of  this  war,  by  the  death  of 
two  sons,  who  formed  all  the  consolation,  and  were  the 
only  su[^>orts  of  my  old  age.    I  cannot  indeed  forbear 
admirii^  their  courage  and  felicity,  in  sacrificing  to 
their  country's  welfiu*e,  a  life  of  which  they  would  o«ie 
day  have  been  deprived  by  the  common  course  of 
nature ;  but  then  I  cannot  but  be  strongly  afected 
with  the  cruel  wound  which  their  death  has  made  in 
my   heart,   nor  forbear   hating   and   detesting  the 
Athenians,  the  authors  of  this  unhappy  war,  as  the 
murderers  of  my  children.    But,  howe¥|f|  I  cannot 
conceal  one  circumstance,  which  is,  that  iW  leas  sen- 
sible to  my  private  affliction  than  to  die  honour  c^my 
country,  and  I  see  it  exposed  to  eternal  infiuny,  by 
the  barbarous  advice   which   is  now    given  you. 
The  Athenians  indeed  marit  the  worst  treatment,  and 
every  kind  of  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted  on 
them,  for  so  unjustiy  dedarii^  war  against  us;  but 
have  not  the  gods,  the  just  avengers  of  crimes,  pun- 
ished them  and  revenged  us  sufficientiy?  Whendieir 
generals  laid  down  their  arms,  and  sunendered,  did 
they  not  do  this  in  the  hopes  of  ha  vii^  diek  Uves 
qMued?  And,  if  we  put  them  to  death,  will  it  be  pos- 
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aibfe  for  uft  to  avoid  the  just  reproach  of  our  having 
violated  the  law  of  aatioosi  and  diahonottred  our  victo- 
ty by aauniieardcrf* cruelty?  How!  Will  you  mShr 
yourgkvy  to  be  thus  sultted  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
vorid,  and  have  it  satd^  thatanation,  who  first  dedicat- 
ed a  temple  in  their  city  to  clemency,  had  not  found 
any  in  ycmr's  ?  Surefy^  victories  and  triumphs  do  not 
give  immortalglory  to  aci^,  but  the  exerctsing  mercy 
towards  a  vanquished  enemy,  the  using  uH^deratioo  in 
the  greatest  prosperity,  and  fearing  to  o&nd  the  gods  by 
a  haughty  and  insolent  pride.  You  doubtless  have  not 
fbi^;otthat  this  Ntcias,  whose  fate  you  are  going  to 
pronounce,  was  the  very  man  who  pleaded  your  cause 
in  the  assembly  of  the  Athenians,  and  employed  all  his 
credit,  and  the  whole  power  of  his  eloquence,  to  dis- 
suade his  country  from  embarking  in  this  war*  Should 
you  therefore  pronounce  sentence  of  death  on  this 
Worthy  general,  would  it  be  a  just  reward  for  the  zeal 
he  showed  for  your  interest  ?  With  regard  to  myself, 
death  would  be  leas  grievous  to  me,  than  the  sighit  of 
so  horrid  an  injustice,  committed  by  my  countrymen 
and  fSdlow  citizens." 

The  peojrfe  seem^  moved  to  compassion  at  this 
qieecby  especifdly  as,  when  this  veneraUe  old  man 
first  ascended,  they  expected  to  hear  him  cry  aloud 
lor  vengeance  on  those  who  had  brought  ail  his  calami- 
ties upon  him,  instead  of  suing  for  their  pardon.  But 
ike  enemies  of  the  Athenians,  having  expatis^ed  wi& 
vehemence,  on  Ae  unheard  of  crudties  which  dieir 
lepublk  had  exercised  on  several  cities  belonging  to 
dmr  enemies,  and  even  to  their  ancient  aUaea ;  the 
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inveteracy  which  tlieir  commanders  had  ahovm  against 
Sjrracuse^  and  the  evib  they  would  have  made  it 
suflfer  had  they  been  victorious ;  the  afflictions  and 
groans  of  infinite  numbers  of  Syracusans  who  bewailed 
the  death  of  their  childr^i  and  near  relations,  whose 
manes  could  be  appeased  no  other  way  than  by  ths 
blood  of  their  murderers.  On  these  representations, 
the  people  returned  to  their  sanguinary  resolution,  and 
followed  Diodes's  advice  in  every  req^ect.  Gylip- 
pus  used  his  utmost  endeavours,  but  in  vain,  to  have 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes  given  up  to  him,  especially 
as  he  had  taken  them,  in  order  for  him  to  carry  them 
to  Lacedemon,  But  his  demand  was  rejected  with 
a  haughty  scorn,  and  the  two  genoals  were  put  t» 
death. 

All  wise  and  compassicmate  men  could  not  forbear 
sdied^g  tears  for  the  tragical  fate  of  two  such  illustri* 
ous  personages,  and  particularly  for  Nicias,  who,  of  all 
men  of  his  time,  seemed  least  to  merit  so  ignominious 
and  untimely  an  end*  When  people  recdlocted  the 
speeches  and  remonstrances  he  had  made  to  preventthis 
war,  and,  on  the  other  side,  when  they  considered  how 
high  a  regard  he  had  always  retained  for  things  relat- 
ing to  religion,  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  tempted 
to  exclaim  against  providence^  in  seeing  that  a  man^ 
who  had  ever  shown  the  highest  reverence  for  the 
gods,  and  had  always  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
for  their  honour  and  worship,  should  be  so  ill  reward- 
ed by  them,  and  meet  with  no  better  fate  than  the 
most  abandoned  wretches^  But  it  is  no  wcxider  that 
the  calamities  of  good  men  should  inspire  the  headi- 
ens  with  such  thoughts,  and  make  them  murmur  and 
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despond,  since  tiiey  did  not  know  the  holiness  of  the 
Divine  Being,  nor  the  corruption  erf  human  nature. 

The  prisoners  were  shut  up  in  the  mines,  "  prisons 
rfSjrracuse,*'  where,  crowded  one  upon  the  other,  they 
suffered  incredible  torments  for  eight  months.  Here 
they  were  for  ever  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather;  scorched  in  the  day  time  by  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun,  or  frozen  in  the  night  by  the  colds  of 
autumn ;  poisoned  by  the  stench  of  their  own  excre- 
ments, by  the  carcasses  of  those  who  died  of  their 
wounds,  and  of  sickness ;  in  fine,  worn  out  by  hunger 
and  thirst,  for  the  daily  allowance  to  eacft  was  but  a 
small  measure  of  water,  and  two  of  meal.  Those  who, 
werd  taken  out  of  this  place  two  months  after,  in  order 
to  be  sold  as  slaves,  many  of  whom  were  citizens  who 
bad  concealed  their  condition,  foundalessrig(MX)us  fiite. 
Their  wisdom,  their  patience,  and  a  certain  air  of  probi^ 
and  modesty,  were  of  great  advantage  to  them ;  for  they 
were  soon  restcM^  to  their  liberty,  or  met  with  the 
kindest  and  most  generous  treatment  fix>m  then*  mas- 
ters. Several  of  them  even  owed  the  good  usage 
they  met  with  to  Euripides,  the  finest  scenes  of  whose 
tragedies  they  repeated  to  the  Sicilians,  who  were  ex- 
tremely fond  of  them ;  so  that  when  they  returned  to 
their  own  country,  they  went  and  saluted  that  poet  as 
their  deliverer,  and  informed  him  of  the  admirable 
effects  wrought  in  their  fiivour  by  his  verses. 

^  The  news  of  this  defeat  being  carried  to  Athens, 
the  citizens  would  not  believe  it  at  first,  and  were  so 
fiir  fix>m  giving  credit  to  it,  that  they  sentenced  that 
man  to  death  who  had  first  puUished  it.    But  when  it 
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was  confirm^,  all  the  Athenians  were  seised  wiA  the 
utnK>st  consternation ;  and,  asif  thenufehes  had  not 
decreed  the  war,  they  vented  their  rage  and  resent- 
ment  against  the  orators  who  had  promoted  the  enter- 
prise, as  well  as  agsunst  the  soothsayers,  who,  by  diekr 
oracles,  or  supposed  prodigies,  had  flattered  them  widi 
the  hopes  of  success.  They  had  nerer  been  reduced 
to  so  deplorable  a  condition  as  now,  having  neither 
horse,  foot,  money,  galleys,  nor  mariners ;  in  a  word, 
they  were  in  the  deepest  despair,  expecting  eveiy  mo- 
ment that  the  enemy,  elated  with  so  great  a  victory, 
and  strengthened  by  the  revolt  of  die  allies,  would  come 
and  invade  Athens,  both  by  sea  and  land,  with  all  the 
forces  of  Peloponnesus;  Cicero  had  reason  to  ob- 
/  serve,^  speaking  of  the  batdes  in  the  harbour  of  Syra- 
cuse, that  it  was  there  the  troops  of  Adiens,  as  well  as 
their  galleys,  were  ruined  and  sunk  ;  and  that  in  this 
harbour  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Adienians  were 
miserably  shipwrecked. 

The  Athenians,  however,  did  not  sufe*  diemsdves 
to  be  vAkoXij  dejected,  but  resumed  courage.  They 
now  resolved  to  raise  money  on  all  «des,  and  to  import 
timber  for  building  of  ships,  in  order  to  awe  the  aHies, 
and  particularly  the  inhalntants  of  the  island  of  Eubea. 
They  retrenched  all  superfluous  expenses,  and  estab- 
lished a  new  council  of  ancient  men,  who  were  to 
weigh  and  examine  all  affiiirs  before  they  shouM  be 
proposed  to  the  people.  In  fine,  they  omitted  noth- 
ing which  might  be  of  service  in  die  present  conjunc- 
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tore,  the  akrin  m  which  they  were  ki,  and  their  com- 
mon  danger,  ^driigiog  eveiy  individual  to  be  attentive 
to  the  neceaaities  of  the  aute,  and  docile  to  all  advice 
that  mig^t  promote  its  interests. 

The  defeat  o(  the  army  under  Nicias  was  followed 
by  the  taking  of  Athens,  o(  which  the  ancient  form  of 
govemraeBt  was  entirely  changed  by  Lysander. 


CHAPTER  II. 

X  HIS  chapter  is  the  sequel  of  the  preceding  book, 
and  contains  the  eight  last  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  duri^  as  many  years  of  the  reign  of  Darius 
Nothus. 

SECTION  I. 

MMiaPiaCtS  or    TRB  DtflAT  Or  THE  ATHiaiAVI     IV 
SICILY,   &C. 

^  The  defeat  of  the  Athenians  before  Syracuse  gave 
occasion  for  great  movements  throughout  all  Greece. 
The  people,  who  had  not  yet  joined  either  side,  and  ' 
waited  to  be  determined  by  the  event,  resolved  to  de- 
clare against  them.  The  allies  of  the  Lacedemonians 
believed  that  the  time  was  come  to  deliver  them  for 
ever  from  the  expenses  of  a  war,  which  lay  veiy  heavy 
upon  them,  by  the  speedy  and  final  ruin  of  Athens. 
Those  of  Athens,  who  followed  them  only  out  of  con- 
straint, seeing  no  appearance  of  any  fbture  resource  for 
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that  r^ublic,  after  the  dreadful  blow  it  had  reoeived» 
thought  it  best  to  take  the  advantage  of^o  fevouraUe  a 
conjuncture  for  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  dqpendeiice, 
and  resuming  their  liberty.  Dispositions  of  this  kind 
inspired  the  Lacedemonians  with  great  views*  which 
were  supported  by  the  hopes  they  had  conceived,  that 
their  Sicilian  allies  would  join  them  in  thie  ^ring  with 
a  naval  army,  augment^  by  the  ruins  of  the  Athen- 
ian fleet 

•  In  efiect,  the  people  of  Eubea,  Chio,  and  Lesbos, 
with  several  others,  gave  the  Lacedemonians  to  under- 
stand that  they  were  ready  to  quit  the  party  of  the 
Athenians,  if  they  would  take  them  under  their  pro- 
tection. At  die  same  time  came  deputies  from  Tis- 
saphemes  and  IHiamabasus.  The  first  was  governor 
of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  the  other  of  the  Hellespont 
These  viceroys  of  Darius  wanted  neither  application 
nor  zeal  for  the  interest  of  their  master.  Tissapher- 
nes,  promismg  the  Lacedemonians  all  the  necessaiy 
expenses  for  their  troops,  pressed  them  to  arm  directly, 
and  to  join  him;  because  the  Athenian  fleet  prevented 
him  from  levying  the  usual  contributions  in  hb  prov- 
ince, and  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  remit  those  d* 
preceding  years  to  the  king.  He  hoped  besides  with 
that  powerful  aid  to  get  into  his  hands  with  more  ease, 
a  certain  nobleman  who  hadrevolted,  and  whom  he  had 
the  king's  orders  to  send  to  him  dead  or  alive.  This 
was  Amorges  tlie  bastard  of  Pissuthna.  Phamabasus 
at  the  same  time  demanded  ships  to  reduce  the  cities 
of  the  Hellespont  from  their  subjection  to  the  Athenir 

•  TbucycL  L  viii.  p.  555—558. 
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ans,  who  also  prevented  him  fixHn  levying  the  tributes 
of  hb  government. 

The  Lacedemonians  thought  it  proper  to  begin  by 
satisfying  Tissaphemes ;  and  the  credit  of  Alcibiades 
contributed  veiy  much  to  the  taking  that  resolution. 
He  embarked  withCalcideus  for  Chio,  which  took  arms 
upon  their  arrival,  and  declared  for  the  Lacedemonians. 
Upon  the  news  of  this  revdt,  the  Athenians  resolved 
to  take  the  one  thousand  talents  '  out  of  the  treasury, 
which  had  been  deposited  there  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  after  having  repealed  the  decree  which  pro- 
hibited it  Miletus  also  revolted  soon  after.  Tissa- 
phemes, having  joined  his  troops  with  those  of  Sparta, 
attacked  and  took  the  dty  of  lasus,  in  which  *  Amor- 
ges  had  shut  himself  up,  who  was  taken  alive  sod  sent 
into  Perua.  That  governor  gave  a  month's  pay  to 
At  whole  army,  at  a  drachm  or  ten  pence  a  day  to 
each  soldier,  observing  that  he  had  orders  to  give  them 
only  half  that  sum  for  the  future. 

k  Calcideus  then  made  a  treaty  with  Tissaphemes^ 
in  the  name  of  the  Lacedemonians,  of  wnich  one  of  the 
principal  articles  was,  that  all  the  country  which  had 
been  subject  to  the  king  or  his  predecessors,  should  re- 
main in  his  hands.  It  was  renewed  some  time  after  by 
Theramenes,  another  general  of  the  Lacedenumians, 
with  some  small  alterations.  But  when  this  treaty 
oame  to  be  examined  at  Sparta,  it  was  found  that  too 
great  concessions  had  been  made  to  the  king  of  Persia, 
in  giving  up  all  the  places  held  by  himself  (h-  his  an- 
cestorsy  which  was  to  make  him  master  of  the  greatest 

'3,000,000  limf. 
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part  of  Greece,  Theaealy,  Locris,  and  the  wbolecotm- 
try  as  £ur  as  Beoda,  without  menttoaing  the  islands ; 
from  whence  the  Lacedemonians  woilld  ajqpear  nrther 
to  have  enslaved  Greece^  than  reestablished  its  liberty. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  make  fiurther  akeradons 
in  it,  with  which  Tissaphemes  and  the  odbcr  govern* 
ors  made  great  difficulties  to  comply.  A  new  treaty 
was  however  concluded,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

In  the  mean  time,  several  cities  of  Ionia  declared  for 
Lacedemon,  to  which  Akibiades  contributed  veiy 
much.  ^  Ag^  who  was  already  his  enemy  in  e&ct  of 
the  injury  £e  had  done  him,  could  not  suffer  Ae  ghxy 
he  acquired;  for  nothing  was  done  without  the  advice 
of  Alcibiades,  and  it  was  generally  said,  that  the 
success  of  all  enterprises  was  owing  to  lam.  The 
most  powerful  and  ambitious  of  the  Spartans^  from 
the  same  sentiments  of  jealousy,  looked  upon  him 
with  an  evil  eye,  and  at  length  by  d^ir  intrigues  oUig- 
ed  the  principal  magistrates  to  send  orders  into  Ionia 
for  putting  him  to  death.  Alcibiades  being  secredy 
apprized  of  this  order,  did  not  discontinue  his  ser* 
vices  to  the  Lacedemonians,  but  kept  himself  so  well 
upon  hid  guard,  that  he  avoided  all  the  snares  which 
were  laid  for  him. 

^  For  his  better  securiQr  he  threw  himself  into  the 
protection  of  Tissaphemes,  the  great  king's  governor 
at  Sardis,  and  was  not  long  without  seeing  himself  in 
the  highest  degree  of  credit  and  authority  in  the  court 
of  the  baii)arian ;  for  the  Persian,  who  was  foil  of 
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fraud  and  artHlce,  a  great  fiiend  to  knaves  and  bad 
inen,  and  set  no  value  upon  simplicity  and  integrity, 
in&iitely  admired  thesmoodi  address  of  AlcX)iades, 
die  ease  with  which  he  assumed  all  kinds  of  manners 
and  characters,  and  Ms  great  ability  in  the  conduct  of 
afiurs;  and  indeed  ^ne  was  no  heart  so  hard,  or  tem- 
per so  untiactable^  as  to  hold  out  agianst  the  graces 
and  charms  of  his  conversation  and  intimacy.  Even 
those  who  ft&r^  and  envied  him  most,  enchanted  in  a 
manner  by  his  afiable  air  and  engaging  behaviour, 
could  not  dissemble  the  infinite  satisfaction  they  felt  in 
seeing  and  conversing  with  him. 

Tissaphemes  therefore,  though  otherwise  very 
haughty  and  brutal,  and  who  of  all  the  Persians  hated 
the  Greeks  most,  was  so  much  taken  widi  the  compla-^ 
cency  and  insinuation  of  Alcibiades,  that  he  gave  himself 
wholly  up  to  him,  and  flattered*  him  more  than  he  was 
fiattered  by  hhn  ;  insomuch  that  he  gave  the  name  of 
Alcibiades  to  die  finest  and  most  delightful  of  his'gar- 
deas,  as  wefl  fixim  the  abundance  of  its  fountains  and 
canals,  and  the  verdure  of  its  groves,  as  the  surprising 
beauty  of  its  retreats  and  sditudes,  which  art  and 
nature  seemed  to  vie  in  embellishing,  aiid  wherein  a 
more  than  royal  magnificence  was  displayed. 

Alcibiades,  who  found  there  was  no  longer  any 
safety  for  him  in  the  party  of  the  Spartans,  and  who 
always  apprehended  the  resentment  of  A^s,  began  to 
do  them  ill  offices  with  Tissaphemes,  to  prevent  his 
aiding  them  with  afl  his  forces,  and  hiining  the  Athe- 
nians entirely.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  bringmg  the 
Persian  into  his  views,  which  were*  conformable  to  b^ 

vot.  3.         *         56 
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master's  interests,  and  to  the  orders  he  had  received 
from  him.  For'  after  the  famous  treaty  concluded 
under  Cimon,  the  kings  of  Persia,  not  daring  to  attack 
the  Greeks  with  open  force,  took  odier  measures  to 
ruin  them.  They  endeavoured  underiiand  to  excite 
divisions  amcxig  them,  and  to  foment  troubles  by  con- 
siderable sums  of  money,  which  they  found  means  to 
convey  sometimes  to  Athens  and  sometimes  to  Sparta. 
They  apfdied  themselves  so  successfully  to  keep  up  a 
balance  of  power  between  these  two  republics,  that  the 
pne  could  never  entirely  reduce  die  other.  They  grant* 
.  ed  them  only  slight  aids  that  could  e&ct  nothing  deci* 
^  sive^  in  order  to  undermine  them  insensibly,  and  ex- 
haust both  parties  gradually,  by  weakening  them  upon 
one  another. 

It  is  in  this  kind  of  conduct  that  policy  makes  the 
ability  of  ministers  consi^ ;  who,  from  the  rec^s  of 
their  cabinets,  without  noise  or  emotion,  without  any 
great  expenses,  or  setting  numerous  armies  on  foot, 
effect  the  reduction  of  the  states  whose  power  gives 
theni  umbrage,  either  by  sowing  domestic  divisions 
among  them,  or  by  promoting  the  jealousy  of  theii* 
neighbours,  in  order  to  set  them  at  variance  with  each 
other. 

We  must  confess,  however,  tlmt  this  kind  of  policy 
gives  us  no  very  favourable  idea  of  the  kings  of  Persia. 
To  reduce  themselves,  powerful  as  they  were,  to  such 
mean,  obscure,  and  indirect  measures,  was  to  confess 
their  weakness,  and  how  unable  they  believed  them- 
selves to  attack  their  enemies  with  open  force,  and  to  - 
Ittduce  them  by  honourable  means.  Besides,  does  it 
consist  with  justice  to  employ  such  methods  in  regard 
to  people,  against  whom  there  is  no  foundation  of  com- 
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plaiat,  who  live  in  peace  under  the  faith  of  treaties,  and 
whose  8(de  crime  is  the  apprehension  of  their  being 
one  day  in  a  condition  to  do  hurt  ?  Ancl  is  it  lawful, 
by  aeoret  comipdons,  to  ensnare  the  fidelity  of  sub-^ 
jeots,  and  to  be  the  aocomplioe  of  didr  treasons,  by 
putting  arms  into  dieir  handa*  agahist  their  native 
country  ? 

What  gloiy  and  renown  would  not  the  kings  of 
Persia  have  acquired,  if,  content  with  the  vast  and  rich 
dominions  uriiich  Providence  had  given  them,  diey  had 
applied  their  good  offices,  power,  and  even  treasures, 
to  conciliate  the  neighbouring  people  with  each  other ; 
to  remove  their  jealou^es,  to  prevent  injustice  and  op- 
pression ;  and.  if^  fe^cd  and  honoured  by  them  al^ 
they  had  made  themselves  the  mediators  of  their  diflEer- 
aices,  the  seouri^  of  their  peace,  and  the  guarantee  of 
their  trebles  ?  Can  any  conquest,  howevjrr  great,  be 
compared  with  such  glory  ? 

Tissaphemes  acted  upon  other  principles,  and  had  no 
thought  but  of  [preventing  the  Greeks  Irom  being  in  a 
condition  to  attack  the  Persians,  their  commcm  enemy^ 
He  entered  fifeely  therefore  into  the  views  of  Alcib- 
iades,  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  declared  himself 
openly  tor  the  Lacedemonians,  did  not  fiul  to  assist  the 
Athenians  underhand^  and  by  a  thousand  secret  meth- 
ods ;  deferring  the  payment  of  the  Lacedemonian 
fleet,  and  retarding  the  arrival  of  the  Phenician  ships, 
of  which  he  had  long  kept  them  in  hopes.  He  omit- 
ted no  occaw>n  of  giviqg  Akibiades  new  marks  of  his 
friendship  and  esteem,  which  rendered  that  genera} 
equally  con^eraUe  to  both  parties.  The  Athenians, 
who  had  sadly  experienced  the  effects  of  having  draun 
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his  anger  vpon  them,  wore  not  aov  tD  aopeat  Adr 
pasaii^  senleiice  of  ooademiuition  upon  him.  Aieifaip 
ades  Bi%o  (mi  his  side,  who  was  extremely  aorrjr  to  see 
the  Atheoians  in  so  moumfid  a  skuation,  beg^  to 
fear,  tibat  die  city  of  Atheas,  befa^  entifely  mined,  he 
might  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  Spartans  wko  mortal^ 
hated  him* 


SECTION  II. 

Al«aBlApi$    KBTUKSS   TO  ATHBK8.      TMSArHB&llEI   COHCLUOBS 
4    MXW   TREATY   WITH    THE  J^ACEDEMOllIANt. 

The  Athenians  were  intent  upon  npthing  so  much 
as  Samosi  where  diey  had  sB  their  foroes.  Ffomdienoe 
with  their  fleet  they  reduced  all  tfie  eitiM  thai  bad 
abandoned  them  under  their  obe(fienee,  kept  the  rest 
in  their  duty,"*  and  found  themselves  stiU  in  a  condi- 
tion to  make  head  against  their  enemies,  over  whom 
they  had  obtained  several  advantages.  But  Aey  were 
afraid  of  Tissaphemes,  and  the  hundred  and  fifty 
Fhenician  ships  which  he  hourly  expected ;  and  right- 
ly perceived,  thsKt  if  so  powerftil  a  Beet  ahoidd  join  die 
enemy,  there  was  no  longer  wiy  safety  for  Ihdr  city. 
Albibiades,  who  was  well  ii^Drmed  of  all  that  pasted 
among  the  Adienians,  sent  secretly  to  die  ^rincipd  of 
them  at  Samos,  to  sound  their  sentiments,  and  let  them 
know,  that  he  was  not  averse  to  returning  to  AAens, 
provided  the  administration  of  Ae  republic  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  great  and  .powerful,  and  not  lek 
to  the  pc^ulace,  who  had  expelled  him.    Some  of  die 

'  Thucyd.  1.  viii.  p.  579—587.         «  Plut  in  Alcib.  p.  204—206.^ 
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piiiieifsd  oficess  wem  fit>m  Samoa,  widi  ^^^ 
oert  with  htm  the  proger  meaaures  for  the  sucoess  of 
Aat  undcrtakmg.  He  promised  to  procure  the  Athe- 
nians not  Quijr  the  £ivour  of  Tissaphemes^  but  of  the 
king  hinself^  upon  condition  they  would  abdish  &e 
democracy  or  popular  goyemmcot ;  because  the  kii^ 
would  [dace  more  confidence  in  the  engagements  of 
the  nobility,  dian  upon  those  of  the  inconstaht  ttid 
capricious  multitude. 

The  deputies  lent  a  willing  ear  to  diese  proposals, 
and  conceived  great  hopes  of  tliseharging  themsehres 
from  part  of  the  public  impositions,  because,  being  the 
richest  of  the  peopk,  the  burden  lay  heaviest  upon 
them,  and  of  making  their  country  triumph  after 
having  poflaffpyd  themsdves  of  the  government  At 
dieir  return,  they  began  by  bringing  over  such  as  were 
most  proper  to  share  in  their  design ;  after  which  they 
caused  a  report  to  be  spread  amongst  the  troops  that  the 
king  was  inclfaied  to  declare  in  iavour  of  the  Athenhins, 
upon  conditioh  that  Alcibiades  were  reinstated,  and  the 
popular  goyemment  abolished.  That  proposal  sur- 
prised the  soldiers  and  was  generally  rejected  at  first ; 
but  the  charm  of  gain,  and  the  hope  of  a  change  to 
their  advantage,  soon  softened  what  was  harsh  and 
shocking  in  it,  and  even  made  them  ardently  desire 
the  recal  of  Alcibiades. 

Pbrjrpicus,  one  of  their  generals,  rightly  judging 
tfiat  Alcibiades.  affected  an  oligarchy  no  more  than  he; 
diddle  democracy,  and  that  in  deoying  the  people's 
conduct,  he  had  no  other  view  than  to  acquire  the 
£ivour  and  confidence  of  the  nobili^  for  his  own  re- 
establishment,  had  the  boldness  to  oppose  dieir  resdu- 
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tions,  which  were  aboat  to  take  place*  He  repreaentedy 
that  the  change  they  mectitated  mi^  very  probably 
excite  a  civil  war,  to  the  ruin  of  the  state  ;  that  it  was 
very  unlike\y  that  the  king  of  Persia  would  prefer  the 
alliance  of  the  Athenians  to  that  of  the  Spartans,  so 
much  more  advantageous  to  him ;  that  this  change 
Would  not  retain  the  allies  in  their  duQr,  nor  bring  over 
those  who  had  renounced  it,  who  would  persbt  in  pre- 
ferring their  liberty ;  that  the  government  q£  a  small 
Bumber  of  rich  and  powerful  persons  would  not  be 
more  favourable  to  either  the  citizens  or  allies  than  that 
ef  the  peojde,  because  ambition  was  the  great  cause  of 
all  misfi»tunes  ina  republic,  and  the  rich  were  the  sole 
promoters  of  all  trouUes  for  the  aggrandizing  of  them* 
selves;  that  a  state  suffered  more  oppressions  and  vi- 
olences under  the  rule  of  the  tyobUky  dian  diat  of  the 
peq;)le,  whose  authority  kept  the  former  within  due 
bounds,  and  was  the  asylum  of  such  as  they  desired 
to  oppress;  that  the  allies  were  too  well  accpiainted 
with  these  truths  from  their  own  experience,  to  want 
any  lessons  upon  the  subject. 

These  remonstrances,  as  wise  as  they  were,  had  no 
effect.  Pisander  was  sent  to  Athens  with  some  of  the 
same  fiicticMi,  to  propose  the  return  of  Aldbiades,  the 
alliance  of  Tissiq>hemes,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
democracy.  They  represented,  that  by  changing  the 
government,  and  recalling  Alcibiades,  Athens  might 
obtain  a  powerful  aid  from  the  king  of  Persia,  which 
would  be  a  certain  means  to  triumph  over  Sparta. 
Upon  this  proposal  great  numbers  exclaimed  against 
it,  and  especially  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades.  They 
alleged,  amongst  other  reasons,  the  imprecations  pro- 
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nounced  by  the  priests,  and  all  the  orders  of  religion, 
against  him,  and  even  against  such  as  should  propose  to 
recal  him.  But  Pisander,  advancing  into  the  midst  of 
the  assembly,  demanded  whether  they  knew  any  other 
meai»  to  save  the  republic  in  the  deploraUe  condition 
to  which  it  was  reduced ;  and  as  it  was  admitted  there 
were  none,  he  added,  that  the  preservation  of  the  state 
was  die  question,  and  not  the  authcMrity  of  the  laws, 
which  might  be  provided  for  in  the  sequel ;  but  at 
present  there  was  no  other  method  for  the  attainment 
of  the  king's  fiiendship,  and  that  of  Tissaphemes. 
Though  this  change  was  very  offensive  to  the  people, 
Aey  gave  their  consent  to  it  at  lengdi,  with  the  hope 
of  reestablishing  the  democracy  in  time,  as  Pisander 
had  promised ;  and  they  decreed  that  he  should  go 
with  ten  more  deputies  to  treat  with  Alcibiades  and 
Tissaphenies,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  Phrynicus 
should  be  recalled,  and  anodier  general  appointed  to 
command  the  fleet  in  his  stead. 

The  deputies  did  not  find  Tissaphemes  in  so  good  a 
dispo^on  as  they  had  been  made  to  hope.  He  was 
afraid  of  the  Lacedemonians,  but  did  not  care  to  render 
the  Athenians  too  powerful.  It  was  his  policy,  by  the 
advice  of  Alcibiades,  to  leave  the  two  parties  always 
at  war,  in  order  to  weaken  and  consume  them  by  each 
•ther..  He  therefore  made  great  difficulties.  He  de- 
manded at  first  that  the  Athenians  should  abandon  all 
Ionia  to  him,  and  afterwards  insisted  upon  their  add- 
ing the  neighbouring  islands.  Those  demands  being 
complied  with,  he  further  required,  in  a  third  inter- 
view, permission  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  and  to  cruise  in  the 
Grecian  seas,    which  had  been  expressly  provided 
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against  in  the  celebrated  treaty  concluded  with  Arta- 
xerxes.  The  deputies  thereupon  broke  up  the  confer- 
ence with  indignation,  and  perceived  diot  Alcatnades 
had  imposed  upon  them* 

Tissaphemes,  widioot  loss  of  time,  concluded  a  new 
treaty  with  the  Laoedemomaas,  in  which,  whal  had 
displeased  in  the  two  preceding  treaties  was  retrenched* 
The  article  which  yielded  to  Persia  the  countries  in 
general  that  had  been  in  the  actual  pessessioQ  of  the 
reigning  king  Di^us,  or  his  predecessors,  was  Umitted 
to  the  provinces  of  Asia^  The  king  engaged  to  defray 
all  expenses  of  the  Lacedemcmian  fleet,^  upon  the  foot, 
and  in  the  condition  it  dien  was,  tiU  the  armal  of  dial 
of  Persia ;  after  which  they  were  to  support  it  them^ 
selves,  unless  they  should  choose  that  the  kii^  should 
pay  it^  to  be  reimbursed  after  die  conduu on  of  the 
war«  It  was  ftirther  agreed  Aat  they  should  unite 
their  forces  and  continue  the  war,  or  toake  peace  by 
common  consent.  Tissaphemes,  to  keep  hb  proniif 
ise,  sent  for  die  fleet  of  Phenicia.  This  trea^  tvas 
made  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Darius,  and  the  twentieth 
of  the  Pdoponnesian  war. 


SECTION  III. 

▲  LTBKATIOK   IN    THB   COVBANMBNT   OF    ATHENS.      ALCZBIADBS  &t- 
CALLBlf,  AND  ATTBBliirABOB  AVVOIVTBB  OBKBEALISSSMO. 

PiSANDEB,"  at  his  return  into  Athens,^ found  the 
change  he  had  pressed  at  his  setting  out  much  for- 
warded, to  which  he  put  the  last  hand  soon  aftcn    To 

•  Thucyd.  I.  viii.  p.  590—^94.    Wut  in  Alcib.  p.  105; 
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^e  a  form  to  this  new  government,  he  caused  ten 
commissaries  with  absolute  power  to  be  appointed, 
who  were  however  at  a  certain  fixed  time  to  give  the 
people  an  account  of  what  they  had  done.  At  the  ex- 
piration  of  that  term,  the  general  assembly  was  sum- 
moned,  wherein  their  first  resolution  was,  that  every 
one  should  be  admitted  to  make  such  proposals,  as  he 
thought  fit,  without  being  liable  to  any  accusation  of . 
infringing  the  law,  or  consequential  penalty.  It  was 
aiterwards  decreed  that  a  new  council  should  be  form* 
ed,  with  full  power  to  administer  the  public  a&irs^ 
and  to  elect  new  magistrates.  For  this  purpose  five 
presidents  were  established,  who  nominated  one  hun- 
dred persons,  including  themselves.  Each  of  these 
chose  and  associated  three  more  at  his  own  pleasure, 
which  made  in  all  four  hundred,  in  whom  an  absolute 
power  was  lodged.  But  to  amuse  the  people,  and 
to  console  them  with  a  shadow  of  popular  government^ 
whilst  they  instituted  a  real  oligarchy,  it  was  said  that 
the  four  hundred  should  call  a  council  of  five  thousand 
citizens,  to  assist  them  when  they  should  judge  it 
necessary.  The  council  and  assemblies  of  the  people 
were  held  as  usual ;  nothing  was  done  however  but  by 
the  order  of  the  four  hundred.  The  people  of  Athens 
were  deprived  in  this  manner  of  their  liberty,  which  they 
had  enjoyed  almost  an  hundred  years,  after  having  aboU 
ished  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratides. 

This  decree  being  passed  without  opposition,  after 
the  separation  of  the  assembly,  the  four  hundred,  armed 
with  daggers,  and  attended  by  one  hundred  and  twenty 
young  men,  whom  they  made  use  oC^i|Jien  any  execu* 

VOL.  3.  57 
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tuHi  required  U»  entered  the  senate,  and  compelled  the 
senators  to  retire,  after  having  piud  them  the  arrears 
due  upon  their  appmntments.  They  elected  new 
magistrate  out  of  their  own  body,  observing  the  usual 
ceremonies  upon  »ich  occasions.  They  did  not  think 
propcf  to  recal  those  who  were  banished,  lest  tfaqr 
should  authorize  the  return  of  Alcibiade%  whose  un- 
oxitrdlable  spirit  they  apprehended,  and  who  would 
soon  have  made  himsdf  master  of  the  pe<^le«  Abus- 
ing their  power  in  a  tyrannical  naanner,  some  they  put 
to  death,  others  they  banished,  confiscating  their 
estates  with  impunity.  All  who  ventured  to  qppose 
this  change,  or  even  to  complain  of  it,  were  butchered 
upon  fiitse  pretexts ;  and  those  would  have  met  with  a 
bad  reception,  who  denumded  justice  of  the  murderers. 
The  four  hundred,  soon  after  their  establishment,  seat 
ten  deputies  to  Samos  for  the  army's  concurrence  to  iL 
""  All  that  had  passed  at  Athens  was  already  known 
there,,  and  the  news  had  enraged  the  soldiers  to  the 
hifi^est  degree.  They  deposed  uamediately  several  of 
their  chiefs,  whom  they  suspected,  and  put  others  into 
their  plaoss,.  of  whom  Tbrasylus  and  Thrasybulus 
wera  the  princqjml»  and  in  the  highest  credit.  Alcib- 
iades  was  recalled,,  and  chosen  generalissimo  by  the 
whole  army,  which  de^red  to  sail  directly  for  Pyreus 
to  attack  the  tyrants.  But  he  opposed  it ;  represent- 
ing that  it  was  necessary  he  diould  first  have  an  inter- 
view with  Tissaphemes,  and  that  as  they  had  chosen 
him  general,  they  might  rely  upon  him  for  die  care  of 
the  war.    He  set  out  immediately  for  Miletus.    His 

«  Thttcyd.  1.  Yiii.  p.  595-»6(H.    Piut.  in  Alcib.  p.  205.   Dtod.  I  »& 
p.  165. 
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principal  design  was  to  show  him^lf  to  that  governor 
widi  all  the  power  with  trhich  he  had  been  invested, 
and  to  let  him  see  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  do  him 
much  good  or  much  harm.  The  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  as  he  had  kept  the  Athenians  in  awe 
by  Tissaphemes,  he  now  awed  Tissaphemes  no  less 
t^  the  Athenians ;  and  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  diat 
this  interview  was  not  unnecessary, 

Alcit»ades,  upon  his  return  to  Samos,  found  the 
army  more  inflamed  than  at  first.  The  deputies  of  the 
torn  hundred  arrived  there  during  his  absence,  and  had 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  justify  the  alterati(Mi  made  at 
Athens  to  the  soldiery.  Their  discourses,  which  were 
often  interrupted  by  tumultuous  cries,  served  only  to 
exasperate  tfaem  more,  and  they  earnestly  demanded  to 
be  led  against  the  tynnts  direcdy •  Alcibi^des  did  not 
act  on  this  occasion,  as  every  body  else  would  have 
done  in  consequence  of  having  been  raised  to  so  high  a 
dignity  by  the  fiivour  of  the  people :  for  he  did  not 
think  himself  obliged  to  an  absolute  and  implicit  com- 
pliance with  them  in  every  thing,  though,  from  an 
exile  and  a  fugitive,  they  had  made  him  general  of  so 
greatafleet,  and  so  numerous  and  formidable  an  army : 
but,  as  a  statesman  and  great  politician,  he  believed  it 
his  duty  to  oppose  the  blind  fuiy  that  hurried  them  on 
into  evidemdanger,  and  to  prevent  them  from  commit- 
ting a  fault,  which  must  have  been  attended  with  their 
utter  ruin.  Thb  wise  steadiness  preserved  the  city  of 
Athens;  for  had  they  sidled  thither  at  first,  the  enemy 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  Ionia,  the  Hellespont, 
and  all  the  islands,  without  redstance ;  whilst  the 
Athenians,  by  carrying  the  war  into  their  own  city, 
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would  have  exhausted  their  whole  forces  against  one 
another.  He  prevented  the  deputies  from  being  yi 
treated,  and  dismissed  them,  saying  that  he  did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  five  thousand  citizens  having  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  republic,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to 
depose  the  four  hundred,  and  to  r^establbh  the  senate. 

?  Whilst  this  passed,  the  Phenician  fleet,  which  the 
Lacedemonians  impatienUy  expected,  approadied,  and 
news  came  that  it  was  arrived  at  Aspendus*"^  Tissa- 
phemes  went  to  meet  it,  no  body  being  able  to  divine 
the  cause  of  that  journey.  He  had  sent  for  that  fleet 
2tt  first  to  flatter  the  Lacedemonians  with  the  hopes  of 
a  powerful  aid,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  ^eir  progress,  by 
making  them  wait  its  arrival.  It  was  believed  that 
his  journey  had  the  same  motive,  to  prevent  their 
doing  any  thing  in  his  absence,  and  that  their  soldiers 
^nd  mariners  might  disband  for  wznt  of  pay.  How- 
ever it  was,  he  did  not^bring  the  fleet  with  him,  from 
the  view,  no  doubt,  pf  keeping  the  balance  equal, 
which  was  the  king  of  Persia's  interest,  and  to 
exhaust  both  parties  by  the  length  of  the  war ;  for  it 
had  been  very  easy  to  have  put  an  end  to  it  by  the 
assistance  of  this  additional  fleet,  as  the  Lacedemonians 
alone  were  already  as  strong  at  sea  as  the  Athenians. 
His  fiivolous  excuse,  of  its  not  being  complete,  for 
not  bringing  it  with  him,  sufficientiy  shows  that  he 
llad  other  reasons  for  his  conduct. 

^  The  return  of  the  deputies  without  success,  who 
had  been  sent  to  Samos,  and  the  answer  of  Alcihiades, 

P  Thucyd.  L  yui.  p.  404—606.  «  A  city  of  Pamphylia. 

r  Ibid.  p.  607—614.    Plut  in  Alcib.  p.  206—310.    Diod.  1.  xiiL  p.  171, 
172,  ct  ir^f— 177,  ct  189—193. 
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excited  new  troubles  in  the  city,  and  gave  a  mortal 
wound  to  the  authority  of  the  four  hundred.  The 
tumult  increased  exceedingly,  when  news  was  brought, 
that  the  enemy,  after  having  beat  the  fleet,  sent  by  the 
four  hundred  to  the  aid  of  Eubea,  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  island*  Athens  was  in  the  high- 
est terror  and  consternation  upon  this  account ;  for  nei* 
ther  the  defeat  of  Sicily,  nor  any  other  preceding  it, 
were  so  considerable  as  the  loss  of  this  island,  from 
whence  the  city  received  considerable  supplies,  and 
almost  all  its  provisions,  if  in  the  confusion  in  which 
Athens  was  at  that  time  between  two  factions,  the 
victorious  fleet  had  fallen  upon  the  port,  as  it  might 
have  done,  the  army  of  Samos  would  have  been  indis- 
pensably obliged  to  have  flown  to  the  defence  of  then- 
country,  and  then  the  republic  would  have  had  only 
die  city  of  Athens  remaining  of  all  its  dominions ;  for 
the  Hellespont,  Ionia,  and  all  the  islands,  seeing 
themselves  abandoned,  would  have  been  reduced  to 
take  party,  and  go  over  to  the  Peloponnesians.  But 
the  enemy  were  not  capable  of  such  great  designs ; 
and  this  was  not  the  first  time  the  Lacedemonians  had 
been  observed  to  have  lost  then-  advantages  by  the 
slowness  and  protraction  natural  to  them* 

Athens  without  delay  deposed  the  four  hundred,  as 
authors  of  all  the  troubles  and  divisions  under  which 
they  groaned.  Alcibiades  was  recalled  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  earnestly  solicited  to  make  all  possible 
haste  to  the  assistance  of  the  city :  but  judging,  that  if 
he  returned  immediately  to  Athens,  he  should  owe  his 
recal  to  the  compassion  and  favour  of  the  people,  he 
resolved  to  render  hb  return  glorious  and  triumphant, 
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and  to  deserve  it  by  some  considerable  exploit.    *  For 
this  purpose,  leaving  Samos  with  a  small  number  oi 
ships,  he  cruised  about  the  islands  of  Cos  and  Cnidos ; 
and  having  learned  that  Mindarus,  the  Spartan  admi* 
ral,  was  sailed  to  the  Hellespont  with  his  whole  fleet, 
and  that  the  Athenians  were  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  steer* 
ed  that  way  with  the  utmost  diligence  to  su];^>ort  them, 
and  arrived  happily  with  his  eighteen  vessels  at  the 
time  the  fleets  were  engaged  near  Abydos  in  a,  batde, 
which  lasted  till  night,  without  any  advantage  on  either 
side.    His  arrival  gave  the  Spartans  new  courage  at 
first,  who  believed  him  still  their  friend,  and  dispirited 
the   Athenians*    But   Alcibiades,  hanging  out  the 
Athenian  flag  in  the  admiral's  galley,  fell  upon  the 
Lacedemonians,  who  were  strongest,  and  pursued  the 
Adienians,  put  them  to  flight,  drove  them  ashcw^,  and, 
animated  by  his  success,  sunk  their  vessels,  and  made 
a  great  slaughter  of  the  sddiers,  who  had  thrown  them* 
selves  into  the  sea  to  save  themselves  by  swimmii^ ; 
though  Phamabasus  spared  no  pains  to  assist  them, 
and  had  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  the 
coast,  to  favour  their  flight,  and  to  save  their  ships. 
The  Athenians,  after  having  taken  thirty  of  diekr  gal* 
leys,  and  retaken  those  they  had  lost,  erected  a  trophy* 
Alcibiades,  vain  of  his  success,  had  the  ambkicMi  to 
desire  to  appear  before  Tissaphemes  in  thb  trium- 
phant equipage,  and  to  make  him  rich  presents,  as  well 
inhis  own,  as  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Athens.  He 
wenttohim  therefore  with  a  magnificent  retinue,  worthy 
of  the  general  of  Athens.    But  he  did  not  meet  with 
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Ac  favouraUe  reception  he  expected.  For  Tissapher- 
ncs,  who  knew  he  was  accused  by  the  Lacedemonians, 
and  feared  that  the  king  would  punish  him  at  lei^h  for 
not  having  executed  his  orders,  found  Alcibiades's 
presentiog  Mmsdf  very  opportune^  and  caused  him  to 
be  seized  and  sent  prisoner  to  Sardis,  to  sheker  him- 
self by  that  injustice  against  the  representaticxis  of  the 
Lacedemonians. 

Thirty  days  after,  Aleibiades,  having  found  means 
to  get  a  horse,  escaped  from  his  guards,  and  fled  to 
Cfazomena,  where,  to  revenge  himself  on  Tissapher- 
nes,  he  gave  out  that  he  had  set  him  at  liberty.  From 
Chzoraena  he  repaired  to  the  Athenian  fleet,  where  he 
was  joined  by  Theramenes  with  twenty  ships  from 
Macedonia,  and  by  Thrasybulus  with  twenty  more 
from  Thasos.  He  suled  from  thence  to  Parijum  in  the 
Propontis.  All  those  ships,  to  the  number  of  eighty 
six,  being  come  thither,  he  left  that  place  in  the  night, 
and  arrived  the  next  momii^  at  Proconnesus,  a  small 
isle  near  Cyzicum.  He  heard  ttmre,  that  Mindarus 
was  at  Cyzicum  with  Phamabasus  and  his  land  army. 
He  rested  that  whole  day  at  Proconnesus.^  On  the 
moiTow  he  harangued  his  addiers,  a^  rq)resented  to 
^m  the  necessity  there  was  for  attacking  the  enemy 
h^  sea  and  land,  and  for  making  themselves  masters 
<^  Cyzicum ;  demonstrating  at  the  same  timf ,  that 
wtdioitt  a  complete  and  absolute  victory,  they  could 
ba;ve  neiliier  provisicms  nor  money.  He  had  taken 
great  care  that  the  enemy  should  not  be  apprized  of 
Im  approach.  By  good  fortune  for  him,  a  great  storm 
of  rain  and  thunder,  followed  by  a  thick  gloom,  hdped 
iiim  to  conceal  his  enterprise  so  succesrfully,  that  not 
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only  the  enemy  were  prevented  from  perceiving  that 
he  advanced,  but  the  Athenians  themselves,  whom  he 
had  caused  to  embark  with  precipitatiixi,  did  not  know 
that  he  had  weighed  anchor,  and  put  to  sea. 

When  the  gloom  \vas  dispersed,  the  Lacedemonian 
fleet  appeared,  exercising  at  some  distance  before  die 
port.  Alcibiades,  who  apprehended  that  the  enemy, 
upon  the  sight  of  so  great  a  number  of  ships,  would 
make  the  harbour,  ordered  the  captains  to  keep  back  a 
little,  and  to  follow  him  at  a  good  distance ;  and,  taking 
only  forty  vessels,  he  advanced  towards  the  enemy,  to 
offer  them  battle.  The  enemy,  deceived  by  this 
stratagem,  and  despising  his  small  number,  advanced 
against  him,  and  began  the  fight.  But  when  they  saw 
the  rest  of  die  Athenian  fleet  come  up,  they  immedi- 
ately lost  courage,  and  fled.  Alcibiades,  with  twenty 
of  his  best  ships,  pursued  them  to  the  shore,  landed, 
and  killed  a  great  number  of  them  in  the  flight.  Min- 
dams  and  Phamabasus  opposed  his  e&rts  in  vain ;  the 
first,  who  fought  with  astonishmg  valor,  he  killed^  and 
put  the  other  to  flight. 

The  Athenians  by  this  victory^  which  made  them 
masters  of  the  slaki,  the  arms,  spoils,  and  whole  fleet  of 
the  enemy,  besides  the  taking  of  Cyzicum,  not  only 
possessed  themselves  of  the  Hellespont,  but  drove  the 
Spartans  entirely  out  of  that  sea.  Letters  were  inter- 
cepted, in  which  the  latter,  with  a  consciousness  truly 
laconic,  advised  the  Ephori  of  the  blow  they  had  *e* 
ceived  in  terms  to  this  effect:  "The  flower  of  your 
army  is  cutoff;  Mindarus  is  dead;  the  rest  of  the 
troops  are  dying  with  hunger ;  and  we  neither  know  , 
what  to  do,  nor  what  will  become  of  us.'' 
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The  news  of  this  victory  occasioned  no  less  joy  to 
the  Athenians  than  consternation  to  the  Spartans. 
'They  dispatched  ambassadors  immediately  to 
demand  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  a  war  equally 
destructive  to  both  people,  and  that  a  peace  should  be 
concluded  upon  reasonable  conditions,  for  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  their  ancient  eoncord*  and  amity,  of  which 
they  had  for  many  years  experienced  the  salutary 
effects.  The  wisest  and  most  judidous  of  the  citizens 
of  Athens  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
proper  to  take  the  advantage  of  so  favourable  a  conjunc- 
ture for  the  concluding  of  a  treaty,  which  might  put 
an  end  to  all  jealousies,  appease  all  animosities,  and 
remove  all  distrusts.  But  those  who  found  their  advan- 
tage in  the  troubles  of  the  state,  prevented  the  good 
effects  of  that  disposition.  *  Cleophon,  amongst  others^ 
the  most  reputed  orator  at  that  time,  animated  the 
pec^le  from  the  tribunal  of  harangues,  by  a  violent  and 
seditious  discourse,  insinuating  that  their  interests 
were  betrayed  by  a  secret  intelligence  with  the  Lace- 
demonians,  which  aimed  at  depriving  them  of  all  the 
advantages  of  the  important  victory  they  had  gained,, 
and  at  making  them  lose  for  ever  the  opportunity  of 
being  fully  avenged  for  all  the  wrongs  and  misfortunes 
Sparta  had  caused  them  to  suffer.  This  Cleophon  was 
an  inconsiderable  fellow,  a  musical  instrument  maker. 
It  was  reported  also  that  he  had  been  a  slave,  and  had 
got  himself  fraudulently  enrolled  in  the  register  of  the 
citizens.  He  carried  his  audacity  and  fury  so  far, 
as  to  threaten  to  plunge  his  dagger  into  the  throat  of 

#  ^Diod.  L  ziiL  p.  177—179.  •JEich.  in  Orat  de  fids.  Ugat* 
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any  one  who  should  talk  of  peace.  The  Athenians, 
puffed  up  with  their  present  prosperity,  foi^tting  their 
past  misfortunes,  and  promising  themselves  all  things 
from  the  valor  and  good  fortune  of  Alcibiades,  reject- 
ed all  proposals  of  accommodaticHi,  mthout  reflecting, 
that  there  is  nothmg  so  fluctuating  and  precarious  as 
the  success  of  war*  The  ambassadors  retired  without 
being  able  to  effect  any  thing.  Such  infatuation  and 
irrational  pride  are  generally  the  forerunners  of  some 
great  misfortune. 

Alcibiades  knew  well  how  to  make  use  of  the  victoiy 
he  had  gained,  and  presently  after  besiegedChalcedonia, 
which  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  and  receiv- 
ed a  Lacedemonian  garrison.  During  this  si^;e  h^ 
took  another  town,  called  Selymbria*  Phamabasus, 
terrified  by  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests,  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Athenians  to  this  effect :  ^^  That  Phamabasus 
should  pay  them  a  certain  sum  of  money  ;  that  the 
Chalcedonians  should  return  to  their  obedience,  depend 
upon  the  Athenians,  and  pay  them  tribute ;  and  that  the 
Athenians  should  commit  no  hostilities  in  the  province 
of  Phamabasus,  who  engaged  for  the  safe  conduct  of 
their  ambassadors  to  the  great  king."  Byzantium 
and  several  other  cities  submitted  to  the  Athenians. 

"^  Alcibiades,  who  desired  with  the  utmost  passioa 
to  see  his  country  again,  or  rather  to  be  seen  by  his 
country,  after  so  many  victories  over  their  enemiesi 
set  out  for  Athens.  The  sides  of  his  ships  were  covt 
ered  with  bucklers  and  all  sorts  of  spoils,  in  form  d[ 
trophies ;  and  causing  a  great  number  of  vessels  to  be 
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towed  after  him  by  way  of  triumph,  he  displayed  also 
the  ensigns  and  ornaments  of  those  he  had  burned,  which 
were  more  than  the  others ;  the  whole  amounting  to 
about  two  hundred  ships.  It  is  said,  that  reflecting  on 
what  had  been  done  against  him,  upon  approaching  the 
port,  he  was  struck  with  some  terror,  and  was  afraid 
to  quit  his  vessel  till  he  saw  from  the  deck  a  great 
number  of  his  friends  and  relations,  who  were  come  to 
the  shore  to  receive  him,  and  earnestly  entreated  him 
to  land. 

The  people  came  out  of  the  city  in  a  body  to  meet 
him,  and  at  hb  appearance  set  up  incredible  shouts  of 
joy.  In  the  midst  of  an  infinite  number  of  officers  and 
soldiers,  all  eyes  were  fixed  solely  on  him,  whom 
they  considered  as  victory  itself,  descended  from  the 
skies ;  all  around  him  passionately  caressing,  blessing, 
and  crowning  him  in  emulation  of  each  other. 
Those  who  could  not  approach  him,  were  never  tired 
with  contemplating  him  at  a  distance,  whilst  the  old 
men  showed  him  to  their  children.  They  repeated 
with  the  highest  praises  all  the  great  actions  he  had 
done  for  his  country ;  nor  could  they  refuse  their  admi* 
ration  even  to  those  he  had  done  agsunst  it  during  his 
banishment,  of  which  they  imputed  the  fault  to  them* 
selves  alone.  This  public  joy  was  mingled  with 
tears  and  regret,  from  the  remembrance  of  past  mis- 
fortunes, which  they  could  not  avoid  comparing  with 
their  present  felicity.  "  We  could  not  have  failed,^* 
said  they,  "  of  the  conquest  of  Sicily ;  our  other 
hopes  could  never  have  proved  abortive,  if  we  had 
referred  all  our  affiurs  and  forces  to  the  disposal  of 
Alcibiades  alone.     In  what  a  condition  was  Athens 
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when  he  took  upon  him  our  protection  and  defence ! 
We  had  not  only  almost  entirely  lost  our  power  at  sea, 
but  were  scarce  possessed  of  the  suburbs  of  our  city, 
and,  to  add  to  our  misfortunes,  were  torn  in  pieces  by 
a  horrid  civil  war.  He,  notwithstanding,  has  rai^ 
the  republic  from  its  ruins ;  and,  not  content  with 
having  reinstated  it  in  the  possession  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  sea,  has  rendered  it  universally  victorious  by 
land  ;  as  if  the  fate  of  Athens  had  been  in  his  hands 
alone,  either  to  ruin  or  preserve  it,  and  victory  was  an- 
nexed to  his  person,  and  obeyed  his  orders." 

This  favourable  reception  of  Alcibiades,  did  not  pre- 
vent his  demanding  an  assembly  of  the  people,  in  order 
to  his  justification  before  them,  well  knowing  how 
necessary  it  was  for  his  safety  to  be  absolved  in  form- 
He  appeared,  therefore,  and  after  having  deplored  his 
misfortunes,  which  he  imputed  very  litde  to  the  peqple, 
and  entirely  ascribed  to  his  ill  fortune,  and  some 
demon  envious  of  his  prosperity,  he  represented  to 
them  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  exhorted  them 
not  to  conceive  other  than  great  hopes.  The  Atheni- 
ans, transported  with  hearing  him  speak,  decreed  him 
crowns  of  gold,  appointed  him  general  by  sea  and 
land  with  unlimited  power,  restored  him  all  his  for- 
tunes, and  ordered  the  Eumolpides  ind  Ceryces"* 
to  absolve  him  from  the  curses  th^  had  pronounced 
against  him  by  the  order  of  the  people ;  doing 
their  utmost   to  make  him  amends  for  the  injury 

^  The  Eumolpidei  and  Ceiyces  were  too  familiet  it  Athens  who  had 
different  functions  in  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  They  took  their  nanies 
Ihnn  Eumolpus  and  Ceryx,  the  first  who  had  exercised  those  offices. 
Pertiaps  the  employment  of  the  latter  had  some  relation  to  that  of  her« 
alds»  Knfoxfc 
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and  shame  of  his  banishment  by  the  glory  of  hb  recal 
and  to  efiace  the  remembrance  of  the  anathemas  them- 
selves had  decreed,  by  the  vows  and  prayers  which 
they  made  in  his  favour.  Whilst  all  the  Eumolpides 
and  Ceryces  were  employed  in  revoking  those  impre- 
cationsi  Theodorus,  the  principal 'of  them,  had  the 
courage  to  say,  ^^  But  for  me,  I  have  not  cursed  him, 
if  he  has  done  no  evil  to  his  country ;"  insinuating  by 
that  bdd  expression,  that  the  maledictions,  being  con- 
ditional, could  not  fall  upon  the  head  of  the  innocent, 
nor  be  averted  from  the  guilty* 

In  the  midst  of  thb  glory  and  shining  prosperity  o^ 
Alcibiades,  the  majority  of  the  people  could  not  help 
being  concerned,  when  they  considered  the  time  of 
his  return;  for  it  happened  precisely  upon  the  day 
when  the  Athenians  celebrated  the  feast  in  honour  of 
Minerva,  adoi^  under  the  name  of  Agraulis.  The 
priests  took  off  all  the  ornaments  from  the  goddess's 
statue  to  wash  it,  from  whence  that  feast  was  called  ' 
and  afterwards  covered  it ;  and  that  day  was  account- 
ed  one  of  the  most  ominous  and  imfortunate.  It  was 
the  twenty  fifth  of  the  month  Thargelion,  which 
answers  to  the' second  of  July.'  Thb  circumstance 
dbpleased  that  superstitious  people,  because  it  seemed 
to  imply,  that  the  goddess,  patroness,  and  protectress 
of  Athens,  did  not  receive  Alcibiades  agreeably,  and 
with  a  benign  aspect,  since  she  covered  and  concealed 
herself,  as  if  she  would  keep  him  off,  and  remove  him 
from  her. 

^  All  things  having  however  succeeded  according 
to  hb  wish,  and  the  hundred  ships  he  was  to  com- 

^Uxxfmpttu  'N.S.  •PlatinAlcib.p.Sia 
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mand  being  ready,  he  deferred  his  departure  out  of  a 
laudable  ambition  to  celebrate  the  great  mysteries; 
for  from  the  time  the  Lacedemonians  had  fortified 
Decelia,  and  taken  possession  of  ail  the  ways  from 
Athens  to  Eleusina,  the  feast  had  not  been  solemnized 
in  all  its  pompi  and  the  procession  had  been  obliged  to 
go  by  sea.  The  particular  ceremonies  of  this  solenmi- 
ty  may  be  seen  in  book  x.  chap.  iii. 

Alcibiades  believed  it  would  be  a  most  glorious 
action,  and  attract  the  blessings  of  the  gods  and  the 
praises  of  men,  if  he  restored  all  its  lustre  and  sdenmity 
to  this  feast,  in  making  the  procession  go  by  land  under 
the  cotivoy  of  his  troops,  to  defend  it  against  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy.  For  either  Agis  would  suffer  it  to  pass 
(Quietly,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  troops  he  had 
at  Decelia,  which  would  considerably  lessen  the  repu- 
tation of  that  king,  and  be  a  blot  in  his  glory ;  or,  if  he 
should  choose  to  attack  it,  and  oppose  the  march,  he 
should  then  have  the  satisfaction  to  fight  a  sacred  bat- 
de ;  a  battle,  grateful  to  the  gods,  for  the  greatest  and 
most  venerable  of  all  their  mysteries,  in  the  sight  of 
his  country  and  citizens,  who  would  be  witnesses  of  his 
valor,  and  regard  for  religion.  It  is  very  likely,  that 
by  this  public  and  ostentatious  act  of  piety,  i/diich 
struck  the  people's  view  in  so  sensible  a  manner,  and 
was  so  extremely  to  his  taste,  Alcibiades's  principal 
design  was  to  efface  entirely  from  their  minds  the  sas* 
picions  of  impiety,  to  which  the  mutilation  of  statues, 
and  profanation  of  mysteries  had  given  birth. 

Having  taken  that  resolution,  he  gave  notice  to  (he 
Eumolpides  and  Ceryces  to  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness, posted  centinels  upon  the  hills,  sent  out  runners 
at  the  break  of  day,  and  taking  with  him  the  priests 
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the  initiated,  and  the  probationers,  with  those  Who 
initiated  them,  he  covered  them  with  his  army,  mui 
disposed  the  whole  pomp  with  wonderful  order 
and  profound  silence.  Never  was  show,  says  Plu* 
tarch,  more  august,  nor  more  worthy  the  majesty  of 
the  gods,  than  this  warlike  proces^on  and  religious 
expedition ;  in  which  even  those  who  envied  the  glory 
of  Alcibiades,  were  obliged  to  own,  that  he  was  no  less 
happy  in  discharging  the  functions  of  an  high  priest 
than  those  of  a  general.  No  enemy  dared  to  appear, 
to  disturb  that  pompous  march,  and  Alcibiades  recon- 
ducted the  sacred  troops  to  Athens  with  entire  safety. 
This  success  gave  him  new  courage,  and  raised  the 
valor  and  boldness  of  his  army  to  such  a  degree,  that 
they  looked  upon  themselves  as  invincible  whilst  he 
commanded  them. 

He  acquired  the  affection  of  the  poor,  and  the  lower 
sort  of  people  so  much,  that  they  most  ardently  desir* 
cd  to  have  him  for  their  king.  Many  of  them  openly 
declared  themselves  to  that  eflfect;  and  there  were 
some  who  addressed  themselves  to  him,  and  exhorted 
him  to  set  himself  above  envy,  and  not  to  trouble 
himself  about  laws,  decrees,  or  suflSrages ;  to  put  down 
those  wordy  impertinents  that  disturbed  the  state  with 
their  vain  harangues,  to  make  himself  master  of  afl&urs, 
and  to  govern  with  entire  authority,  without  fearing 
accusers.  For  him,  what  his  thoughts  of  the  tyranny 
and  his  designs  were,  are  unknown ;  but  the  most 
powerful  citizens,  apprehending  the  breaking  out  of  a 
fire,  of  which  they  already  saw  the  spaiks,  pressed  him 
to  depart  without  delay,  granting  whiitever  he  de- 
manded, and  giving  him  for  colleagues  the  generals 
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most  agreeable  to  him.  He  set  sail  accordingly  with 
one  hundred  ships,  and  steered  for  the  island  of  An* 
dros,  which  had  revolted.  His  high  reputation,  and  the 
good  fortune  which  had  attended  him  in  all  his  enter* 
prises,  msde  nothing  but  what  was  great  and  extraor- 
dinary to  be  expected  from  him. 


SECTION  IV. 

THB     LACEDEMONIANS   APPOINT    LT8ANDEE  ADMI&AL.        BE  BBATf 
THE   ATHENIAN   PLBBT   NBAB   BPKBtUt. 

LTtANDEB   IS   8UCCEBDBD    IN   TBB    COMMAND   BY   CALLICEATIDAS. 

The  Lacedemonians,  justly  alarmed  at  the  return 
and  success  of  Alcibiades,*  conceived  that  such  an 
enemy  made  it  necessary  to  oppose  him  with  an  able 
general,  capable  of  making  head  against  him.  For 
this  reason  they  made  choice  of  Lysander,  and  gave 
him  the  command  of  the  fleet.  When  he  arrived  at 
Ephesus,  he  found  the  city  very  well  diq>osed  in  his 
favour,  and  well  affected  to  Sparta,  but  otherwise  in 
a  very  unhappy  situation ;  for  it  was  in  danger  of  be- 
coming barbarous,  by  assummg  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Persians,  who  had  great  commerce 
with  it,  as  well  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lydia,  as 
because  the  king's  generals  commonly  took  up  their 
winter  quarters  there.  An  idle  and  voluptuous  life, 
filled  up  with  luxury  and  empty  ^ow,  could  not  &il 
of  disgusting  infinitely  a  man  like  Lysander,  who 
had  been  bred  fix>m  his  birth  in  the  simplicity,  poverQr, 

•Xenoph.  Helkn.  L  n.  p. 440-442. Plat.  inLyMnd-p*  434»  435.  Oiod. 
l.zuLp.l93— 197. 
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mnd  severe  discipline  of  Sparta.  Having  brought  his 
army  to  Ephesus,  he  gave  orders  for  assembling  ships 
of  burden  there  from  all  parts,  erected  an  arsenal  for 
building  of  galleys,  made  the  ports  free  for  merchants, 
^ve  the  public  places  to  artificers,  put  all  arts  in'  mo- 
tion,  and  held  them  in  honour ;  and  by  these  means 
filled  the  city  with  riches,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
that  grandeur  and  magnificence,  to  which  it  afterwards 
attained.  So  great  a  change  can  the  application  and 
ability  of  a  single  person  occasion  in  a  state ! 

Whilst  he  was  making  these  dispositions,  he  receiv- 
ed advice,  tiiat  Cyrus,  the  king's  youngest  son,  was 
arrived  at  Sardis.  That  prince  could  not  be  above 
sixte;en  years  old  at  that  time,  being  born  after  his 
father's  accession  to  the  crown,  in  the  seventeenth  year 
of  his  reign.  Parysatis,  his  mother,  loved  him  to  idol- 
atrv,  and  had  the  entire  ascendant  of  her  husband. 
It  was  she  that  occasioned  his  having  the  supreme 
government  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  given 
him ;  a  command  that  subjected  all  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors of  the  most  important  part  of  tlie  empire  to  his 
authority.  The  view  of  Parysatis  was,  without  doubt, 
to  put  the  young  prince  into  a  condition  to  dispute  the 
throne  with  his  brother  after  the  king's  death,  as  we 
shall  see  he  does  to  some  efiect.  One  of  the  principal 
instructions  given  him  by  his  father,  upon  sending 
him  to  his  government,  was  to  give  effectual  aid  to  the 
Lacedemonians  against  Athens ;  an  order  very  contrary 
to  the  measures  observed  till  then  by  Tissaphernes, 
and  the  other  governors  of  those  provinces.  It  had 
always  been   their  maxim,  sometimes  to  assist  one 
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party,  sometimes  the  other,  in  order  to  hoM  their  pow- 
er in  such  a  balance,  that  the  one  might  never  be  abk 
to  crush  the  other  entirely ;  from  whence  it  followed, 
that  both  parties  were  kept  weak  by  the  war,  and  nei- 
ther in  condition  to  form  any  enterprises  against  the 
Persian  empire. 

Upon  Lysander's  being  apprized,  fherefcnc,  of  the 
arrival  of  Cyrus  at  Sardis,  he  set  out  from  Eplrcsus  to 
make  him  a  visit,  and  to  complain  of  the  delays  and 
breach  of  faith  of  Tissaphemes,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  orders  he  had  received  to  support  the  Lacedemo- 
mans,  and  to  drive  the  Athenians  out  of  die  sea,  had 
always  covertly  favoured  the  latter,  out  of  regard 
for  Alcibiades,  whose  measures*he  entirely  gave  into, 
and  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  fleet,  by 
not  supplying  it  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  pro- 
visions. This  discpurse  pleased  Cyrus,  who  looked 
upon  Tissaphemes  as  a  very  bad  man,  and  his  partic- 
ular enemy ;  and  he  answered,  that  the  king  had  given 
him  orders  to  support  the  Lacedemonians  powerfiiify, 
and  that  he  had  received  five  Hundred  talents  ^  for  that 
purpose.  Lysander,  contrary  to  the  common  charac- 
ter of  the  Spartans,  was  submissive  and  condescending, 
full  of  complacency  for  the  grandees,  always  ready  to 
pay  bis  court  to  them,  and  supporting,  for  the  good  of 
the  service,  all  the  weight  of  their  haughtiness  and 
vanity  with  incredible  patience  ;  in  which  behaviour 
some  people  make  the  whole  address  and  merit  of  a 
courtier  consist. 

He  did  not  forget  himself  on  this  occasion,  and  set- 
ting at  work  all  that  the  industry  and  art  of  a  complete 

^  500j000  crown9»  about  112,500L  sterling. 
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QOUftier  could  suggest  of  flattery  ;uul  insinuation » 
lie  perfectly  gained  the  young  prince's  £ivour  and 
good  opinion.  After  having  praised  hb  generosity^ 
SMgrnficencCt  and  zeal  for  the  Lacedemonians,  he 
desired  him  to  give  each  soldier  and  mariner  a  drachm  ^ 
per  day,  in  order  to  debauch  those  of  the  enemy  by 
Ihtt  means,  and  thereby  terminate  the  war  the  sooner. 
Cyrus  very  much  approved  the  project,  but  said  that  he 
could  make  no  change  ii^  the  king's  cinder,  and  that 
the  ficeaty  with  them  expressly  settled  only  half  a  talents 
to.  be  paid  mcmthly  for  each  galley.  The  prince,  hp w- 
Cfver,  at  the  end  of  a  boiquet,  which  he  gave  hifn 
hcSate  hb  departure,  drinking  to  his  health,  and 
preamig  him  to  ask  something  of  him,  Lysander 
desired  that  an  obdus  'a  day  might  be  added  to  the 
seamen's  pay.  This  was  granted,  and  he  gave  them 
four  obdi,  instead  of  three,  which  they  received  before, 
and  paid  them  all  the  arrears  due  to  them,  with  a 
month's  advance ;  giving  Lysander  ten  thousand 
darics'  for  that  purpose ;  that  is,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand livres,  w  about  five  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Tlus  largess  filled  the  whole  fleet  with  ardour  and 
alacrity,  and  almost  unmanned  .the  enemy's  galleys ; 
the  greatest  part  of  the  mariners  deserting  to  the  party 
idiere  the  pay  was  best  The  Athenians,  in  despair 
upon  receiving  this  news,  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
Cyrus  by  the  interposition  of  Tissaphemes ;  but  he 
would  not  hearken  to  them,  notwithstanding  the  satrap 

<  Ten  pence.  '  1500  livrett  tboat  112L  tterUng^. 

•  The  drachm  was  six  oboli,  or  ten  pence  French  i  each'obolot  being 
three  halfpence  ;  ao  that  the  four  oboU  were  six  pence  half  penny  a  diy, 
inatead  of  fire  pence,  or  three  oboli. 

'  A  daric  is  about  a  pistole^ 
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represented  that  it  was  not  for  the  kind's  interest  te 
ag^andize  the  Lacedemonians,  but  to  balance  the 
power  of  one  side  with  that  of  the  other,  in  order  to 
perpetuate  the  war,  and  to  ruin  both  by  their  own 
divisions. 

Though  Lysander  had  considerably  weakened  the 
enemy  by  augmenting  the  mariners'  pay,  and  thereby 
very  much  hurt  their  naval  power,  he  dared  not  how* 
ever  hazard  a  batde  with  them,  partirulariy  apprehend* 
ing  Alcibiades,  who  was  a  man  of  execution,  had  the 
greater  number  of  ships,  and  had  never  been  over- 
tllrown  in  any  battle  either  by  sea  or  land.  *  But  after 
Alcibiades  had  left  Sainos  to  go  into  Phocea  and  Ionia 
to  raise  money,  of  which  he  was  in  want  {or  the  pay- 
ment of  his  troops,  and  had  given  the  command  of  his 
Rect  to  Antiochus,  with  express  order  not  to  fight  or 
attack  the  enemy  in  his  absence  ;  the  new  commander, 
to  make  show  of  his  courage,  and  to  brave  Lysander, 
entered  the  port  of  EpJicsus  with  two  galleys,  and 
after  having  made  a  great  noise,  retired  with  loud 
lauf^hter,  and  an  air  of  contempt  and  insult.  Lysan- 
der, enras^ed  at  that  aflFront,  immediately  detached 
5-ome  g<^neys,  and  went  himself  in  pursuit  of  him. 
But' as  the  Athenians  advanced  to  support  Antiochus, 
he  ordered  other  galleys  of  his  side  to  come  on,  till  the 
whole  fleet  arrived  by  little  and  little,  and  the  engage- 
ment became  general  on  both  sides.  Lysander  gained 
the  victory,  and  having  taken  fifteen  of  the  Athenian 
galleys,  he  erected  a  trophy,  Alcibiades,  on  his  return 
to  Samos;  sailed  even  into  the  port  to  offer  him  battle ; 
but  Lysander  was  contented  with  his  victory,  and  did 
not  think  proper  to  accept  it ;  so  that  he  retired  with- 
out doing  any  thing. 
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•  Thrasybulus  at  the  same  time,  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  he  had  in  his  army,  left  the  camp,  and  went  to 
Athens  to  accuse  him.  To  inflame  his  enemies  in  the 
city  the  more,  he  told  the  people  in  a  full  assembly^ 
that  Alcibiades  had  entirety  ruined  their  affairs,  and 
the  navy,  by  the  licence  he  had  introduced  ;  that  he 
had  given  himself  up  to  the  most  ^  notorious  debau- 
chees and  drunkards,  who  from  common  seamen 
were  the  only  persons  in  credit  about  him  ;  that  he 
abandoned  his  whole  authority  to  them,  to  be  at 
leisure  to  enrich  himself  in  the  provinces,  and  to 
plunge  himself  there  into  intemperance  and  all  other 
infamous  excesses,  to  the  disgrace  of  Athens,  whilst 
his  fleet  was  left  neglected  in  the  face  of  the  enemy^s. 

Another  article  of  accusation  against  him  was  taken 
from  the  forts  he  had  built  near  the  city  of  Byzantium, 
for  an  assylum  and  retreat  for  him ;  as  neither  being 
able  nor  willing  to  return  any  more  to  his  country. 
The  Athenians,  a  capricious,  inconstant  people,  gave 
credit  to  these  impeachments.  The  loss  of  the 
last  batde,  and  his  litde  success  since  his  departure 
from  Athens,  instead  of  the  great  and  wonderful  ac- 
tions  expected  from  him,  entirely  sunk  him  in  their 
opinions ;  and  his  own  glory  and  reputation  may  be 
said  to  have  occasioned  his  ruin.  For  he  was  suspect- 
ed of  not  desiring  to  do  what  was  not  done,  which  they 
could  not  believe  out  of  his  power,  because  they  were 
fully  persuaded,  that  nothing  he  desired  to  do  was  im- 
possible to  him.     They  made  it  a  crime  in  Alcibiades, 

I  A.M.  3598.    Ant.  J.  C.  406. 
k  Anliochus  is  pointed  at  in  this  place  t  a  mean,  debauched  man,  who 
I) ad  acquired  the  favour  of  Alcibiades  by  catching^  a  quail  for  him,  which 
he  had  let  fiy. 
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thattbe  rapidity  of  hb  ccmquestsdid  not  answer  tothat 
of  their  imaginaticms ;  not  consideringi  that  he  made 
war  without  money  upon  a  people  who  had  the  great 
lung  for  their  treasurer,  and  that  he  was  (rften  obliged  to 
quit  hb  camp,  to  go  in  quest  of  what  was  necessary  for 
the  payment  and  subsistence  of  hbttroqps.  However 
it  was,  Aldbiadcs  was  deposed,  and  ten  generals  n<mi- 
inated  in  hb  stead ;  of  which,  when  he  rei^iyed  ad« 
vice,  he  retired  in  his  galley  to  some  casCles  he  had  in 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 

^  About  thb  time  died  Plistonax,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Lacedemonia,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pausanias^  who 
reigned  fourteen  years.  The  latter  made  a  fine  an* 
swer  to  one  who  asked,  why  it  was  not  permitted  to 
change  any  thing  in  the  ancient  customs  of  Sparta ; 
^^<  Because/'  sajrs  he,  '*  at  Sparta  the  laws  conunand 
men,  and  not  men  the  laws.'' 

>  Lysander,  who  intended  to  establish  the  govern* 
ment  (tf  the  nobility  in  all  the  cities  in  the  dependence 
of  Sparta,  that  the  governors  of  hb  choosing  might  be 
always  at  Ms  disposal,  from  hb  having  rendered  them 
independent  of  their  people,  he  caused  such  persons  of 
the  principal  cities  to  come  to  Ephesus,  as  he  knew  to 
be  the  boldest,  and  most  enterprising  and  ambitious. 
These  he  placed  at  the  head  of  a&irs,  promoted  to  the 
greatest  honours,  and  raised  to  the  first  employments 
of  the  army,  thereby  rendering  himself,  says  Plutarch, 
the  accomplice  of  all  the  crimes  and  oppressions  they 

i  Diod.  L  xiii.  p.  196. 

^  0*ti  *nf  foyuvc  rmv  «v/^r,  «  thc  Av/jpeit  r«v  fofuiv  kvftut  wtu  4u*  Plot, 
in  Apoph.  p.  230. 

•Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  i.  p.  443-444.  Plttt.  in  Lystnd.  p.  433- 4?6; 
IVrod.  1.  xiii.  p.  197,  198. 
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OHiimitted  to  advance  and  enrich  themselves.  For 
this  reason  they  were  always  extremely  attached  to 
htm,  and  regretted  him  infinitely,  when  Callicratidas 
came  to  succeed  him,  and  took  upon  him  the  command 
of  the  fleet.  He  was  not  mferior  to  Lysander  either  in 
valor  or  military  knowledge,  and  was  infinitely  above 
Mm  in  point  of  moral  virtue.  Alike  severe  to  himself 
and  others,  inaccessiUe  to  flattery  and  sloth,  the  de- 
clared enlmy  of  luxury,  he  retained  the  modesty,  tem- 
perance, and  austerity  of  the  ancient  Spartans;  virtues 
that  began  to  dbtinguish  him  particularly,  as  they 
were  not  too  common  in  his  time.  Hb  probity  and 
justice  were  proof  agwist  all  things  ;  his  simplic- 
i^  and  integrity  abhorred  all  fidsehood  and  fixuid,  to 
'which  were  joined  a  truly  Spartan  nobleness  and 
grandeur  of  soul.  The  great  and  powerful  could 
not  hinder  themselves  from  admiring  his  virtue  ;  but 
they  were  better  pleased  with  the  facility  and  conde* 
scension  of  his  predecessor,  who  was  Uind  to  the  in- 
lustice  and  violence  of  dieir  actions. 

It  was  not  without  mortification  and  jealousy  Lysan- 
der saw  him  arrive  at  Ephesus  to  take  upon  him  the 
command,  and  out  of  a  criminal  baseness  and  treachery, 
not  uncommon  with  those  who  hearken  more  to  their 
{{rivate  ambition,  dian  the  good  of  the  public,  he  did 
him  all  the  ill  offices  in  his  power.  Of  the  ten  thousand 
darics,  which  Cyrus  had  given  him  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  mariners*  pay,  he  returned  the  remainder  to 
that  prince  ;  telling  Callicratidas,  that  he  might  apply 
to  the  king  for  the  money,  and  that  it  depended  on 
liim  to  find  means  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army. 
This  conduct  gare  him  great  trouble,  and  distressed 
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him  exceedingly ;  for  he  had  brought  no  money  witk 
him  from  Sparta,  and  could  not  resolve  to  extort  any 
from  the  citizens,  as  he  found  them  sufficiently  rifled 
already. 

"•  In  this  urgent  necessity  a  person  having  offered 
him  6fty  talents,  that  is  to  say,  fifty  thousand  crowns, 
to  obtain  a  favour  he  could  not  grant  with  justice,  h# 
refu^sed  them.  Upon  which  Cleander,  one  of  his  offi- 
cers,  said,  "  I  would  accept  them,  were  I  in  your 
place.'*  "  And  so  would  I,"  replied,  the  general, 
•*  were  I  in  your's." 

He  had  no  other  resource  therefore  than  to  go,  as 
Lysander  had  done,  to  ask  mon6y  at  the  gates  of  the 
king's  general  and  lieutenants,  for  which  he  was  the 
least  proper  of  all  mankind.  Nurtured  and  educated 
in  the  love  of  liberty,  foil  of  great  and  noble  senti- 
ments, and  infinitely  remote  from  all  flattery  and  base- 
ness, he  was  convinced  at  heart,  that  it  was  less  evil, 
and  dishonour  for  Greeks  to  be  overcome  by  GreekiS, 
than  infamously  to  make  their  court,  and  beg  at  the 
gates  of  barbarians,  whose  only  merit  consisted  in 
their  gold  and  silver.  The  whole  nation  were  in- 
deed disgraced  by  so  mean  a  prostitution. 

Cicero,  in  his  Offices,  draws  two  very  different  char- 
acter^  of  persons  employed  in  the  administration  of 
government,  and  makes  the  application  of  tliein  to  the 
two  generals  of  whom  we  speak.     The  one,  says  he,' 

«  Plut.  in  Apoph.  p.  222 

•  Sunt  his  alii  muUum  dispares,  simplices  et  jip^rti ;  qui  nihil  ex  occul- 
(Oi  nihil  ex  insidiis  agcn^om  putant ;  veriutisnil^urcs,  fiaudis  inimicii 
itemque  alii,  qui  quid%is  pcrf  eti^mur,  cuivis  deserviani  duni,  qi:od  vt" 
Int,  consequanlur.  Qiio  in  gcistre  versutissiirum  <  i  paiie nliii-IiTitim  Lt- 
cedaemonium  Lysandrum  accepimus,  conlraque  Calli  craudem.  Ota':  I  i* 
n.  109. 
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«eaIouBlovjers  of  truth,  and  declarcdenemiesof  all  fraud, 
pique  themselves  upon  their  sim[^ity  and  candour,and 
do  not  t)eUeye  that  it  ean  ever  consist  with  honour  to 
jJAf  snares  or  use  artifice.  The  others,  prei>ared  to  do 
lOr  sufer  every  thing,  are  not  ashamed  of  the  meanest 
actions  and  prostitutions,  j^vided,  from  those  unwor- 
thy means,  they  have  reason  to  expect  the  success  of 
Jtheir  designs*  Cicero  places  Callicratidas  amongst 
the  former,  and  Lysandtr  amongst  the  latter,  to  whom 
he  ^ves  two  epithets  not  much  to  his  honour,  and 
^hard^  consistent  with  the  Spartap  character,  when  he 
.calls  him  '*  very  artful,  and  very  patient,''  or  rather 
"  very  complaisant." 

»  Callicratidas,  however,  forced  by  necessity,  went  to 
Lydia,  and  repaired  immediately  to  the  palace  of 
Cyrus,  where  he  desired  that  prince  might  be  told^ 
that  the  admiral  of  the  Grecian  fleet  was  come  to  speak 
with  him.  He  was  answered  that  Cyrus  was  then 
at  uble,  engaged  in  a  party  of  pleasure  ;^  to  which  he 
replied  with  a  modest  tone  and  air,  that  he  was  in  no 
haste,  and  would  wait  till  the  prince  came  forth.  The 
guards  set  up  a  laugh,  wondering  at  the  honest  stran« 
ger's  simplicity,  which  had  so  little  the  air  of  the 
world  in  it ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  He  came 
4hither  a  second  time,  and  was  again  denied  admit- 
Aince.  Upon  which  he  returned  to  Ephesus,  loading 
tfiose  with  curses  and  imjM'ecations,  who  had  first 
made  their  court  to  barbarians,  and  by  their  flat- 

*  The  Greek  sayi  Uteratly  that  he  wai  drinkinf^,  irnu.  The  Pertiani 
filned  themselves  upon  drinking  a  great  deal,  as  an  instanoo  qf  thftb 
?Mri^  at  we  shall  ace  in  Cyrus^  letter  to  the  Lactdemooiant/ 
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tery  and  submissions  had  taught  fhem  to  make  their 
riches  a  title  and  pretence  for  insultmg  the  rest  of 
mankind*  Addressing  himself  at  the*  same  time  to 
diose  about  himi  he  swore,  that  as  soon  as  he  returned 
to  ^Sparta,  he  would  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
reconcile  the  Greeks  amongst  themselves,  that  for  the 
iuture  they  might  become  formidable  to  the  barbari- 
ans, and  have  no  further  occasion  for  their  aid  to  in- 
vade and  ruin  each  other.  But  that  generous  Spar- 
tan, whose  thoughts  were  so  noble,  and  so  worthy  the 
Lacedemonian  name,  and  whose  justice,  magnanimity, 
and  valor,  mif^t  rank  him  with  all  that  Greece  had 
ever  produced  of  the  most  excellent  and  most  consume 
mate,  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  return  to  hb  coun- 
try, nor  to  apply  himself  to  a  work  so  great^  and  so 
worthy  of  him. 

SECTION  V. 

OALLIOftl.TX»At  It  BBVBATBD  BT  THB  ATMVXAVI.    tSlTTBXCB   OT 

DBA.TH   PAMBD   OV   SOICB  ATBBlTtAM   OBVBBAJLt.     tOOBjLTBS 

ALOVB  OPPOtBS  THIS  tSlTTBNCB. 

Callicr  ATiDAs,'  after  having  gained  several  vic- 
tories over  the  Athenians,  hsA  at  last  pursued  Conoo, 
one  of  their  generals,  into  the  port  of  Mitylene,  wberpi 
he  kept  him  blocked  up.  This  was  in  the  twenty 
rixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Ccmon,  seeii^ 
himself  besieged  by  sea  and  land,  without  hope  of  aid, 
and  in  want  of  provbions,  found  means  to  apprize 

rXeBoph.HeUeB.LL  p.  444-453.    Died.  L  xiu.  p.  198,  et  201<-Stf 
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Adbens  of  the  extreme  danger  he  was  iiu     Extraordi- 
nary efforts  were  made  to  relieve  him,  and  in  less  than 
a  month's  time,  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  ten  sail 
were  fitted  out^  on  board  of  which  were  embarked  all 
who  wo^  capable  of  bearing  arms,  as  well  slaves  as 
fireemen,  with  some  horse.     At  Samos  they  were  join- 
ed by  the  allies  with  forty  galleys,  and  steered  for  the 
Arginusae,  islands  situated  between  Cuma  and  Mity- 
kne.    Callicratidas,  being  informed  of  their  course, 
left  Eteonicus  to  continue  the  siege  with  fifty  ships> 
and  put  to  sea  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  sail,  with 
design  to  face  the  enemy,  and  prevent  their  relieving 
Conon*    The  right  wing  of  the  Athenians  was  com- 
manded by  Protomachus  and  Thrasylus,  who   had 
each  fifteen  galleys.    They  were  supported  by  a  sec^ 
ond  fine  with  a  Uke  number  of  ships,  commanded  by 
Lysias  and  Aristogenes.  The  left  wing,  like  the  other, 
drawn  up  in  two  lines,  was  under  Aristocrats  and 
Diomedon,  supported  by  Erasinidas  and  Pericles.^ 
The  main  body,  counting  of  near  thirty    galleys, 
amongst  which  were  the  three  Athenian   admirals, 
was  disposed  in  one  line.   They  had  strengthened  each 
of  their  wings  with  a  second  line  ;  because  their  gal« 
leys  were  neither  so  swift,  nor  so  easy  to  manage  as 
diose  of  the  enemy ;  sq  that  there  was  reason  to  fear 
their  getdng  between  twOj  and  being  charged  on  both 
sides  at  the  same  time.    The  Lacedemonians  and  their 
allies,  who  perceived  they  were  inferior  in  number  to 
the  enemy,  contented  themselves  with  drawing  up  in 
ope  line,  in  ordcx  to  equal  their  fitmt,  and  for  the 

4  He  w»  tOB  of  Uie  great  Pcrickt. 
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greater  faciliqrpf  running  between  thfe  AihenfcHi  gd- 
leys,  and  turning  nimbly  round  them.  Calikratidas't 
pilot,  daunted  at  the  inequality,  advised  him  not  to  haz- 
ard the  batde,  and  to  retire :  but  he  replied,  that  he 
could  not  fly  without  shame,  and  that*htb  death  Was  of 
small  importance  to  the  republic.  "  Sparta,**  said  h^ 
**  does  not  depend  upon  one  man.**  He  commanded 
the  right  wing,  and  Thrasondas  thd  Theban  the  left. 

It  was  terrible  to  behold  the  sea  covered  with  three 
hundred  galleys  ready  to  engage.  Never  had  more 
numerous  naval  armies  of  die  Greeks  joined  batde 
before.  The  ability,  experience,  and  valor  of  the  gen- 
erals  who  commanded,  left  nothing  to  desire ;  so  that 
there  was  reason  to  believe  this  battle  would  decide 
the  fate  of  both  people,  and  put  an  end  to  a  war  that 
had  endured  so  long.  When  the  signals  were  given, 
the  two  armies  I'aised  gre&t  shouts,  and  began  die 
fight.  Callicratidad,  who  from  the  ^n^wer  of  the 
augurs,  expected  to  fall  in  the  batde,  did  amazing 
actions  of  valor.  He  attacked  the  enemy  with  mcrcd- 
ible  courage  and  boldness,  sunk  some  of  their  ships, 
disabled  others,  by  bi'eaking  their  oars,  and  piercing 
their  sides  with  die  prow  or  beak  of  his  galley.  At 
length  he  attacked  that  of  Pericles,  and  made  a  thou- 
sand holes  in  it ;  but  the  latter  having  hooked  him  fast 
with  a  grappling  iron,  he  found  it  impossible  to  disen- 
gage himself,  and  was  surrounded  in  an  instant  by 
several  of  the  Athenian  vessels.  His  own  was  imme- 
diately filled  with  the  enemy,  and  after  a  dreadftd 
slaughter,  he*fell  dead,  i^ther  oVerWhehned  by  their 
pumbers  than  vanquished.  The  right  wing,  which 
}ie  commanded,  having  lost  its  admiral,  was  put  ta 
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i%fat.  The  left,  composed  of  Beotians  and  Eubeans, 
still  made  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance,  from  the 
important  concern  they  were  in,  lest  they  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  against  whom  they 
had  revolted  ;  but  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  give 
way,  and  retire  in  disorder.  The  Athenians  erected  a 
trophy  in  the  Arginusse.  They  lost  twenty  five  galleys 
in  this  battle,  and*  the  enemy  more  than  seventy,  of 
which  number,  were  nine  of  the  ten  furnished  by  the 
Lacedemonians. 

'  Plutarch  equals  Callicratidas,  the  Lacedemonian 
general,  for  his  justice,  valor,  and  magnanimity,  with 
all  who  had  ever  rendered  themselves  most  worthy  of 
admiration  amongst  the  Greeks. 

'  He  blames  him  however  exceedingly  for  hazard* 
ing  the  batde  at  the  Arginusae,  and  observes,  that  to 
avoid  the  reproach  of  having  retired  out  of  fear,  he  had, 
through  a  mistaken  sense  of  honour,  failed  in  the 
essential  du^r  of  his  function.  For,  says  Plutarch,  if, 
to  use  the  comparison  of  Iphicrates,*  the  light  armed 
infimtry  resemble  the  hands,  the  horse  the  feet,  the 
main  body  the  breast,  and  the  general  the  head ;  the 
general,  who  abandons  himself  rashly  to  the  impetu* 
osity  of  his  valor,  does  not  so  much  neglect  or  expose 
his  own  life,  as  the  lives  of  those  whose  safety  depends 
'upon  his.  Our  Lacedemonian  chief  was  therefore  in 
the  wrong,  continues  Plutarch,  to  answer  the  pilot  who 
advised  him  to  retire,  **  Sparta  does  not  depend  upon 
one  man ;"  for  though  it  be  true  that  Callicratidas, 
fighting  under  the  orders  of  another  by  sea  or  land, 

'Plut  inLjsttid.p.436.  •Plut  inPelop.p.87S. 

<  He  WM  a  fmaoM  fenfral  of  the  Athenienf^ 
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*'  was  no  more  than  one  man ;"  yet,  commanding  sm 
army,  all  who  obeyed  his  orders  were  collected  in  hi& 
person :  and  he,  in  whom  so  many  thousands  nught  be 
lost,  "  was  no  longer  one  man.*'  *  Cicero  had  passed 
the  same  judgment  upon  him  before  Plutarch.  After 
having  said,  that  there  were  many  persons  to  be  founc^ 
who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  fortunes,  and  even 
lives  for  their  country,  but  who  out  of  a  false  delicacy  in 
point  of  glory  would  not  hazard  their  reputation  for  it 
in  the  least ;  he  cites  the  example  of  Callicratidas,  who 
answered  those  who  advised  him  to  retreat  fit>m  the 
Arginusas,  '*  That  Sparta  could  fit  out  another  fleet 
if  this  were  lost ;  but  for  himself,  he  could  not  fly 
before  tlie  enemy  without  shame  and  infamy.** 

I  return  to  the  sequel  of  the  battle  near  tlie  Arginusae. 
The  Athenian  generals  ordered  Theramenes,  Thrasy- 
bulus,  and  some  other  officers,  to  return  with  about 
fifty  galleys  to  take  up  the  wrecks  and  dead  bodies,  in 
order  to  their  interment,  whilst  they  rowed  on  with  the 
rest  against  Eteonicus,  who  kept  Conon  besieged  be- 
fore Mitylene.  But  a  rude  tempest  came  on  suddenly, 
and  prevented  the  execution  of  this  order.  EtecMiicus 
having  received  news  of  the  defeat,  and  fearing  it 
might  occasion  alarm  and  terror  amongst  the  troops, 
sent  back  those  who  brought  it,  with  orders  to  return 

•  IfiTenti  multi  sunt,  qui  non  modo  pecuniam,  ted  ▼iumetiaro,  profim- 
dere  pro  patria  parati  esscnt,  iidem  glorias  jacturam  ne  miiiimMn  qiiidein 
Ikcere  Tellent,  ne  repnblica  qaidem  postulante  ;  ut  Callicratidas,  qui, 
cum  Lacedaemoniorum  dux  fuisset  Peloponnesiacobeno,  multaque  fecis- 
set  egregfie,  vertit  ad  extremum  omnia,  cum  consilio  non  paruit  coram 
qui  classem  ab  Arginusis  removendam»  nee  cum  Atheniensibus  dimi* 
candam  putabant.  Qiiibus  ille  respondit,  Lacedsmonios,  classe  Ula 
amtssi>  aliam  pararc  posse,  se  fugere  sine  suo  dedecore  mm  posac 
Offic.l.  i.n.48. 
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with  wreaths  of  flowers  upon  their  heads,  and  to  give 
out»  that  Callicratidas  had  gained  the  victory,  and 
destroyed  the  whole  Athenian    fleet.      Upon    their 
return  he  oflfered  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving,  and  having 
made  his  troops  take  some  refreshment,  he  sent  the 
galleys  away  directly,  the  wind  being  fair,  and  marched 
oflTthe  land  army  to  Methymna,  after  having  burned  the 
camp.    Conon  being  delivered  in  this  manner  from 
the  blockade,  joined  the  victorious  fleet,  which  return- 
cd  forthwith  to  Samos.   However,  when  it  was  known 
at  Athens,  that  the  dead  bodies  had  been  left  without 
interment,  the  people  were  highly  enraged,  and  laid  the 
whole  weight  of  their  resentment  upon  those  they  belie  v- 
ied  guilty  of  that  crime.  The  ancients  held  it  a  great  one 
not  to  provide  sepulture  for  the  dead  ;  and  we  may 
observe,  that  after  all  their  battles,  the  first  care  of  the 
conquered,  notwithstanding  the  sense  of  their  misfor* 
tune,  and  their  great  affliction  for  a  bloody  defeat,  was  to 
demand  a  suspension  of  arms  from  the  victor,  in  order 
to  pay  their  last  duties  to  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle ; 
Upon  which  they  believed  their  happiness  in  another 
life  depended.    They  had  little  or  no  idea  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  ;  but  however,  the  Pagans,  in 
the  soul's  concern  for  the  body  after  death,  the  relig- 
ious  regard  paid  to  it,  and  the  passion  with  which  they 
rendered  solemn  honours  to  the  dead,  seem  to  argue^ 
that  they  had  some  confused  notion  of  a  resurrection, 
which  subsisted  amongst  all  nations,  and  descended 
from  the  most  ancient  tradition,  though  they  could  not 
dbtingubh  clearly  upon  it. 

Hence  arose  the  fury  of  the  people  of  Athens.  They 
immediately  nominated  new^  generals^  retaining  only 
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Conon  of  the  old  ones,  to  whom  they  gave  AditTiante3 
and  Philocles  for  colleagues,  eight  days  after  which,  two 
of  them  withdrew  themselves,  and  only  six  returned  to 
Athens*  Theramenes,  the  tenth  general,  who  return- 
ed before  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  accused  the  other  chiefs 
before  the  people,  making  them  responsible  for  not 
Ixinging  off  the  dead  after  the  battle ;  and,  to  clear  him- 
self, read  the  letter  they  had  written  to  the  senate  and 
people,  wherein  they  excused  themselves,  from  tlic 
violence  of  the  storm,  without  chai^ng  any  body. 
That  calumny  was  detestably  vile,  as  done  in  abuse  of 
their  reserve  in  not  mentioning  him  in  their  letter,  and 
in  not  laying  a  fault  to  his  charge,  of  which  he  might 
have  appeared  the  most  guilty.  The  generals,  at  their 
return,  not  being  able  to  prevail  for  the  time  necessaiy  for 
making  their  defence,  contented  themselves  with  repre- 
senting in  few  Words  the  state  of  the  affair,  and  appeal* 
ed  for  the  truth  of  what  they  said  to  the  pilots,  and  all 
present,  when  it  happened.  The  people  seemed  to 
receive  their  excuse  favourably,  and  several  persons 
offered  themselves  for  their  sureties ;  but  it  \i*as  thought 
proper  to  adjourn  the  assembly,  because  of  the  night ; 
and  it  being  the  people's  custom  to  give  their  sufiragi^ 
by  lifting  up  of  hands,  their  resolution  could  not  be 
known ;  besides  which  the  council  were  first  to  give 
their  opinion  upon  the  question  to  be  proposed  to  th& 
people. 

The  feast  of  Apaturia  unexpectedly  coming  on,  in 
which  it  was  the  custom  to  assemble  by  £imilies,  the 
relations  of  Theramenes  posted  several  persons  in 
mourning  habits,  and  shaved,  in  proper  places,  who 
msdd  they  were  the  kindred  of  those  who  had  beeuslain 
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in  the  battle,  and  obliged  CallUenes  to  a^euse  the 
generals  in  the  senate*  It  was  decreed  in  cqnaequence, 
tiiat  as  the  accusation  and  defence  had  been  heard  in 
the  last  as^mbly,  the  people  by  their  respective  tribea 
should  give  their  voices,  and  if  the  accused  were  found 
guilty,  they  should  be  punished  with  death,  the^r 
estates  confiscated,  and  the  tckith  part  consecrated  tp 
the  goddess.^  Some  senators  opposed  this  decree  aa 
unjust,  and  contrary  to  the  laws :  but  as  the  people,  a^ 
tiie  instigation  <^  Callixenes,  threatened  to  include  the 
opposers  in  the  same  cause  and  crime  with  the  generals, 
they  were  so  mean  as  to  desist  from  their  opposition, 
and  to  sacrifice  the  innocent  generals  to  their  own 
safety,  by  consenting  to  the  decree.  Socrates,  the 
celebrated  philoso{Aer^  was  the  only  one  of  the  ^na- 
tprs,  who  stood  firm,  and  persbted  obstinately  in  c^pos^ 
log  a  decree,  so  notoriously  unjust,  and  so  contrary  tp 
all  laws.  The  orator,  who  mounted  the  tribunal,  in 
defence  of  the  generals,  showed,  ^^  That  they  had&iled 
in  nothing  of  their  duty,  as  they  had  given  orders  ths^ 
the  dead  bodies  ^ould  be  taken  up.  That  if  any  one 
were  guilty,  it  was  he,  who,  being  charged  with  these 
orders,  had  neglected  to  put  them  in  execution :  but  that 
he  accused  no  body ;  and  that  the  tempest,  which  came 
on  unexpectedly  at  the  very  instant,  was  an  unanswera* 
ble  apolc^,  and  entirely  diachaiged  the  accused  firon 
all  guilt  He  demanded  that  a  whole  day  should  be 
allowed  them  to  make  their  defence,  a  fiivour  not 
denied  to  the  most  criminal,  and  that  they  should  be 
tried  separately.  He  represented,  that  they  were  not  ia 
the  least  obliged  to  precipitate  a  sentenqe,  wherein  the 

"^MineiTS. 
vox..  3.  61 
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lives  of  the  mo^t  illustrious  of  die  cHtzem  frare  con- 
cerned ;  that  it  was  in  some  measure  attacking  the 
gods  to  make  ^  men  responsible  for  the  winds  and 
weather ;  that  they  could  not,  without  Ae  most  flagrant 
ingratitude  and  injustice,  put  the  conquerm^  to  death, 
to  whom  they  ought  to  decree  crowns  and  honours,  or 
give  up  the  defenders  of  their  country  to  the  rage  of 
those  who  envied  them  ;  that  if  they  did  so,  their  un- 
just judgment  would  be  followed  with  a  sudden,  but 
vain  repentance,  which  would  leave  behind  it  the 
sharpest  remorse,  and  cover  them  with  eternal  shame 
and  infamy."  The  people  seemed  at  first  to  be  moved 
with  these  reasons ;  but  animated  by  the  accusers,  they 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  against  eight  erf*  their 
generals ;  and  six  of  them,  who  were  present,  were 
seized  in  order  to  their  being  carried  to  execution. 
One  of  them,  Diomedon,  a  person  of  great  reputatioQ 
for  his  valor  and  probity,  demanded  to  be  heard. 
^*  Athenians,"  said  be,  **  I  wish  the  sentence  you  have 
passed  upon  us  may  not  prove  the  misfortune  of  the 
republic  i  but  I  have  one  favour  to  ask  of  you  in  be« 
half  of  my  colleagues  and  myself,  which  is,  to  acquit  ui 
before  the  gods  of  the  vows  we  made  to  them  for  you 
and  ourselves,  as  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  discharge 
them ;  for  it  is  to  their  protection,  invoked  before  the 
battle,  we  acknowledge  that  we  are  indebted  (or  the 
victory  gained  by  us  over  the  enemy."  There  was 
not  one  good  citizen,  that  did  not  melt  into  tears  at 
this  discourse  so  full  of  goodness  and  religion,  and 
admire  with  surprise  the  moderation  of  a  person,  who 

"*  Qoem  adeo  iniquun,  at  iceleri  astifoet,  quod  ftati  et  fluctat  dA- 
qotrint  I  .TmU.  AaoaLL  m  c  X 
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aemog  faimaelf  tu^usdy  condemned,  did  not  however 
vent  the  least  resentment,  or  even  complaint,  against 
his  judges,  but  was  solely  intent,  in  favour  of  an  un- 
grateful country,  which  had  doomed  them  to  perisht 
upon  what  it  owed  the  gods  p  common  with  them  for 
^  victory  they  had  lately  obtained. 

The  six  generals  were  hardly  executed,  when  the 
people  opened  their  eyes,  and  perceived  all  the  horror 
of  that  sentence  ;  but  their  repentance  could  not 
restore  the  dead  to  life.  Callixenes,  the  orator,  was 
put  in  prison,  and  refused  to  be  heard.  Having  found 
means  to  make  his  escape,  he  fled  to  Decelia  to  the 
enemy,  from  whence  he  returned  some  time  after  to 
Athens,  where  he  died  of  hunger,  universally  detested 
and  abhorred  by  all  the  world,  as  all  false  accusers 
and  slanderers  ought  to  be.  Diodorus  remarks, 
tiiat  the  people  themselves  were  justly  punished  iar 
ibcir  crime  by  the  gods,  who  abandoned  thein  soon 
after,  not  to  a  single  master,  but  to  thirty  tyrants,  who 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  rigor  and  cruelty, 

'  The  disposition  of  a  people  b  very  naturally  imag- 
ed in  this  account ;  and  Plato,  upon  the  ^me  event, 
draws  their  character  in  few  words,  with  much  spirit 
and  resemblance.  The  commonality,^  says  he,  is  an 
inconstant,  ungrateful,  cruel,  suspicious  animal,  inca- 
pable of  submitting  to  the  government  of  reason ; 
which  is  no  wonder,  adds  he,  as  it  is  commonly 
composed  of  the  dregs  of  a  city,  and  is  a  monstrous 
assemblage,  without  form  or  order,  of  all  that  is  worst 
in  it. 

s  Pint,  in  Asiodi.  p  368,  369. 
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The  tome  rdaEtion  shows  wliat  eibct  fher  can  hftfi 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  even  upon  those  who  past 
for  the  wisest ;  and  how  few  theit  are,  who  aHe  capebk 
t>f  supporting  ififlekibly  the  view  of  present  danger  and 
disgrace.    Though  the  justness  of  At  generals'  causb 
was  perfectly  known  in  the  senate,  at  least  by  the  major 
part  of  it,  as  soon  as  the  peopled  rage  waa  mentioned, 
and  the  terrible  menaces  they  murmured,  thote  gnurt 
senators,  most  of  Whom  had  commanded  armies,  and 
who  all  of  them  had  frequently  exposed  themselves  to 
the  greatest  dangers  of  war,  instantly  changed  sides, 
and  came  over  to  the  most  notorious  calumny,  and 
crying  injustice,  that  eVer  had  being.     An  evMeM 
^roof,  that  there  is  a  coun^,  tlunigh  very  rare,  whkii 
infinitely  transcends  the  valor,  that  induces  so  mai^ 
thousands  of  men  every  day  to  c6(fit)nt  the  Most  tem* 
ble  dangers  in  battfe. 

Among  an  the  judges,  only  one,  truly  worthy  tt  iw 
reputation,  the  great  Socrates,  in  ^s  general  treasoii 
and  perfidy,  stx>od  firm  and  immoveable;  and  tbough 
he  khew  his^  ^firage  and  unaided  voice  woidd  bfe  of 
little  or  no  cOn^quence  to  the  accused,  he^&6«iglft 
them  a  just  homage  to  oppressed  innocence,  and  l!nt 
it  wks  *  unworthy  an  honest  man  to  govern  himsdffcy 
the  fury  of  a  blind  and  frantic  t>eople.    We  see  ni  tii& 
instance  liW  far  the  cause  df  justice  may  'bt  aban* 
doned.    We  may  conclude  it  was  not  better  defended 
before  the  people.    Of  more  than  three  thousand  cift- 
zens,  Who  composed  the  assembly,  two  bnly  took  updh 
them  the  defence  of  their  generals,  Euriptodemus^  UA 
Axiochus.   Plato  has  preserved  their  names,  and  |^ven 


'  Ov  ynf  t^JtivfTo  /u«/  ri/urtf  iufim  fiAiffAmm  9Vf9^*fX^' 
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ftiat  bf  tfie  latter  to  the  dialogue^  ftxim  whenee  part  oi 
tiiese  reflections  are  taken. 

•  The  same  year  the  batde  6f  the  ArginnsaB  was 
fought,  Dionysius  possessed  himself  of  the  tyranny  in 
iBicily.  I  shall  defer  spedcing  of  him  tffl  book  xL  in 
which  {shall  treat  the  histoi<y  of  Syracuse  «t  large^ 


SECTION  VI. 

LTSAVOXa    C0MMAVD8      THE       LACXOSMONIAN     FLBXT.       HIS 
CELEBRATED   VICTORY   OVER    THE    ATHENIANS. 

After  the  definrt  tit  the  Arginuss,^  the  a&irs  of 
the  PeloponneBtMis  dedinrng*  the  allies,  supported  bjr 
the  credit  of  Cyma,  sent  an  embassy  to  ^larta,  to  de** 
Hiand  that  die  commtad  of  the  fleet  should  again  be 
given  to  Lysander,  with  tlie  promise  of  serving  with 
tKXt  afection  and  courage,  if  their  request  were 
^granted.  As  it  was  contraiy  to  the  laws  of  Sparta 
that  the  same  person  should  be  twice  admiral,  the 
Lacedemonians,  to  satisfy  the  aUi^  gave  the  title  of 
admiral^  to  one  Aradius,  and  sent  Lysander  with  him^ 
whoih  in  appearance  they  commissioned  only  as  vice 
adinral,  dmigh  in  eObot  with  aU  the  autfaorhy  of  the 
snpKnie  Gonmiand* 

All  those  who  had  the  greats  share  in  the  goveni- 
Bient  of  the  cides,  and  were  of  most  authority  in  them, 
saw  him  arrive  with  extreme  joy ;  promising  them- 
selves,   from    his   influence,  the  final  subversion  of 

•  A.  M.  3598.  Ant  J.  C.  406.       *  Xcnoph.  Hcllen.  1 11.  p.  45.  Fhtt  fti 
Xy t.  tiK.436, 43r.    Dioa.  1.  xHI.> SSS.      A.  M.  S5f9.    Ant.  J.  C.  4SS. 
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the  democratic  power.  His  character  <rf  oomplacencjr 
for  his  friends,  and  indulgence  to  all  their  £iults,  suited 
much  better  with  their  amt»tious  and  injurious  views, 
than  the  austere  equity  of  Callicratidas.  For  Lysan- 
der  was  a  man  of  the  most  corrupt  heart,  and  gloried 
in  having  no  principles  in  point  of  virtue  or  the  most 
sacred  duties.  He  made  no  scruple  to  employ  artifice 
and  deceit  upon  all  occasions,  and  esteemed  justice 
only  as  fiu*  as  it  served  hb  measurest  When  it  did 
not  promote  them,  he  never  £uled  to  prefo^  die  uaefiil, 
which  with  him  was  alone  laudible  and  excellent; 
from  a  persuasion  that  truth  had  in  its  own  nature  no 
advantage  over  falsehood,  and  that  die  value  of  bodi 
one  and  the  other,  was  to  be  determined  by  the  ccmven* 
knee  resulting  from  them.  And  for  those  who  repre* 
aented  to  him,  that  it  was  unwmthy  the  descendants  of 
Hercules  to  make  use  of  fraud  and  treacheiy,  he 
laughed  at  them ;  "  For,"  said  he,  "  where  the  lion's 
skin  is  not  long  enough,  it  b  necessary  to  tack  die  ibx's 
tail  to  it.** 

An  expresdcm  ascribed  to  him,  sufficiently  denotes 
how  small  an  account  he  made  of  perjury.  He  used 
to  say,*  *'  Children  are  amused  with  baubles,  and  mea 
with  oaths;"  showing  by  so  professed  a  want  of  religion, 
that  the  gods  were  more  inconsiderable  with  him  than 
his  enemies ;  for  he  who  deceives  with  a  false  oadi, 
plainly  dechu^  in  so  doing,  that  he  fiears  his  enemies, 
but  that  he  despises  God* 

«  The  Greek  text  admits  of  mother  tn§e,  which  it  perhaps  no  leM 
food  t  Children  may  use  art,  and  cheat  one  another  in  their  games,  and 
men  in  their  oaths.     Eaixm  rut  ftm  wmtft  «i^>«x#ic»  *ni  Ufifmtt  tf**^ 
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^  Here  ends  the  twenty  sixth  year  of  the  Pelopoqne- 
aian  War.    In  this  year  it  was,  that  young  Cjrrus,  daz* 
tided  with  the  unusual  splendour  of  supreme  authority^ 
and  jealous  of  the  least  omission  in  point  of  ceremoni* 
al  homage,  discovered  by  a  remarkable  action  the  se* 
cret  of  his  heart.     Brought  up  from  his  infancy  in  the 
reigning  house,  nurtured  under  the  shade  of  the  thnine^ 
amidst  the  submissions  and  prostrations  of  the  cour«> 
tiers,  entertained  long  by  the  discourses  of  an  ambL. 
*  tious  mother,  who  iddized  him,  in  the  desire  and  hope 
of  empire,  he  began  idready  to  aflfect  the  rights  of  sov* 
ereignty,  and  to  exact  the  honours  paid  to  it  with  sur« 
prising  haughtiness  and  rigon     Two  Persians  of  the  . 
ro3ral  family,  his  cousin  germans  by  their  mother,  his 
&ther  Darius's  sister,  had  omitted  to  cover  their  hands 
with  their  sleeves  in  his  presence,  according  to  a  cer» 
emonial  observed  only  to  the  kings  of  Persia.    CjmiSy 
resenting  that  ne^ect  as  a  capital  crime,  condemned 
them  both  to  die,  and  caused  them  to  be  executed  at 
Sardis  without  mercy.    Darius,  at  whose  feet  their 
lelations  threw  themselves  to  demand  justice,  was  very 
much  afiected  with  the  tragical  end  of  his  two  nephews, 
and  looked  upon  this  action  of  his  son's  as  an  attempt 
upon  himself,  to  whom  alone  that  honour  was  due. 
He  resolved  therefwe  to  take  his  government  from 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  court  upon  the  pretext  of 
being  sick,  and  having  a  desire  to  see  him. 

Cjrrus,  before  hb  departure,  sent  for  Lysander  to 
Sardb,  and  put  into  his  hands  great  sums  of  money  for 
the  payment  of  his  fleet,  promising  him  still  more  for 
the  future ;  and  with  the  ostentation  of  a  young  man,  to 
let  turn  see  how  much  he  desired  to  oblige  him,  he 

*  Xcnoph.  Helleiu  I  iL  p.  454. 
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aamred  him»  th»t  though  the  king  hU  (zl&i^  should 
ceaae  toaffiiydhim  ai^  suppUes,  he  would  furnish  him 
the  more  wilUo^y  out  of  hiaowncpffers;  ^ndthat, 
rather  thau  he  should  ivant  the  neceaaary  provisions,  be 
would  cyea  cause  the  throne  ctf  massy  gold  and  aUver^ 
upon  which  he  aat  in  jud^ent,  to  be  melted  down. 
At  length,  ^fben  he  was  upon  the  pomt  of  setting  out,  he 
empowered  htm  to  reoeive  the  tributeaand  revenues  of 
tbe  cities^  confided  the  government  of  his  provinces  to 
faim»  and  coloured  him  with  embraces  not  to  give  bat- 
tle in  his  absence,  unless  superior  in  force;  because 
the  kiog  neither  wanted  tbe  wiU  nor  the  power  to  give 
him  that  superioriQr  to  the  enemy ;  promising  at  the 
same  Ume,  with  the  stfiongest  asaurancea  of  affection, 
to  bring  him  a  great  tiuoUier  of  ^hip&  from  Pb^iicia 
andCiUcia. 

^  After  that  prince's  departiure,  Lynoder  aaikd 
tDwarda  the  Hdle^xnit,  and  laid  aiege  to  L.ampsacu8. 
Torax,  having  marched  thither  with  his  land  forces  at 
die  same  time,  aasaidt^  the  city  on  hbside/  The 
place  was  carried  iqr  storm,  and  abandoned  by  Lysan- 
der  to  the  mercy  of  the  soldiers.  The  Athenian^ 
who  followed  him  doae,  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  port 
of  £leontum  in  the  Cheraooesna,  with  one  hundred 
and  eighty  galleys.  But  upoo  the  news  of  the  takii^ 
of  Lampsacus,  they  immediately  steered  for  Sestds, 
and  after  having  taken  ia  provisions,  they  stood  away 
from  thence,  sailing  along  the  coast  to  a  place  called 

« Xeooph.  HeUen.  I S.  p.  455^^-458. 
<PliitinLytaBd.p.49r.«l44a  Mea. is  Akik p. 319-    Diod-Liifi. 
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£go^>otamo9;s  where  tbey  halted  a?er  dgainst  the 
enemy)  who  were  thea  at  anchor  before  Lanqnacucu 
The  H'-Uespont  is  not  above  two  thousand  pacea 
broad  fai  that  pbce.  The  two  arnnes,  seemg  them- 
selves 90  near  each  other,  expected  only  to  rest  that 
day,  and  were  in  hopes  of  coming  to  a  battle  on  the 
next. 

But  Lysander  had  another  design  in  view^  He 
commanded  the  seamen  and  pilots  to  go  on  board  their 
galleys^  as  if  they  were  in  reality  to  £gbt  the  mx^ 
monfmg  at  break  of  day,  to  hold  themselves  in  readi* 
ness,  and  to  wait  his  orders  with  profound  silence. 
He  ordered  the  land  army  in  like  manner  to  draw 
up  in  battle  upon  the  coast,  and  to  wait  the  day  with^ 
out  any  noise.  On  the  morrow,  as  soon  as  the  son 
was  risen,  the  Athenians  began  to  row  towards  them- 
tidth  their  whole  fleet  in  one  line,  a^  to  bid  them 
defiance.  Lysander,  though  his  ships  were  ruiged 
in  order  of  batde,  with  their  heads  towsu* ds  the  enemy^ 
lay  still  without  making  any  movement.  In  the  eVen-» 
ing,  when  the  Athenians  withdrew,  he  did  not  suflfer 
his  soldiers  to  go  ashore,  till  two  or  three  galleys, 
which  he  had  sent  out  to  observe  them,  were  returned 
with  advice  that  they  had  seen  the  enemy  land.  The 
next  day  passed  in  the  same  manner,  as  did  the 
(bird  and  fourth.  Such  a  conduct,  which  ai^fued 
reserve  and  apprehension,  extremely  augmented  the 
security  and  boldness  of  the  Athenians,  and  inspired 
them  with  an  extreme  contempt  for  an  army,  which 
fear,  in  theit sense,  prevented  from  showing  themsetresy 
and  attempting  any  thing. 

t  The  rirer  of  Uie  Oott. 
VOL.  3.  62 
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Whikt  this  passed,  Alcibiades,  who  was  near  the 
fleet,  took  horse,  and  came  to  the  Athenian  generals ; 
to  whom  he  represented,  that  they  kept  upon  a  veiy 
disadvantageous  coast,  where  there  were  neither  ports 
nor  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  i  that  they  were  oblig- 
ed to  bring  their  provisions  from  Sestos  with  great  dan- 
ger and  difficulty ;  and  that  they  were  very  much  in  the 
wrong,  to  suffer  the  soldiers  and  mariners  of  the  fleet, 
as  soon  as  they  were  ashore,  to  stra^le  and  disperse 
themselves  at  their  own  pleasure,  whilst  the  enemy's 
fleet  faced  them  in  vi^ w,  accustomed  to  execute  the 
orders  of  their  general  with  instant  obedience,  and 
upon  the  slightest  signal.  He  offered  also  to  attack 
the  enemy  by  land  with  a  strong  body  of  Thracian 
troq)s,  and  to  force  them  to  a  battle.  The  generals, 
especially  Tydeus  and  Menander,  jealous  of  their 
command,  did  not  content  themselves  with  refusing 
his  offers,  from  the  opinion,  that  if  the  event  proved 
unfortunate,  the  whole  blame  would  fall  on  them,  and 
if  &vourable,  that  Alcibiades  would  ei^pnoss  the  honour 
of  it ;  but  rejected  also  with  insult  his  wise  and  salutji- 
ry  council,  as  if  a  man  in  disgrace  lost  his  sense  and 
abilities  with  the  favour  of  the  commonwealth.  Al- 
cibiades withdrew. 

The  fifth  day  the  Athenians  presented  themselves 
again,  and  offered  him  battle  ;  retiring  in  the  evening 
according  to  custom  with  more  insulting  airs  than  the 
days  before.  Lysander,  as  usual,  detached  some  gal- 
leys to  observe  them,  with  carders  to  return  with  the 
ytmost  diligence,  when  they  saw  the  Athenians  landed^ 
and  to  put  a  brazen  buckler  at  each  ship's  head  as  soon 
as  they  reached  the  middle  of  the  channel.    Himself 
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ia  the  mean  time  ran  through  the  whole  Ime  in  his 
galley,  exhorting  the  pilots  and  officers  to  hold  the  sea- 
men and  soldiers  in  readiness  to  row  and  fight  on  the 
first  signal. 

As  soon  as  the  bucklers  were  put  up  in  the  ship's 
heads,  and  the  admiral  galley  had  given  the  signal  by 
the  sound  of  trumpet,  the  whole  fleet  set  forwards  in 
good  order.  The  land  army  at  the  same  time  made 
all  possible  haste  to  the  top  of  the  promontory  to  see 
the  battle.  The  str^t  that  separates  the  two  conti- 
n^ts  in  this  place,  b  about  fifteen  stadia,''  or  three 
quarters  of  a  league  in  breadth,  which  space  was  pres- 
ently cleared  through  the  activity  and  diligence  of  the 
rowers.  Conon,  the  Athenian  general,  was  the  first 
who  perceived  fi^m  shore,  the  enemy's  fleet  advance 
in  good  order  to  attack  him ;  upon  which  he  im- 
mediately cried  out  for  the  troops  to  embark.  In  the 
height  of  sorrow  and  perplexity,  some  he  called  to  by 
their  names,  some  he  conjured,  and  others  he  forced 
grto  go  on  board  their  galleys  ;  but  all  his  endeavours 
and  emotion  were  ineffectual,  the  soldiers  being  dis- 
persed on  all  sides.  For  they  were  no  sooner  come  on 
shore,  than  some  were  ran  to  the  sutders,  some  to  walk 
in  the  country,  some  to  sleep  in  their  tents,  and  others 
had  began  to  dress  their  suppers.  This  proceeded 
firom  the  want  of  vigilance  and  experience  in  their 
generals,  who,  not  suspecting  the  least  danger,  indulgi- 
ed  themselves  in  taking  their  repose,  and  gave  their 
soldiers  the  same  liberty. 

The  enemy  had  already  fallen  on  with  loud  cries 
and  a  great  noise  of  their  oars,  when  Ccmon,  disen- 

^  1875  pacef . 
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gaging  himself  with  nine  gsdleys,  of  which  number 
was  the  sacred  ship  called  the  Pandian,  stood  away  for 
Cyprus,  where  he  took  refuge  with  Evagoras.  The 
Peloponnesians,  falling  upon  the  rest  of  the  fleets  took 
immediately  the  galleys  which  were  empty,  and  disa- 
bled  and  destroyed  such  as  began  to  fill  with  men.  The 
soldiers,  who  ran  without  order  or  arms  to  their  relief, 
were  either  killed  in  the  endeavour  to  get  on  board,  or^ 
flying  on  shore,  were  cut  to  pieces  by  Ac  enemy,  who 
landed  in  pursuit  of  them.  Lysander  took  three  thou- 
sand prisoners,  with  all  the  generals,  and  the  whole 
fleet  After  having  plundered  the  camp,  and  Battened 
the  enemy's  galleys  to  the  stems  of  his  own,  he  re- 
turned to  Lampsacus,  amidst  the  sound  of  flutes  and 
songs  of  triumph.  It  was  his  glory  to  have  achieved 
one  of  the  greatest  military  exploits  recorded  in  history, 
with  litde  or  no  loss,  and  to  have  terminated  a  war  in 
the  small  space  of  an  hour,  which  had  already  lasted 
twenty  seven  years,  and  which  pertiaps,  without  him, 
had  been  of  much  longer  continuance.  Ljrsander  # 
immediately  sent  dbpatches  with  this  agreeable  news 
to  Sparta. 

The  three  thousand  prisoners  taken  in  thisbatde, 
having  been  condemned  to  die,  Lysand^  called  upon 
Philocles,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  who  had  caus- 
ed all  the  prisoners  taken  in  two  galleys,  the  one  of  An- 
dros,  the  other  of  Corinth,  to  be  thrown  jfrom  the  top 
of  a  precipice,  and  had  formerly  persuaded  the  pe6ple 
of  Athens  to  make  a  decree  of  cutting  off  the  thumb 
6f  the  right  hand  of  all  the  prisoners  of  war,  in  order 
to  disable  them  for  handling  the  pike,  and  that  they 
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nught  be  fit  only  tp  serve  at  the  oar.  Lysander  there- 
fore caused  him  tobfbught  forth,  and  asked  him  what 
sentence  he  would  pass  upon  himself,  for  having  induced 
his  city  to  pass  that  cruel  decree.  Philocles,  without 
departing  from  his  haughtiness  in  the  least,  notwith- 
standing the  extreme  danger  he  was  in,  made  answer, 
"  Accuse  not  people  of  crimes  who  have  no  judges ; 
but  as  you  are  victor,  use  your  right,  and  do  by  us 
as  we  had  done  by  you,  if  we  had  conquered."  At 
the  same  instant  he  went  into  a  bath,  put  on  afterwards 
a  magnificent  robe,  and  marched  foremost  to  the  exe- 
cution. All  the  prisoners  were  put  to  the  sword  ex- 
cept Adamantus,  who  had  opposed  the  decree. 

After  this  expedition,  Lysander  went  with  his  fleet  to 
all  the  maritime  cities,  and  gave  orders  for  all  Atheni- 
ans in  them  to  withdraw  as  soon  as  possible  to  Athens, 
without  permitting  them  to  take  any  other  rout ;  de- 
claring, that  after  a  certain  time  fixed,  all  such  should  be 
punished  with  death  as  should  be  found  out  of  Athens. 
Ttus  he  did  as  an  able  politician,  to  reduce  the  ci^  by 
famine,  the  more  easily,  and  to  render  it  incapable  of 
sustaining  a  long  siege.  He  afterwards  applied  him- 
self in  subverting  the  democratic  and  all  other  forms  of 
government  throughout  the  cities,  leaving  in  each  of 
them  a  Lacedemonian  governor,  called  harmostes,  and 
ten  archons  or  magistrates,  whom  he  chose  out  of 
the  societies  he  had  established  in  them.  He  thereby 
in  some  measure  secured  to  himself  universal  authority 
and  a  kind  of  sovereignty  over  all  Greece  ;  putting 
none  into  power  but  such  as  were  entirely  devoted  to 
his  service. 
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SECTION  yii. 

LTSANDBR        BBSIBOBS        ATHENS.  FORM     OF     60TB1LII1IB1IT 

CHAMOfiD.      DBATH    OF   DARIUS    HOTHUS. 

When  the  news  of  the  entire  defeat  of  the  army 
came  to  Athens  by  a  ship,*  which  arrived  in  the  night 
at  the  Pircus,  the  city  was  in  universal  consternation. 
Nothing  was  heard  but  cries  of  sorrojv  and  despair  in 
every  part  of  it.  They  imagined  tte  enemy  ab-eady 
at  their  gates.  They  represented  to  themselves  the 
miseries  of  a  long  siege,  a  cniel  famine,  the  ruin  and 
bumingoftheir  city,  the  insolence  of  a  proud  victor, 
and  the  shameful  slavery  they  were  upon  the  point  of 
experiencing,  more  ai&icting  and  insupportable  to 
them  than  the  most  severe  punishments  and  death  itself. 
The  next  day  the  assembly  was  summoned,  wherein 
it  was  resolved  to  shut  up  all  the  ports,  one  only  ex* 
cepted  ;  to  repair  the  breaches  in  the  walls,  and  mount 
guard  to  prepare  against  a  siege. 

In  effect,  Agis  and  Pausanias,  the  two  lings  of 
Sparta,  advanced  towards  Athens  with  all  their 
troops.  Lysander  soon  after  arrived  at  the  Pireus 
with  one  hundred  and  fiffy  sail,  and  prevented  all  ships 
from  going  in  or  coming  out.  The  Athenians,  be- 
sieged by  sea  and  land,  without  provisions,  ships,  hope 
of  relief,  or  any  resource,  reinstated  all  persons,  attaint- 
•  ed  by  any  decree,  without  speaking  the  least  word 
of  a  capitulation  however,  though  many  already  died 
of  famine.  But  when  their  com  was  entirely  consum- 
ed, they  sent  deputies  to  Agis,    to  propose  a  treaty 

i  A.  M.  3600.      Ant.  J.  C.404.      Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  u.  p.  458—463. 
Plut  in  Lysand.  p.  440, 441. 
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with  Sparta,  upon  condition  of  abandoning  all  their 
possessions,  the  city  and  port  only  excepted.  He  re- 
ferred the  deputies  to  Lacedemon,  as  not  being  em- 
powered to  treat  with  them*  When  they  arrived  at 
Salasia,  upon  the  frontier  of  Sparta,  and  had  made 
known  their  commission  to  the  Ephori,  they  were 
ordered  to  retire,  and  to  come  with  other  proposals, 
if  they  expected  peace.  The  Ephori  had  demanded, 
that  one  thousand  two  hundred  paces  of  the  wall  on 
each  side  of  the  Pireus  should  be  demolished ;  but 
an  Athenian,  for  venturing  to  advise  a  compliance, 
was  sent  to  prison,  and  prohibition  made  against  pro- 
posing any  thing  of  that  kind  for  the  future. 

In  this  deplorable  condition,  Theramenes  declared 
in  the  assembly,  that  if  he  were  sent  to  Lysander,  he 
would  know  whether  the  proposal  made  by  the  Lace- 
demonians for  dismantling  the  city  was  intended  to 
facilitate  its  ruin,  or  to  prevent  a  revolt.  The  Athenians 
having  deputed  him  accordingly,  he  was  more  than 
three  months  absent,  no  doubt  with  the  view  of  re- 
ducing them  by  famine  to  accept  any  conditions  that 
should  be  offered.  On  his  return,  he  told  them,  that 
Lysander  had  detained  him  all  that  time,  and  that  at 
last  he  had  been  g^ven  to  understand  that  he  might 
apply  to  the  Ephori.  ^  He  was  therefore  sent  back 
with  nine  others  to  Sparta,  with  full  powers  to  conclude 
a  treaty.-  When  they  arrived  there,  the  Ephori  gave 
them  audience  in  the  general  assembly,  where  the  Cor- 
inthians and  several  other  allies,  especially  theThebans, 
insisted  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  destroy  the 
city  without  hearkening  any  farther  to  a  treaty.  But  the 
Lacedemonians,  preferring  the  glory  and  safety  ofGrecce 
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to  iheir  own  grandeur,  made  answer,  tliat  they  would 
never  be  reproached  with  having  destroyed  a  city  that 
had  rendered  such  great  services  to  all  Greece,  the 
remembrance  of  which  ought  to  have  much  greater 
weight  with  the  allies,  than  the  resentment  of  private 
injuries  received  from  it.  The  peace  was  therefore  con- 
eluded  under  these  conditions :  **  that  the  fortificaticHis  of 
the  Pireus,  with  the  long  wall  that  joined  that  port  to 
the  city,  should  be  demdished ;  that  tiie  Athenians 
shouM  deliver  up  all  their  galleys,  twelve  only  except- 
ed ;  that  they  should  abandon  all  the  cities  they  had 
seized,  and  content  themselves  with  their  own  lands 
and  country  ;  that  they  should  recal  their  exiles,  and 
make  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  Lace- 
demonians, under  whom  they  should  march  wherever 
they  thought  fit  to  lead  them.^' 

The  deputies  on  their  return  were  surrounded  with 
an  innumerable  throng  of  people,  who  apprehended 
that  nothing  had  been  concluded ;  for  they  were  not 
able  to  hold  out  any  longer,  such  multitudes  dying 
every  day  of  famine.  The  next  day  they  reported  Ac 
success  of  then-  negociation ;  the  treaty  was  ratified, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  some  persons ;  and 
Lysander,  followed  by  the  exiles,  entered  the  port,  ft 
was  upon  the  very  day  the  Athenkns  had  formeriy 
gained  the  famous  naval  battle  of  Salamin.  He  caus- 
ed the  walls  to  be  demolished  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and 
trumpets,  and  with  all  the  exterior  marks  of  triumph 
and  rejoicmg,  as  if  all  Greece  had  that  day  regained 
its  liberty.  Thus  ended  the  Peloponnesian  war,  after 
having  continued  during  the  space  of  twenty  seven 
years. 
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Ljraaiider,  without  giving  the  A^ieniaas  time  to 
look  about  them,  chaoged  the  form  of  their  govenw 
ment  entirely,  established  thirty  tichcms,  or  rather 
^rrants,  over  the  city,  put  a  good  garrison  into  die 
piladeU  and  left  the  Spartan  CaUtbius  harmostes,  or 
gOTemor.  Agis  dismissed  his  troops.  Lysander, 
before  he  disbanded  his,  advanced  against  Samoa, 
which  he  pressed  so  warmly,  that  it  was  at  last  obliged 
to  capitulste.  After  having  establisb^d  its  ancient 
lahafaitaQts  in  it,  he  proposed  to  retirni  to  Sparta  with 
the  Lacedemoniaa  galleys,  those  of  the  Pireus,  and  the 
beaks  of  those  he  Imd  taken* 

He  had  sent  Gylippiis,  who  had  commanded  the  army 
in  Sicily,  before  him,  to  carry  the  money  and  spoils 
which  were  the  fruit  of  his  glorious  campaigns,  to  Lace, 
demon*  The  money,  without  reckoning  the  innumer* 
aUe  crowns  of  gold,  given  him  by  the  cities,  amounted 
to  fifteen  hundred  talents,  that  is  to  say,  one  milUon 
ilve  hundred  thousand  crowns,^  Gytippus,  who  carried 
this  eonsideraUe  sum,  could  not  resist  die  temptation  of 
ieonverting  some  part  of  it  to  his  own  use.  The  bags 
were  sealed  up  carefully,  and  dad  not  seem  to  leave 
may  room  for  theft.  He  unsewed  them  at  die  bottom, 
andafterhavingCakenoutof  each  of  them  what  money  he 
thought  fit,  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  talents,  he 
sewed  them  up  again  very  neatly,  and  thought  himsetf 
pedecdy  safe  ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  l^arta,  the  ac- 
counts,  whidh  had  been  put  in  each  bo^.discoveredhiin. 
To  avoid  punishment,  he  banidied  himself  from  his 
qountry,  carrying  along  with  him  in  aU  places  the  di»* 

k  About  337,0001.  lUrimg. 
VOL.   3.  ^ 
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grace  of  having  sullied,  by   so  base  and  sordid  an 
avarice,  the  glory  of  all  his  great  actions. 

From  ihis  unhqipy  example,  the  wisest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished (rf'the  Spartans,  apprehending  the  aUpowerful 
effects  of  mcNiey,  which  enslaved  not  cmly  the  vulgar, 
but  even  the  greatest  of  men,  extremely  blamed  Ly« 
san^kr  fw  having  acted  so  contradictmily  to  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  Sparta,  and  warmly  rejM'esentedto  the 
Ephori,  how  incumbent  it  was  upon  them  to  banish 
^  all  the  gold  and  ulver  from  the  republic,  and  to  lay 
the  heaviest  of  curses  and  imprecations  upon  it,  as  the 
£Eital  bane  of  all  other  states,  introduced  only  to  corrupt 
die  wholesome  constitution  of  the  Spartan  government 
whidi  had  supported  itself  for  so  many  ages  with  vigor 
and  prosperiQr.  The  Ephori  immediately  passed  a 
decree  to  proscribe  that  money,  and  ordained  that  none 
should  be  current,  except  the  usual  pieces  of  ircnL 
But  Lysander's  friends  opposed  this  decree^  and  ^rar- 
ing no  pains  to  retain  the  gold  and  silver  in  Sparta^ 
the  affair  was  referred  fw  further  deliberation*  There 
naturally  seemed  only  two  me^ods  to  be  considered, 
which  were,  either  to  make  the  gold  and  alver  species 
xurrent,  or  to  cry  them  down  and  prohibit  them  abso- 
lutely. The.  men  of  address  and  pdicy  found  out  a 
third  expedient,  which  in  their  sense  reconciled  bodi 
the  others  with  great  success :  this  was  wisely  to 
choose  the  mean  betwixt  the  vicious  extremes  of  too 
much  rigor  and  too  much  neglect  It  was  therefoit 
resolved,  that  the  new  coin  of  gold  and  silver  should  be 
solely  employed  by  the  public  treasury  ;  that  it  should 
only  pass  in  the  occasions  and  uses  of  die  state ;  and 
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that  every  private  person  in  whose  possession  it  should 
be  found  should  be  immediately  put  to  death. 

A  strange  expedient,  says  Plutarch !  As  if  Lycui^s 
had  feared  the  species  of  gold  and  silver,  and  not  the 
avarice    they  occasion ;  an   avarice,  less  to  be  ex.- 
tinguished  by  prohibiting  to  particulars  the  possession 
of  it,  than  inflamed  by  permitdng  the  state  to  amass 
and  make  use  of  it  for  the  service  <^  the  public ;  for  it 
was  impossible,  whilst  that  money  was  m  honour  and 
esteem  with  the  public,  that  it  should  be  despised  in 
private  as  useless,  and  that  people  should  lock  upon  that 
as  of  no  value  in  their  domestic  a&irs,  which  the  city 
prized,  and  were  so  much  concerned  to  have  for  its 
occasions ;  bad  usages,  authorized  by  the  pracdce  and 
example  of  the  public,  being  a  thousand  dmes  more 
dangerous  to  particulars,  than  the  vices  of  particulars 
to  the  public.    The  Lacedemonians  therefore,  con* 
tmues  Plutarch,  in  punishing  those  with  death  who 
should  make  use  of  the  new  money  in  private,  were  so 
blind  and  imprudent  to   imagine,  that  the  placing  of 
the  law,  and  the  terror  of  punishment  as  a  guard  at  the 
door,  was  suflSicient  to  prevent  gold  and  silver  from  en- 
tering the  house :  they  left  the  hearts  of  their  citizens 
open  to  the  desire  and  adnuration  of  riches,  and  intro* 
duced  themselves  a  violent  passion  for  amassing  treas- 
ure, in  causing  it  to  be  deemeda  great  and  honourable 
thing  to  become  rich* 

""  It  was  about  the  end  of  thePelopranesian  war, 
that  Darius  Nothus  king  of  Persia  died,  after  a  reign 
of  nineteen  years.  C}mis  had  arrived  at  the  court  be* 
fore  his  death,  and  Parysatis  his  mother,  whose  idol  he 

»A.M,350a    Ant  J.  0.404. 
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was,  not  oofitented  with  having  made  his  petee*  not* 
withstanding  the  fanks  he  had  committed  in  his  govern^ 
ment,  pressed  the  old  king  to  decbre  him  Us  success- 
or alsoi  after  the  example  of  Darius  the  first,  who  gavt 
Xoites  the  preference  befiore  all  his  brothers,  because 
bom  as  Cyrus  was,  after  his  fiither's  accession  to  die 
throne*  But  Darius  did  not  carry  his  complaisance 
for  her  so  fkr^  He  gave  the  crown  to  Araaoes,  his 
eldest  son  by  Pary satis  also,  whom  Plutarch  calb  Arn« 
eas,  and  bequeathed  only  to  Cyrus  the  provinces  he 
hadikeaify. 
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COXTIVVBD   DUmiJIO   tHS 

VmST  FIFT££N  TEARS  OF  THE  RSION  OF  ARTAXERXES 
MKEMON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

This  chapter  contains  the  domestic  troubles  of  the 
court  of  Persia ;  the  death  of  Alcibiades ;  the  reestab- 
Ushment  of  the  Gberty  of  Athens ;  and  Lysander's 
secret  designs  to  make  himself  king. 


SECTION  I. 

bOft#]rATIO«    OT    AmTAXXRXXt     MVXMOV.        CYEVt    ATTBII»Tt    T« 

AMAMZNATX   BIS   BBOTRBB.      BBVBBOB   OF   STATlBA. 
BBATB  A«D  CHABAeTBB  OF  ALGIBIABBt. 

Ars  ACES,  upon  ascendbg  the  throne,  assumed  the 
name  of  Artaxerxes,  the  same  to  whom  the  Greeks 
gave  the  surname  of  MnevMm^  from  hb  prodigious 
memory.  ^  Being  near  hi^  &ther's  bed  when  he  was 
dying,  he  asked  him  a  few  moments  before  he  expired^ 

•  Which  word  tignUfet  in  the  pi^ek^  one  of  b  good  memory. 
»A.]i.a009.    AaUj.C.404    AtheA.L3di.p.548. 
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what  had  been  the  rule  of  his  conduct  during  so  long 
and  happy  a  reign  as  his,  that  he  might  make  it  his 
example.     " It  has  been,**  replied  he,  "to  do  always 
what  justice  and  religion  required  of  me."    Words  of 
deep  sense,  and  wiell  worthy  of  being  set  up  in  letters 
of  gold  in  the  palaces  of  kings,  to  keep  them  perpetu- 
ally in  mind  of  what  ought  to  be  the  guide  and  rule  of 
an  their  actions.    It  is  not  uncommon  for  princes  to 
give  excellent  instructions  to  their  children  cm  their 
death  beds,  that  would  be  more  efficacious,  if  preceded 
by  their  own  example  and  conduct ;  without  which 
they  are  as  weak  and  impotent  as  the  sick  man  ^o 
gives  them,  and  seldom  eurvive  him  long. 

'  Soon  after  Darius's  death,  the  new  king  set  out 
from  hb  capital  for  the  city  of  Pasargades,'  in  order  to 
his  coronation,  according  to  custom,  by  the  priests  of 
Persia.  There  was  in  that  city  a  temple  of  the  god- 
dess who  presided  in  war,  in  which  the  coronation  was 
solemnized.  It  was  attended  with  Very  singular 
ceremonies,  which  no  doubt  had  some  mjrsterious 
sense ;  though  Plutarch  does  not  explain  it.  The 
prince  at  his  consecration  took  off  his  robe  in  the  tern* 
pie,  and  put  on  that  worn  by  the  ancient  Cyrus,  before 
he  came  to  the  throne,  which  was  preserved  in  that 
place  with  great  veneration.  After  that  he  ate  a  diy 
fig,  chewed  some  leaves  of  die  turpentine  tree,  and 
drank  a  draught  composed  of  milk  and  vinegar.  This 
might  s^ify,  that  the  sweets  of  sovereign  power  are 
mingled  with  the  sours  of  care  and  disquiet,  and  that,  if 
the  throne  be  surrounded  with  pleasures  and  honours, 
it  is  also  attended  with  pains  and  anxieties.    It  seems 

•Plutin  ApUx.p.  1012. 
^Adtyoi  Persia  built  by  Cyrus  the  Greit. 
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sufficiently  evident,  that  the  design  in  putting  the 
robes  of  Cjmis  upon  the  new  king,  was  to  make  him 
understand,  that  he  should  also  clothe  his  mind  with 
the  great  qualities  and  exalted  virtues  of  that  prince. 

Young  Cyrus,  whose  s^  was  all  ambition,  was  in 
despair  upon  being  for  ever  prevented  from  ascending 
a  throne  his  mother  had  given  him,  and  on  seeing  the 
sceptre,  which  he  thought  his  right,  tranafarred  mt6 
the  hands  of  his  brother.  The  bkckest  crimes  cost  the 
ambitious  nothing.  Cyrus  resolved  to  assasnnate  Ar- 
taxerxes  in  the  temple  itself,  and  in  the  presence  ctf  the 
whole  court,  just  when  he  took  c^his  own,  to  put  on  the 
robe  of  Cyrus.  Artaxerxes  was  apprized  of  this  design 
by  the  priest  himself,  who  had  educated  his  brother, 
to  whom  he  had  imparted  it  Cjrrus  was  seized,  and 
condemned  to  die,  when  his  mother  Parysatis,  almost 
out  of  her  senses,  flew  to  the  place,  clasped  him  in  her 
arms,  tied  herself  to  him  with  the  tresses  of  her  hairt 
iastened  her  neck  to  his,  and  by  her  shrieks,  and  tears^ 
and  prayers,  prevailed  so  far  as  to  obtain  hb  pardon, 
and  that  he  should  be  sent  back  to  hb  government  of 
the  maritime  provinces.  He  carried  thither  with  him 
an  ambition  no  less  ardent  than  before,  was  animated 
besides  with  resentment  of  the  check  he  had  received, 
and  the  warm  desire  of  revenge,  and  armed  with  an 
almost  unbounded  power.  Artaxerxes  upon  thijs 
occasion  acted  contrary  to  the  most  common  rules  of 
policy,  which  do  not  admit  *  the  nourishing  and  e»- 
flaming  by  extraordinary  honour  the  pride  and  haugh- 

•  Ne  qub  mobiles  tdolescentium  inimos  praematuris  honoribui  td  A* 
^rbuun  eztolkret.    Tacit.  Annal.  L  ir.  c.  ir« 
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tness  of  a  boW  ai^  enlcrprwng  young  prince  like 
Cyrus,  who  had  carried  hb  persoDal  eqmity  to  hia 
fafodierso&r,  as  to  have  veaolvcd  to  assas^nate  hiiQ 
wiA  hia  own  hand,  and  whose  ambitkm  for  empiie 
waa  to  gieat,  aa  to  emplc^  ^  moat  criminal  method 
for  the  attainment  of  its  end. 

'Artaxencea  had  espoused  Statira.  Scarce  had  her 
imsband  ascended  tiie  thrane,  when  she  emf^cqred  the 
power  her  beauty  gave  her  over  him,  to  avenge  UiedeaA 
<tf her  brother  Teriteudmica.  History  has  notemore 
tragfcal  aoeiie,  nor  a  niore  moastious  compBcatioB  C3f 
adultery,  incest,  and  muider;  which,  after  having  oc 
caaioned  gieat  dnordera  in  the  royal  family,  termin* 
jrtednt  length  in  the  most  firtal  aumncr  to  dl  who  hsd 
any  ahaie  in  it.  But  it  is  necessary,  for  the  reader's 
luiowledge  of  the  fact,  to  trace  it  from  the  beginning* 

Hidamea,  Statrnt's  father,  a  Persian  of  very  great 
qualiQr,  was  fpvemor  of  one  of  the  principal  provinces 
af  the  empire.  Stadra  was  a  lady  of  exteaoidinaiy 
iieaniy;,  whkh  induced  Artaxerxes  to  many  her^ 
who  was  then  catted  Arsace&  AtthessmedmeTeri* 
tendMiies,  Statira^a  brother,  manied  Hamestris, 
Aiaacea's  mter,  one  of  the  daughtera  of  Duius 
md  PaiyssSis;  in  &voiir  of  whkh  marrii^  Teii* 
teucbmea,  upon  hta  father's  death,  had  hisgovemmcat 
grvenhtm.  There  was  at  the  same  time  another  sister 
Indus  family,  no  less  beautUul  than  Statira,  and  who 
tesideaeseelledm  the  arts  oi  shooting  widi  the  boWj 
and  dutMriag  the  dait.  Teriteuchaaea  her  brother 
€onceiyed  a  criminal  passion  for  her,  and  to  gratify 
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it  resolved  to  set  himself  at  Uber^  fay  killing  Ubfiies^ 
tris,  whom  he  had  espoused.  I>aliin»  haying  been  kk^ 
fi)rmed  of  this  project,  bjr  tfie  force  tif  poesemii  and 
promises  engaged  Udiastes*  TerHeoehoMssni  intimate 
Mend  and  oonfidcnt»  to  porevelit  oo  black  a  detign  bf 
assassinating  him.  He  obejred,  and  had  lor  hia  inward 
the  govemmejic  of  him  he  had  put  to  dtalh  with  hit 
own  hands. 

Amongst  TeritcitchmesS  gunrda  waa  a  son  of 
Udiaslesi  caUed  MUduidates,  very  much  attachedto 
hism^ter*  The yomiggenilemaa^ upon heai^ thai 
Ida  (klher  had  committed  d^  mwder  in  person,  uttered 
lA  manner  of  impreoatfams  against  bimi  ted.  Ml  of 
horror  for  mhifimioaa  and  vite  an  aetion,  seiaedeoiho 
^  of  2ariB,  and  opeiriy  revoking,  deofered  for  the 
estaUishmcnt  of  Teriteucfanes^a  son.  But  that  yonog 
Mian  could  notMd  out  hmg  against  Darina.  He  was 
blocked  np  hi  the  ^aoe  widi  the  son  of  Terileiioh* 
mes,  idtom  be  had  with  Urn  ;  ami  i^  tfae  vest  of  the 
iimily  of  Hidames  were  put  in  priaoni  and  detivared  to 
I^flrysatis,  to  do  with  Shem  aa  that  mother,  ^lasperated 
lothehHitexoess  by  the  treatmetrt  tither  done  or  an. 
imded  against  her  dauf^itcr  Hamastria,  «houkl  think 
fit«  Thai  orofel  princeas  be|^  by  carisilfg  Romo% 
whosobeauty  had-teon  the^  oeoaakm  of  dim  evil^  fo 
be  sawed  in  twi»,  and  ordered  aB  dieyrt$tl0bep«l;to 
death,  exoept  Staiira»  whoae  life  ahe^rant^  totho 
SeM^  and  the  moat  tender  and  aidentoolieilMkNis  of 
Aimees,  iifbMi  iooe  fcr  his  wife  made  hkn  aparv  no 
jpifitasffbr  her  >reser«aiiQo^  tfaouf^  Dwiti^  his  ^^bu 
believed  it  necessary,  even  for  hb  own  good,  tb^i  ^bt 
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should  share  die  same&te  with  the  rest  of  her  bmiji 
Soch  was  the  state  of  the  aflbir  at  die  deith  of  Darius. 
•  Statira^  as  soon  as  her  hosband  was  upda  the  thnne^ 
celnsed  Ucfiastes  to  be  delivered  into  her  hands.  She 
ordered  his  tongue  to  be  torn  out,  and  made  Mm  & 
m  the  most  exquisite  torments  die  could  invent,  to 
punish  die  crime  which  had  occasioned  the  ruin  of 
her  family.  She  gave  his  government  to  MNhridates, 
In  reoompensefor  his  attachment  to  the  interest  of  her 
ftmiijr.  Paiysatis  on  her  side  todc  her  revenge  on  the 
son  of  Teriteuofames  whom  she  caused  to  be  poisoned; 
^M  wie  shidl  see  tiiat  Statin's  tiira  was  not  veiy  remote. 
We  see  here  dieterriUe  effisete  of  female  revenge^ 
and  in  general  of  what  eircesses  they  are  a^xdilet  who 
find  themsdves  above  dl  laws,  and  iiave  no  other  nde 
fbrdieir  aedons  than  their  wffl  and  passions. 
^  Cyrus,  having  resohred  to  dethrone  his  broths, 
employed  Clearchus,  the  Lacedemoiuan  general,  to 
raise  a  body  of  Grecian  troops,  under  pretence  i)i  a 
war,  which  that  Spartan  was  to  carry  into  Thrace.  I 
shall  defer  speaking  of  this  fomous  expedidcm,  and 
alto*  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  which  h^pened  aboirt 
^e  same  time ;  mCending  to  treat  those  two  great 
events  in  all  d^  extent  tfa^  deserve.  It  was  witiiout 
dbubt  widi  the  same  view,  that  Cyrus  presented  I^rsaft- 
Aer  k  griley  of  two  oubks  in  length,  made  of  ivory  and 
gold;*  to  dof^;nrfalate  him  upon  his  naval  victoiy* 
That  galtey  wail  conaeerated  to  ApoBain  the  tempk 
6f  Ddphos.  •  L^^sa^jpler  wait  toon  after  to.  Saidisb 
ibhltiged  widi»miignificent?  presents  IbrCyras  from  the 

It  was  upon  that  occasion  Cjmis^ad  the  celebrated 
conversation  with  Lysander  related  by  Xenophon,  and 
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• 

wUdi  Cioero  after  him  has  applied  so  beaudfiiUj. 
That  young  prince,  who  piqued  himself  more  upon 
his  integrity  and  politeness  than  nolnlity  and  grandeuti 
pleased  hiBMelf  widi  conducting  in  person  so  iBustri* 
ous  a  guest  through  his  gardens,  and  to  make  him 
obsenre  the  various  beauties  of  diem.  Lysander,  struck 
with  so  fine  a  prospect,  admired  the  manner  in  which 
the  several  parts  were  laid  out ;  die  height  and  pro- 
jection of  the  trees ;  the  neatness  and  diqx)sition  ot 
Iht  walks ;  die  abundance  of  fruits,  planted  with  an 
art  which  had  known  how  to  unite  the  useful  with  die 
agreeable ;  die  be«ity  of  the  pwterres,  and  the  glow- 
ing  varied  of  flowers,  exhaling  odours  universally' 
diroughout  die  ddightfol   scene.      '^  Every    thing 
diarms  and  transports  me  in  this  place,"  said  Lysan- 
der,  addressing  himself  to  Cyrus ;  ^*  but  what  strikes 
me  most,  b  the  exquisite  taste  and  elegant  industry  of 
the  person  who  drew  the  plan  of  die  several  parts 
of  this  garden,  and  gave  it  the  fine  order,  wonderful 
disposition,  and  happiness  of  symmetry ,  which  I  cannot 
Suffidentfy  admire."     Cyrus,  infinitely  jdeased  with 
this  dtscourse,  refdSed,  '*  It  was  I  that  drew  the  phin, 
andentirefy  marked  it  out ;  and  not  only  that,  many 
cfthe  trees  which  you  see  were  phmted  with  my  own 
hands."     <'  What,"  replied  Lysander,  considering 
lum  from  head  to  fi^ot,  '*  is  it  possible,  with  these  pur* 
jift  robes  and  ^ilendid  vestments,  those  strings  of 
jewds,  and  bracelets  of  gold,  those  buskins  so  richly 
embroidered,   that  you    could  ^play  the  gardener, 
and   emjdoy   your  royal  hands  in  planting  trees !" 
^  Does  that  surprise  you?"  said  Cyrus.  '^^Iswearbjjr 
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bjrthegod'Mitlimt  thai  when  qnr  hoMi  mMqw  I 
never  «k  down  to  table  without  hairing  made  myadf 
aweat  with  some  fittigi»e  m  citboTt  either  in  mUkny 
ezoFcise,  rand  labour,  or  sonie  othor  toilaone  emplogrw 
maitt  to  which  I  appfy  with  pleasure,  and  withoul 
spani^  fi^yaeUl''  I^rnqdn*  was  amMed  at  hb  dia* 
oourae,  and  preaaini;  hSm  by  the  hand,  ^  *\  Cyraa^^ 
said  h«,  ^^you  are  truly  happy,  and  deaeiire  yov  hifjk 
fortune ;   becauae  you  unite  it  with  virtue.'^ 

Akitmdea  wa«  at  no  pain  to  diaooTor  the  Byu« 
tery  of  the  leviea  made  i^  Cyrua,  and  ««it  into  ^bm 
pro¥inoe  of  Pharoabaans,  with  deaign  to  proceed  to 
the  court  of  Persia,  and  to  q^prineArtazerseaoE  d» 
aeheme  hud  against  hun»  Had  he  vrivcd  there,  a 
discovery  of  suob  importance  had  inftttibly  pracorcd 
him  the  favour  of  that  prince,  and  the  aaatfltance  he 
wanted  for  die  reertab^mrat  of  hiaeomitry^  Qitttfaa 
JUacedemonian  partiaaoa  at  Athena,  that  is  to  aay,  the  ' 
thirty  tyrants,  apprehended  the  intreagues  of  ao8Upe# 
rioragemus  as  ban  and reprraented  to tbeirnaoalerB, 
that  they  were  ineWtoUy  nuned  if  theydidnatfod 
means  to  rid  theiMelveairf'AlcitnadeSf  TheLaceda* 
monaens  thereupon '  wrote  to  Pharnfabaana,  and  wkh  as 
abject  meanness  not  to  be  excused,  and  wludi  abewed 
how  much  Sparta  had  degenerated  fifom  her  andeal 
mannera,  made  ju^ssing  instances  to  him  to  dditaf 
ibemata&yratefixMiiio  fennid)d)hannemy»  IImi 
satr4>oonq)liedtodielrW]sfa*  Akifaiadeswi 
a^^malltownof  Phrygia,  where  he  liMdirithhiai 


t  The  P^rsltnt  adored  the  sun  onder  tli«t  luuBe,  who  wu  tbeir  priiid* 

^  Anuumct  •  Tvf,  wiguftmtc  *y^t  ytif  m  ml^fimtu  Which  CieetO 
iraniUtet :  Recte  Tero  te»  Cyre^bettu'm fenmt^ qaoniam  virtnti  tarn  Sir* 
to^a  oonjuoe^  ^tt, 
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eulwie  TtmandrB.^  Tkese  who  were  aent  to  kHLhim, 
Qol  daring  to  enter  his  houae,  cootatfed  thensdve^ 
wkh  suntHuiding  and  setting  it  on  fire.  AIeibiades^< 
having  quitled  it  through  the  flamea  sword  in  hand,  the 
harbarkmswefe  afr^  to  stay  to  come  to  blows  with 
him,  but  flying  and  retmting  as  he  advancod,  thejr 
poured  their  ^brts  and  arrows  upon,  him,  and  he  fdh 
dead  upon  ^q)ot»  Timandra  took  up  his  body,  and 
having  adorned  and  oovered  itwidithe  finest  robassho 
had,  die  made  as  magmficcnt  a  funeval  far  it,  as  htr 
present  condiiioQ  would  adaut 

$uoh  was  the  end  of  Aloihiadea,  whose  great  virtaea 
were  stifle  and  suppressed  Uf  still  greater  vices.  ^It 
h  not  easy  to  say  whether  his  good  or  hiA  qualttiea 
w^«  most  penu(»ous  to  his  ooiuHry ;  fi^  with  the  one 
ho  deceived,  and  with  the  other  lie  oppressed  it.  In  him 
distif^iahed  valor  wsa  united  with  nobilky  of  blood* 
i}is  person  waa  beautiiul  and  fiady  made,  he  was  elo^ 
9ient»  of  great  abiliQr  m  afiurs,  inramating,  and  form* 
^  tof  GharoEmg  all  maidumL  He  lovedgkry ;  bu* 
without  prejudice  to  hb  inclination  for  pleasure ;  nor 
washeaofondofpfeaaure,  aa  tanq^kothiBgloffyfor 
itL  He  hacw  how  to  give  into^  or  abstract  himself 
#;t>m  it»  aocoiding  to  the  situation  of  his  afiuas.  Never 
was  there  duetUi^  of  genius  eqfuai  to  his*  He  rneta* 
morphosed  himaalf  with  incredible  fiieility,  like  a  Ph>- 
leus,  into  the  most  cooiray  forms,  and  suppartad  them 
att  mtb  aa  mmih  eaae  aad  grace,  aa  if  each  had  been 
natural  to*  UflSa 

*  It  was  Mid  that  Lata  the  famous  eoortasaa,  ealled  theCorintbiaa,  tpas 
Hie  daogjbttr  oTtbis  Itaandra. 

^  Cojua  nescio  utram  bona  an  Titia  ftfxim  penkosiora  faerinti  illis 
fenim  dres  soos  decepit,  his  aAiiit   VaL  Max.  1.  iil  e.  1. 
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This  ccnveitiUilitjr  <^  character,  accofding  to  occa- 
noos,  the  ciuetoina  of  countries,  and  his  own  interests, 
discovers  an  heart  void  of  principles,  without  either 
truth  or  justice.  He  did  not  confine  himsdfeidier  to 
leligioQ,  virtue,  hws,  duties,  or  his  countiy.  His  sole 
rule  of  action  was  hb  private  ambition,  to  vt^di  he  re- 
duced eveiy  thing.  His  aim  was  to  please,  to  dazzk, 
and  be  beloved;  but  at  the  same  time  to  subject  those 
ke  soothed*  He  fiivoured  them  only  as  tiiey  served 
hb  purposes;  and  made  his  correspondenoe  and  societf 
a  means  for  engrossing  every  .diing  to  himself* 

His  life  was  a  perpetual  mixture  of  good  and  eviL 
His  sallies  fior  virtue  were  iU  sustained,  and  quickly 
degcnetatcd  into  vices  and  crimes,  very  fittle  to  the 
honour  of  the  instructions  of  that  great  philosc^her, 
who  took  no  small  pains  to  cultivate  him  into  a  man  of 
worth.  His  actions  were  glorious,  but  widiout  rule  or 
fsrinciple.  His  character  was  devated  and  grand,  but 
without  connection  and  consistence.  He  was  succes- 
sively the  support  and  terror  of  the  Lacedemonians 
and  Persians.  He  was  either  die  misfortune  or  refuge 
of  his  own  country,  according  to  his  dedarmg  for  or 
•gainst  it.  In  fine,  he  was  die  author  of  an  universd 
destructive  war  in  Greece,  from  the  sole  motive  of 
commandii^,  by  inducing  the  Athenians  to  be^ege 
Syracuse,  much  less  firom  the  hope  of  ooocpiering 
Sicily,  and  afimwards  Afiica,  dum  with  the  design  of 
l^Cfqung  Athens  in  dependence  upon  himsdf;  omvinc- 
^  ed,  that  having  to  deal  with  an  inconstant,  suqHcioQS, 
ungrateful,  jealous  people,  averse  to  those  that  govern- 
ed, it  was  necessary  to  engage  them  continually  in 
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some  great  aflbir,  in  order  to  make  hb  services  always 
necessary  to  them,  and  that  they  might  not  be  at  leisure 
to  examine,  censure,  and  ccHidenm  his  conduct. 

He  had  die  fate  generally  experienced  by  persons  of 
his  character,  and  of  which  they  cannot  reasonably  com- 
plain. He  never  loved  any  one,  himself  being  his  sole 
motive,  nor  ever  fimnd  a  friend.  He  made  it  his  merit 
and  glory  to  amuse  all  men,  and  nobody  confided  in,  or 
adhered  to  him.  His  sole  view  was  to  live  with  splen- 
dor,  and  to  lord  it  universally  ;  and  he  perished  mis- 
erably, abandoned  by  the  whole  world,  and  obliged  at 
hb  death  to  die  feeble  services  and'  impotent  zeal  of 
one  only  woman  for  the  last  honours  rendered  to  his 
remains.   . 

About  this  time  died  Democritus  the  philosopher, 
of  whom  more  will  be  said  elsewhere. 


SECTION  11. 

VBB  T«XmTT  SXISOltm  TBB  MOtT  HORSf D  OmmiLTZXt  AT  ATRBVf * 

TSBT  WVT  THBBAMBNBS  TO   DBATB.  TBBA1YB|7I.U» 

ATTACKS   TBB  aTBAHTt,   IS  MASTBB   OF 

ATSBVty    AVD  BBSTOBBB   ITS 

LIBBBTT. 

Thx  council  of  thirty,'  established  at  Athens  by  Ly- 
sander,  committed  the  most  execrable  cruelties.  Up- 
cm  pretence  of  restraining  the  multitude  within  their 
doty,  and  to  prevent  sf^tions,  they  had  caused  guards 
to  be  assigned  them,  had  armed  three  thousand  of  the 
citizens  for  that  service,  and  at  the  same  time  disarmed 

1  Xenoph.  Hist  1.  iL  p.  4Gi  et  479.     Diod.  L  bit.  p.  193S^*3SS. 
JilsUa.  L  T.  G.  8-40. 
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tSi  the  rest.  The  whole  city  was  in  the  utmost  ter- 
-  ror  and  dismay.  Whoever  opposed  their  injustice  and 
vidence  becanie  the  Ticdms  of  them.  Riches  were 
a  crime,  that  never  failed  of  drawing  a  sentence  upon 
their  owners,  always  followed  with  death  and  die  con* 
fiscation  of  estates;  which  the  thirty  tyrants  divided 
amongst  themselves.  They  pat  more  people  to  death, 
says  Xenophpn,  m  eight  months  of  peace,  than  the  en« 
emies  had  done  in  a  war  of  thirty  years* 

Hie  two  most  considerable  persons  of  the  thirty  were 
Critias  and  Hieramenes,  whd  at  ^t  lived  m  great 
union,  and  always  acted  in  concert  with  each  other. 
The  httef  had  some  honour,  and  loved  his  countiy. 
When  he  saw  with  what  an  excess  of  violence  and 
eruelty  his  colleagues  behaved,  he  declared  openly 
against  them,  and  thereby  drew  their  resentment  upon 
him.  Critias  became  his  most  mortal  enemy,  and 
acted  as  informer  against  him  before  the  senate,  accus* 
ing  him  of  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  and 
of  designing  to  subvert  the  present  government.  A^ 
he  perceived,  that  the  defence  of  Hierantenes  ww  heard 
with  silence  and  approbation,  he  was  afraid  that  if  the 
affair  was  left  to  the  deciw^na  of  the  senate,  they  would 
acquit  him.  Having  therefore  caused  a  band  of  young 
men,  whom  he  had  armed  widi  poniards  to  advance  to 
the  bar,  he  said  that  he  thought  it  the  duty  df  a  supreme 
magistrate  to  prevent  justice  from  being  abused,  and 
that,  he  should  act  conformably  upon  this  occasion. 
"  But,'*  continued  he,  "  as  the  law  does  not  admit, 
that  any  of  the  three  thousand  should  be  put  to  deadi, 
widiout  the  consent  crf'tbe  senate,  I  exdiide  Thera- 
menes  from  that  number,  and  condemn  him  to  die  N 
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vktue  of  my  own  and  my  colleagues  authority.'^ 
Theramenes,  upon  these  words^  leaping  upon  the  altar : 
"  I  demand,'^ said  he,  "Athenians,  that  I  may  be  tried 
according  to  the  laws ;  which  cannot  be  re&ised  me 
without  manifest  injustice.  Not  that.  I  imagine  th^ 
the  goodness  of  my  cause  will  avail  me  any  thing,  clt 
die  sanction  of  altars  protect  me,  but  I  would  show  at 
least  that  my  enemies  respect  neither  the  gods  nor 
men.  What  most  astonishes  nle  is,  that  person  of 
your  wisdom  do  not  see  that  your  own  names  may  as 
easily  be  struck  out  of  the.Ust  of  the  citizens  as  that  of 
Theramenesi"  Critias  upon  this  ordered  the  officers 
^justice  to  pull  him  down  from  the  altar.  An  tmiver- 
sal  silence  and  terror  ensued  upon  the  sight  of  the  arm- 
ed soldiers  that  surrounded  the  senate*  Of  all  the  sen- 
ators, only  Socrates,  whose  discqple  Theramenes  had 
been,  took  upon  him  lus  defence,  and  opposed  the  offi- 
cers of  justice*  But  his  weak  endeavoiu^  could  not 
deliver  Theramenes,  who  was  led  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution) notwithstanding  all  he  could  do,  throu^  crowds 
of  the  citizens,  who  saw  with  tears,  in  the  fate  of  a 
man  equally  considerable  for  his  love  of  liberty,  and  the 
great  services  he  had  done  his  country,  what  they  had  to 
fear  for  themselves.  When  they  presented  him  the 
hemloc,  that  b,  the  pois(m,  which  was  the  manner  of 
putting  the  ciuzens  of  Athens  to  death,  he  took  it  with 
an  intrepid  air ;  and  after  having  drank  it,  he  poure4 
the  bottom  upon  the  table,  after  the  usud  manner  d> 
served  in  feasts,  or  public  rejoicings,  saying,  *'  This 
for  the  noble  Critias.''  Xenophon  relates  this  circum- 
stance, inconsiderable  in  itself,  to  show,  says  he,  the 
tranquillity  of  Theramenes  in  his  last  moments* 

vot.  3.  6S 
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The  QrrantS)  delivered  from  a  colleague,  ll^hose  pres- 
ence  alone  was  a  continual  reproach  to  them,  no  longer 
observed  any  measures.  Nothing  passed  throughout 
the  city  but  imprisonments  and  murders.  Every  body 
trembled  for  themselves  or  their  fiiends.  The  general 
desolation  had  no  remedy,  nor  was  there  any  hc^  of 
regaining  their  liberty.  Where  had  they  then  as  many 
Harmodiuses"".  as  they  had  tyrants  ?  Terror  had  taken 
entire  possession  of  their  minds,  whilst  the  whole  ci^ 
deplored  in  secret  their. loss  of  liberty,  without  having 
one  amongst  them  generous  enough  to  attempt  the 
breaking  of  its  chains.  The  Athenian  people  seem- 
ed  to  have  lost  that  valor,  which,  till  then,  had  made 
them  awful  and  terrible  to  their  neighbours  and 
enemies.  Thev  seemed  to  have  lost  the  very  use  of 
speech  ;  not  daring  to  vent  the  least  complaint,  lest  it 
should  be  made  a  capital  crime  in  them.  Socrates 
only  continued  intrepid.  He  consoled  the  afflicted 
senate^  animated  the  desponding  citizens,  and  set  all 
men  an  admirable  example  of  courage  and  resolution ; 
preserving  his  liberty,  and  sustaining  his  port,  in  the 
midst  of  thirty  tyrants,  who  made  all  else  tremble,  but 
could  never  shake  die  constancy  of  Socrates  with  their 
menaces."  Critias,  who  had  been  his  pupil^  was  the 
first  to  declare  most  openly  against  him,  taking  offence 
at  the  free  and  bold  discourses  which  he  held  against 
the  government  of  the  thirty.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
prohibit  hb  instructing  the  youth  ;  but  Socrates,  who 
neither  acknowledged  his  authority  nor  feared  the  vio- 
lent effects  of  it,  paid  no  regard  to  so  unjust  an  order. 

•  Uarmodius  fbimed  a  coofplrtcy  for  the  deliTcrmiice  of  Athens  from 
t^e  tTTtnay  of  the  Pisistratides. 

*  Xenoph.  Memonb.  L  i.  p.  716,  TIT* 
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AM  the  citizens  of  any'boasideration  in  Athens,  and 
who  retained  the  love  of  liberty,  quitted  a  place  reduc- 
ed to  so  hard  and  shameful  a  slavery,  and  sought  else* 
where  an  assylum  and  retreat,  where  they' might  live 
in  safety.  At  the  head  of  these  was  Thrasybulus,  a 
person  of  extraordinary  merit,  who  beheld  with  the 
most  lively  affliction  the  miseries  of  his  country.  The 
Lacedemonians  had  the  inhumanity  to  enfleavour  to 
deprive  those  unhappy  fugitives  of  this  last  resource. 
They  published  an  edict  to  prohibit  the  cities  of  Greece 
irom  giving  them  refuge,  decreed  that  they  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  thirty  tjnrants,  and  condenmed  all 
such  as  should  crontr^vene  the  execution  of  thb  edict, 
to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents.  Only  two  cities  rejected 
with  disdain  so  unjust  an  ordinance,  Megara  and 
Thebes ;  the  latter  of  which,  made  a  decree  to  punish 
all  persons  whatsoever  who  should  see  an  Athenian 
attacked  by  hb  enemies  mthout  doing  his  utmost  to 
assist  him.  Lysias,  an  orator  of  Syracuse,  who  had 
been  banished  by  the  thirty,**  raised  five  hundred  sold- 
iers at  his  own  expense,  and  sent  them  to  the  aid  of  the 
common  country  of  eloquence. 

Thrasybulus  lost  no  time.  After  having  taken 
Phyla,  a  small  fort  in  Attica,  he  marched  to  the  Pireusi^ 
of  which  he  made  himself  master.  The  thirty  flew 
thither  with  their  troops,  and  a  battle  sufficientiy  warm 
ensued ;  but  as  the  soldiers  on  one  side,  fought  with 
valor  and  vigor  for  their  liberty,  and  on  the  other  with 
indolence  and  neglect  for  the  power  of  others,  the  suc- 
cess was  not  doubtful,  but  followed  the  better  cause. 

• 

•  Quingenios  militef ,  stipendio  sno  instructos,  in  auxilium  pttri*  com* 
monif  eloqaentix  mitit    Justin.  1.  r.  c.  9« 
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The  tjrrante  were  overthrown.  Critias  vas  IdHed  on 
the  spot.  And  the  real  of  the  army  were  taiung  to 
flight,  Thrasybulps  cried  out,  "  Wharefiirc  do  you  fly 
from  roe  as  from  a  victor,  rather  than  assist  me  as  the 
avenger  of  your  liberty  ?  We  are  not  enemies,  but 
fellow  citizens ;  nor  have  we  declared  war  against  the 
city,  but  against  the  ti^rty  tyrants."  He  continue^ 
with  bidding  them  remember,  that  they  had  the  same 
origin,  country,  laws,  and  religion  ;  he  exhorted  Atm 
to  compassionate  their  exiled  brethren,  to  restore  didr 
country  to  them,  and  resume  their  liberty  them* 
selves.  This  discourse  had  suitable  ctkcts.  The 
army,  upon  their  return  to  Athens,  expelled  the  tlur^, 
and  substituted  ten  persons  to  govern  in  their  room, 
whose  conduct  proved  no  better  than  theirs. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  so  sudden,  so  univer- 
sal, so  tenaci(>us,  and  so  uniform  a  conq[Mracy  against 
the  public  good,  should  alwa3rs  actuate  the  several  bod* 
ies  of  persons  established  in  the  administration  of  this 
govemmenL  This  we  have  seen  in  the  fiiur  hundred 
formerly  chosen  by  Athens ;  s^n  in  the  thirty,  and 
now  in  the  ten.  And  what  augments  our  wonder  is^  that 
this  passion  for  tyranny  diould  possesis  go  immediately 
republicans,  bom  in  the  bosom  of  liberty,  accustomed 
to  an  equality  of  condition  on  which  it  b  founded,  and 
princifded  from  their  earliest  infancy,  in  an  abhorrence 
of  all  subjection  and  dependency.  ^  There  must  be 
on  the  one  side  in  power  and  author!^  some  violent 
impulse  to  actuate  in  this  inanner  so  many  persons,  of 
whom  many,  no  doubt,  were  not  without  sentiments  of 
*  virtue  and  honour  ;  and  to  banish  so  suddenly  the 

p  Vi  dominatioDtf  convulidF.    Tacit 
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princiides  and  manners  natural  to  them  ;  and  on  the 
other,  an  excessive  propensity  in  the  mind  of  man  to 
subject  his  equals,  to  rule  over  them  imperiously,  to 
carry  htm  on  to  the  last  extremes  of  oppression  and 
cruelty,  and  to  make  him  forget  at  once  all  laws» 
nature,  and  religion* 

The  thirty  being  fallen  from  their  power  and  hopes, 
sent  deputies  to  Lacedemon  to  demand  aid.  ItiAiras 
not  Lysander's  fault,  who  was  sent  to  them  with  troops, 
that  the  tyrants  were  not  reestablished.  But  king 
Pausanias,  moved  with  compassion  for  the  deplorable 
condition  to  which  a  city,  once  so  flourishing,  was 
reduced,  had  the  genero^ty  to  favour  the  Athenians  in 
secret,  and  ^t  length  obtained  a  peace  for  them.  It 
was  sealed  with  the  blood  of  the  t}rrants,  who,  having 
taken  arms  to  reinstate  themselves  in  the  government, 
and  being  present  at  a  parley  for  that  purpose,  were  all 
put,  to  the  sword,  and  left  Athens  in  the  full  possession 
ioi  its  liberty.  All  the  exiles  were  recalled.  Thra^- 
bulus  at  that  time  proposed  the  celebrated  amnesty^ 
by  which  the  citizens  engaged  upon  oath,  that  all  past 
transactions  should  be  buried  in  oblivion.  The  gov- 
onment  was  reestablished  upcm  its  ancient  footmg,  the 
hws  restored  to  their  pristine  vigor,  and  magistrates 
fdected  with  the  usual  forms. 

I  cannot  forbear  observing  in  this  place  the  wisdom 
and  moderation  of  Thrasybulus,  so  salutary  and  essen- 
tial afbr  so  long  a  ccmtinuance  of  domestic  troubles. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  events  in  ancient  history,  wor« 
tiiy  the  Athenian  leniQr  and  benevolence,  and  has  serv- 
^  as  a  model  to  successive  ages  in  good  governments. 
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Never  had  tyranny  been  more  cruel  and  bloody  than 
that  the  Athenians  had  lately  thrown  off.  Every  house 
was  in  mourning ;  every  family  bewailed  the  loss  of 
some  relation.  It  had  been  a  series  of  public  robbery 
and  rapine,  in  which  licence  and  impunity  had  author- 
ized  all  manner  of  crimes.  The  people  seemed  to 
have  a  right  to  demand  the  blood  of  all  accomplices  in 
suck  notorious  malversations,  and  even  the  interest  of 
the  state  to  authorize  such  a  claim,  that  by  exemplary 
severities,  such  enormous  crimes  might  be  prevented 
for  the  future.  But  Thrasybulus,  rising  above  those 
sentiments,  from  the  superiority  of  his  more  extensive 
genius,  and  the  views  of  a  more  discerning  and  pro- 
found policy,  foresaw,  that  by  giving  in  to  the  punish- 
ment  of  the  guilty,  eternal  seeds  of  discord  and  enmity 
would  remain,  to  weaken  the  republic  by  domestic 
divbions,  which  it  was  neeessary  to  unite  against  the 
common  enemy,  and  occasion  the  loss  to  the  state  of  a 
great  number  of  citizens,  who  might  render  it  import- 
ant services  from  the  view  itself  of  making  amends 
for  past  misbehaviour. 

Such  a  conduct,  after  great  troubles  in  a  state,  has 
always  seemed,  i^rith  the  ablest  politicians,  the  most 
certain  and  ready  means  to  restore  the  public  peace 
and  tranquillity.  Cicero,  when  Rome  was  divided  into 
tW0  factions  upon  the  occasion  of  Cesar*s  death,  who 
had  been  killed  by  the  conspirators,  calling  to  mind 
this  celebrated  amnesty,  proposed,  after  the  example 
of  the  Athenians,  to  bury  all  that  had  passed  in  eternal 
oblivion.  «  Cardinal  Mazarin  observed  to  Don  I^wis 
de  Haro,  prime  minister  of  Spain,  that  this  gentle  and 

^  Let.  XV.  of  Card.  Maz. 
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humane  conduct  in  France  had  prevented  the  troubles 
and  revolts  of  that  kingdom  from  having  any  £ital  ccm* 
sequences  and  ^^  that  the  king  ^d  not  lost  a  foot  of 
land  by  them  to  that  day  ;*'  whereas  the  inflexible 
severity  of  the  Spaniards  ^*  was  the  occasion  that  the 
subjects  of  that  monarchy,  iidienever  they  threw  oflf  the 
mask,  never  returned  to  their  obedience  but  by  the 
force  of  arms ;  which  sufficicndy  appears,''  says  he^ 
^^  in  the  example  of  the  Hollanders,  who  are  in  the 
peaceable  possession  of  many  provinces,  that  not  an 
age  ago  were  the  patrimony  of  the  kiqg  of  Spain/^ 

Diodorus  Siculus  takes  occasion,  from  the  thir^ 
Qrrants  of  Athens,  whose  immoderate  ambition  induced 
them  to  treat  their  country  with  the  most  excessive  cru- 
elties, to  observe  how  unfortunate  it  is  for  '  persons  in 
power  to  want  a  sense  of  honour,  and  to  disregard  either 
the  present  opinion,  or  the  judgment  posterity  will  form 
of  their  conduct ;  for,  from  the  contempt  of  reputadon 
the  transition  is  too  common  to  that  of  virtue  itself. 
They  may  perhaps,  by  the  awe  of  their  power,  suppress 
for  some  time  the  public  voice»  and  impose  a  forced 
silence  upon  censure ;  but  the  more  constraint  they 
lay  upon  it  during  their  lives,  the  mojpe  liberal  will  it 
be  after  their  deaths  of  complaints  and  reproaches,  and 
the  more  infamy  and  imputation  will  be  affixed  to  their 
memories.  The  power  of  the  thirty  was  of  a  very 
short  duration ;  their  guilt  immortal,  which  will  be  re- 
membered with  abhorrence  throughout  all  ages,  whilst 
their  names  will  be  recorded  in  history  only  to  render 

'  Ceterm  pfinciittbui  sUiim  tdesse  :  anam  inutiibiliter  paniidiiiA> 
prosperam  sui  memoriam  ;  nam  contempta  fama,  contemni  virtutes ; 
Quo  magts  locordiam  eorum  inrideri  libet,  qui  pnesenti  potentia  credont 
extingui  posse  etiam  sequentis  xvi  memoriam  ;  saum  caique  decos  pes* 
teritas  rependit.    Tacit  AnnaL  L  ir.  c»  30,  ^t  35. 
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theih  odious,  and  to  make  their  crimes  detestid>le.  tk 
applies  the  same  reflection  to  the  LacedemonianSp«wh<^ 
after  having  made  themselves  masters  of  GEteece  by  a 
wise  and  moderate  conduct,  fell  from  that  gloiy^ 
through  the  severity,  haughtiness,  and  injuatice,  with 
which  they  treated  their  allies^  There  is  doubtless  no 
reader,  whom  their  abject  and  cruel  jealousy,  in  regard 
to  Athens  enslaved  and  humbled,  has  not  prejudiced 
against  them ;  nor  b  there  any  resemblance  in  such  be- 
haviour of  the  greatness  of  mind  and  nobde  generosity 
of  ancient  Sparta;  so  much  power  have  the  lust  of  do« 
minion  and  pro^>erity  over  even  virtuous  men.  Dio- 
dorua  concludes  hb  reflection  with  a  maxim  very  tme^ 
though  very  little  known.  '^  The  greatness  and  maj- 
esty of  princes^^'  says  he,  (and  thd  same  may  be  said 
of  all  persons  in  high  authority,}  ^*  can  be  suj^nted 
only  by  humanity  and  justice  with  regard  to  their  sub* 
jects;  as  on  the  contrary,  they  are  ruined  and  destroy- 
ed by  a  cruel  and  oppressive  govemmem^  which  never 
fiub  to  draw  upon  them  the  hatred  of  their  people/' 


SECTION  m. 

LTIA.irD«ft   ABVSB9    BIS    POWSft    IH    AV    XXTSA0RDI9AKT  XAVKBB# 
urn  IB  BX0Aia«X9  TO  StAB.TA* 

As  Lysander  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  celebrated 
exploits '  which  had  raised  the  glory  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians to  so  high  a  pitch,  so  had  he  acquired  a  degree  of 
power  and  authority,  of  which  there  was  no  example 
before  m  Sparta ;  but  he  sufered  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  a  presumption  and  vanity  still  greater  than  his 

•  Hut  in  Lyt.  p.  443^-445. 
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power.  He  permitted  the  Grecian  cities  to  dedicate 
idtars  to  him  as  to  a  god,  and  to  offer  sacrifices,  and 
sti^  hyima  and  canticlte  in  honour  of  him.  The  Sa- 
mians  ordained  by  a  public  decree,  that  the  feasts  cele* 
brated  in  honour  of  Juno,  and  which  bore  the  name  of 
that  goddess,  should  be  cafled  '*  the  feasts  of  Lysan* 
der.'*  He  had  always  a  crowd  of  poets  about  him, 
"who  are  often  a  tribe  of  venal  flatterers,  who  emulat^^ 
ed  each  other  in  singing  hb  great  exploits,  for  which 
they  were  magnificendy  paid.  Praise  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  noble  deeds,  but  diminishes  their  lustre  when 
either  forged  or  excessive. 

This  sort  of  vani^  and  ambition,  had  he  stopt  there, 
would  have  hurt  only  himself,  by  exposing  him  to  envy 
and  contempt;  but  a  natural  consequence  of  it  was, 
that  through  his  arrogance  and  jnide,  in  conjunction 
with  the  incessant  flatteries  of  those  around  him,  he 
carried  the  spirit  of  command  and  authority  to  an  in* 
supportable  excess,  and  observed  no  longer  any  meas* 
ures,  either  in  rewarding  or  punishing.  The  absolute 
government  of  cities  with  tjrrannic  power  were  the 
fixiitsdf  his  friendship,  and  the  ties  of  hospitality  with 
him ;  and  only  the  death  of  those  he  hated,  could  put 
an  end  to  his  resentment  and  displeasure,  without  its 
being  pos^ble  to  escape  his  vengeance.  What  Sylhi 
caused  to  be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb,  might  with  equal 
proprie^  have  been  engraved  upon  Lyisander's :  That 
no  man  had  ever  surpassed  him  in  dcmig  good  to  his 
friends,  or  evil  to  has  ehemies* 

Treachery  and  perjury  cost  him  nothing  whenever 
they  promoted  hb  designs ;  nor  was  he  less  cruel  than 
revengeful  r  oi  which  whi^  he  did  at  Miktus  is  a 

VOL.  3.  66 
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sufficient  proof.  Apprehending  ttiatdiose  who  mre  at 
the  head  of  the  people  would  escape  him,  he  swor^  not 
to  do  them  any  hurt.  Those  unfortunates  gave  credit 
to  his  oath,  and  no  sooner  appeared  in  puUic,  than  they 
were  put  to  the  sword  iinlh  his  consent  by  die  nobiUty, 
who  kSled  them  all,  though  no  less  than  eight  hundred 
Thenumber  c^those  inthe  party  (^ die  peofde,  whom  he 
caused  to  be  massacred  in  other  cities,  is  incarediUe ;  kt 
he  did  not  only  destroy  to  satiate  his  own  resentments, 
but  to  serve  in  all  places  the  enmi^,  malice,  and  avarice 
g[  hb  fiiends,  whom  he  supported  in  grattfyiog  their 
passicms  by  the  death  of  their  enemies. 

There  was  no  kind  (^  injiuitice  and  violence  which 
the,  people  did  not  suffer  under  the  government  of 
L]rsander;  whilst  the  Lacedemonians,  who  were  suffi- 
ciently informed  of  his  conduct,  gave  themselves  no 
trouble  to  prevent  its  eflfects.  It  is  too  common  for 
those  in  power  to  be  Iktle  affected  with  the  vexations 
and  oppressions  laid  upon  persons  of  low  condition 
and  credit,  and  to  be  deaf  to  their  just  complaints, 
t|iough  authority  is  principally  confided  in  them  for  the 
defence  of  die  weak  and  poor,  who  have  no  other  pro- 
tectors. Butifsuchremonstrancesaremadebyagreat 
or  powerful  person,  from  whom  they  may  have  any 
thing  to  hope  or  fear,  the  same  authority  that  was  slow 
land  drowsy ,^  becomes  immediately  warm  and  officious; 
a  certain  «proof  that  it  is  not  the  love  of  justice  that 
actttat«  it.  This  appears  here  in  the  conduct  of  die 
Lacedemonian  magistrates.  Pharaabasus,  weaiy  of 
Lya^nder's  repeale4  injustice,  who  ravaged  and  piUag* 
ed  the  provinces  under  hb  command,  having  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Spanp^^o  complain  oi  the  wrongs  he  had 
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feoeived  from  that  general^  the  Ephori  recalled  him. 
Lysander  was  at  that  time  in  the  Hellespont.  The 
letter  of.tbe  Ephori  threw  him  into  great  consternation. 
As  he  princ4>all)r  feared  liie  complaints  and  accusa^ 
tions  of  Pha^tiabasus,  he  made  all  the  haste  he  could 
to  come  to  an  explmation  with  hamf  from  the  hope  of 
softening  him,  and  making  Jbb  peace*  He  went  for 
that  purpose  to  him,  and  desired  that  he  would  write 
another  lett«r  to  the  Ephori,  intimatmg  a  satisfaction 
in  his  coodp^t*  But  Ljrsander,  saj s  Plutardi,  in  such 
an  anplioation  to  Phamabasus,  forgot  die  proverb/ 
''Seta  thief  to  c«tch  a  thief."  The  satrap  promised 
aU  he  desixed,  ifDd  aooordin^ j  wrote  such  a  letter  in 
Lysander's  prca^ciGe  as  he  had  asked  of  him,  but  pre* 
pared  another  to  a-^ute  diffisrent  efiect  When  he 
was  to  seal  it^  as  both  letters  Hftn  of  the  same^ize  and 
Ibrm,  he  daytocousty  fnit  that  he  had  wrote  in  secret 
into  the  place  of  the  other,  wllhont  being  observed, 
which  he  sealed,  and  gave  him. 

Lysander  dq>arted  well  aatisSed,  and  being  arrived 
at  Sparta,  jiljghfH  at  the  pahce  wherethe  senate  waa 
aa8end)led,4mdi|eliveied  Phamabasus's  letter  to  the 
£phQri.  Bqit  he  waastrangely  surprised  when  he  hewd 
the  contents,  aod  withds^w  in  extreme  confusion  and 
disoitlerH.  Somedcq^safierbe  returned  to  the  senate,  and 
told  the  Ephori,  that  he  was  obligedtogo  tothe  temple 
of  Ammon  to  acquit  himself  of  the  sacrifices  he  had 
vowed  to  that  god  bef<x«  his  batdes.  That  pilgrimage 
was  no  more  than  a  pretence  to  cover  the  pain  it  gave 
him  to  live  as  a  private  perscmin  Sparta,  and  to  submit 

<  The  Greek  proverb  is,  Cretan  a^ntt  Cretan,  from  the  people  of 
Ciet0,  who  patted  for  the  greatest  dieatt  and  Hart  in  the  world. 
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to  the  yoke  of  obeying ;  he,  who  oU  then  had  dwvfFS 
governed.  Accustomed  k>ng  to  commanding  armies, 
and  tojthe  flattering  distinctions  c^a  kind  of  sovereignty 
exercised  by  him  in  Aua,  he  could  not  endure  die 
mortifying  equaUQr  with  the  multitude,  nor  restrain 
himself  to  die  simpUcily  of  a  prmite  lifi^  Having 
obuined  permissioD,  oot  without  great  dificuldes,  he 
embarked^ 
As  soon  as  he  wu  gone,  the  kfaigs,  refleetit^  that  he 

held  all  the  cities  in  his  dependence,  by  die  means  of 
their  gofemors  and  magistrates  established  by  Um,  to 
Whom  tlpey  were  also  indebted  for  thdr  unfimhed 
attthority,  and  that  he  was  thereby  effbctualfy  lord  and 
master  of  all  Greece,  applied  themselves  vigorously  to 
restaane  Ae  government  of  the  pepple,  and  to  depose  aB 
his  cceatutes  and  firieads  ftonvany  share  in  it.  Tim 
iteration  occatiooed  great  tmnutts  M  |fst.  About 
the  same  time  Lyaander,  b^ig  appi^sed  of  die  design 
of  Thrasybulus,  to  reestablish  the  fiberty  of  hb  coontry, 
retmned  with  the  utmost  dfligenee  to  Bpsrta,  and  en* 
dravouitd  to  engage  the  LsMdetoomans  to  support  the 
party  of  the  nobility  at  Athens.  We  have  before 
observed,  dnt  Patisanias,  from  a  moite  noUe  spirit  of 
6qpiiQr  and  generosity,  gave  peace  to  Athens,  and  by 
diat  means,  says  Ptuttfch^  elin)ed4fae  wings  of  Lysan* 
der's  ambitiom 
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CHAPTER  II. 

YOUNO    CTftVS,    WITH     THE    AID     OF     T«^     OR^IAV    TJiOOMy  EV- 

2>BAVOUR8    TO    DETHRONE   HIS   BROTHBS   ARTAXERZEt. 

HE  ZS  KILLED'      FAMOVS   RETREAT  OF 

TVS  TS9  TB#1lftAVO. 

Antiquity  has  few  events  so  memoyable  as 
those  I  aipa  about  to  relate  in  this  place.  We  see  on 
pne  side  a  young  ininoe,  abounding  otherMrise  with 
excellent  quaHtim,  abandoned  to  his  vi^rfenC  ambitioni 
cany  the  war  from  fer^igwist  his  brother  and  aover* 
eign^  and  go  and  attack  him  almost  in  hb  own  palaoe, 
with  the  view  ^  depriving  him  at  once  of  his  crown 
and  life.  We  see  hire,  I  say,  fall  dead  in  the  battle  at 
the  feet  oS^I^  brother,  and  terminate,  by  so  uohajqpy 
a  fate,  an  entjtrpri^e  equally  glaring  and  criminaL 
On. the  Q^er  hand,  the  Greeks  who  fcUow  hin^«  desti- 
tute of  all  succour,  after  the  loss  of  their  chie£i,  wkhcmt 
alhesi  .provisions,  money,  hco^,  or  archers,  reduced  to 
less  than  ten  thousand  men,  with  no  resource  but  p 
their  own  persons  and  valor,  supported  only  by  the 
warm  desire  of  preserving  their  liberty,  and  of  return- 
ing  to  their  native  countries ;  these  Greeks,  with  bold 
and  intrepid  resolution,  make  their  retreat  before  a 
victorious  ajmy  of  a  nyllion  of  mem  traverse  five 
orrix  hundred  leagues,  notwithstanding  vast  rivers, 
and  innumerable  passes,  and  arrive  at  last  in  their 
own  country  through  a  thousand  fierce   and  barba- 

•  Port  mortem  Cyri,  neqoe  armit  a  tanto  ezeroitu  imcu  neqne  dolo 
capi  potnenmt ;  re?eneiitet<iue  inter  tot  iRdomitat  nationei  et  barbaraa 
feateaper  tanU  itioeria  apatia,  yirtiitie  se  iiaque  tenninoa  patrix  defen* 
€efunt   Juatan.  L  Y.  c  11. 
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KHI8  natioiis,  victorious  over  Ul  obstacles  in  their  way, 
and  over  all  the  dangers  which  either  concealed  firaud 
or  open  force  reduced  them  to  undergo. 

Thb  retreat,  in  fhc  Ofmiion  of  the  best  judges  and 
most  experienced  in  the  art  of  war,  is  the  bdd^  and 
best  oMiducted  exploit  to  be  found  in  ancient  htstoiy, 
and  b  deemed  a  perfect  model  in  its  kind.  Hai^ilj 
for  us,  it  is  described  to  the  most  minute  circumstance 
by  an  historian,  who  was  not  i^ily  eye  witness  of  the 
ftcts  he  rebtes,  but  the  firsi  mover,  the.  soul  of  this 
great  enterprise.  I  shall  <MUy  atxidge  it,  and  abstract 
its  most  material  circumstanoes;  but  I  cannot  omit 
advisingyoung  persons,  who  make  arms  their  profes- 
sion, to  consult  the  ori^nal,  of  uHlich  tfiere  is  a  good 
translation  extant  in  French,  though  fiur  short  of  the 
admin^e  beauties  of  the  text.  It  is  very  ^fficult  to 
meet  with  a  more  able  nuisterthimXencqihon  bithe 
art  of  war,  to  whom  may  be  well  appfied  here  whitt 
Homer  sajrs  of  Phenix  the  governor  of  Achffles,  ""*' that 
he  was  equally  capable  of  fornung  his  pupil  ibr  do- 
quence  or  arms.'' 


SECTION  I. 

CVAOS  RAlftBft  *rftOOPS  AOAINST   Hit  BKOTBBX  JUtTJUUXXXS. 

We  have  already  said  that  young  Cyrus,^  son  of 
Darius  Nothus  and  Parysatis,  saw  with  pain  his  eldej 
brother  Artaxerxes  upon  the  throne,  and  that  at  the 

^  niad.  s.  ver.  443. 
w  A.  M.  3600.    Ant.  J.  C.  404.     Diod.  L  xitr.  p.  343*949>  et  352* 
Justin.  I T.  c«  11.    Xeaophoo  de  Cyri  Bxpcd.  k  L  p.  243— 34S. 
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very  time  the  latter  was  taking  possession  of  it,  he  had 
attempted  to  deprive  him  of  }jaa  crown  and  life  together. 
Artaxences  was  not  insensible  of  what  he  had  to  fear 
from  a  brother  of  his  enterprising  and  ambitious  spirit, 
but  could  not  refuse  pardoning  him  to  the  prayers  and 
tears  of  his  mother  Buysatis,  who  doated  upon  diis 
youngest  son.  He  removed  him  therefore  into  Asia 
to  his  government ;  confiding  to  him,  contrary  to  all 
the  rules  of  poUcy ,  an  absolute  audiority  over  the  prov- 
inces left  him  by  the  will  of  the  king  his  father. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  there,  his  thoughts  were  solely 
intent  upon  revenging  the  supposed  affixmt  he  had 
received  from  his  brother,  and  to  dethrone  him.*  He 
received  all  diat  came  from  the  court  with  great  fevpur 
and  affiibility,  to  induce  them  insensibly  to  quit  the 
king's  party,  and  adhere  to  lum.  He  gained  also  the 
hearts  of  die  barbariims  under  hia  government,  famil- 
iarizing himself  with  them,  and  ming^g  with  the 
common  soldieiy,  though  without  forgetting  the  dig- 
ni^r  of  their  general ;  these  he  formed  by  various  ex- 
ercises for  the  trade  of  war.  He  applied  particularly 
in  secret  to  raise  fitnn  several  parts,  and  upon  diffin^nt 
pretexts,  a  body  of  Grecian  troops,  upon  whom  he 
relied  much  more  than  upon  those  of  die  barbarians. 
Cleardius  retired  to  his  court  after  having  been  ban- 
ished fitND  Sparta,  and  was  of  great  service  to  him, 
being  an  aUe,  experienced,  and  valiant  captain.  '  At 
the  same  time  several  cities  in  the  provinces  of  Tissa- 
p^iemes  revolted  from  their  obedience  in  fevoiir  of 

«  A.  M.  3601.    Ant  J.  C.  403. 
yA.M.S603.    Ant.J,C.403. 
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Csrrus.  This  incident,  wluch  was  not  an  efiect  of 
chance,  but  of  the  secret  practices  of  that  prince,  gave 
birA  to  a  war  between  them.  Cyrtis,  under  the  pre* 
tence  of  arming  against  Tissaphemes,  as^mbled  troops 
openly,  and,  to  amuse  the  court  the  more  speciously, 
sent  g^vous  compbunts  to  die  king  against  that  gov- 
emor7  demanding  his  protection  and  aid  in  the  most 
submissive  manner.  Artaxences  was  deceived  bjr 
these  appeanmces,  afnd  believed  that  ail  Cyrus's  prep- 
arations regarded  only  Tissaphemes,  and  continued 
^iet,  from  the  assurance  of  having  nothing  to  appre* 
hend  for  himself. 

*  Cyru^  knew  wen  how  to  improve  the  impradoit 
security  and  indolence  of  his  brother,  vriiich  some 
peopte  conceived  the  efiect  of  hb  goodhess  and  hu* 
maniQr.  And  indeed  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  be 
seemed  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  the  first  Artaxerzes, 
whose  name  he  bore ;  for  he  demeanfid  himself  with 
great  mildness  and  affiibility  to  such  as  approached 
him ;  he  honoured  and  rewarded  magnificentfy  all 
dK)se  whose  services  had  merited  favour ;  when  he 
passed  sentence  to  punish,  it  was  witiiout  either  out* 
rage  or  insult ;  and  when  he  made  presents,  it  was  widi 
a  gracious  air,  and  such  obliging  circumstances  as 
infinitely  exalted  (heir  vahie,  and  impfied  that  he  was 
never  better  pleased  than  when  he  had  a»  oppoiftuni^ 
of  doing  good  to  his  subjects.  To  all  these  exceUent 
qualities  it  had  been  very  necessary  for  him  to  have 
added  one  no  less  royal,  and  which  woUU  have  put  hiAi 
upon  hb  guard  against  the  enterprises  <^  a  brother, 
whose  character  he  ought  to  have  known ;  I  mean  a 

<  Plot  in  ATUx.p.  lOlSi 
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ifise  foresight,  that  penetn^es  the  future,  and  renders 
a  prince  attentive  to  prevent  or  frustrate  whatever  mdj 
dbturb-the  tnmquiUity  oi  the  state. 

The  emissaries  of  Cyrus  at  the  oourt  were  perpetu- 
vlBy  dispersing  reports  and  opmions  amongst  the  people^ 
to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  intended  change  and 
revolt.  They  talked  that  the  state  required  a  king  df 
Cjmts's  character ;  a  kmg^  magnificent,  liberal,  who 
loved  war,  and  showered  his  favours  upon  those  that 
served  him;  and  that  it  inM  necessary  for  tlie  grandeur 
of  die  empire  to  have  a  prince  upon  the  throne,  fired 
-with  ambition  and  valor  for  the  support  and  augment- 
ation <tf  its  ^ory. 

•  The  young  prince  lost  no  time  on  hb  side,  and  hast* 
ened  the  execution  of  his  great  design.  He  was 
then  twenty  dyree  years  old  at  most.  After  the 
impcMtant  services  he  had  done  the  Lacedemonians, 
without  which  they  had  never  obtained  the  victories 
^t  had  made  them  masters  of  Greece,  he  thought  he 
might  safely  open  himself  to  them.  He  therefore  im*. 
parted  to  them  the  present  situation  o[  hb  aflSurs,  and 
the  end  he  had  in  view ;  convinced  that  siTch  a  confix 
dence  could  not  but  incline  &em  the  more  in  his 
finrour. 

In  the  letter  he  wrote  them,  he  spoke  oi  himself  in 
very  magnificent  terms.  Hetoklthemhehadagteater 
and  more  royal  heftt  than  hb  brother ;  .that  he  was 
better  versed,  in  phSosophy  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
Magi,^  and  that  he  could  drink  more  wine  without 

•  A.  M.  3603.    Ant  J.  C  401. 

VOL.  3.  67 
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bdi^  disordered  in  his  soises ;  a  veiy  meritcmoiis 
quaiiQr  among^  the  barbariMis,  but  not  so  proper  to 
recommend  him  to  the  opinion  of  those  he  wrote  to. 
The  Lacedemonians  sent  (»ders  to  tlieir  fteet  to  join 
that  of  Uie  prince  immediately,  and  to  ob^  the  com- 
mands of  Tamos  hb  admind  in  all  things,  but  without 
the  least  mention  oi  Artaxerxes,  w  seemiiig  in  anjr 
manner  privy  to  hb  design.  They  thought  that  pre- 
caution necessary''  for  their  justification  with  Arta- 
icerxes,  in  case  aflSurs  should  hiqipen  to  terminate  in 
his  farour. 

The  troops  erf*  Cyrus,  acccntling  to  the  retiew  after- 
wards made,  consisted  of  thirteen  thousand  Greeks, 
which  were  the  flower  and  chief  fim:e  of  his  army,  and 
of  one  hundred  thousand  rcfgular  men  of  the  barbarous 
nations.  Clearchus,  the  Lacedemonim,  commanded 
all  the  Peloponnesian  troops,  except  the  Acheans,  who 
had  Socrates  of  Achaia  for  their  leader.  The  Beodans 
were  under  Proxenes  the  Theban,  and  the  Thessalians 
under  Menon.  ^The  barbarians  had  Penian  gen^ 
ends,  of  whom  the  chq^f  was  Arieua.  The  fleet  con- 
nsted  of  thirty  five  diips  under  Pythi^joras  the  Lace- 
demonian, and  of  twenty  five  commanded  by  Tamos 
the  Egyptian,  admiral  oi  the  whole  fleet  It  followed 
die  land  army,  coasting  along  near  the  shore. 

Cjmis  had  opened  his  design  only  to  ^Clearchus  of 
all  the  Greeks,  fcx^eaeeing  aright  that  the  length  and 
boldness  of  the  enterprise  could  not  fail  of  discourag- 
ing and  disgusting  the  officers  as  well  as  soldiers.  He 
made  it  his  sole  application  to  gain  their  affections  dur- 

«  Qiicreiitet  apud  Cymm  gnti$m ;  et  apod  ArUzeraem*  si  Tiebtet, 
reniK  patrocliua,  cum  nihil  adversus  cum  aperte  decremacaU   Juatia.  ^ 

*  Xenc^  Cyri  E^cd.  I  u  p.  US2* 
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iDg  th^  march,  by  treating  them  with  kindness  and 
faumaniQr,  conversing  freely  with  them,  and  giving 
eflfectual  orders  tivt  they  should  want  for  nothing. 
Proxenes,  between  whose  fimiily  and  Xenc^hon's  an 
ancient  friendship  subsisted,  presented  that  young 
Athenian  to  Cyrus,*  who  received  him  very  favoura- 
bly, and  gave  him  an  employment  in  hb  army  amongst 
the  Greeks.  He  set  out  for  Sardis  at  length,  and 
marched  towards  the  upper  provinces  of  Asia.  The. 
troops  knew  nudierdie-oocasion  of  the  war,  nor  into 
what  counties  they  were  going.  Cjrrus  had  only 
caused  it  to  be  {^ven  out,  that  he  dunild  act  against 
^  Pisidians,  who  had  infested  his  province  by  their 
mcuraions. 

'  Tissaphemes,  r^tly  judging  that  all  these  prep- 
arations were  too  gre^  for  so  small  an  enterprise  as 
agamst  PisUBa,  had  set  out  post  from  Miletus  to  ^ve 
the  king  an  account  of  them.  This  news  occanoned 
great  trouble  at  court.  Parysatis,  the  mother  of  Arta- 
zerxes  and  Cjrrus,  was  looked  upon  as  the  principal 
cause  of  this  war ;  and  all  persons  in  her  service  and 
interest  were  suspected  of  holding  intelligence  widi 
Cyrus.  Slatka  eqpeciiAy,  tibe  reigning  queen,  re- 
proached  her  incessantly  in  the  most  vident  terms. 
'^  Where  is  now,''  said  she  to  her,  **  that  faith  you 
have  so  often  eng^;ed  for  your  son's  behaviour? 
Where  those  ardent  prayers  you  employed  to  preserve 
from  death  that  conspirator  against  his  king  and 
brother?  It  b  your  unhq)py  fondness  has  kindled  this 
war,  and  phinged  us  into  an  abyss  of  misfortunes." 
The  antipathy  and  hatred  oi  the  two  queens  for  each 

«  XenophJ.  il  p.  294.  '  Plut  in  ArUz.  p.  1014. 
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ofdier,  was  already  very  great,  and  much  inflamed  by 
80ch  wann  reproaches.  We  shall  see  what  oonae- 
quences  they  have.  Artaxerxes  aasembkd  a  numer- 
ous army  to  receive  hb  brother. 

'  Cyrbs  advanced  continually  by  great  mardies. 
What  troubled  hhn  moat  on  the  way  was  the  pass  of 
Citidai  wfaidi  was  a  narrow  defile  between  very  high 
and  steep  mountains,  that  would  admk  no  nuve  than 
one  carriage  to  pass  at  a  time.  Syennesis,  king  of 
thecountry,  prepared  to  diqmte  thb  passage  withhfan, 
and  would  infidlibly  have  suoceeded,  but  Csr  the  direr- 
son  made  by  Tamos  with  his  fleet,  in  confunction  wtth 
that  of  the  Laoedemonitfis.  To  defimd  ^  coasts 
against  the  insults  of  the  fleet,  Syenne^  abandoned 
that  impOTtant  post,  whidi  a  small  body  of  troops 
mig^t  have  made  good  against  the  greatest   army. 

When  they  arrived  at  Tarsus,  tfaeGrredcs  refiisQd 
to  march  any  fiurther,  rightly  suspfcting  that  thq^ 
were  intendod  against  the  king,  and  loucfijr  excfaom* 
ing  that  they  had  not  entered  into  die  service  upoa 
that  condition.  Qearchus,  who  commanded  them, 
had  occasion  for  all  his  address  and  du&y  to  sdfle  this 
commotion  in  its  birdi;  ^t  first  he  made  use  of 
authori^  and  force,  but  with  very  itt  access,  and 
desisted  therefore  fit>man  open  oi^x)skion  to  their  sen* 
timents:  he  even  aflfected  to  enter  bilo  their  views,  and 
to  support  them  with  hb  approbation  and  credit  He 
declared  pubticly,  that  he  would  not  separate  himsdf 
fix>m  them,  ^id  advised  them  to  depute  perscms  to  the 
prince,  to  know  from  his  own  moi^  against  whom 
diey  were  to  be  led,  that  they  might  follow  him  vohin^ 

c  XenophJ.  i.  p.  248—^1. 
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tarSj  if  they  approved  his  measures ;  if  not,  that  they 
night  demand  his  permission  to  withdraw.  By  this 
artful  evasion  be  appeased  the  tumult,  and  made  them 
easy,  and  they  chose  him  and  some  other  officers  for 
their  deputies.  Cyrus,  whom  he  had  secrectly 
apprized  ol  eveiy  thing,  made  answer,  that  he  was 
going  to  attack  Abrocomas^  his  enemy,  at  twelve  daya 
march  finom  thence  upon  the  Euphrates.  When  this 
answer  was  repeated  to  them,  though  they  plainty  saw 
against  iriiom  they  were  going,  they  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed, and  only  demanded  an  augmentation  of  their  pay. 
Cyrus,  instead  crf'one  daric  '  a  month  to  each  soldi^, 
promised  to  ^ve  them  one  and  a  half. 

Some  time  after,  Cyrus  was  informed  that  two  of 
the  principal  officers,  upon  account  of  a  private  quarrel 
withClearchus,  had  deserted  with  part  of  their  equipage 
on  board  a  merchant  ship.  Many  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  thought  properto  send  two  g^tlleys  after 
them;  which  might  be  done  with  great  ease;  and  that 
when  they  were  brought  back,  they  should  be  made  an 
example,  by  suffering  deadi  in  the  sighted  the  wh<^e 
army.  Cjrrus,  convinced  that  &vour  ^  was  the  most 
certain  means  to  the  attainment  of  affinition,  and  that 
punishments,  like  violent  remedies,  ought  never  to  be 
used  but  in  extreme  necessity,  declared  puUicly,  that 
he  woidd  not  suffin*  it  to  be  said  that  he  had  detained 
any  one  in  his  service  by  fcm:e ;  and  added  that  he 

^  It  is  not  Mid  where  he  cammaaded.  It  appears  to  be  upoo  the  Eo* 
pliniftet.  He  marched  with  300,000  men  to  join  the  kii^s.  army,  bat 
^dnot  arrive  till  after  the  battle. 

>  The  daric  was  worth  Un  lines. 
^  BeneSciis  potias  quaa  remediis  infjenia  eiperiri  plaooit.    Plin.  in 
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would  send  them  their  wives  and  chydren,  vvhom  they 
had  left  as  hostages  in  his  hands.  An  answer  of  so 
much  wisdom  and  generosity  had  a  surprising  effixt, 
and  made  even  those  his  firm  adherents,  who  were 
before  inclined  to  retire.  This  is  an  excetteni  lesson 
for  all  who  govern.  There  is  in  themindof  mana 
fund  of  natural  generodtjr,  which  it  b  necessary  to 
know  and  apply.  Thi-eats  exa^^erate  them,  and  chas- 
tisement makes  them  revdt,  when  endeavours  are 
used  to  force  them  to  do  their  duty  against  their  wiB. 
They  desire  a  certain  d^;ree  of  confidence  in  their 
honour/  and  that  the  glory  of  acquitting  themselves  of 
it  out  of  choice  be  left  in  their  power.  To  show  ^t 
you  believe  men  faithful,  is  oflen  the  best  means  to 
make  them  sa 

Cyrus  soon  after  declared  that  he  marehed  i^ainst 
Artaxerxes ;  upon  which  some  murmuring  was  heard 
at  first,  but  it  soon  gave  phu:e  to  expressions  of  joy  and 
satisfection,  occasioned  by  that  prince's  magnificent 
promises  to  the  army. 

"  As  Cyrus  advanced  by  long  mardies,  he  was  in- 
formed  from  all  parts  that  the  king  did  not  intend  to 
come  direcdy  to  a  batde,  but  had  resolved  to  wait  in 
the  remote  parts  of  Per^dH  all  his  forces  were  assem* 
bled  ;  and  that  to  stop  his  enemies,  he  had  ordered  an 
intrenchment  to  be  dirown  up  in  the  plains  of  Babylo- 
nia, with  afosse  offive fathoms  broad,  and  three  deep, 

«  Kescio  an  plus  moribus  conferat  princeps,  qui  bono*  esse  patitiir»  quam 
qui  CQgit.    Piin.  ibid. 
Plenunquehabiu  fides  ipMmobligatfidem.  Lit. 

"  Piut.  in  Artax.  p.  lOli.    Xcnoph.  L  Lp.  261_366w 
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extending  the  space  of  twelve  parasangas,''  or  leagues^ 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  wall  of  Media.  Bet\i^en 
the  f^uphrates  and  die  fosse,  a  way  had  been  left  of 
twenty  feet  in  breadth,  by  which  Cyrus  passed  with  his 
whole  army,  having  reviewed  it  the  day  before.  The 
king  had  neglected  to  dispute  this  pass  with  him,  and 
suffered  him  to  continue  his  march  towards  Babylon. 
It  was  Tiribasus  who  determined  him  not  to  fly  in 
such  a  manner  befcx^  an  enemy  against  whom  he  had 
infinite  advantages,  as  well  from  the  number  of  his 
troq)s  as  the  valor  of  his  generals.  He  resolved  there- 
fore to  advance  against  the  enemy. 


SECTION  II. 

TBB  BATTLX  OF  CVMAXA.  CYKV9  It  KILLED. 

The  place  where  the  batde  was  fought,""  was  called 
Cunaxa,  about  twenty  five  leagues  fit)m  Babylon. 
The  army  <^  Cyrus  consisted  of  thirteen  thousand 
Greeks,  one  hundred  thousand  barbarians,  and  twenty 
chariots  armed  with  scythes.  Th^  enemy  in  horse 
and  foot  might  amount  to  about  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand,  under  four  generals,  Tissaphemes, 
Gobrya^,  Arbaces,  and  Abrocomas,  without  including 
six  thousand  chosen  horse,  that  fought  where  the  king 

•  The  parattni^  is  a  measure  of  ways  peculiar  to  the  Persians.  It  was 
•ommonly  30  Stadia,  which  make  about  a  league  andsa  half  French. 
Some  were  from  30  to  60  stadia.  In  the  march  of  Cyrus's  army,  I  Bup« 
fose  the  parasanga  only  90  stadia,  or  one  league,  Ibr  reasons  1  shall  give 
hereafter. 

•  Xenoph.  in  Ezped.  Cyr.  1.  i.  p.  263— 26fi»     Diod.  L  sir.  p.  2S3,  254. 

Flut  p.  loiv-ioir. 
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was  present,  and  never  quitted  his  pprswi.  But  Abro. 
colzas,  who  had  the  command  of  three  hundred  thou, 
sand  men,  did  not  arrive  tiU  five  days  after  the  battle. 
In  the  king's  army  were  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
chariots  armed  with  scythes. 

Cyrus  believed,  from  the  enemy's  not  having  de- 
fended  the  pass  at.  the  fosse^  that  there  would  be  no 
battle ;  so  that  Ac  next  day  the  army  marched  widi 
great  negligence.  But  on  the  third,  Cyrus  being  in 
his  chariot,  with  few  soldiers  in  their  ranks  before  him, 
and  the  rest  marching  without  any  order,  or  having 
then:  arms  carried  few  them,  an  horseman  came  in  full 
speed,  crying  out  as  he  passed,  that  the  enemy  ap- 
proached in  order  of  battle.  Upon  this,  great  confu- 
sion  ensued,  firom  the  apprehension  that  they  should 
not  have  time,  to  draw  up  th6  army.  Cyrus,  leq>ing 
fix)m  his  chariot,  put  on  his  arms  immediately,  and 
getting  on  horseback  with  his  javelin  in  his  hand,  he 
gave  orders  universally  to  the  troops  to  stand  to  their 
arms,  and  fall  into  their  ranks  ;  which  was  executed 
with  so  much  expediticm,  that  the  troops  had  not  time 
to  refiresh  themselves. 

Cyrus  posted  upon  his  right,  one  thousand  Paphla- 
gonian  horse,  supported  by  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
light  armed  infantry  of  the  Greeks ;  and  next  them, 
Clearchus,  Proxcnes,  and  the  rest  of  the  general  offi- 
cers, to  Menoo,  at  the  head  of  their  several  corps. 
The  left  ftring,  composed  of  Lydians,  Phrygians,  and 
otl^er  Asiatic  natioi^  were  commanded  by  Arieus^ 
who  had  one  thousand  horse.  C3rrus  placed  him- 
self  in  the  centre,  whdre  the  chosen  troops  of  the  Per- 
sians and  odier  barbarians  were  posted.  He  had  around 
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him^  six  hundred  h<nwmen,  armed  at  all  points,  as 
were  their  horses,  with  head  and  breast  pieces.  The 
prince's  head  was  uncovered,  as  were  those  of  all  the 
Persians,  whose  custom  it  was  to  give  batde  in  that 
manner ;  the  arms  of  all  his  people  were  red,  and 
those  of  Artaxerxes  were  white. 

A  little  before  the  onset,  Clearchus  advised  Cyrus 
not  to  chai^  in  person,  but  to  cover  himself  in  the 
rear  of  the  Grecian  battalions,  "  What  is  it 
you  say  ?"  replied  Cyrus.  "  At  the  time  I  am  en- 
deavouring  to  make  myself  king,  would  you  have  me 
show  myself  unworthy  of  being  so  ?"  That  wise  and 
generous  answer  proves,  that  he  knew  the  duty  of  a 
general,  especially  on  a  day  of  batde.  Had  he  with- 
drawn when  his  [H-esence  was  most  necessary,  it  would 
have  argued  his  want  of  courage,  and  intimidated  others. 
It  is  necessary,  always  preserving  the  due  distinction 
between  the  leader  and  the  troops,  that  their  danger 
should  be  common,  and  no  one  exempted  from  it,  lest 
the  latter  should  be  alarmed  by  a  different  conduct. 
Courage  in  an  army  depends  upon  example,  upon  the 
desire  of  being  distinguished,  the  fear  of  dishonour, 
the  incapacity  of  doing  otherwise  than  the  rest,  and  the 
equality  of  danger.  The  retiring  of  Cyrus  had 
either  ruined,  or  greatly  weakened  all  these  potent 
motives,  by  discouraging  as  well  the  officers  as  soldiers 
ci  his  army.  He  thought,  ^t  being  their  general,  it 
was  incumbent  upon  him  to  discharge  all  the  functions 
of  that  office,  and  to  show  himself  worthy  to  be  the 
leader  and  soul  of  such  a  number  of  valiant  men,  ready 
to  shed  their  blood  for  his  service. 

VOL.  3*  68 
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It  was  now  noon,  and  the  enemy  did  not  yet  appear. 
But  about  three  of  the  clock,  a  great  dust,  fike  a  white 
cloud,  arose,  followed  soon  after  with  a  Uackness  tfiat 
overcast  the  whde  plain ;  after  which  was  seen  the 
glittering  of  armour,  lances,  and  standards.  Tissa- 
phemes  commanded  the  left,  wliich  consisted  of  car- 
airy  armed  with  white  cuirasses,  and  of  l^t  armed 
infimtry ;  in  the  centre  was  the  heavy  armed  foot,  a 
great  part  of  which  had  bucklers  made  of  wood,  whidi 
covered  die  soldier  entirely ;  these  were  Egyptians. 
The  rest  of  the  light  armed  mfimtry  and  of  the  horse 
formed  die  right  wing.  The  foot  were  drawn  up  by 
nations,  with  as  much  depdi  as  fttxit,  and  in  that  order 
composed  square  battalions.  The  king  had  posted 
himself  in  die  mam  body  with  the  flower  of  the  whole 
army,  and  had  six  thousand  horse  for  hb  guard,  com- 
manded by  Artagerses.  Though  he  was  in  die  centre, 
he  was  beyond  die  left  wing  of  Cjnrus's  army,  so  much 
did  the  front  of  his  owi^  exceed  diat  of  the  enemy  in 
extent  An  hundred  and  fifty  chariots  armed  widi 
scythes  were  placed  in  the  front  of  the  army  at  some 
dbtance  from  one  another.  The  scythes  were  fixed 
to  the  axle  downwards  and  aslai^  so  as  to  cut  domit 
and  overthrow  all  before  them. 

As  Cyrus  relied  very  much  upon  the  valor  and  ex- 
peri^ice  of  the  Greeks,  he  bade  Clearchus,  as  soon  as 
he  had  beat  the  enemy  in  hisfronty  to  take  care  to  in- 
cline to  his  left,  and  fidl  upon  the  centre,  where  the  king 
was  posted ;  the  success  of  the  batde  depending  upon 
that  attack.  But  Clearchus,  finding  it  very  difficult 
to  make  his  way  through  so  gresrt  a  body  of  troc^, 
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repliedi  that  be  need  be  in  no  pain,  md  that  he  would 
take  care  to  do  what  was  necessary. 

The  enemy  in  the  mean  time  advanced  slowly  in 
good  order.  Cyrus  marched  in  the  space  between  the 
two  armies,  the  nearest  to  his  own,  and  consida*ed 
both  of  them  with  great  attention.  Xenqdion,  per- 
ceiviog  him,  spurred  directly  up  to  him,  to  know 
whether  he  had  any  further  (»ders  to  g^ve.  He  called 
out  to  him  that  the  sacrifices  were  fiiivourable,  and  that 
he  should  tell  the  troops  so.  He  then  hastened  through 
the  ranks  to  give  his  orders,  and  showed  himself  to  the 
soldiers  with  such  a  joy  and  serenity  in  liis  counte- 
nance, as  inspired  them  with  new  courage,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  an  air  of  kindness  and  familiarity,  that 
excited  their  zeal  and  affection.  It  is  not  easy  to  com- 
prehend, what  great  effects  a  word,  a  kind  air,  or  a  look 
of  a  general,  will  have  upon  a  day  of  action ;  and  with 
what  ardour  a  common  man  will  rush  into  danger, 
when  he  believes  himself  not  unknown  to  his  general, 
and  thinks  his  valor  will  oblige  tunu 

Artaxerxes  moved  cm  continually,  though  with  a 
slow  pace,  and  without  noise  and  confusion.  That 
good  order  and  exact  discipline  extremely  surprised 
the  Greeks,  who  expected  to  see  much  hurry  and  tu- 
mult in  so  great  a  multitude,  and  to  hear  confused  cries, 
as  Cirrus  had  foretold  them. 

The  armies  were  not  distant  above  four  or  five 
hundred  paces,  when  the  Greeks  began  to  sbg  the 
hymn  of  batde,  and  to  march  on,  softly  at  first,  and 
with  silence.  When  they  came  near  the  enemy,  they 
set  up  great  cries,  strikbg  their  darts  upon  their  shields 
to  frighten  the  horse,  and  then  moving  all  together, 
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they  sprung  fOTwards  upon  the  barbarians  with  all  their 
force,  who  did  not  wait  their  charge,  but  took  to  theff 
heels,  and  fled  universally,  except  TissaphemeSt  who 
stood  his  ground  with  a  small  part  of  his  troops. 

Cyrus  saw  with  pleasure  Ae  enemy  routed  by  the 
Greeks,  and  was  proclaimed  king  by  those  around  him. 
But  he  did  not  give  himself  up  to  a  vain  jay,  nor  as 
yet  reckon  himself  victor.  He  perceived,  that  Arta- 
xerxes  was  wheeling  his  right  to  attack  him  in  flank, 
and  marched  directly  against  him  with  his  six  hundrql 
horse.  He  killed  Artagerses,  who  commanded  die 
king's  guards  rf  six  thousand  horse,  wkh  his  own 
hand,  and  put  the  whole  body  to  flight.  Discovering 
his  brodier,  he  cried  out,  with  his  eyes  ^>arkling  wkh 
rage,  "  I  see  him,"  and  spurred  against  him,  followed 
only  by  his  principal  oflBicers ;  for  his  troops  had  quitted 
their  ranks  to  fdlow  the  runaways,  which  was  an  essen- 
tial fault. 

^  The  battle  then  became  a  smgle  combat,  in  some 
measure,  between  Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus;  and  the 
two  brothers  wer#  seen  transported  wiA  rage  and  fiiry, 
endeavouring,  like  Eteocles  fmd  Polynices,  to  plui^ 
their  swcHds  bto  each  other's  hearts,  and  to  assurt 
Aemselves  of  the  throne  by  the  death  of  then-  rival. 

Cyrus  having  opened  his  way  through  those  irfio 
were  drawn  up  in  batde  before  Artaxerxes,  jixned 
him,  and  killed  his  horse,  that  fell  with  him  to  the 
ground.  He  rose,  and  was  remounted  upcm  another, 
when  Cyrus  attacked  him  again,  gave  him  a  second 
wound,  and  was  preparing  to  g^e  him  a  diird,  in 

r  Diod.  L  ST.  ^  3M. 
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hopes  that  it  would  prove  hb  last  The  king,  like  a 
^  Van  wounded  by  the  hunters,  was  cmly  the  more  furi- 
ous, from  the  smart,  and  sprung  forwards,  impetuously 
pushing  hb  horse  against  Cjmis,  who,  running  head- 
long, and  without  regard  to  his  person,  threw  himself 
into  the  midst  of  a  flight  of  darts  aimed  at  him  from  all 
sides,  and  received  a  wound  from  the  king's  javelin,  at 
the  instant  all  the  rest  dischai^;ed  upon  him.  Cyrus 
fell  d^d ;  some  say  by  the  wound  given  him  by  the 
king ;  others  affirm  that  he  was  killed  by  a  Carian  sold- 
ier. Mithridates,  a  young  Persian  nobleman,  asserted 
that  he  had  given  him  the  mortal  stroke  with  a  javelin, 
which  entered  his  temple,  and  pierced  his  head  quite 
through.  The  greatest  persons  of  his  court,  resolv- 
ing not  to  survive  so  good  a  master,  were  all  killed 
around  his  body ;  a  certain  proof,  says  Xenof^on,  that 
he  well  knew  how  to  choose  his  friends,  and  that  he 
was  truly  beloved  by  them.  Arieus,  who  ought  to 
have  been  the  firmest  of  all  his  adherents,  fled  with  the 
left  wing,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  death. 

Artaxerxes,  after  having  caused  the  head  and  right 
hand  of  his  brother  to  be  cut  off  by  the  eunuch  Mesa- 
bates,  pursued  the  enemy  into  their  camp.  Arieus  had 
not  stqq^  there,  but  having  passed  through  it,  con* 
tinued  hb  retreat  to  the  jdace  where  the  army  had  en- 
camped the  day  before,  idiich  was  about  four  leagues 
distant 

Tissaphemes,  after  the  defeat  of  the  greatest  part  of 
hb  left  wing  by  the  Greeks,  led  on  the  rest  against 
them,  and  by  the  side  of  the  river,  passed  through  the 
light  armed  infantry  of  the  Greeks,  who  opened  to 
give  him  passage,  and  made  their  dischai^  upon  him 
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as  he  passed  without  losing  a  man.  Thej  were  ixhu- 
manded  by  £pistbenes  of  AmphipoUs,  who  was 
esteemed  an  able  captain.  Tissaphernes  kept  on  with- 
out  returning  to  the  charge,  because  he  p^oeived  he 
was  too  weak,  and  went  forward  to  Cyrua's  campi 
where  he  found  the  king,  who  was  plundering  it,  but 
had  not  been  able  to  force  the  quarter  defended  by  the 
Greeks  left  to  guard  it,  who  saved  their  bag^ge. 

The  Greeks  on  their  side,  and  Artaxerxes  Km  his, 
who  did  not  know  what  had  passed  elaewhere,  believ- 
ed each  of  them  that  they  had  gained  the  vicUivy;  the 
first,  because  they  had  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and 
pursued  them ;  and  the  king,  because  he  had  lulled 
his  brother,  beat  the  troops  he  had  foug^  and  plun« 
dercd  their  camp.  The  event  was  soon  cleared  up  on 
both  sides.  Tiss^>hemes,  upon  his  arrival  at  the 
camp,  informed  the  king,  that  the  Greeks  had  defeated 
his  left  wing,  and  pursued  it  with  great  vigor ;  aiul  the 
Greeks  on  their  side  learned  that  the  king,  in  pursuing 
Cyrus's  left,  had  penetrated  into  the  camp.  Upon  this 
advice  the  king  rallied  hb  troops,  and  marched  in  quest 
of  the  enemy;  and  Clearchus,  being  rctiuned  from 
piu^u'mg  tlie  Persians,  advanced  to  support  the  canqi. 
The  two  armies  were  soon  very  near  each  other,  when, 
by  a  movement  made  by  the  king,  he  seemed  to  intend 
to  charge  the  Greeks  by  their  left,  who,  fearing  to  be 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  wheeled  about  and  halted, 
with  the  river  on  their  backs,  to  prevent  their  being 
taken  in  the  rear.  Upon  seeing  that,  the  king  changed 
his  form  of  battle  also,  drew  up  his  army  in  front  of 
them,  and  marched  on  to  die  attack.  As  soon  as  the 
Greeks  saw  him  approach,  they  hegBUi  to  sing  the  hymn 
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of  ba^,  and  advanced  agamst  the  enemy  even  with 
more  ardor  dian  in  the  first  action. 

The  barbarians  again  took  to  their  heels,  ran  farther 
dian  before,  and  were  pursued  to  a  village  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill,  upon  which  their  horse  halted^    The  king's 
standard  was  observed  to  be  there,  which  was  a  golden 
eagle  upcm  the  top  of  a  pike,  having  its  wings  display- 
ed.     The  Greeks  preparing  to  pursue  them,  they 
abandoned  also  the  hiU,  fled  precipitately  with  all  their 
troops,  broke,  and  in  the  utmost  disorder  and  confu- 
sion.   Cl<^rchus,  having  drawn  up  the  Greeks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  ordered  Lycias  the  Sjrracusan  and 
another  to  go  up  it,  and  observe  what  passeid  in  the 
plain.     They  returned  with  an^ccount  that  the  enemy 
fled  on  all  sMes,  and  that  their  whde  army  was  routed. 
As  it  was  almost  night,  the  Greeks  laid  down  their 
arms  to  rest  themselves,  much  surprised  that  neither 
Cyrus,  nor  any  one  from  him,  appeared,  and  imagining 
that  he  was  either  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
or  was  making  haste  to  possess  himself  of  some  import- 
ant place,  for  they  were  still  ignorant  of  his  death,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  rest  of  his  army.    They  determined 
dierefore  to  return  to  their  camp,  and  found  the  great- 
est part  of  the  baggage  taken,  with  all  the  provisions, 
and  four  hundred  waggons  laden  with  com  and  wine, 
which  Cyrus  had  expressly  caused  to  be  carried  along 
with  the  army  for  the  Greeks,  in  case  of  any  pressing 
necessity.    They  passed  the  night  in  the  camp,  the 
greatest  part  of  them  without  any  refreshment,  con- 
cluding that  Cyrus  was  alive  and  victorious. 

The  success  of  this  battle  shows  the  superiority  of 
Valor  and  military  knowledge  to  multitudes  without 
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them.  The  snudl  army  c^the  Greeks  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  diousand  men ;  but 
diey  were  seasoned  and  disciplined  troops,  inured  to 
fatigues,  accustomed  to  confront  dangers,  sennble  to 
glory,  and  who,  during  the  long  Peloponnesian  war, 
had  not  wanted  either  time  or  means  to  acquire  and 
comfdele  themselves  in  the  art  of  war  and  the  met{K)d8 
of  battle.  Artaxerxes's  side  was  computed  at  one 
million  of  men ;  but  they  were  sokfiers  only  in  name, 
without  force,  courage,  discipline,  experience,  or  any 
sense  of  honour.  H^ice  it  was,  that  as  soon  as  the 
Greeks  appeared,  terrcMr  and  disc»der  ensued  among 
the  enemy ;  and  in  the  second  action,  Artaxerxes  Urn- 
self  did  not  dare  to  wait  their  attack,  but  shamefuUy 
betook  himself  to  flight. 

Plutarch  here  blames  Clearchus  the  general  of  the 
Greeks  very  much,  and  imputes  to  him,  as  an  unpar- 
donable ne^ct,  hb  not  having  followed  Cyrus's 
order,  who  recommended  to  him  above  all  thii^  to  in- 
cline and  charge  Artaxerxes's  person.  This  reproach 
seems  groundless.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  it 
was  possible  for  that  captsm^  who  was  posted  on  the 
right  wing,  to  attack  Artaxerxes  immediatdy,  who, 
in  the  centre  of  his  own  army,  lay  beyond  the  utmost 
extent  of  the  enemy's  left,  as  has  been  said  before.  It 
seems  that  Cyrus,  depending  as  he  did  with  great  rea- 
son upon  the  valor  of  the  Greeks,  and  desiring  diey 
should  charge  Artaxerxes  in  his  post,  ou^t  to  have 
placed  them  in  the  left  wing,  which  answered  direct^ 
to  the  part  where  the  king  w^s,  that  is,  to  the  main 
body,  and  not  in  the  rig^t,  whi€h  was  very  remote 
from  it. 
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Ckarchus  may  indeed  be  reproached  with  having 
followed  the  pursuit  too  warmly  and  too  long.  If 
after  having  put  the  left  wing  which  opposed  him  into 
disorder,  he  had  charged  the  rest  of  the  enemy  in  flank, 
and  had  opened  his  way  to  the  centre*  where  Artaxer- 
xes  was,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  he  had  gained  a 
complete  victory,  and  placed  Cyrus  upon  the  thrcme. 
The  six  hundred  horse  of  that  prince's  guard  commit- 
ted the  same  fault,  and  b>  pursuing  the  body  of  troops 
they  had  put  to  flight  too  eagerly,  left  their  master 
almost  alone,  and  abandoned  tathe  mercy  of  the  enemy, 
without  considering  that  they  were  chosen  from  the 
whole  army  for  the  immediate  guard  of  his  person,  and 
for  no  other  purpose  whatsoever.  Too  much  ardour 
is  often  prejudicial  in  a  battle,  and  it  is  the  dut}'  of  an 
able  general  to  know  how  to  restrain  and  direct  it. 

Cyi^is  himself  erred  highly  in  this  respect,  and 
abandoned  himself  too  much  to  his  blind  passion  for 
glory  and  revenge.  In  running  headlong  to  attack  his 
brother,  he  foi^t  that  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  a  general  and  a  private  soldier.  He  ought  not 
to  have  estposed  himself,  but  as  it  was  consistent  with 
a  prince;  as  the  head,  not  the  hand;  as  the  person 
who  was  to  give  orders,  and  not  as  those  who  were  to 
cxecdte  them. 

I  speak  in  this  manner  after  the  judges  in  the  art  of 
war,  and  would  not  choose  to  advance  my  own  Clin- 
ton upon  thbgs  out  of  my  sphere. 
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SECTION  III. 

RtJLOGY    or   CTRfTS. 

Xenophok  gives  us  a  magnificent  character  of 
Cyrus,*!  and  that  not  upon  the  credit  of  others,  but 
from  what  he  saw  and  knew  of  him  in  his  own  person, 
tie  was,  says  he,  in  the  opinion  of  all  that  were  ac< 
quainted  with  him,  after  Cyrus  the  Great,  a  prince  the 
most  worthy  of  the  supreme  authority,  and  had  the 
most  noble  and  most  truly  royal  soul.  From  his 
infancy  he  surpassed  all  of  his  own  age  in  every  exer- 
cise, whether  it  were  in  managing  the  horse,  drawing 
the  bow,  throwing  the  dart,  or  in  the  chace,  in  which 
he  distinguished  himself  once  by  fighting  and  killmg  a 
bear  that  attacked  him. '  Those  advantages  were  ex- 
alted in  him  by  the  nobleness  of  his  air,  and  engaging 
"aspect,  and  by  all  the  graces  of  nature,  that  conduce  to 
recommend  merit. 

When  his  father  had  made  him  satrap  of  Lydia  and 
the  neighbouring  provinces,'  his  chief  care  was  to 
make  the  people  sensible  that  he  had  nothing  so  much 
at  heart,  as  to  keep  his  word  inviolable,  not  only  with 
regard  to  public  treaties,  but  the  most  minute  of  his 
promises ;  a  quality  very  rare  among  princes,  and 
which  however  is  the  basis  of  all  good  government, 
and  the  source  of  their  own,  as  well  as  their  people's 
happiness.  Not  only  the  places  under  his  authority, 
but  the  enemy  themselves,  reposed  an  entire  confi- 
dence in  him. 

\  De  Ezped.  Cyr.  L  i.  p.  266, 36r. 
^  Great  Phiygia  and  Cappadocia, 
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.Whether  good  or  ill  were  done  him,  he  always 
desired  to  return  it  double,  and  that  he  might  live  no 
loi^r,  as  he  said  himself,  than  whilst  1^  surmounted 
his  fiiends  in  benefits,  and  his  ei^mies  in  vengeance. 
It  had  been  more  glorious  for  him  to  have  overcome 
the  latter  by  the  force  of  favour  and  benevdence. 
Nor  was  there  ever  prince,  that  pe<^le  were  more 
afiraid  to  offend,  nor  for  whose  sake  they  were  more 
ready  to  hazard  their  possesions,  lives,  and  fortunes. 

Less  intent  upon  being  feared  than  beloved,  his 
atn^  was  to  tfiake  his  greatness  appear  only  where  it 
was  useful  and  beneficial,  and  to  extinguish  all  other 
sentiments  but  those  which  flow  fit)m  gratitude  and 
affection.  He  wis  industrious  to  do  good  upon  all 
occamoQS,  to  confer  his  favours  with  judgment  and  in 
season,  and  to  show  that  he  thought  himself  rich, 
powerful,  atid  happy,  only  as  he  made  others  sensible 
^  his  being  so  by  hts  benevolence  and  liberality.  But 
he  took  oare  not  to  exhaust  the  means  by  an  imprudent 
pr(^usi(m.  He  did  not '  lavish,  but  distribute  hb 
favouis*  He  chose  rather  to  make  his  liberalities  the 
rewards  of  merit,  than  mere  dorations,  and  that  they 
diould  be  sulMervient  in  promoting  virtue,  and  not  in 
supporting  the  soft  and  abject  sloth  of  vice. 

He  was  particularly  pleased  with  confeiring  his 
&vours  upon  valiant  men ;  and  governments  and 
rewards  were  only  bestowed  on  those  who  had  distin- 
guished  themselves  by  their  actions.  He  never 
granted  any  honour  or  dignity  to  favour,  intrigue,  or 
fiu:tion,  but  to  merit  only  ;  upon  which  depends  not 

•  Habebit  sinttin  fkdkm,  ton  perfbratum  :  ex  quo  milUezeaiiti  nit 
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ODly  the  glory  but  the  prosperity  of  govemnents*  Bjr 
that  means  he  soon  made  virtue  estimabie,  and  the 
pursuit  of  men,  and  rendered  irioe  contemptible  and 
horrid.  The  provinces,  aliimated  intfi  a  noUe  emu* 
htioo  to  deserve,  fiimished  him  in  a  very  short  time 
with  a  considerable  number  of  excellent  subjects  of 
every  kind ;  y^Aio  under  a  different  government  would 
have  remained  unknown,  obscure,  and  useless. 

Never  did  any  one  know  how  to  oblige  with  a  beMr 
grace,  or  to  win  the  hearts  of  those  who  oo«ld  scrrt 
him  with  more  engaging  behaviour.  As  he  was  fitify 
sensible  that  he  stood  in  needof  the  assistance  of  otheia 
fix*  the  e](ecution  of  his  designs,  he  thought  jusdce  and 
gratitude  required  that  he  should  render  his  adherents 
all  the  services  in  his  powerv  Alt  the  presents  made 
him,  whether  of  splendid  arms,  or  ridi  apparel,  he  As- 
tributed  among  his  friends,  according  to  their  several 
tastes  or  occasions;  and  used  to  say,  that  the  briglitest 
ornament,  and  most  exalted  riches  of  a  prince,  con* 
sisted  in  adorning  and  enriching  those  who  served  him 
wdL  In  effect,  says  Xenophon,  tado  good  to  OM^a 
iiriends,  and  to  excel  them  in  Kberality,  does  not  seem 
so  admirable  in  so  high  a  fortune ;  but  to  transoead 
them  in  goodness  of  heart  and  sentiments  of  friendship 
and  affection,  and  to  take  more  pleasure  in  confening 
than  receiving  obligations ;  in  this,  I  find  Cyrus  traly 
WQrthy  of  Esteem  and  admiration.  The  first  of  these 
advantages  he  derives  firom  his  rank  ;  tlic  other  from 
himself  and  his  intrinsic  merit 

By  these  extraordinary  qualities  he  acquired  the 
universal  esteem  and  affection  as  well  pf  the  Greeks 
as  the  barbarians.     A  great  proof  of  what  Xenophon 
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kere  says,  is,  that  none  ever  quitted  6^  service  of 
Cyrus  for  the  kingH^ ;  whereas  great  numbers  vent 
over  every  day  to  him  from  the  king's  party  after  the 
war  was  deekred,  and  even  of  such  as  had  most 
credit  at  liie  court ;  because  diey  were  all  convinced, 
tfl^  Cjnrus  knew  best  how  to  distinguish  and  reward 
their  services. 

It  is  most  certain  that  young  Cyrus  did  not  want 
great  virtues,  and  a  superior  merit ;  but  I  am  surpris- 
ed diat  XoKyphon,  in  drawing  his  character,  has 
described  only  the  most  beautiful  features,  and  such  as 
are  proper  to  excite  pur  admiration  of  him,  without 
saying  the  least  word  of  his  defects,  and  especially 
of  thaf  imuKxlerate  ambition,  that  was  the  soul  of  aH 
hb  actions,  and  which  at  length  put  arms  into  his 
hands  against  his  elder  brother  and  king.  It  is  allow- 
able m  a  historian,  whose  chief  duty  it  Is  to  paint 
virtue  and  vice  in  their  proper  colours,  to  relate  at 
large  an  enterprise  of  such  a  nature,  without  intimat- 
ing the  least  dislike  or  imputation  against  it  ?  But 
with  the  pagans,  ambition  was  so  far  from  being 
oonridered  as  a  vice,  that  it  often  passed  for  a  virtue. 


SECTION  IV. 

TBB    KINC   IS  rOA  GOMPBLLINO   TBB  OBBBK8  TO  HBLIVBB  V9 
THBIR   ARMS. 

Tbb   Greeks^  having  letuned,  the  day  after  the 
batde,  that  Cyrus  was  dead,  sent  deputies  to  Arieus, 

« Zenoph.  in  £jp^  Cyr.  1.  ii.  p.  273^293.    Dtod.  L  ziy.  p.  355 
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the  generatW^he  barbarians,  who  had  retired  wkh  hi* 
troops  to  the  place  from  whence  they.had.niardfaed.  the 
day  befiwie  the  action,  to  offer  him,  as  victors,  the  crown 
of  Persia  in  the  room  pf  Cyrus.  At  the  same  time 
sffrived  Persian  heralds  at  arms  from  the  king,  to 
summon  them  to  deliver  up  their  arms ;  to  whom  ^bey 
answered,  with  a  haughty  air,  that  they  taUied  a 
strange  language  to  conquenn^ ;  that  if  the  king  would 
have  their  arms,  he  might  come  and  take  them  if  he 
could ;  but  that  they  would  die  before  they  would 
part  with  them ;  that  if  he  would  receive  them  into  the 
number  of  his  allies,  they  would  serve  him  with  fidelity 
and  valor  ;^  but  if  he  imagined  to  reduce  diem  into 
slavery  as  conquered,  he  might  know  they  had  Where- 
withal to  defend  themselves,  and  were  determined  to 
lose  ^eir  lives  and  liberty  together.  The  heralds 
added,  that  they  had  orders  to  tell  them,  that  if  thqr 
continued  in  the  plac^  where  they  were,  diey  would 
be  allowed  a  suspension  of  arms ;  but  if  they  advanced 
or  retired,  that  they  would  be  treafied  as  enemies. 
The  Greeks  agreed,  and  were  asked  by  the  heralds 
what  answer  they  should  report  Peace  in  contimiing 
here,  or  war  in  marching,  replied  Ciearchus,  ^thout 
explaining  himself  further ;  from  the  view  of  keepii^ 
the  king  always  in  suspense  and|mcertainty. 

The  answer  of  Arieus  to  the  Grecian  deputies  was; 
that  there  were  many  Persians  more  considerable  than 
himself,  who  would  not  suffer  him  upoi^the  throne, 
and  that  he  should  set  out  early  the  next  ^y  to  F^um 

«Sinut  victis  semtium  indiceretur,  esse  sibi  femim  et  juventutem* 
et  promptum  Ubertati  aut  ad  mortem  animum.  Taoit  Aonal.  Lh*' 
G.  46. 
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into  Ionia ;  tliat  if  they  would  march  thither  with  him, 
^y  might  job  him  in  the  night.  Clearchus,  with  the 
advice  of  the  officers,  ju-epared  to  depart.  He  com* 
manded'from  thenceforth,  as  being  the  sole  person  of 
sufficient  capacity  ;  for  he  had  not  been  actually  electa 
ed  general  in  chief. 

The  same  night,  Mikhocjrtes  the  Thratian^  who 
commanded  forty  horse,  and  about  thre^  hundred 
foot  of  his  own  country,  went  and  surrendered  himself 
to  the  king ;  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  began  their  march 
under  the  conduct  of  Clearchus,  and  arrived  about 
midnigl^t  at  the  camp  of  Arieus.  After  they  had 
drawn  up  in  battle,  the  principal  officers  went  to  wait 
on  him  in  hbtent,  where  they  swore  alliance  with  him ; 
and  the  barbarian  engaged  to  conduct  the  army  without 
fraud.  In  confirmation  of  the  treaty,  they  sacrificed  a 
wolf,  a  ram,  a  boar,  and  a  bull;  the  Qreeks  dipt 
their  swords,  and  the  barbarians  the  points  of  their 
javelins,  in  the  blood  of  the  victims. 

Arieus  did  not  think  it  proper  to  return  by  the  same 
route  tfaey  came,  because,  having  found  nothing  for 
*  their  subsistence  the  last  seventeen  days  of  their  march, 
iJiey  must  have  suffered  much  more,  had  they  taken 
the  same  way  back  again.  He  therefore  took  another ; 
exhorting  them  only  to  make  long  marches  at  first,  in 
order  to  evade  the  king's  pursuit ;  which  they  could 
not  effect  Towards  the  evening,  when  they  were  not 
fiu*  from  some*  villages  where  they  proposed  to  halt,  the 
scouts  came  in  with  advice,  that  they  had  seen  several 
equipages  and  convoys,  which  made  it  reasonable  to 
judge  that  the  enemy  were  not  far  off.  Upon  which 
they  stood  their  ground,  and  waited  their  comii^  up ; 
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and  the  next  day  before  sunrisingdrew  up  in  the  same 
order  as  in  die  preceding  battle.  So  bold  an  appear-^ 
ance  terrified  the  king,  who  aent  heralds  not  to  de- 
mandy  a$  before^  the  surrender  of  their  arms,  but  to 
propose  peace  and  a  treaty.  Clearchus,  who  was  in- 
formed of  their  arrival,  whilst  he  was  busy  in  drawing 
up  his  troops,  gave  orders  to  bid  them  wait,  and  to  tell 
them  that  he  was  not  yet  at  leisure  to  hear  them.  He 
assumed  purposely  an  air  of  haughtiness  and  grandeur, 
to  denote  his  intrepidiQr,  and  at  tlte  same  time  to  show 
Ae  fine  iqppearance  and  good  condition  of  his  phalanx* 
When  he  advanced  with  the  most  showy  of  hisofficers» 
'  expressly^hosen  for  the  occasion,  and  had  heard  what 
the  heralds  had  topropose,  he  made  answer,  that  they 
must  begin  with  giving  battle,  because  the  vmy,  be* 
ing  in  want  of  {uxmsions,  had  no  time  to  lose.  The 
heralds  having  carried  baick  dus  answer  to  their  master, 
returned  immediately ;  which  showed  that  the  king, 
or  whoever  spoke  in  hb  name,  was  not  very  distant. 
They  said  they  had  orders  to  conduct  them  toviUages, 
where  they  would  find  jHxivisiQns  in  abundmoe,  and 
conducted  them  thither  accordingly. 

The  army  staid  there  durec  days,dnring  wluch,  Tisl 
saphemes  arrived  finom  the  king,  with  the  queen^ 
brother  and  three  other  Persian  grandees,  attended  by 
a  great  number  of  officers  and  domestics.  After  hav* 
ing  saluted  the  generals,  who  advanced  to  receive  hinSt 
he  told  them  by  his  interpreter  that  being  a  neighbour 
of  Greece,  and  seeing  them  engaged  in  dangers  out  of 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  extricate  themselves,  he 
had  used  his  good  offices  wiUi  the  king  to  obtain  per* 
mission  to  reconduct  them  into  their  own  countiy ; 
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bdng  convinced  that  neither  themselves  nw  their  cit- 
ies would  ever  be  unmindAil  of  that  favour ;  that  the 
king,  without  having  declared  himself  positively  upon 
that  heady  had  commanded  him  to  come  to  them,  to 
know  for  what  cause  they  had  taken  arms  against 
him ;  and  he  advised  them  to  make  the  king  such  an 
answer,  as  might  not  g^ve  any  offence,  and  might  ena- 
ble him  to  do  them  service^  ^^  We  call  the  gods  to 
witness^"  replied  Clearchus^  ^^that  wc  did  not  list 
ourselves  to  make  war  with  the  king,  or  to  mardi 
against  him.  Cyrus,  concealing  his  true  motives  un- 
der  different  pretexts,  brought  us  almost  hither  widi- 
out  explaining  himself,  the  better  to  surprise  you. 
And  when  we  saw  him  surrounded  with  dangers,  we 
thought  it  infamous  to  abandon  him,  after  the  favours 
we  had  received  from  him.  But  as  he  b  dead»  we  are 
released  from  our  engagement,  and  neither  desire  to 
contest  the  crown  with  Artaxerxes,  nor  to  ravage  hb 
country  i  provided  he  does  not  oppose  our  return. 
However,  if  we  are  attacked,  We  shall  endeavour,  with 
Ihe  assistance  of  the  gods,  to  make  a  good  defence ; 
and  shall  not  be  ungrateful  in  regard  to  those  who  ren- 
der us  any  service.^'  Tissaphernes  replied,  that  he 
would  let  the  king  know  what  they  said,  and  return 
with  his  answer.  But  his  not  coming  the  next  day 
gave  the  Greeks  some  anxiety :  he  however  arrived  on 
the  third,  and  tokl  them,  that  after  much  controversy^ 
he  had  at  length  obtained  the  king's  grace  for  them  : 
for,  that  it  had  been  represented  to  the  king,  that  he 
ought  not  to  su&r  people  to  return  with  impunity  into 
their  country,  who  had  been  so  insolent  to  come 
duther  to  make  war  upon  him.  **  In  fine,"  said  he, 
vol.  3.  70 
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^^  70U  may  now  assure  yourselves  of  not  finding  any 
obstacle  to  your  return,  and  of  being  sup[died  with 
jmmsiote,  or  suffisred  to  buy  them ;  and  you  may 
judge,  that  you  are  to  pass  without  coimnitting  any 
disorders  in  your  march,  and  that  you  are  to  tdce  01^ 
what  is* necessary;  provided  you  are  not  fumidied 
with  it"  These  conditions  were  sworn  to  <m  bodi 
sides^  Tissaphemes  and  the  queen's  brother  gave 
their  hands  to  the  colonels  and  captains  in  tc^en  of 
amity.  After  MHluch  Tissaphemes  withdrew,  to  dispose 
hisa&irs;  promising  to  return  as  soon  as  they  wouU 
admit,  in  order  to  go  back  with  them  into  his  govern^ 
ment. 

The  Greeks  waited  for  him  above  twenty  days, 
continuing  encamped  near  Arieus,  who  received  fire- 
quent  visits  fr6m  hb  brothers  and  other  relaticms,  as 
did  die  officers  of  his  army  from  the  Persians  of  the 
diffin^nt  party ;  who  assured  them  from  the  king  of  an 
entire  oblivion  of  the  past ;  so  that  the  friendship  of 
Arieus  for  the  Greeks  appeared  to  cool  eveiy  day 
mcH^  and  more.  Thb  change  gave  them  cause  of 
uneasiness*  Several  of  the  officers  went  to  Clearchus 
and  the  other  generab,  and  said  to  them,  ^  What  do 
we  here  any  longer  ?  are  we  not  sensible  that  the  king 
desires  to  see  us  all  perish,  that  others  may  be  terrified 
by  our  example  ?  perhaps  he  keeps  us  waiting  here, 
till  he  reassembles  his  dbpersed  troops,  ot  sends  to 
seize  the  passes  in  our  way;  for  he  will  never 
suffix  us  to  return  into  Greece  to  divulge  our  own 
glory  and  his  shame."  Clearchus  made  answer  to  dus 
discourse,  that  to  depart  mthout  consulting  the  kmg, 
was  to  break  with  him^and  to  declare  war  by  vidatii^ 
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Ibe  trea^ ;  that  they  should  remain  without  a  coii- 
dttctor  in  a  country  where  nobody  would  supply  them 
with  provisions ;  that  Arieus  would  abandon  them ; 
and  that  even  their  friends  would  become  their  ene* 
mies  ;  that  he  did  not  know  but  there  might  be  other 
rivers  to  pass,  and  that,  though  the  Euphrates  were  the 
only  one,  they  could  not  get  over  it,  were  the  passage 
ever  so  little  disputed ;  that  if  it  were  necessary  to 
come  to  a  battle,  they  should  find  themselves  without 
cavahy,  against  an  enemy  that  had  a  very  numerous  and 
excellent  body  of  horse  ;  so  that  if  they  gained  the 
victmy,  they  could  make  no  great  advantage  of  it,  and 
a  they  were  overcome,  they  were  utteriy  and  irre- 
trievably lost  '*  Be^des,  why  should  the  king,  who 
has  so  manjr  other  means  to  destroy  us,  engage  his 
woid  only  to  violate  it,  and  thereby  render  himself  ex- 
ecraUe  in  the  sight  of  gods  and  men  ?" 

Tissq>hemes  however  arrived  widi  his  troops,  in 
order  to  return  to  his  government,  and  they  set  forward 
altogether  under  die  conduct  of  that  satrqp,  who  sup* 
plied  them  with  provisions.  Arieus  with  his  troops 
encamped  with  the  barbarians,  and  the  Greeks  acpoL- 
lately  at  some  distafice,  which  kept  up  a  continual  dis- 
trust among  them:  besides  which,  there  happened 
firecpient  quarreb  for  wood  or  fon^,  that  augmented 
their  aversion  for  each  other.  After  three  days  march, 
they  arrived  at  the  wall  of  Media,  which  b  one  hun- 
dred feet  high,  twenty  txxMid,  and  twenQr  leagues ""  in 
extent,  all  built  of  bricks,  cemented  with  bitumen,  like 
the  walb  of  Babylon,  from  which  it  was  not  very  db? 

*  90  P«nfangt9» 
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tant  at  cme  of  ids  extremities.  When  diey  had  pssaed 
k,  they  marched  eight  leagues  in  two  da3r8,  and  came 
to  the  rirer  Tygris,  after  having  crossed  two  of  its 
canals,  cut  expressly  for  watering  the  country, 
^They  then  passed  the  Tygris  upon  a  bridge  of 
twenty  seven  boetts  near  Sitacum,  a  very  great  and 
populous  city.  After  four  days  march,  they  anrived  at 
another  city  very  powerful  also,  called  Opis.  They 
found  there  a  bastard  brother  of  Artaxences  with  a 
very  considerable  body  of  troops,  which  he  was  farii^. 
ing  from  Susa  and  Ecbatana  to  his  aid.  He  achnined 
the  fine  orc^er  of  the  Greeks^  From  thence,  having 
passed  the  deserts  of  Media,  they  came,  af^  a  march 
of  six  days,  to  a  place  called  the  lands  irf'Parysatis ; 
the  revenues  of  which  appertained  to  that  princess. 
Tissaphemes,  to  insult  the  memory  of  her  son  Cyns, 
so  dearly  beloved  by  her,  gave  the  vitlages  to  be  phm- 
dered  by  the  Greeks.  Continuing  their  march  through 
the  desert  on  the  side  of  theTjrgris,  wfaidh  they  had  on 
their  left,  they  arrived  at  Cenye,  a  very  great  and  ricb 
city,  and  from  thence  at  the  river  Zabates. 

The  occasions  of  distrust  increased  every  day 
between  the  Greeks  and  baibaHans.  Clearohus 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  come  to  an  explanatioQ 
once  for  aU  with  Tissaphemes.  He  began  with 
observing  updh  the  sacred  ftid  invioiablenatne  of  the 
treaties  subsisting  between  them.  *^Can  a  man," 
said  he,  **  conscious  of  the  guilt  of  perjury,  be  ctupskit 

^  The  march  of  4he  Greeks  and  the  rest  of  the  mnny»  finom  the  day  after 
tlie  battle  till  the  passing  of  the  Tjgris,  abo«ii4s  hi  the  text  of  Xfsopiioa 
with  very  great  obscurities,  to  explain  which,  fully,  requires  a  long  dis- 
sertation. My  plan  does  not  admit  me  to  enter  into  such  discussions, 
which  I  must  tl^efore  refer  to  those  who  are  more  able  than  me. 
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off  living  at  eaie  ?  How  would  he  shun  the  wratfi  of  the 
gods,  the  witnesses  of  treaties^  and  escape  their  ven^ 
geance,  whose  power  is  universal  ?"  He  added  after^ 
wards  many  things  to  prove,  that  the  Greeks  were> 
<rf>liged  by  their  own  interest  to  continue  fiiithful  to  him^ 
and  that  by  renounctng  his  alliance^  they  must  first 
iKTitabty  renounce  not  only  all  rdi^on,  but  reasoa 
and  common  sense.  Tissaphemes  seemed  to  relish 
this  discourse,  and  spoke  to  him  with  all  the  appear* 
ance  cf  the  most  perfect  raicerity  ;  insinuating  at  the 
same  time,  that  some  persons  had  done  him  bad  offices 
with  hhu.  ^^  If  you  will  bring  your  officers  hither," 
said  he,  ^*  I  will  show  you  those  who  have  wrong* 
ed  you  in  d^  refMnentadons."  He  kept  ham  to 
supper,  and  professed  more  friendship  for  him  than 
even  ,  ^ 

The  ncKt  day.  Clearchus  proposed  in  the  assenUdy 
to  go  with  the  several  commanders  of  theiroops  to 
Tissaphemes.  He  suspected  Menon  in  particular, 
whom  he  knew  to  have  had  a  secret  conference  with 
the  satrap  in  the  presence  of  Arieus  ;  besides  which, 
they  had  already  differed  several  times  with  each  othen 
Some  objected  thift  it  was  not  proper  that  all  the 
generals  should  go  to  Tissaphemes,  and  that  it  dtfl  not 
consist  with  pmdeoce  to  rely  inqdicidy  upon  the 
professions  of  a  barbarian.  But  Clearchus  continued 
to  insist  upon  what  he  had  moved,  till  it  was  agreed 
that  the  four  other  commanders,  vrith  twenty  captains, 
and  about  two  hundred  soldiers,  under  the  pretext  of 
bu3dng  provisions  in  the  Persian  camp,  where  therp 
was  a  market,  should  be  sent  along  with  him.  When 
they  came  to  the  tent  of  Tissaphemes,  the  five  com- 
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manden,  Cleaechus*  Menon,  Proxenes,  Agias,  and 
Socrates,  were  suffiu^  to  enter,  but  the  captains 
remained  without  at  the  door.  Immediately,  on  a 
certain  signal  before  agreed  on,  those  within  were 
seized,  and  the  others  put  to  the  swonL  Some  Per* 
sian  horse  afterwards  scoured  the  coimtiy,  and  killed 
all  the  Greeks  they  met,  whether  firccmen  or  slaYeSi 
Clearchus,  with  the  other  generals,  was  sent  to  tfaa 
king,  who  ordered  their  heads  to  be  struck  o£  Xen- 
ophon  (describes  with  sufficient  extent  the  charactm^ 
of  those  oflioers. 

Clearchus  was  valiant,  bold,  intrepid,  and  of  a  ca- 
pacity for  formii^  gt^eat  enterprises.  His  courage 
was  not  rash,  but  directed  by  prudence,  and  he  retain- 
cd  all  the  coolness  of  his  temper  and  presence  c^  mind 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dangers.  He  loved  the 
troops,  and  let  them  want  for  nothing.  He  knew  how 
to  make  ihem  obey  him ;  but  out  <tf  fear.  His  mien 
was  awfiil  and  severe  ;  his  language  rough  ;  his  pun- 
ishments instant  and  rigorous  :  he  gave  way  some- 
times to  pasdon,  but  presently  came  to  himself,  and 
alwigrs  chastised  with  justice.  His  great  maxim  was, 
that  nothing  could  be  done  in  an  army  without  a  severe 
discipline ;  and  from  him  came  the  say  ing,  that  a  soldier 
ought  to  fear  his  general  more  than  the  enemy.  The 
troops  *  esteemed  his  valor,  and  did  justice  to  his 
merit ;  but  they  were  afraid  of  his  humour,  and  did 
not  love  to  serve  under  him.  In  a  word,  says  Xeno- 
phon,  the  soldiers  feared  him  as  scholars  do  a  severe 
pedagogue.    We  may  say  of  him  with  Tacitus,  that 

*  Manebat  admintio  yiri  et  fama ;  sed  oderanU    Tacit  Hiat  L  U. 

c6a 
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by  an  excess  of  severity  he  .made  what  had  otherwise 
been  well  done'by  him,  unamiable  ;  ^  "  Cufndme  seve- 
ritatis  in  his  etiam^  qua  ritefaccretj  acerbus.^^ 

Proxenes  was  of  Beotia.  From  his  infancy  he 
aspired  at  great  things,  and  was  industrious  to  make 
himself  capable  of  them.  He  spared  no  means  for  the 
attainment  of  instruction,  and  was  die  disciple  of  Gor* 
gpas  the  LfContine,  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  who  sold 
hb  lectures  at  a  very  high  price*  When  he  found. 
^  himself  capable  of  commanding,  and  of  doing  good 
to  his  friends,  as  well  as  of  being  served  by  them,  he 
entercfd  into  Cyruses  service  with  the  view  of  advanc- 
ing*  himself.  He  did  not  want  ambition,  but  would 
take  no  other  path  to  glory  than  that  of  virtue.  He 
had  been  a  perfect  captain,  had  he  had  to  do  with  none 
but  brave  and  disciplined  men,  and  it  had  been  only 
necessary  to  be  beloved.  He  was  more  apprehensive 
of  being  in  his  soldiers'  displeasure,  than  his  soldiers 
in  his.  He  thought  it  sufficient  for  a  commander 
to  praise  good  actions,'  without  punishing  bad  ones ; 
for  which  reason  he  was  beloved  by  the  worthy  ; 
but  those  of  a  different  character  abused  his  faciliQr. 
He  died  at  thirty  years  of  age. 

*  Could  the  two  great  persons  we  have  here  drawn 
after  Xenophcm  have  been  moulded  into  one,  some- 
thing perfect  might  have  been  made  of  them  re- 
trenching their  several  defects,  and  retaining  only 
tiieir   virtues ;  but  it  rarely  happens  that  the  same 

9  Tacit.  AimaL  e.  Ixzr.  ^ 

«  Egregiom  pfiadpatns  teiiipertiiientam»  ti,  dempUs  otriotqiie  Titiii ^ 
uht  i^rtulet  miacefentor.    Tactt  HIstor.  L  iL  c  5. 
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man,*  as  Tacitus  says  of  Agricob,  behaves  accord^ 
ing  to  the  exigency  of  times  and  circumstanoes, 
sometimes  with  gentleness,  and  sometioies  with  sever 
ky^  without  lessening  his  authority  by  the  former^  or 
the  people's  aiection  by  the  ktten 

Menon  was  a  Thessalian,  avaricious  andambitioasi 
but  ambitious  only  from  the  motive  of  avarice,  pursa- 
ing  honour  and  estimation  for  the  mere  lucre  of  money. 
He  courts  the  friendship  of  the  great,  and  of  persons 
in  authority,  that  he  mi^t  have  it  in  his  power  to  com* 
mit  injustice  and  oppression  with  impunity.  To 
obtain  his  ends,  all  means  with  him  were  virtue ; 
falsehood)  fraud,  perjury  ;  whilst  sincerity,  and  mteg* 
rity  of  heart,  stood  In  his  scheme  for  weakness  and 
stupidity.  He  loved  no  body ;  and  if  he  proficned 
fiiendship,  it  was  (Hily  to  deceive.  As  odiers  made 
their  glory  consist  in  religion,  probity,  and  honour,  he 
valued  himself  upon  injus^e,  deceit  and  treachery. 
He  gained  the  favour  of  the  great  by  fidse  reports, 
whispering,  and  calumny ;  and  that  of  die  sojdieiy 
by  licence  and  impunity.  In  fine,  he  endeavoured  to 
render  himself  terrible  by  the  mischief  it  was  in  hb 
power  to  do,  and  imagined  he  favoured  dioae  to 
whom  he  did  n6ne. 

It  was  in  my  thoughts  to  have  retrenched  these 
characters,  which  interrupt  the  thread  of  the  histoiy. 
But  as  they  are  a  lively  image  of  the  manners  of  meOi 
which  in  all  times  are  the  same,  I  thought  retamii^ 
them  would  neither  be  useless  nor  disagreeatrfe  to 
the  reader. 

•  Pro  variis  temporibus  ac  negottis  terenii  et  comis—oec  iUi»  qaoi 
est  rarissimuni)  aut  facilitaa  authoritatem^  aut  itveritaa  amorem*  demi- 
nui^    Tacit  in  Agric  c.  is. 
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JSECTION    V. 

UTBBA.T    OP  THE     TBW    THOUSAND  CRBBMt   BBOM   TBB   mOVIXOt 
OF  BABYLON   TO    TBBBItOND. 

The  generals  of  the  Greeks  having  been  seized,'' 
and  the  officers  who  attended  them  massacred,  the 
troops  were  in  the  highest  consternation.  They  were 
five  or  six  hundred  leagues  from  Greece,  surrounded 
with  great  rivers  and  enemy  nations,  without  any  sup* 
plies  of  provisions.  In  this  state  of  general  dejection, 
diey  could  not  think  of  taking  either  nourishment  or 
repose.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  Xenophon,  a 
young  Athenian,  but  of  prudence  and  capacity  superior 
to  his  years,  went  to  some  of  the  officers,  and  rt  present- 
ed to  them,  that  they  had  no  time  to  lose ;  that  it  was  of 
the  last  importance  to  {H^vent  the  bad  designs  of  the 
enemy  ;  that,  however  small  their  number,  they  would 
render  themselves  formidable,  if  they  behaved  with 
boldness  and  resolution;  that  valor  and  not  multitude 
determines  the  success  of  arms ;  and  that  it  was  neces* 
sary  above  all  things  to  nominate  generals  immediately ; 
because  an  army  without  commanders  is  like  a  body 
without  a  soul.  A  council  was  immediately  held,  at 
which  one  ^Hindred  officers  were  present,  and  Xeno- 
phon being  desired  to  speak,  deduced  the  reasons  at 
large  he  had  at  first  but  lightly  touched  upon  ;  and  by 
Jhis  advice  commanders  were  appointed.  They  were, 
Timasion  for  Clearchus,  Zanthicles  for  Socrates,  Cle- 
anor  fw  Agias,Philesius  for  Menon,  and  Xenophon  fen* 
Proxenes. 

^  Xenoph.  in  Ezptd.  Cyr.  1.  ui.  et  ir. 

vot.  3.  71 
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Before  the  break  of  day  they  assembled  the  army. 
The  generals  made  speeche^to  animate  the  troq)s,  and 
Xcnophon  amongst  the  rest.    *"  FcHpw  aokfiers,'*  said 
he, "  the  loss  of  so  many  brare  men  by  vfle  treachery, 
and  the  being  abandoned  by  our  friends,  is  very  de- 
pkyrable;  but  we  mustnotsink  under  our  misfortunes ; 
and  if  we  cannot  conquer,  let  us  choose  rather  to  perbh 
glorioudy,  than  to  fall  faito  the  hands  of  barbarians, 
who  would  inflict  upon  us  the  greatest  miseries,    lict 
us  calf  to  mind  the  glorious  battles  of  Platea,  Thcr- 
mopyle,  Sdamin,  and  the  many  others  wherein  our 
ancestors,  though  with  a  small  number,  have  fought 
and  defeated  the  innumerable  armies  of  the  Per^ms, 
and  thereby  remfcred  the  name  akwie  of  Greek  for  ever 
formidable.    It  isto  their  invincfclc  vdof  we  owe  Ac 
honour  we  possess,  of  acknowledging  no  masters  up<m 
earth  biit  the  gods,  nor  any  happiness  but  what  consi^ 
with  liberty.     Those  gods,  the  avcngfers  of  perjury, 
and  witnesses  of  the  enemy'is  tredscm,  will  be  fevoiira- 
Ue  to  us ;  and  as  they  are  attacked  in  the  violation  of 
treaties,  and  take  pleasure  in  humbling  the  proud,  and 
exalting  ^  low,  they  wfll  also  follow  us  to  battle,  and 
combat  for  us.    For  the  rest,  fdlow  sddiers,  as  we 
have  no  refuge  but  in  vict<«y ,  which  must  be  our  hope, 
and  will  m^e  us  ample  amends  for  whatever  it  tests  to 
atuin  it ;  I  should  believe,  if  it  were  your  opinion,  thai 
for  the  making  a  more  ready  and  less  difficult  retreat, 
it  would  be  very  proper  toirid  ourselviis  (rf*all  the  use- 
less baggai^,  and  to  keep  only  what  is   absolutely 
necessary  in  our  march.'*    All  the  soldiers  that  mo- 
ment lifted  up  their  hands  to  signify  their  approbation 
and  consent  to  all  that  had  been  said,  and  without  los> 
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of  time  set  fire  to  their  tents  and  capiages ;  such  of 
them  as  hs4  too  much  equipage  ^yipg  it  to  others 
IRho  had  too  little,  and  destroying  the  fest# 

It  was  resolved,  to  march  the  ^rmy  fnthout  tumult 
IMT  violence,  if  their  return  was  not  opposed ;  but  other*, 
ipse  toopen  themselves  a  parage  sword  iahan^  through 
|he  enemy*  They  began  their  march  in  the  form  of  a 
great  hollow  square,  with  the  bag^g^  in  the  centre^ 
Chirisophus,  the  LacedempQian,  had  the  van  guard ; 
two  of  the  oldest  ciqytains  the  right  and  left ;  and  Tir 
sna^on  with  Xenophon  were  posted  in  the  rear,  as  the 
jroungest  officers.  The  first  day  wa^  rude  ;  because, 
having  neither  horse  nor  slingers,  they  were  extremely 
harrassed  by  a  detachment  sent.. against  them  :  but 
tl)ey  provided  against  that  inconvenience  by  following 
Xcfiophon's  advice.  They.ehose  two  hundred  men 
out  of  the  Rhodians  in  the  army,  whom  they  armed 
with  slings,  and  augmented  their  pay  for  their  en- 
cpuragemenL  They  could  throw  as  far  again  as  the 
Persians,  bemuse  they  dischai^;ed  balls  of  kad,  and 
the  others  made  use  of  large  flints.  ,  Thqr  mounted 
also  a  squadron  of  fifty  men  upon  the  horses  intended 
for  the  baggage,  and  supplied  their  places  with  other 
iMsasts  of  burden.  By  the  means  of  thisi  wpply  a 
second  detachment  of  the  enemy  were  very  severely 
bandied 

After  some  days  march,  Tissaphemes  iq)pea]3ed 
with  all  his  forces.  He  contented  himsetf  widi  har- 
rassiiig  the  Greeks,  who  moved  on  continually.  The 
latter.observing  the  difficulty  of  retreatu)g  in  an  hoUow 
squaie  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  from  the unevenneas 
of  ground,  hedges,  and  other  obstacles,  which  might 
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oblige  Aem  to  break  it,  changed  their  order  of  battle, 
and  marched  intwoccdumns,  withthe  littk  baggage  diey 
had  in  the  space  between  them.  TheyfOTmedabody  of 
reserve  of  six  hundred  chosen  men,  whom  they  divide 
ed  into  six  companies,  and  subdivided  by  fifties  and 
tens,  to  facilitate  dieir  ^notions  according  to  occasion* 
When  the  columns  came  close  to  each  other,  they 
either  remained  in  the  rear,  or  filed  off  upon  the  flanks 
on  both  skies,  to  avoid  disorder ;  and  when  they  open- 
ed, they  fell  into  the  vend  space  in  the  rear  between  the 
two  columns.  Upon  any  occasion  of  attack,  they  im- 
mediately ran  where  it  was  necessary.  The  Greeks 
stood  several  charges,  but  they  were  neither  comider- 
able,  nor  attended  virith  much  loss.* 

They  arrived  at  the  river  Tygris.  As  itsdq)di 
would  not  admit  them  to  repass  it  vnthout  boats,  they 
were  obliged  to  cross  the  Carducian  mountains  ;  be- 
cause there  was  no  other  way,  and  the  prisoners 
reported,  that  Gram  thence  they  would  enter  Armenia, 
where  they  might  pass  the  Tygris  at  its  source,  and 
afterwards  the  Euphrates,  not  very  distant  from  it.  To 
gain  those  defiles  before  the  enemy  could  seizethem, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  set  forwards  in  the  m^t,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  by  die 
break  of  day ;  which  was  done  accordingly.  Chiriso- 
phus  continued  at  the  head  of  the  advanced  guand,  with 
the  troops  armed  with  missive  weapons,  besides  his 
ordinary  corps  ;  and  Xenophon  in  the  rear,  with  only 
the  heavy  armed  soldiers,  because  at  that  time  there 
was  nothing  to  fear  on  that  side.  The  inhaUtantsof 
the  country  had  taken  possession  of  several  of  the 
heights,  from  whence  it  was  necessari'  to  <hjve  them. 
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which  could  not  be  dcme  widiout  gnat  danger  and 
difficulQr. 

The  officers  having  held  a  council  of  war,  were  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  pn^r  to  leave  behind  them  all 
the  beasts  of  burden  not  absdutely  necessary,  with  all 
tiie  slaves  lately  taken ;  because  both  the  one  and  the 
other  would  retard  then*  march  too  much  in  the  great 
defiles  they  had  to  pass  ;  besides  which,  it  required 
a  greater  quantity  of  provkions  to  suj^rtthem,  and 
those  who  had  the  care  of  the  beasts  were  useless  in 
fight.  That  regulation  was  executed  without  delay  ; 
and  diey  continued  their  march,  sometimes  fighting, 
and  sometimes  hakmg.  Ilie  pas^g  of  the  mountains, 
which  took  up  seven  days,  fatigued  the  troq>s  exceed- 
ingly, and  occasioned  some  loss  ;  but  at  length  they 
arrived  at  villages,  where  they  found  iMK)vbions  in 
abundance,  and  rested  some  days,  to  recover  the  severe 
fatigues  the  army  had  suflfered ;  in  comparison  with 
which  all  they  had  undei^one  in  Persia  was  trivial. 

Tliey  found  themselves  soon  after  exposed  to  new 
danger.  Almost  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  they 
came  to  a  river,  two  hundred  feet  in  breadth^  called 
Centrites,  which  stopped  their  march.  They  had  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  enemy,  who  pursued 
them  in  the  rear,  and  the  Armenians,  the  soldiers  of 
the  country,  who  defended  the  q>posite  side  of  the 
river.  They  attempted  in  vain  to  pass  it  in  a  place 
where  the  water  came  up  to  their  armpits,  and  were 
carried  away  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  against 
which,  the  weight  of  their  arms  made  them  unable  to 
resist.  By  good  fortune  they  discovered  another  place 
not  so  deep,  where  some  soldiers  had  seen  the  people  of 
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the  Qountfy  (mw.  b  r^ipiired  abiii4wc««f  adiiran, 
dili^nce,  and  valor,  to  keep  oflf  the  enemy  oq  botfi 
aides  of  them.  Th^  army  however,  pasae^  the  livcr 
at  lengthy  without  much  loas. 

They  marched  afterwarda  with  leaa  intemipdoa; 
passed  the  source  of  the  Tygritf,  and  arrived  at  the 
little  river  Teleboa,  which  is  very  beautiful,  and  hi^ 
inany  villages  on  its  banks.  Here  began  the  western 
Armenia ;  which  was  governed  by  Tiribams,  a  satmp 
much  beloved  by  the  king,  and  who  had  the  booour  ta 
help  him  to  mount  on  bcM^back  ^  when  at  the  court : 
lie  ofieredto^lct  the  army  pass,  and  to  aufertheaok&rs 
to  take  all  they  wanted,  upon  osoctttioD,  tiiat  diey 
should  conmiit  no  ravages  in  thdr  march ;  whk^ 
proposal  was  accepted  and  ratified  on  each  ^de.  Ti- 
ribasus  kqH  always  a  flying  camp  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  army.  There  fell  a  great  quantiQr  <tf  snow, 
which  gave  the  troops  some  inc^nvouence :  and  they 
learned  from  a  prisoner,  that  Tiribasus  had  a  design  to 
attack  the  Greeks  at  a  pass  of  the  mountains,  in  a 
defile,  through  which  they  must  necessarily  march. 
They  prevented  him  by  seising  that  post,  after  having 
put  the  enemy  to  flight.  After  some  days  march 
through  deserts,  they  p^sed  the  Euphrates  near  its 
source,  not  having  th^  water  above  their  nuddles. 

They  sufiared  exceedingly  afterwards  from  a  m^ 
wind,  which  blew  in  their  faces,  and  prevented  respira- 
tion ;  so  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  sacrifice  to 
the  \\i\K]j  upon  which  it  seemed  to  abate.      Thep 

'  The  Fpc»rli  translator  of  Xencrplion  says,  "  he  held  the  king's  slimip 
when  lie  ^ot  on  horseback,"  wUhotit  cor.s'tdcrin^,  thai  llie  ancients  i!sca 
none. 
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mmkeicii  h  snow  five  or  six  feet  deep,  which  killed 
ttveral  servants  and  beasts  of  burden,  besides  thirty 
Si3idierb.  They  made  fires  during  the  night,  for  they 
found  t>lenty  of  wood:  All  the  next  day,'  they  contin- 
ued theiir  march  through  the  siiow :  when  many  of 
^  them,  fitmi  the  excess  of  hunger,  followed  with  lan- 
guor or  fainting,  continued  lying  upon  the  ground, 
through  weakness  and  want  of  spirits.  When  some- 
thing  had  been  given  them  to  eat,  they  fo«md  them- 
sdves  rdiev^,  and  continued  their  march. 

The  enemy  still  pursued  tfiem;  of  whom  many, 
overtaken  by  the  night,  remained  on  the  way  wiAout 
fire  or  provbions,  so  that  several  died  of  their  hardships, 
and  the  enemy  who  followed  them  look  some  baggage. 
Some  soldiers  were  also  teit  bdlkid,  that  had  lost  theur 
sight,  and  others  their  toes,  by  the  snow.  Against  the 
first  evil,  it  W2^  good  to  wear  something  black  before 
the  eyes ;  and  against  the  ofher  to  keep  the  legs  always 
id  motion,  and  to  bsere  the  feet  at  night.  Arriting  in  a 
more  comniiidldus place,  they  dispersed  themselves  into 
Ae  neighbouring  villages,  to  recover  ahd  repose  after 
their  fatigues.  The  houses  were  built  undar  ground, 
with  an  openmg  at  top,  like  a  well,  through  which  die 
descent  v/as  by  a  ladder;  but  there  was  another 
entrance  for  cattle.  They  foimd  tflere  sheep,  cows, 
goats,  poultry  ;  with  wheal,  bariey,  and  pulse  ;  and 
f<ir  drink,  there  Mras  beer,  which  was  very  strong,  when  . 
not  mingled  widi  water,  but  was  agreeable  to  thos^ 
who  were  used  to  it.  They  drank  this  with  a  reed  out 
of  the  vessels  that  held  the  beer,  upon  which  they  saw 
the  barley  swim.  The  master  of  the  house  where 
Xenophon  lay,  received  him  very  kindly,  and  eten 
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sliowed  him  where  he  had  c<Mioeftled  some  wine ;  be* 
sides  which,  he  made  him  n  present  of  several  horses. 
He  taught  him  also  to  fasten  a  kind  of  hurdles,  to  tli^ 
ktii  and  to  do  the  same  to  the  other  beasts  of  burden, 
to  prevent  theur  sinking  in  the  snow ;  without  which 
they  wcnild  have  been  up  to  the  girth  in  it  at  ev^ 
step.  The  arn^,  after  having  rested  seven  days  in 
these  villages,  resumed  their  route* 

After  a  march  of  seven  days,  they  antvod  at  the 
river  Araxes,  called  also  the  Phasus,  wUch  is  about 
one  hundred  feet  in  breadth.  Two  days  after,  they 
discovered  the  Phasians,  the  Chalybes,  and  the  Tao- 
chiaois,  who  kept  the  pass  of  the  mountui^  to  prevent 
their  •descending  into  the  plain*  They  saw  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  coming  to  abattk  with  them,  and 
resolved  to  give  it  the  same  day.  Xenojdion,  who  had 
observed  that  the  enemy  defended  only  the  ordinary 
passage,  and  that  the  mountain  was  three  leagues  in 
extent,  luroposed  the  sending  of  a  detachment  to  take 
possession  of  the  hei^^  that  commanded  the  enemy ; 
which  would  not  be  difficult,  as  they  might  prevent  all 
suq^ion  of  their  des^  by  a  march  in  the  night, 
and  by  making  a  fidse  attack  by  the  main  road,  to 
amuse  the  barbarians.  This  was  accordin^y  execu^ 
ed,  the  enemy  put  to  flight,  and  the  pass  cleared. 

They  crossed  the  country  of  the  Chalybes,  who  are  the 
most  valiant  ofall  the  barbarians  in  those  parts.  Whea 
they  killed  an  enemy,  they  cut  off  )4s  head,  and  off- 
ried  it  about  in  triumph,  sin^ng  and  dancii^.  They 
kept  themselves  close  shut  up  in  their  cities,  and  when 
the  army  m&rcbed,  fell  suddenly  upon  the  rear,  after 
jhaving  carried  every  thing;  of  value  in  the  country  into 
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places  of  safety.  After  twelve  or  fifteen  da3rs  march, 
they  arrived  at  a  very  high  mountaiii,  called  Tecqua, 
from  whence  they  descried,  the  sea.  The  first  who 
perceived  it,  raised  great  shouts  of  joy  fi>r  a  considera- 
ble tuDQe ;  which  made  Xenophon  imagine,  thatthe 
vanguard  was  attacked,  and  go  with  all  haste  to  support 
it.  As  he  a{^>roached  nearer,  the  cry  of  "the  sea  ! 
the  sea !''  was  heard  distincdy,  and  the  alarm 
changed  into  joy  and  gaie^ ;  and  when  they  came  to 
the  top,  nothing  was  heard  but  a  conftised  noise  of  the 
whole  army,  crying  out  together,  "  the  sea !  the  sea !" 
whilst  they  could  not  refirain  fit>m  tears,  nor  fit>m  em- 
bracing their  generals  and  officers.  And  then,  without 
waiting  for  orders,  they  heaped  up  apileof  st(»ies, 
and  erected  a  trophy  with  brd^en  bucklers  and  other 
arms. 

From  thence  they  advanced  to  the  mountains  of 
Colchis,  one  of  which  was  higher  than  the  rest,  and  of 
that  the  people  of  the  country  had  possessed  diem- 
sdves.  The  Greeks  drew  up  in  battle  atthe  bottom  of 
it  to  ascend,  for  the  access  was  not  impracticable. 
Xenophon  did  not  judge  it  firoptr  to  march  in  line  of 
battle,  but  by  files ;  because  the  soldiers  could  not 
keep  their  ranks,  from  the  inequali^  t>f  the  ground, 
that  in  some  places  was  ea^,  and  in  others  difficult  to 
climb,  which  might  discourage  them.  That  advice 
was  approved,  and  the  army  formed  according  to  it. 
The  heavy  armed  troops  amounted  to  eighty  files, 
each  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  men,  with  eigh- 
teen hundred  light  armed  soldiers,  divided  into  three 
bodies,  one  of  which  was  posted  on  the  right,  another 
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on  the  left,  and  a  third  in  the  centre.  After  having 
encouraged  his  troops,  by  representing  to  them  that 
this  was  the  last  obstacle  thejr  had  to  surmount,  and 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  the  army  began  to 
ascend  the  hill.  The  enemy  were  not  aUe  to  support 
their  charge,  anddbpersed.  They  passed  the  moun- 
tain, and  encamped  in  villages,  where  they  found 
provisions  in  abundance^ 

.  A  very  strai^  accident  happened  diere  to  the  army, 
which  put  them  into  great  consternation.  For  die 
soldiers,  finding  abundance  of  bee  hives  indiat  [rface, 
and  eating  the  honey,  they  were  taken  with  vident 
vomiting  and  fluxes,  attended  ynih  raving  fits ;  so  that 
'  those  who  were  least  ill,  seemed  like  drunken  men, 
and  the  rest,  either  ftiriously  mad,  or  dying.  The 
earth  was  strewed  with  their  bodies  as  after  a  defeat ; 
however,  nont  of  diem  died,  and  the  distemper  ceased 
die  next  day  about  the  same  hour  it  had  taken  them. 
The  third  or  fourth  day  the  soldiers  got  up,  but  in  the 
condition  pec^k  are  after  having  taken  a  vktmt  medi- 
cine. 

Two  dajrs  after,  the  army  arrived  near  Trcbisond,  a 
Greek  colony  of  Sinopians,  situated  upon  the  Euxine 
or  Black  sea,  in  die  province  of  Colchis.  Here  they 
lay  encamped  for  thirty  days,  and  acquitted  themselves 
of  the  vows  they  had  made  to  Jupiter,  Hercules,  and 
the  other  deides,  to  obtain  an  happy  return  into  tfaeff 
own  country.  They  also  celebrated  the  games  of  Ae 
horse  and  foot  races,  wresding,  boxing,  die  pancrad- 
um :  the  whole  attended  with  the  greatest  joy  and 
solemnity. 
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SECTION  VI. 

TBB  OEBBK8  ARR1TB  VPOV  THB8BA  COAiT  0FF08ITB  TO  BTSANTIVM. 
XBHOFHOV  J01l»  TBIMBBOV. 

After  having  ofiered  sacrifices  to  the  several 
divinities^  and  celebrated  the  games,  they  deliberated 
upon  the  proper  measures  for  their  return  into  Greece.^ 
They  concluded  upon  going  thi^er  by  sea,  and  for 
that  purpose  Chirisophus  offered togo  to  Anaxibius,  the 
admiral  of  Sparta,  who  was  his  friend,  to  obtain  ships 
of  him.  He  set  out  directly,  and  Xenophoa  regulat- 
ed the  order  it  was  necessary  to  observe,  and  the  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken  for  the  securiQr  of  the  camp,  pro- 
visions, and  forage*  He  believed  it  also  proper  to 
make  sure  of  some  vessels,  besides  those  that  were  ex- 
pected, and  made  some  expeditions  against  the  neigh- 
bouring people. 

As  Chirisophus  did  not  return  so  soon  as  was  expect- 
ed,  and  provisions  began  to  be  wanting,  it  was  resolv- 
ed to  proceed  by  land ;  because  there  w^s  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  ships  to  transport  the  whole  army, 
and  those  which  the  precaution  of  Xenophon  had  pro- 
cured, were  allotted  to  carry  the  women,  the  old 
and  sick  men,  with  all  the  unnecessary  baggage.  The 
army  continued  its  march,  and  lay  ten  days  at  Cera- 
sus,*  where  there  was  a  general  review  of  the  troops 
who  were  found  to  amount  to  eight  thousand  six  hun- 
dred men,  out  of  about  ten  thousand ;  the  rest  having 
died  in  the  retreat,  of  dieir  wounds,  fiitigues,  or  dis- 
eases. 

<Xeiiopb.LiiL 
•The city  of  CeriMifbeeaiDelaiiioiiitetlieclienytieeafWhkhLi^ 
cnUus  ftn t  brought  into  Italy^  «nd  which  from  thenoe  hafe  been  dis- 
persed aU  orer  the  wettem  worid. 
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In  die  small  time  die  Greeks  contimied  in  these 
parts,  several  divisions  arose  as  well  widi  the  iidiabit- 
ants  of  the  countty,  as  widi  some  of  the  c^kers,  who 
were  jealous  oi  Xenopbon's  authcm^,  and  endeavour, 
ed  to  render  him  odious  to  die  army:  but  his  wisdom 
and  moderation  put  a  stop  to  those  disonfers ;  having 
made  the  soldiers  senrible  that  their  safeQr  depended 
upon  preserving  union  and  a  good  understanding 
among  themselves,  and  obedience  to  their  generals. 

From  Cerasus  they  went  to  CotycHa,  which  is  not 
very  remote  firom  it.  They  there  deliberated  again 
upon  the  proper  measures  for  their  return.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  country  rqpresented  the  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  of  going  by  land,  from  the 
defiles  and  rivers  they  had  to  pass,  and  oflS^redto  sup- 
ply the  Greeks  with  ships.  This  seemed  the  best 
expedient,  and  the  army  embarked  acccMidiogly.  They 
arrived  the  next  day  at  Sinq)e,  a  city  of  Pajrfilagonia, 
and  a  colony  of  the  Milesians.  ChirisqJius  repaired 
thither  with  galleys,  but  without  mcxiey,  though 
the  troops  expected  to  receive  some.  He  assured 
them  that  the  army  should  be  paid,  as  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  the  Euxine  sea,  and  that  their  retreat  was 
universally  celebrated,  and  the  subject  of  the  discourse 
and  admiration  of  all  Greece. 

The  soldiers,  finding  themselves  near  enough  to 
Greece,  desired  to  make  some  booty  hefcxre  they 
firrived  there,  and  with  that  view  resolved  to  nominate 
a  general  with  full  authority,  whereas  till  then,  all 
affairs  were  determined  in  the  council  of  war  by  the 
plurality  of  voices.  They  cast  their  eyes  upcm  Xeno- 
phon,  and  caused  him  to  be  desired  to  accept  that  office. 
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He  was  not  insensible  of  the  honour  of  commanding  in 
chief ;  but  he  foresaw  the  consequences,  and  desired 
time  to  consider.  After  having  expressed  the  highest 
sense  of  gratitude  for  an  offer  so  much  to  his  honour, 
he  represented,  that,  to  avoid  jealousy  and  division,  the 
success  of  affiurs,  and  die  interest  of  the  army,  seemed 
to  require  that  they  should  choose  a  Lacedemonian 
for  their  general;  the  Spartan  state  at  that  time  actual* 
ly  ruling  Greece,  and,  in  consideration  of  that  choice, 
would  be  disposed  to  support  them.  This  reason  was 
not  relished,  and  they  objected  to  it,  that  they  were  far 
from  intending  a  servile  dependence  upon  Sparta,  or  to 
submit  to  regulate  their  enterprises  by  the  pleasure  or 
dislike  of  that  state  ;  and  pressed  him  again  to  accept 
the  command.  He  was  then  obliged  to  explain  him- 
self sincerely,  and  widiout  evasion ;  and  declared,  that 
having  consulted  the  gods  by  sacrifice,  upon  the  offer 
they  made  him,  that  they  had  mamfested  their  will  by 
evident  signs,  from  whence  it  ^>peared  that  they  did 
not  approve  their  choice.  It  was  surprising  to  see  the 
impres^on  which  the  sole  mention  of  the  gods  made 
upon  the  soldiers,  otherwise  very  warm  and  tenacious, 
and  who  besides  are  cominonly  little  afiected  with  the 
motives  of  reli^on.  Their  great  ardour  abated  imme- 
diately, and  without  making  any  reply,  they  proceeded 
to  elect  Chirisophus, though  a  Lacedemonian,  for  their 
generaL 

His  authority  was  of  no  long  continuance.  Discord, 
as  Xenq;)hon  had  foreseen,  arose  among  the  troq>s, 
who  were  angry  that  their  general  prevented  their 
plundering  the  Grecian  cities  by  which  they  passed. 
This  disturbance  was  principally  excited  by  the  Pelo- 
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ponnesiinsi  who  composed  one  half  of  die  army,  and 
could  not  see  Xenophon  an  Athenian  in  authoritj 
without  pain.  Different  measures  were  proposed ;  but 
nothing  being  concluded,  the  troops  divided  themselves 
into  three  bodies,  of  which  the  Achians,  and  Archaifi* 
ans,  that  is,  the  Peloponnesians,  were  the  prindpal, 
amounting  to  four  thousand  five  hundred  heavy  armed 
foot,  with  Lycon  and  Callimachus  for  their  generals. 
Chirisophus  commanded  another  party  of  about  <me 
thousand  four  hundred  men,  besides  seven  hundred 
light  armed  infimtry  •  Xenophon  had  die  third,  almost 
the  same  in  number,  of  which  three  hundred  were  light 
armed  soldiers,  with  about  fcHty  horse,  which  were  all 
the  cavalry  of  the  army.  The  first  having  obtained 
ships  from  the  people  of  Heradea,'  to  whom  they  sent 
to  deniand  them,  set  out  before  the  rest  to  make  some 
booty,  and  made  a  descent  in  a  port  of  Calpe.  Chi- 
risophus, who  was  sick,  marched  by  land ;  but  with- 
out quitting  the  coast.  Xenophon  landed  at  Heradea, 
and  entered  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

New  divisions  arose.  The  imprudence  d  the 
troops  and  their  leaders  had  involved  them  in  ill  meas« 
mres,  not  without  loss,  from  whence  the  address  of 
Xenophon  extricated  them  more  than  once.  Being  aD 
reunited  again,  after  various  success,  they  arrived  bjr 
land  at  Chrysopolis  in  Caledonia  facing  Byzantium, 
whither  they  repaired  some  days  after,  having  passed 
the  small  arm  of  the  sea  which  separates  the  two  con- 
tinents. They  were  upon  the  point  of  plundering  that 
rich  and  powerful  city,  to  revenge  a  fraud  and  injuiy 

'  AdtjrofPontus. 
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which  had  been  done  them,  and  firom  the  hope  of  en- 
riching themselves  once  for  all,  when  Xenophon  made 
all  possible  haste  thither.    He  admitted  the  justness 
of  their  revengCi  but  he  made  diem  sensiUe  of  the 
fisital  consequences  which  would  attend  it    ^*  After 
your  plundering  this  city,  and  destroying  the  Lacede- 
monians establi^ed  in  it,  you  will  be  deemed  die  mortal 
enemies  of  dieir  republic,  and  of  all  their  allies.  Athens^ 
my  country,  that  had  four  hundred  galle]rs  at  sea  and 
in  the  arsenab,  when  it  took  up  arms  against  them, 
great  sums  of  money  in  its  treasury,  a  revenue  of  one 
diousand  talents,  and  was  in  possesion  of  all  the  isles 
of  Greece,  and  of  many  cities  in  Europe  and  Asia,  of 
which  thb  was  one,  has  nevertheless  been  reduced  to 
yield  to  their  power,  and  submit  to  their  sway.    And 
do  you  hope,  who  are  but  a  handful  of  men,  mthout 
^nen4s,  provisions,  allies,  or  any  resource,   either 
from  Tissaphemes,  who  has  betrayed  you,  or  the  king 
of  Persia,  whom  you  have  attempted  to  dethrone  ;  can 
you  hope,  I  say,  in  such  a  condidon,  txf  make  head 
agiunst  the  Lacedemonians  ?  Let  us  demand  satisfoc* 
tion  from  the  By 2santines,  and  not  avenge  their  fault  by 
a  much  greater  of  our  own,  which  must  draw  upon  ud 
inevitable  ruin.''    He  was  believed,  and  the  aflhir  ac- 
commodated. 

*  From  thence  he  led  them  to  Salmydessa,  to  serve 
Seuthes  prince  of  Thrace,  who  had  before  solicited 
him  by  his  envoys  to  bring  troops  to  his  aid,  m  order 
to  his  reestablishment  in  his  father's  dominicms,  of 
which  his  enemies  had  deprived  him.  He  made 
Xenophon  great  promises  for  himself  and  his  troops ; 

t  Xenoph.l.vii. 
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but  when  he  had  done  him  the  service  he  wanted,  he 
was  so  far  from  keeping  his  word,  that  he  did  not  give 
them  the  pay  agreed  upon.  Xenc^bon  rejHtKiched 
him  exceedmgly  with  this  breach  of  faith ;  im^ting  his 
perfidy  to  his  minister  Heraclides,  who  thought  to  make 
his  court  to  his  master,  by  saving  him  a  sum  of  money 
at  the  expense  of  justice,  £uth,  and  honesty  ;  qualities 
which  ought  to  be  dearer  than  all  others  to  a  jxince,  as 
tl^y  contribute  tlie  most  to  his  reputation,  as  well  as 
to  the  success  of  affiurs,  and  the  security  of  a  state. 
But  that  treacherous  minister,  who  lodged  upon  honour, 
probi^,  and  justice,  as  mere  chimeras,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  real  but  the  possession  of  much  mcmey, 
had  no  thoughts,  in  consequence,  but  of  enriching  him- 
self by  any  means  whatsoever,  and  robbed  his  master 
first  with  impuniQr,  and  all  his  subjects  along  with  him. 
"  However,"  continued  Xenophon, "  every  wise  man, 
eq>ecially  in  authoriQr  and  conmiand,  ought  to  regard 
justice,  probity,  and  the  faith  of  engagements,  as  the 
most  preciohs  treasure  he  can  possess;  and  as  an 
assured  resource,  and  an  infallU>le  support  in  all  the 
events  that  ca^  happen.'^  Heraclides  was  the  vaorc 
in  the  wrong  for  actmg  in  this  manner  with  regard  to 
the  troops,  as  he  was  a  native  of  Greece,  ami  not  a 
Thracian ;  but  avarice  had  extinguished  all  sense  of 
honour  in  him. 

Whilst  the  dispute  between  Seuthes  and  Xenophon 
was  warmest,  Charminus  and  Polynices  arrived,  as 
ambassadors  from  Lacedemon,  and  brought  advice, 
that  the  republic  had  declared  war  agamst  Tissa- 
phemes  and  Phamabasus ;  that  Thimbron  had  already 
embarked  with  the  troops,  and  promised  a  daric  a 
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month  to  every  soldier,  two  to  each  officer,  and  four  to 
die  cdonds,  who  should  engage  in  the  service.  Xeno- 
phon  accepted  the  offer,  and  having  obtunedfrom  Seu-* 
dies,  by  the  mediation  of  the  ambassadors,  part  of  the 
pay  due  to  him,  ht  went  by  sea  to  Lampsacua  with  the 
army,  which  amounted  at  that  time  to  almosi  six  tfaou<* 
sand  men.  From  thence  he  advanced  to  Pergamus,  a 
city  in  the  province  of  Troas.  HavingmetnearParthe* 
nia,  where  ended  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks,  a  gfeat 
nobleman  returning  into  Persia,  he  took  him,  his  wife, 
and  children,  with  all  his  equipage,  and  by  timt  means 
found  himself  in  a  condition  to  bestow  great  liberties 
among  the  soldiers,  and  to  make  them  a  satisfectory 
amends  for  all  the  losses  diey  had  sustained.  Thim- 
bron  at  length  arrived,  who  took  upon  him  the  com* 
mand  of  the  troops,  and  having  joined  them  with  hid 
own,  marched  against  Tissaphemes  and  Phamabasus. 
''  ^  Such  was  the  event  of  Cyrus's  expedition.  Xen- 
ophon  reckons  from  the  first  setting  out  (^that  prince's 
army  from  the  city  of  Ephesus  to  their  arrival,  where 
the  battle  was  fought,  five  hundred  and  thirty  parasan-* 
gas  or  leagues,  and  ninety  three  days  march  ;^  and  in 
their  return  from  the  place  of  battle  to  Cotyora,  a  city 
upon  the  coast  of  the  Euxme  or  Black  sea,  six  hun^ 
dred  and  twenty  parasangas  or  leagues,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  march ;  and  adding  both  together,  ht 
says,  the  way,  going  and  coming,  was  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty  five  parasangas  ^  or  leagues;^  md  two  hundred 

^  Xenoph.  de  Exped.  Cyr.  1.  u.  p.  376.  >  Ibid.  1  iii.  p.  355. 

k  I  ftdd  fivei  which  are  Ith  out  in  the  text*  to  nuke  the  touj  agrdi, 
with  the  two  ptrtt. 

1  Xenoph.  de  Exped.  Qyt.  1.  ?fi.  p.  437. 
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m^SJ^tmisfumvaii  «d  th^t  the  wbofetkMti» 
aMQTCDok  topccfarm  that  joiiriicy»  jnchidigg  Ac  d^ 
of  fwt^  fruB  fif  era  fBOOtbs* 

fcappcars  by  thia  €>kttlaiw«i»  that  the  amy  of  Cyrus 
aMr<4)e4  dattyt  one  day  witfa  aaother,  almost  six  pan^ 
aaagts*  or  leagues  in  going,  and  on^  five  iu  their 
aetunw  It  %va8  oatura^  that  Cyrus,  who  desired  to 
surprise  his.brothor,  should  use  iiU  |)ossihle  diligeooe 
fcrihat  pm^pwf » 

This  repeat  of  ihe  ten  thousand  Greeks  has  always 
passed  asEm^gst  the  judges  in  the  art  of  war^  as  I  have 
olrea^y  observed,  for  a.perjbct  model  in  its  kind,  and 
never  kmi  a  paiaUeL  Indeed  no  enterprise  could  be 
fimaed  with  more  valw  and  bravery,  nor  conducted 
with  more  pradeace,  near  executed  with  laore  success : 
^  thousand  meo»  Ave  or  six  hundred  Jeagues  £rom 
their  own  country,  who  had  lost  their  generals  aid  best 
oflicers,  and  find  theasetves  in  the  heart  of  the  encimr's 
TBst  empire,  undertake^  in  the  sight  of  a  victorious  and 
mimerouB  army,  witfa  the  kmg^  at  the  l^ad  of  them,  to 
rptire  throu^  tbe  seat  <^  his  an|Hre,and  io  a  maimer 
torn  the  gates  oi  hi^  foiao^  and  to  trav)^*se  a  vsESt 

«  The  parasang^  is  a  measure  of  the  ways  peculiar  to  the  Persians,  and 
eonsists  oftbree  sudia.  T^  audom  is  the  wiqe  with  Hw  Ofeekft  mA 
pontama.  «ecordiiif  to  the  most  seceived  opinion,  135  geometrical  paces  s 
30  of  whicli  in  consequence  are  required  to  the  common  FreBek  lea^M. 
JUid  tins  has  been  tiijr  rak  IntlMrlOi  «rc«i4iiv  toiKfaM 
t  league  ami  a  half. 

I  observe  bere  a  great  difficulty,  fo  this  calcTdatioR  we  find  the  ordl- 
imrr  dart  niaiiebeaorCyr«a»  with  an  attoy  of  moce  tiia»  lOO^SOO  men, 
would  have  been,  one  daj  with  another,  nine  leagues,  during  so  long 
a  time  ;  which,  according  to  the  jxi4ges  lA  military  affairs,  i«  absolutely 
impossible.  This  is  what  has  deUnalned  me  to  compute  the  parasaagn 
at  no* more  than  a  league.  Severd  authors  have  remarlced,  and  indeed  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  stadium,  and  all  the  other  meamres  of  ways 
of  the  ancienu,  hiMro  difiered  widnly  aococdiog  to  times  and  pUces,  at 
they  still  do  amongst  us. 
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eiteM  ofufiltnowtv  eountrie^  almost  0  4t  trnAs  against 
tfimi,  wkbcMit fceif^ dismayed  bf  tbe  prwp^tctthe 
hammenMe  obstacles  and  dmgievs,  fowhkti<tkey  were 
eirerjr  mofMnt  exposed  ;pt69eaof mate,  offtioimtafaiK 
and  defitea ;  open  artta<^  $  secret  ambus^adies  froM 
the  people  upon  their  route ;  famine,  almost  Inevitabte 
in  vast  and  desert  regions ;  and  above  all,  the  treach- 
ery they  had  to  fear  from  the  troops,  who  seemed  to 
be  employed  in  escorting  them,  but  in  reality  had  or- 
ders to  destroy  them.  For  Arta;xerxe6»  who  was  sen- 
sible how  much  the  retrnn  of  those  Greeks  into  their 
coantry  would  cover  him  with  disgrace,  and  decry  the 
majesty  of  the  empire  m  the  sense  of  all  nations,  had 
left  nothkig  undone  to  prevent  it ;  and  he  desired  theif 
destrucdon,  says  Plutaroh,  more  pas»ofiatelf ,  thw  to 
conquer  Cyrus  himself,  or  to  preserve  the  sovereigiitf 
of  Ms  estates*  Those  ten  thoussmd  men,  however, 
aotirtchstan^ng  so  many  obstacles,  carried  their  pomt^ 
and  tfrived,  thMBgh  a  thousand  dangers,  vIetorioM 
and  trkmphant  in  their  own  country.  *  Anthony  loi^ 
after^  wtien  pursued  by  the  Puthians  ahnoat  in  die 
flame  GOttntry,'fln^ng  hnnsetf  hi  Vkn  danger^  cried  out 
In  admiration  of  their  invinc^le  valor,  ^  Ob  the  retreat 
afthe«tnti»ottsand!'^ 

And  it  Was  the  good  sucoessrof  thia  fenmua  retveat^ 
wUcb  tltd  t^  people  c^Ckeeee  with  contempt  for 
Aitaxerxes,  by  demonstrathig  lo  them,  ttialt  gdd,  sihrei^ 
luxury,  voluptuousness,  and  a  mmierdua  senigtto  oif 
women,  were  the  sole  metit  of  t^  grand  monai^h ; 
but  that,  as  to  the  rest,  fci^  opulence,  mi  all  Ivte 
boasted  power  were  only  pride  and  vam  obtentaCkati 

•  Plut.  in  Anto.  p.  937.  O  /<v^io«. 
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It  WM  ihk  pr^liMKcey  more  umvenal  iimn  cwtrkk 
Greeoe  after  this  carielmsd  expedkni^  that  gave 
birth  to  those  bold  enterprises  of  the  Gied^  of  wluch 
we  shall  soon  treat,  that  madeb  Artaxerzes  tremble 
itp&a  his  throne,  and  brought  the  Persitfi  enqiire 
to  the  very  brink  of  dcstructioii. 


SECTION  VII. 

COirtB^VBNCBS   or     OrrnVt*!     death.      PAEYSATIt's  CRUBLTT.     STA- 
TtBA    yOUONBD. 

I  RBTvaK  to  what  passed  after  the  batde  otOmaxa 
in  the  court  of  Artaxenes."^  As  he  betieved  that  he 
kiikd  Cynis  with  his  own  hand,  and  lodged  upon  that 
tction  a&the  most  glorious  of  his  life,  he  deaiied  diat 
all  the  world  should  think  the  same ;  and  it  was  wound- 
ing him  in  the  most  tender  part,  to  dispute  that  honour,, 
or  endeavour  to  divide  it,  with  him.  The  Cariaa 
^soldier,  whom  we  mentioned  befoitt  not  comented 
with  the  gpeat  presents  the  ki>ig  had  made  him  upon  a 
diibetit  ptetest,  perpetually  dechred  to  all  that  woold 
hmr  him,  tint  none  hut  himsdf  had  kiHed  Cyrus,  and 
that  the  king  did  him  great  injustice  in  depriving  him 
oT  the  gkxry  due  to  hinw  The  prince,  upon  bemg 
informed  of  that  insoleoce,conceived  a  jeakmsy:  equally 
)lase  aitd  cruel,  sod  had  the  weakness  to  cause  him  to 
4)e  5lelivered  to  ParyiSatis,  who  had  sworn  the  destruc* 
tioa  of  aU  those  who.  had  any  share  in  the  death  of  her 
jteti.  .  AJWnated  by  her  A>afbarous  revenge,  she  com* 
jnai^dk4  t)^^  f^cq^tioners  to  tafc^  tbftt.  unfortunate 
wretch,  and  to  make  him  suffer  the  mo  A  exquisite 

•  Plut  in.  ArUK.p.  1018— lOSI. 
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tirtwes  dw^  ttadays ;  then,  aft^  tliey  hQdjtorp  out 
^  eyt6»  to  pour  mditied  tHii»iato  bis  ears^  till  he. 
ctx|)»red  in  ijfai  cruel  misery ;  wluch  was  accordingly 
executed. 

Mithridales  also»  having  boasted  in  an  entertain- 
Hient  where  he  had  heated  his  brain  with  v/ine,  that  it 
was  he  gave  Cyrus  his  mortal  Mround,  paid  very 
4ear  fur  t^t  sottish  and  imprudent;  vanit][.  He  was 
cotKiemned  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  the  troughs, 
one  of  die  most  cruel  that  was  ever  invented,  and  after 
having  languished  in  torment  during  seventeen  days, 
died  at  last  slowly  in  exquisite  misery. 

There  only  remained,  for  the  final  executicm  of  her 
project,  and  fidly  to  satiate  her  vengeance,  the  punish- 
xo/ent  of  the  king's  eunuch  Mesabatcs,  who  by  his 
master's  order  had  cut  off  the  head  and  hand  of  Cyrus« 
But  as  there  was  nothing  to  take  hold  of  in  his  conduct, 
Parysatis  laid  this  snare  for  him.  .  She  was  a  woman 
of  great  address,  had  abundance  of  wit,  and  excelled 
in  play if%  at  a  certain  game  with  dice.  After  the  war, 
she  had  been  reconciled  with  the  king,  played  often 
with  him,  was  of  all  his  parties,  had  an  unbounded 
complaisance  for  him,  and  far  from  contradicting  him 
in  ai^  thing,  prevented  hb  desires,  did  not  blush  at 
iodulgmg  his  passions,  and  even  at  supplying  him 
with  the  means  of  gratifying  them.  But  she  took  a 
special  care  never  to  lose  sight  of  him,  and  to  leavft 
Statira  as  little  alone  with  him  as  she  could,  desiring 
to  gaiii  an  absolute  ascendant  over  her  son. 

One  day  seeing  the  king  entirely  unemployed,  and 
with  no  thoughts  but  of  diverting  himself,  she  prppos* 
ed  playing  at  dice  with  him  for  one  thousand  darics,^ 

p  The  dAric  WW  worth  ten  Uyre ». 
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to  whieb  he  readay  ooiiaeMed  She  BOflMd  him  lo  wi^ 
and  ptid  down  the  moiiey*  But  lActiog  tagKt  aatf 
TexMion,  she  pressed  htrntobegmi^m,  anitopky  mA 
her  for  an  eunuch.  Thekii^,irfiosu^clediioihiDg^ 
oompUed,  and  diqr  agreed  toexccpt  fire  of  the  fiiToiir- 
ke  eunuchs  on  each  side,  that  the  winner  dioidd  lake 
thebr  choloe  out  of  the  rest,  and  the  loser  be  bound  to 
deliver  him.  Having  made  these  eondidons,  thqr  sat 
down  to  play.  The  queen  was  lA  attonlion  to  the 
game,  and  made  use  of  aM  her  aktt  md  address  in  k ; 
besides  which  the  dice  favoured  her.  She  won,  and 
chose  Mesabates,  for  he  was  not  one  of  the  exoepfeed. 
As  soon  as  she  had  got  him  into  her  hands,  before  die 
king  could  have  the  least  suspicion  of  the  revenge  she 
meditated,  she  delivered  him  to  the  exeeutipners,  Jknd 
commanded  them  to  flea  him  alive,  to  lay  him  after- 
wards upon  diree  cross  bars,^  and  to  stretch  his  skin  at 
1argei)efbre  his  ejres  upon  two  stakes  prepared  for  tiial 
purpose ;  which  was  performed  accordkigty.  When 
the  king  knew  this,  he  was  very  sorry  lor  it,  and  violent- 
ly angry  with  his  mother.  But  widioot  giving  hersetf 
any  further  trouble  about  it,  she  tcM  him  widi  a  smile, 
and  in  a  jesting  way, "  Really,  you  are  a  great  loser, 
and  must  be  highly  in  the  right,  to  be  so  much  out  of 
humour  for  a  decrepit  wretch  of  an  eunuch,  when  I, 
who  lost  one  thousand  good  darics,  and  paid  them 
down  upon  the  spot,  do  not  say  a  word,  and  am*  satis- 
fied." 

All  these  cruelties  seem  to  have  been  only  essays 
and  preparations  for  a  greater  crime  Parysatis  med- 
iated.   She  had  retained  at  heart  a  violent  hatred  for 
queen  Statn^,  which  she  had  suffered  to  escape  fae^ 
9  PLourch  eiphlns  this  oIiconutMioe  no  fitftber. 
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WfMknmf^cmaiMB.  SbepeivMm^piaiiily,  that  her 
«edit  fvsth  the  kiag  her  sob,  vms  oq^  the  ^flEsct  of  his 
jMfpeet  and  oonsideration  for  her  as  bis  mother; 
wfaetcfts  tiiat  ilcM'  Statim  wasibunded  in  feve  and  coofi* 
descev^  best  security  of  credH  with  him.  Of  what 
isBDtxbe  ^salouajF  of  an  ambitious  woman  capable! 
llhb  Kssfared  to  rid  herself^  whatever  it  coat  her^  of  ao 
forsrwdahlp.  a  riaraL 

For  the  moie  certatn  attainnieftt  of  her  ends^  she 
fisigaedawoostoiliationwith  her  daughter  in  tow,  and 
tfetflied  her  with  aH  the  exterior  marics  of  «ncere  frieod^ 
Mf  aadiesl  confidence.  The  two  queew  appearing 
dierefive  to  haire  forgot  their  fiormer  suspiciicms  sod 
diftsrooees,  Itwd  well  togeth^*  saw  one  another  as 
bef(»^i  and  ate  at  fsach  other's  qNutments.  But  m 
both  of  them  knew  how  much  the  friendships  and 
caresses  of  the  court  were  to  be  relied  upon,  especially 
amongst  the  women,  tfaey  were  neither  of  them  de- 
ceived in  the  other  ;  and  the  same  fears  always  sub- 
sisting, diey  kept  upon  their  guard,  and  ne?er  ate  but 
of  the  same  <fidie8  and  pieces*  Could  (»ie  believe  it 
possible  to  deceive  soaltentiveand  cautious  a  vigilance? 
Parysatis  one  day,  when  her  daughter  in  law  was  at 
table  with  her,  took  en  extremely  exquisite  bird,  that 
had  been  served  up^  cut  it  in  two  parts,  g^ve  one 
batf  to  Statira,  and  ate  the  other  hwself.  Statira  soon 
after  was  seized  with  sharp  pains,  and  having  quitted 
the  table,  died  in  the  moat  horrible  convulsions,  not 
.  widKMit  inspiring  the  king  with  the  most  vident  sus- 
picions of  his  mother,  of  whose  cruelty,  and  implacable 
and  revengeful  spirit,  he  was  sufficiently  sensible 
before.    He  made  the  strictest  inquiry  into  the  crime. 
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An  Itts  mother's  officers  and  ^mestics  were  seized  aol 
put  to  the  question ;  when  Gyfris,  one  of  Parysatisli 
women  and  confidents,  confessed  die  whole.  She  had 
caused  one  side  of  a  knife  to  be  rubbed  with  pdsoi^so 
that  Parysatis,  having  cut  the  bird  in  two,  put  the 
aound  part  into  her  own  mouth  direedy,  and  gmve  Sta- 
lira  theother  that  was  poisonied.  Qygis,  was  put  to 
death  after  the  numner  the  Persians  puakfaed  poiaooersy 
which  is  dius:  they  lay  their  heads  upon  a  great  and 
very  broad  stone,  and  beat  upon  it  with  anodier  tiD 
they  are  entirely  crushed,  and  have  no  remains  of  tlieir 
former  figuve.  As  for  Parysatis,  the  king  contenled 
IttMself  with  confiniag  her  to  Babylon,  where  she  de- 
matuled  to  retire,  and  ttrid  her,  that  he  would  never  set 
his  foot  Within  H  wImIc  she  was  there.   . 


CHAPTER  lU. 

JL  H£  principal  contents  of  this  chapter  are,  the  en- 
terprises of  the  Lacedemonians  in  Asia  MincM*,  their 
defeat  at  Cnidos,  the  reestablisbment  of  the  walls  and 
power  of  Athens,  the  famous  peace  of  Antalcides, 
prescribed  the  Greeks  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  the 
wars  of  that  prince  agakist  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus, 
md  the  Caducians.  The  persons  who  are  most  con- 
^icuous  in  this  interval,  are  Lysander  and  Agcsilaus 
on  the  side  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  Conon  on  that 
of  the  Athenians. 
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SECTION   I. 

GAKCXAiar  CITIES  OF  lOfiTXA   IMPLORE   AXO   07   THE   LLOZtZUOVlkTtU 
AGESXtAVa  ELEOTED   KUtO.      Bit   EHAEACTBE. 

Th£  cities^of  Ionia/  that  had  taken  part  with  Cyra8« 
apprehending  the  resentment  of  Tissaphernes,  had 
applied  to  the  Lacedemonians^  as  the  deliverers  of 
Greeoe,  for  their  support  in  the  possession  of  the 
liberty  they  enjoyed,  and  to  prevent  their  country  from 
being  ravaged.  We  have  akeady  said  that  Thimbroa 
was  sent  thither,  to  whose  troops  Xenophon  had  join- 
"  ed  his,  after  their  return  firom  Persia.'  Thimbron  w^ 
soon  readied  upon  some  dbccmtenti  and  had  for  his 
successor  Dercyllidas,  sumamed  Sisyphus^  fromhis^ 
industry  m  finding  resources,  and  his  capacity  in 
inventing  machines  of  war.  He  took  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  army  at  Ephesus.  When  he 
arrived  there,  he  was  apprized  that  there  was  a 
difference  between  the  two  satraps  who  commanded  in 
the  country. 

The  provinces  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  of  which, 
several,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  empire, 
required  too  much  application  to  be  governed  imme« 
diately  by  the  prince,  were  confided  to  the  care  of  the 
great  lords,  commonly  called  sat3*aps.  They  had 
each  of  them  in  their  government  an  almost  sovereign 
authority,  and  were,  properly  speaking,  not  unlike  the 
viceroys  we  see  in  our  days  in  some  neighbouring 
states.     They  were  supplied  with  a  number  of  troops 

'  Xenoph.  Hist  Graec.  1.  iii.  p.  479—487. 
»  A.M.  3605.    Ant  J.  C.  399. 

VOL.  3.  74 
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sufficient  for  the  defence  of  Ac  coontiy.  They 
appointed  all  officers,  disposed  of  the  goveramentB  of 
cities,  and  were  charged  with  levying  and  remkidng 
the  tributes  to  the  prince.  They  had  power  to  ruse 
troops,  to  treat  with  neighbouring  states,  and  even 
vrith  the  generals  of  the  enemy ;  in  a  word,  to  do  every 
thing  necessary  to  the  good  order  and  tnuupiUlicy  of 
their  governments.  They  were  independent  of  one 
another ;  and  though  they  served  the  same  master, 
and  it  was  their  duty  to  concur  to  the  same  ends,  nev* 
ertheless,  each  being  more  afiected  with  the  paiidcular 
advantage  of  his  own  province,  than  the  general  good 
of  the  emph-e,  they  often  differed  among  themsrives, 
formed  opposite  designs,  refused  aid  to  their  coHeagnet 
in  necessity,  and  sometimes  even  acted  entirely  agaael 
them.  The  remoteness  of  the  court,  and  the  abseoct 
^  of  the  prince,  gave  room  for  these  dissentions ;  and 
perhaps  a  secret  poHcy  contributed  to  keep  them  up, 
to  elude  or  prevent  conspiracies,  which  too  good  tti 
understanding  amongst  the  governors  might  have 
excited. 

Dercyllidas  having  heard,  therefore,  thatTissapher- 
nes,  and  Pharnabasus  were  at  variance,  made  a  trooe 
with  the  former,  that  he  might  not  have  Aem  boft 
upon  his  hands  at  the  same  time,  entered  Phamaba- 
sus*s  province,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Eolia* 

Zenis,  the  Dardanian,  had  governed  that  province, 
under  the  satrap's  authority  ;  and  as  after  his  death  it 
was  to  have  been  given  to  anolber.  Mania,  bis  widow, 
went  to  niamabasus  with  troops  and  presents,  and 
told  him,  that  having  been  the  wife  of  a  man  who  had 
rendered  him  great  services,  she  desired  him  not  to 
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dflprfare  her  of  her  hu^bftml's  itward ;  that  she  would 
aerve  him  with  the  same  zeal  and  fidelity  ;  and  that,  if 
she  fiiikd  in  either,  he  was  alwap  at  liberty  to  take 
her  goveroment  from  her.  She  was  continued  in  it 
by  this  means,  and  acquitted  herself  mth  all  die  judg« 
ment  and  ability  that  could  have  been  expected  from 
the  most  consummate  person  in  the  arts  of  ruling. 
To  the  ordinary  tributes  which  her  husband  had  paidi 
die  added  presepts  of  an  extnondinary  magnificence  $ 
and  when  Pharnaba^is  came  into  her  province  she 
entertained  him  more  splendidly  than  any  of  the  other 
governors.  She  was  not  contented  with  the  conser- 
vation of  the  cities  committed  to  her  care  ;  she  made 
new  cofi^Ksts^  and  took  Lanssa,  Amaxita,  and 
Cokxuu* 

Hence  we  may  observe,  that  prudence,  gted  sense^ 
and  courage,  are  of  all  sexes.  She  was  presentin  all 
eaq>editions  in  a  chariot ;  and,  in  person,  decreed  re- 
wards and  puni^ments.  None  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces  had  a  finer  army  than  t^r's,  in  which  she 
had  a  great  number  of  Greek  soldiers  in  her  pay. 
She  even  attended  Phamabasus  in  all  his  emerprises^ 
and  was  of  no  conunon  support  to  him  ;  so  that  the 
satrap,  who  knew  all  the  value  of  so  extraordinary  a 
merit,  did  more  honour  to  this  lady  than  to  all  the 
other  governors.  He  even  admitted  her  into  his  coun- 
cil, and  treated  her  with  such  a  diatindton  as  might 
have  excited  jealou^,  if  the  modesty  andaffiibiUty  of 
that  lady  had  not  prevented  bad  effects,  by  throwing,  in 
a  manner,  a  veil  over  all  her  perfections,  which  softened 

« From  the  Lydtaos  and  Pitidiant. 
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tiiefa*  lustre^  ind  let  tfaemoidy  appear  to  be  die  ob- 
jects of  admiratioiu 

She  haid  no  eneimes  bat  in  ber  own  family.  Midias, 
ker  60Q  in  law,  stung  with  the  repro«:h  of  suffennga 
woman  to  command  in  his  [Hace,  and  abusing  the 
entire  ccmfldence  sbe  reposed  in  him,  which  gaye  lum 
access  to  her  at  all  times,  strangled  her  with  her  son. 
After  her  death  he  seized  two  fortresses,  wherein  she 
had  secured  her  treasures ;  the  other  cities  dechoed 
agaiim  him.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  firuitsof  his 
erime.  DercjrUidas  happily  arrived  at  this  juncture. 
All  the  fortresses  of  Eolia,  either  voluntarily  <x*  by 
force,  surrendered  to  him,  and  Midias  was  deprived  of 
the  possesions  he  had  so  unjustfy  acquired.  The 
Lacedemonian  general  having  granled  Phamabasus  a 
truce,  took  up  his  winter  quarters  at  Bithynia,  tp  av<^ 
being  chargeable  to  his  allies. 

""  Tiie  next  year,  being  continued  in  the  command, 
he  m»x:hed  into  Thrace,  and  arrived  at  the  Cbersooe- 
BUS.  He  knew  tl^t  the  deputies  of  the  country  had 
been  at  Sparta  to  represent  the  necessity  oi  fortifymg 
tiie  isthmus  with  a  good  uroll,  against  the  frequent 
incursions  of  die  barbarians,  which  prevented  the 
eultivation  ci  their  lands.  Having  measured  die 
apace,  which  is  more  than  a  league  in  breadth,  he 
dfaiuibuted  the  work  among  the  soldiers,  and  t|ie  wall 
was  finished  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year*  Within 
this  space  were  enck>sed  eleven  cities,  several  ports,  a 
ffreat  number  of  arable  lands,-  and.  plantations,  with 
pasture  of  all  kinds.      The  work  being  finished,  be 

•A.M.  5606.    Ant  J.  C.  398.    Xcnoph.  p.  467,  488. 
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returned  into  Ada,  after  having  reviewed  the  cities,  and 
found  them  all  in  good  condition. 

""  Conon  the  Athenian,  after  losing  the  batUe  of 
Egospotamos,  having  condemned  himadf  to  a  volun- 
tary banishment,  continued  in  the  ide  of  Cyprus  with 
king  Evagoras,  not  only  for  the  safety  o(  his  person, 
but  in  expectation  of  a  change  in  a&irs ;  like  one, 
says  Plutarch,  wha;,waitd  the  return  of  the  tide  before 
he  embarks.  He  had  alwa3rs  in  view  the  reesUblish- 
ment  of  the  Athenian  power,  to  which  his  ddeat  had 
given  a  mortal  wound  ;  and,  full  of  fideli^  and  zeal 
for  his  country,  though  little  favound^  to  him,  per- 
petually meditated  the  means  to  raise  it  fiom  its  ruins, 
and  restore  it  to  its  anciem  splendoa 

This  Athenian  general,  knowing  the  success  of  his 
views  had  occasion  for  a  powerful  support,  wrote  to 
Artaxerxes  to  explain  his  projecis  to  him,  and  ordered 
the  person  who  carried  his  letter,  to  apply  himself  to 
Ctesias,  who  wouki  give  it  to  the  king.  It  was  accord- 
ingly delivered  to  that  physician,  who,  it  is  sud, 
though  he  did  not  approve  the  contents  of  it,  added  to 
.what  Conon  had  wrote,  ^'  diat  he  desired  the  king 
would  send  Ctedas  to  him,  being  a  person  very  Capa- 
ble of  his  service,  especially  in  maritime  a&irs/' 
"^  Phamabasus,  in  concert  with  Conon,  was  gone  to 
couit  to  complain  against  the  conduct  of  Tissaphemes, 
as  too  much  in  favourof  the  Lacedemonians.  Upon 
the  warm  instances  of  Phamabasus,  the  king  ordered 
live  hundred  talents  «  to  be  paid  him  for  the  equip* 
mentofa  fleet,  with  instructions  to  give  Conon  the 

▼  Plot  in  AiUz.  p.  1031.  «  Diod.  I  xW.  p.  367.    lustin.  I.  n.  c.l^ 

'  500»000  crowns,  or  about  112,0001.  sterlini^. 
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WMMMiid  of  it.  He  Beat  CtaBiaa  uHd  Giteoe»  wlio^ 
after  having  visited  Ciudos,  his  native  ooraCryy  went 
toSfMrta. 

^  This  Ctesiaa  was  at  first  in  ^  servke  of  C3rnis» 
wfaom  he  had  fisUowed  in  his  expeditioD.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  in  which  Cj^us  wa&kiUcd» 
asd  was  made  use  of  todresstlie  wovads  Artaacr* 
xw  hsd  reoetvedy  of  wfaidi  he  acqmtted  fainsadf  so 
wdltthat  the  king  retained  him  in  his  service,  mad 
ttuide  him  his  first  physieiuw  Be  passed  eeveral 
jrcars  m  his  service  in  that  qiudiqr«  Whilst  he  wan 
tlKN,  tlie  Gred^npon  aUdieir  oocasioitt  at  the  coorty 
applied  theaiaelvcs  to  him ;  as  Cooon  dU  on  dfis. 
Hb  long  residence  m  Perni,  and  at  the  courti  had 
given  him  the  neoesaary  time  and  means  ibr  hasinfiDr^ 
matkm  in  the  hiiiorjr  of  the  country,  wfaieh  ht  wrote 
in  twenty  three  books.  The  first  contained  the  histcay 
of  the  Assyrisnaand  Babylonians  firom  Ninos  and  Se- 
miramis  down  to  Cyrus*  The  other  seventeen  treated  of 
tlie  Persian  affiurs  from  the  beginning  of  Cynis^  r^igo 
to  the  third  year  of  the  ninety  fifth  CNjmiHi^  whldi 
agrees  with  the  three  hmidred  and  ninety  eighth  befidre 
Jesus  Christ.  He  wrote  also  an  history  oi  India. 
Photius  has  given  us  several  extracts  of  both  these 
histories,  which  are  all  that  remain  of  Ctesias.  He 
often  contradicts  Herod<mis,  and  diflers  somepmes 
also  from  X^Kiphmi.  He  was  in  no  great  estimation 
with  the  ancioits,  who  speak  of  him  as  of  a  v&y  vain 
man,  whc^  veraci^  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  who 

7  Stnb.  I.  ziv.  p.  656.    Phtt.  ID  AHax.  p.  1014— lOir— lOSO.    Dbd.  1. 
lir.  p.  ^2.    Arbt  de  hist  anim.  1.  viti.  c.  2&    FboU  Co^  Ixti. 
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has  faiaerted  fkbles,  and  sometimes  even  lies,  in  hk 
Iiislory. 

s  Tlssaphernes  and  Phamabasus,  though  secret)^ 
eadi  odier's  enemies,  had  upon  the  king's  orders  unit- 
ed  their  troops,  to  oppose  tfie  enterprises  of  Dercytt- 
das,  who  had  marched  into  Caria*  They  had  reduced 
lum  to  post  himself  s6  disadvantageoasly,  that  he  must 
inevitably  have  perished,  had  they  charged  him  hn^ 
mediately,  without  giving  him  time  to  look  about 
him.  Phamabasus  was  of  diis  opinion  :  but  Tissa^ 
phemes,  apprehemfing  the  valor  of  the  Greeks,  who 
had  been  of  Cyrus's  army,  which  he  had  experienoed, 
and  to  whom  he  conceived  all  others  resembled,  pro« 
posed  an  interview,  which  was  accepted.  Derqrllidaa 
havkig  demanded,  that  the  GredaB  cities  should  con* 
tinue  free,  and  Tissaphemes,  that  the  army  and  gen* 
erals  of  Lacedemon  should  retire :  tiiey  made  a  truce, 
till  the  answers  of  their  respective  masters  couM  be 
known. 

*  Whilst  these  things  passed  in  Asia,  the  Lacede- 
monians resolved  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  ElHs,  who,  not  content  with  having  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  their  enemies  in  the  Pdopomie^ 
siai)  war,  prevented  dieir  disputing  die  prizes  in  die 
Olympic  games.  Upon  pretence  of  the  non  payment 
ofadne  l^  Sparta,  they  had  insulted  their  ddsens 
during  the  games,  and  hindered  Agis  from  sacrificing 
in  die  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  That  kmg  was 
charged  with  this  expedition,  which  did  notf  terminate 

•  A.  M.  360r.    Ani.  J.  C.  39r.    Xenopb.  Hitt  Gnec  I  iil.  p.  4891 490. 
Diod.L  sir.  p.  36r. 

^Md.  p.  393. 
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\  tin  tbe  third  yesf  after.  He  could  have  taken  their 
•  c^  Olympia,  which  had  no  works  but  conlenled 
hamaelf  with  plundering  the  suburbs,  and  the  places 
for  the  exercises,  which  were  voy  fine.  Theyde- 
oanded  peace,  which  was  granted,  and  were  suffiered 
to  retain  the  superintendency  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
CHympius,  to  which  they  had  not  much  right,  but 
were  more  worthy  of  that  honour  than  those  who  dis- 
puied  it  with  them. 

^  Agis  in  bis  return  Ml  sick,  and  died  upon  arriving 
at  Sparta.  Ahnost  divine  honours  were  paid  to  his 
memcHy  ;  and,  after  the  expiration  of  some  days,  ac- 
cording to  cij^tom^  Leotycbides  and  Age^laus,  the 
one  s(Hi,  and  the  other  brother  of  the  deceased,  dis- 
puted the  crown.  The  latter  mmntamed,  ^t  his 
competitor  was  not.  the  son  of  ^^;is;  andwpported 
las  assertion  by  the  c<H)fession  of  the  queen  herself, 
who  knew  best,  and  who  had  often,  as  well  as  her 
husband,  acknowledged  as  much.  In  effect  there  was 
a  curreot  report  that  she  had  him  by  Alcibiades,''  as 
has  been  related  in  its  place,  and  that  the  Atheman 
general  had  corrupted  her  by  a  present  of  one  thou- 
sand darics,"^  Agis  protested  the  contrary  at  his  death. 
Leotycbides  having  thrown  himselCat  his  feet  all  bath- 
ed in  tears,  he  could  not  refuse  the  grace  he  implored 
of  him,  and  o^vned  him  for  his  son  before  all  that  were 
present. 

Md^  of  the  Spartans,  charmed  with  the  virtue  and 
great  merit  of  Agesilaus,  and  deeming  it  an  extraor- 
dinary advantage  to  have  a  person  for  their  king,  wb# 

^  Xenoph.  1.  iU.  p.  493.    Piut.  in  Lys.  p.  445.    In  AgesiL  p.  597- 
<  Athen.  1.  xiL  p.  634.  '  1000  pistoles* 
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liad  been  educated  amongst  them,  and  passed  Uke 
them  through  all  ^bc  rigor  of  the  Spartan  edueaticm/ 
supported  him  with  dieir  whole  power*  An  ancient 
oracle,  that  lulvtsed  Sparta  to  beware  of  *'  a  lame 
rrign,"  was  urged  against  him.  l^ysancfer  only  nuute 
a  je^  of  it,  and  turned  its  sense  against  Leotychides 
Irnnsdf ;  endeavouring  to  (nnove,  that  ad  a  bastard,  he 
was  die  lame  king  the  oracle  intended  to  caution  them 
against  Agesilaus,  as  well  by  his  own  great  qualities, 
as  the  powerful  support  of  Lysander,  carried  it  against 
hb  nephew,  and  was  declared  king. 

As  by  the  laws  the  kingdom  had  deyolved  to  Agki, 
his  brother  Agesilaus,  who  seemed  to  be  destined  to 
pass  his  life  as  a  private  person^  was  educated  like 
other  duldren  in  the  Spartan  discipline,  which  was 
a  very  rough  manner  of  life,  and  full  of  laborious  exer* 
else,  but  taught  youth  obedience  perfectly  well.*  The 
law  dispensed  with  this  education  only  *to  such  chil- 
dren as  were  deigned  for  the  throne.  Agesilaus 
dierefOTe  had  this  in  peculiar,  that  he  did  not  arrive  at 
commanding,  till  he  had  first  learned  perfectly  well 
how  to  obey.  From  thence  it  was,  that  of  all  the 
kmg's  of  Sparta  he  best  knew  how  to  make  his  sub- 
jects love  and  esteem  him,'  because  that  juteoe,  to  the"^ 
great  qualities  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him  for 

•  Hence  it  wm,  that  the  poet  Simonides  caUed  Sparta, ''  the  tamer  of 
■m,**  /k^airi^i8^«?»  aa  that  of  the  Grecian  dtiea,  which  rendered  its 
jahahitanta  by  good  habita  the  moat  active  and  Tigoroua,  and  at  theaame 
lime  the  most  obedient  to  the  laws»  of  all  mankind,  m  fiuiMtA  im  rm 

«ia«f  am  ^iKtsA^imm* 
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oominandtng  aod  the  sovereignty,  had  muted  by  lus  cd* 
ucatioQ  the  advantage  of  beii^.humane  amd  popuhoy 

It  18  surjHising  that  Sparta,  a  dty  so  lenowned  in 
point  of  education  and  policy,  should  cooceiye  it 
proper  to  abate  any  thing  of  its  aereriQr  and 
discipline  in  favour  of  the  princes  who  were  to  reign ; 
they  having  most  need  of  being  early  hid>ituated  to 
the  yoke  d  obedience,  in  order  to  their  being  the 
better  qualified  to  command. 

*  Plutarch  observes  that  from  his  infimcy  Agesilaus 
was  remarkable  for  uniting  qualities  in  himself  friiich 
are  generally  inconqmtible ;  a  vivaciQF  of  spirit,  a 
vefa|mence,  an  invincible  resolution  in  appearance,  an 
ardent  passion  for  being  first  and  surpa^ing  aU  others 
withagentleness,submission,  and  docility,  that  oom- 
plied  at  a  single,  wwd,  and  made  him  infinitdy  seon- 
ble  of  the  slightest  reprimand,  so  that  eveiy  thing 
might  be  obtained  of  him  from  the  motives  of  honoor, 
but  nothing  by  fear  or  violence. 

He  was  lame ;  but  that  defect  was  covered  by  the 
gracefulness  of  his  person,  and  still  more  by  die  gaietj 
with  whidi  he  supported  and  rallied  it  first  hin^el£ 
It  may  even  be  said,  that  the  infirmity  of  his  body  set 
hb  valor  and  passion  for  glory  in  a  stronger  light; 
there  being  no  labour  nor  enterprise  however  difficult, 
that  he  would  refuse  upon  account  of  that  inconveo- 
lence* 

^  Praise,  without  an  air  of  trudi  and  sfaicerity,  was 
so  far  from  giving  him  pleasure,  that  it  offended  him, 
and  was  never  received  by  him  as  such,  but  when  it 
came  fit>m  the  mouths  of  those  who  upon  other  occa- 

ilnAgeiSLp.  JiM  ^  Plot  in  moral,  p.  55w 
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aoDs  had  represented  his  fiufings  to  him  with  freedom. 
He  would  never  suffer  during  his  life  that  his  picture 
diould  be  drawn,  and  even  in  dying,  expressly  fcH^de 
asxy  image  to  be  made  of  him,  either  in  colours  or 
relievo.  ^His  rfcason  was,  that  his  great  actions,  if  he 
had  done  any,  would  supply  the  place  of  monuments, 
without  which  idl  the  statues  in  the  world  would  do 
him  tx>  manner  of  honour.  We  only  know  that  he 
was  of  small  stature,  which  the  Spartans  did  not  aflfect 
in  their  kings ;  and  Theophrastus  affirms  that  the 
Ephori  hud  a  fine  upon  thefa*  king  Archidamus,  the 
fiitfaer  of  him  we  speak  of,  ttyr  having  espoused  a  very 
little  woman  :  "  ^  For,''  said  they,  **  she  will  gii^us 
puppets  instead  of  kings." 

^  It  has  been  remarked^  that  Agedlaus,  in  hb  way  of 
living  widi  die  Spartans,  behaved  better  with  regard 
to  his  enemies  than  his  friends ;  for  he  never  did  the 
least  wrong  to  the  former,  and  ofteh  violated  justice  in 
favour  of  die  latter.  He  would  have  been  ashamed 
not  to  haVe  honoured  and  rewarded  his  enemies,  when 
&eir  actions  deserved  it ;  and  was  not  able  to  reprove 
his  inends,  when  they  committed  faults.  He  would 
even  support  them  when  they  were  in  the  wrong,"  and 
i^on  such  occaaons  looked  upon  the  zeal  for  justice 
as  a  vain  pretence  to  cover  the  refusal  of  serving  them. 
And  in  proof  of  this,  a  short  letter  b  dted,  written  by 
him  to  ja  judge  in  recommendation  of  a  friend ;  the 
words  are :    '^  If  Nicias  be   not  guilQr,  acquit  hhn 

■  Flat  in  moral  p.  191. 
inotin  AgetiLp.59ai  « Ibid.  p.  603* 
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forhb  innocence ;  tf  he  be^  acquit  lum  far  my  sake; 
but,  however  it  be,  acquit  him.'' 

It  is  understanding  the  rights  and  priviteges  of 
friendship  very  in,  to  be  capable  (rf*  rendering  it  in  this 
manner  the  accomjdice  of  crimes,  add  die  protectress 
oi  bad  acdons*  It  is  the  fundamental  law  of  friod* 
ship,  sa3rs  Cicero,"  never  to  ask  dP,  or  grant  any  diing 
to  friends,  that  does  not  consist  with  justice  and  hon- 
our :  Bite  prima  lex  in  amicitia  findatuTy  ut  f^que^ 
rogemus  res  turpesy  necfadamus  rogati. 

.A^^csilaus  was  not  so  delicate  in  this  point,  at  least 
in  the  begimiing,  and  omitted  no  occatton  of  gratify- 
in^is  friends,  and  even  his  enemies.  Bythisoffidons 
and  obliging  conduct,  supported  by  lus  extraoidinaiy 
merit,  be  acquired  great  credit,  and  almost  absolute 
power  in  die  city,  which  ran  so  high  as  to  pender  Urn 
suspected  by  his  country.  The  Ephcni,  to  prevent  its 
effec^,  and  give  a  check  to  hb  ambition,  laid  a  fine  up- 
on him  ;  alleging  as  thexr  sole  reason,^  that  be  attached 
the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to  himself  alone,  which  were 
the  right  of  the  repuUic,  and  pugfat  not  to  be  possessed 
but  in  common. 

When  he  was  dedared  king,  he  was  put  into  pos- 
session  of  the  whde  estate  of  his  brotho*  Agis,  of 
which  Leotychides  was  deprived  as  a  bastard.  But 
seeing  the  relations  of  that  prince,  on  the  side  of  his 
mother  Lampito,  were  all  very  poor,  he  divided  die 
whole  inheritance  with  them,  and  by  that  act  of 
generosity  acquired  great  reputation,  and  the  good 
will  of  all  the  worid,  instead  of  the  envy  and  hatred  he 
mig^t  h^ve  drawn  upon  himself  by  the  inheritance. 

.  •  Dc  unictt.  n.  40.  •  ori  9wt  %unH  wtxtrmtf  WWf  »7««i. 
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These  sort  crf'saarifices  are  glorious,  dunigh  rare,  and 
can  never  be  sufliciently  esteemed. 

Never  was  a  king  of  Sparta  so  powof ul  as  Agesi* 
kus,  and  it  was  only,  as  Xenophcm  says,  by  obeying 
his  country  in  every  thing,  that  he  acquired  so  great 
an  authority ;  which  seems  a  Und  of  paradox,  tlius 
explained  by  Plutarch.  The  greatest  power  was 
Tested  at  that  time  in  the  Ephori  and  senate.  The 
office  of  the  Ephori  subsisted  only  one  year ;  they 
were  instituted  to  limit  the  too  great  power  of  the 
kings,  and  to  serve  as  a  barrior  against  it,  as  we  have 
observed  elsewhere.  For  thb  reason  the  kings  of 
Sparta,  from  their  establishment,  had  always  reta|^d 
a  kind  of  hereditary  aversimi  for  them,  and  continually 
opposed  their  measures.  Agesilaus  took  a  quite  con* 
trary  method*  Instead  of  being  perpetually  at  war 
with  them,  and  clashing  upon  all  occasions  with  their 
measures,  he  made  it  his  business  to  cultivate  their 
good  opinion,  treated  them  always  with  the  utmost 
deference  and  regard,  never  entered  upon  the  least 
enterprise  without  having  first  communicated  it  to 
them,  and  upon  their  summons  quitted  every  thing, 
and  repaired  to  the  senate  with  the  utmost  prompd* 
tude  and  resignation.  Whenever  he  sat  upon  his 
throne  to  administer  justice,  if  the  Ephori  entered,  he 
never  Med  to  rise  up  to  do  them  honour.  By  all 
these  instances  of  respect,  he  seemed  to  add  new  dig- 
nity to  their  c^ee,  whilst  in  reality  he  augmented  his 
own  power,  without  its  being  observed,  and  added  to 
the  sovereignty  a  grandeur  the  more  solid  and  perma- 
nent, as  it  was  the  efiect  of  the  people's  good  will  and 
C9teem  for  him.    The  greatest  of  the  Roman  em- 
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peran,  as  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Marcus  Antomnm, 
were  convinced,  that  the  utmost  a  prince  could  do,  to 
honour  and  exak  the  principal  magistrates,  was  obij 
adding  to  his  own  power  and  strengthening  hb  audior. 
iQr,  which  neither  should,  nor  can  be  founded  in  mj 
thing  but  justice. 

Such  was  Agealaus  of  whom  much  win  be  said 
hereafter,  and  with  whose  diaracter  it  was  tfaeitfixc 
neoessaiy  tobegnu 


^  SECTION  n. 

4GE8ILA0t  GOES  TO  ASIA.     I.TSAVDER  FAU,8  OUT  WtTB 

HIM. 

Agesilaus  had  scarce  ascended  the  tfarone,p  when 
accounts  came  from  Asia,  that  the  king  of  Persia  was 
fitting  out  a  great  fleet  with  intent  to  deprive  the  Lace- 
demonians of  their  empire  at  sea.  Conoo's  letters, 
seconded  by  the  remonstrances  of  Phamabasus,  who 
had  in  concert  represented  to  Artaxerxes  the  power 
of  Sparta  as  formidable,  had  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  that  prince.  From  that  time  he  had  it  seriously 
in  his  thoughts  to  humble  that  proud  republic,  by 
nosing  up  its  rival,  and  by  that  means  reestablishing 
the  ancient  balance  between  them,  which  could  alone 
assure  his  safety,  by  keeping  them  perpetually  employ- 
ed against  each  other,  and  thereby  {urevented  from 
uniting  their  forces  against  him. 

9  A.  M.  3S08.  Ant  J.  a  39$»  Zenoph.  R«t  Giw.  L  iiL  ^  4ftSb 
406.  Ibid,  de  AgCML  p.  653.  Flab  in  AgestL  p.  SMI,  €i  in  LyMnd* 
P.44& 
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Lysander^  who  desired  to  be  sent  into  Asia,  in  order 
to  reestablish  his  creatures  and  friends  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  cities,  from  which  Sparta  had  removed 
them,  strong^  disposed  Agesilaus  to  take  upon  him* 
self  the  charge  of  the  war,  and  to  prevent  the  barba* 
rian  king,  by  attacking  him  remote  from  Greece^ 
before  he  should  have  finished  his  preparations.  The 
republic  having  made  this  proposal  to  him,  he  could 
not  refuse  it,  and  charged  himself  with  the  epeditiou 
against  Artaxerxes,  upon  condition  that  thirty  Spartan 
captains  should  be  granted  him,  to. assist  him  and 
compose  his  council,  with  two  thousand  new  citizens 
to  be  chosen  out  of  the  helots  who  had  been  la||)y 
made  freemen,  and  six  thousand  troops  of  the  allies^ 
which  was  immediately  resolved.  Lysander  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  thirty  Spartans,  not  only 
upon  account  of  hb  great  reputation,  and  the  authority 
he  had  acquired,  but  for  the  particular  friendship  be- 
tween him  and  Agesilaus,  who  was  indebted  to  him 
for  the  throne,  as  well  as  the  honour  which  had  been 
lately  conferred  upon  him  of  being  elected  generalis- 
simo. 

The  glorious  return  of  the  Greeks  who  had  follow- 
ed Cyrus,  and  whom  the  whole  power  d  Persia  was 
not  able  to  prevent  from  retreating  into  their  own 
country,  had  inspired  all  Greece  with  a  wonderful  con- 
fidence in  their  forces,  and  a  sujureme  contempt  (ot 
the  barbarians.  In  this  disposition  of  the  peq>le,  the 
Lacedemonians  conceived  it  would  reproach  them,  to 
neglect  so  favourable  a  conjuncture  for  delivering  the 
Greeks  in  Asia  from  their  aufajection  to  tfxMe  barba- 
rians, and  for  putting  an  end  to  the  outrages  and 
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violences  widi  which  they  were  contiiraany  oppressbg 
them.  They  had  already  attempted  thb  by  tbdr 
generab  Thtmbron  and  Dercyllidas;  but  aH  th^ 
endeavours  having  hitherto  proved  inc^fiectual,  they 
referred  the  conduct  of  this  war  to  the  care  of  Agesi* 
laus.  He  promised  them  either  to  condude  a  glori- 
ous peace  with  the  Persians,  or  to  employ  diem  so 
efiectually,  as  should  leave  them  neither  leisure  nor 
indinadon  to  carry  the  war  into  Greece.  The  king 
had  great  views,  and  thought  of  nothing  less  than  at- 
tacking Artaxerxes  in  Persia  itself. 

When  he  arrived  at  Ephesus,  Tissaphemes  sent  to 
demand  what  reason  had  induced  his  coming  into 
Asia,  and  why  he  had  taken  up  arms.    He  re[d]ed, 
diat  he  came  to  aid  the  Greeks  who  inhabited  there, 
and   to  reestablish    them    in   their   ancient  liberty, 
t  The  satrap,  who  was  not  yet  prepared,  preferred  ait 
to  force,  and  assured  him  that  his  master  would  give 
the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  their  liberty,  provided  he 
committed  no  acts  of  hostility  till  the  return  of  the 
eouriers.    Agesilaus  agreed,  and  the  truce  was  sworn 
on  both  aides.     Tissaphemes,  who  laid  no  great  stress 
upon  an  oath,  took  the  advantage  of  this  delay  to 
assemble  troops  on  all  sides.      The  Lacedemonian 
general  was  apprized  of  it,  but  however  kept  his  word ; 
being  convinced,  that  in  afiairs  of  state  the  breach  of 
&ith  can  Imve  but  a  very  short  and  precarious  success ; 
whereas  a  reputation  established  upon  inviolable  fidd- 
ity  in  the  observance  of  engagements,  which  the  per* 
fidy  itself  of  other  contractfaig  parties  has  not  power 
to  alter,  will  establish  a  credit  an^  ooBfidence,  equally 

1  Xeno[^  p.  496,  et  052. 
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useful  and, glorious.  In  effect,  Xenophon  remarks^ 
that  this  religious  observation  of  treaties  gained  him 
the  universal  esteem  and  opinion  of  the  cities,  whibt 
the  different  conduct  of  Tissaphernes  entirely  lost  him 
their  favour. 

Agesilaus  made  use  of  this  interval  in  acquiring  an  ^ 
exact  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  cities,  and  in  mak* 
ing  suitable  regulations.  He  found  great  disorder 
every  where,  their  government  being  neither  dejxio* 
cratical,  as  under  the  Athenians,  nor  arbtocratical,  as 
Lysander  had  established  it.  •  The  people  of  the 
country  had  no  communication  with  Agesilaus,  nor 
had  ever  known  him ;  for  which  reason  they  made  no 
court  to  him,  conceiving  that  he  had  the  tide  of  gener- 
al for  form's  sake  only,  and  that  the  whole  power  was 
really  vested  in  Lysander.  As  no  governor  had  ever 
done  so  much  good  to  his  friends,  or  hurt  to  his  ene- 
mies, it  is  not  wonderful,  that  he  was  so  much  beloved 
by  the  one  and  feared  by  the  other.  All  therefore 
were  eager  to  pay  their  homage  to  him,  were  every 
day  in  crowds  at  his  door,  and  made  his  train  very- 
numerous  when  he  went  abroad ;  whilst  Agesilaus 
remained  almost  alone.  Such  a  conduct  could  not 
fail  of  offending  a  general  and  king,  extremely  sensible 
and  delicate  in  what  regarded  his  authority  ;  though 
otherwise  not  jealous  of  any  one's  merit,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  much  inclined  to  distinguish  it  with  his  fa- 
vour. He  did  not  dissemble  his  disgust.  He  paid 
no  regard  to  Lysander's  recommendations,  and  ceased 

«  A.  M.  3609.     Ant.  J.  C.  395. 
•  Plut.m  AgesiL  p.  599»  600.    In  Lysan^.  p.  44tiy  447. 
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to  employ  hira  himself.  Lys^nder  presently  perceived 
this  alteration  in  regard  to  him.  He  discontinued  fab 
applications  for  his  friends  to  the  king^  desired  them  not 
to  visit  him  any  more,  nor  attach  themselves  to  him, 
but  to  address  themselves  direcdy  to  the  king,  and  to 
cuhivate  the  favour  of  those  who  in  the  present  tim« 
had  power  to  serve  and  advance  their  creatures.  The 
greatest  part  of  them  gave  over  importuning  him  widi 
their  affairs,  but  did  not  cease  to  pay  their  court  to  him. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  only  more  assiduous  than 
ever  about  his  person,  attended  him  in  throngs  when 
he  took  the  air  abroad,  and  regularly  assisted  at  all  his 
exercises.  Lysander,  naturally  vain,  and  long  accus- 
tomed to  the  homage  and  submission  that  atteixled 
absolute  power,  did  not  take  sufficient  care  to  remove 
the  busy  crowd  from  his  person,  diat  continually 
made  their  addresses  to  him  with  more  applicatioo 
than  ever. 

Tills  ridiculous  affectation  of  authority  and  grand- 
eur grew  still  more  and  more  offensive  to  Agesijaus, 
and  seemed  as  if  intended  to  insult  him.  He  resented 
it  so  highly,  that,  having  given  the  most  considerabk 
commands  and  best  governments  to  private  officers, 
he  appointed  Lysander  commissary  of  the  stores,  and 
distributor  of  provisions;  and  afterwards,  to  insult 
and  deride  the  lonians,  he  told  them,  ^'  that  they  migbt 
now  go  and  consult  his  master  butcher.'* 

L>  Sander  thought  it  then  incumbent  upon  him  to 
speak,  and  to  come  to  an  explanation  with  him. 
Their  conversation  was  brief  and  laconic.  '^  Certain- 
ly, my  lord,"  said  Lysander,  "  you  very  well  know 
how  to  depress  your  friends."    "  Yes,  vrticn  they 
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would,  set  themselves  above  me ;  but  when  they  are 
studious  of  my  dignity,  I  know  also  how  to  let  them 
share  in  it.**  **  But,  perhaps,  my  lord,'*  replied  Ly- 
sander,  ^^I  have  been  injured  by  false  reports,  and 
,  things  I  never  did,  hiave  been  imputed  to  me.  I  must 
beg,  therefore,  if  it  be  only  upon  account  of  the  stran- 
gers, who  have  all  of  them  their  eyes  upon  us,  that 
you  would  give  me  an  employment  in  your  army, 
wherein  you  shall  think  me  least  capable  of  displeasing, 
and  moat  of  serving  you  effectually." 

The  e&ct  of  this  conversation  was  the  lieutenancy 
of  the  Hellespont,  which  Agesilaus  gave  him.  In 
this  employment  he  retained  all  his  resentment,  with- 
out however  neglecting  any  part  of  his  duty,  or  of 
what  conduced  to  the  success  of  afiairs.  Some  small 
dme  after,  he  returned  to  Sparta,  without  any  marks 
of  honour  and  distinction,  extremely  incensed  against 
Agesilaus,  and  with  the  hope  of  making  him  perfectly 
sensible  of  it. 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  Lysander's  conduct,  as 
we  have  here  represented  it,  denotes  a  vanity  and  nar- 
rowness of  mind  on  his  side,  much  unworthy  of  his 
reputation;  Perhaps  Agesilaus  carried  too  far  his  sensi- 
bility and  delicacy  inpoint  of  honour,  and  that  he  was  a 
little  too  severe  upon  a  friend  and  benefactor,  whom 
secret  animadversions,  attended  with  openness  of  heart 
and  expressions  of  kindness,  might  have  reclaimed  to 
hb  duty.  But  as  shining  as  Lysander's  merit,  and  as 
considerable  as  the  services  he  had  rendered  Agesi- 
laus might  be,  they  could  not  all  of  them  give  him  a 
right,  not  only  to  an  equality  with  hb  king  and  gen- 
eral, but  to  the  superiority  he  aifected^  which  in  some 
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measure  tended  to  making  the  odier  inoigmficatit 
He  ought  to  have  remembered,  that  it  is  never  allow- 
able for  an  inferior  to  fwget  himself,  and  so  exceed 
iht  bounds  of  a  just  subordination. 

*  Upon  his  return  to  Sparta,  he  had  it  seriously  k 
lus  thoughts  to  execute  a  project  which  he  had  many 
years  revolved  in  his  mind.  At  Sparta  there  was 
only  two  families,  or  rather  branches  of  the  posterity 
of  Hercules,  who  had  a  right  to  the  titirone.  When 
Lysander  had  attained  to  that  high  degree  of  power, 
uriiich  his  great  actions  had  acquired  him,  he  b^;an  to 
see  with  pain  a  city  whose  glory  had  been  so  much 
augmented  by  his  exploits,  under  the  government  of 
princes  to  whom  he  gave  place  neither  in  valor  nor 
birth  ;  for  he  was  descended,  as  well  as  themselves, 
from  Hercules.  He  therefore  sought  means  to  de- 
prive those  two  houses  of  the  sole  succession  to  the 
crown,  and  to  extend  that  right  to  all  the  other  branches 
of  the  HeracUdes,  and  even,  according  to  some,  to  all 
the  natives  of  Sparta ;  flattering  himself,  that  if  hb 
dedgn  took  eflect,  no  Spartan  could  be  capable  of 
disputing,  that  honour  with  him,  and  that  he  should 
have  the  preference  to  all  others. 

This  ambitious  project  of  Lysander  shows  that  die 
greatest  captains  are  often  those  from  whom  a 
republic  has  most  to  apprehend.  Those  haugh^ 
valiant  spirits,  accustomed  to  absolute  power  in  armies, 
bring  back  with  victory  a  daring  loftiness  of  mind, 
always  to  be  dreaded  in  a  free  state.  Sparta,  in 
giving  Lysander  unlimited  power,  and  leaving  it  for 

« riut.  in  tysand.  p.  447,  448.    Died.  1.  »▼.  p.  244,  US. 
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^o  many  years  in  his  hands,  did  not  sufficiently  con^ 
sider,  that  nothing  is  more  dangerous,  than  to  confide 
to  persons  of  superior  merit  and  abilities,  employments 
of  supreme  authority,  which  naturally  exposes  them 
to  the  temptation  of  rendering  themselves  independent, 
and  absolute  masters  of  powen  Lysander  was  not 
proof  against  it,  and  practised  secretly  to  open  himself 
a  way  to  the  throne. 

The  undertaking  was  bold,  and  required  long  prep- 
arations. He  thought  it  impossible  to  succeed  with- 
out first  making  use  of  the  fear  of  the  divinity,  and  the 
terrors  of  superstition,  to  amaze  and  su&iue  the  citi- 
zens into  a  more  easy  disposition  to  receive  what  he. 
wanted  to  have  them  understand  ;  for  he  knew  that 
in  Sparta,  as  well  as  throughout  all  Greece,  notiiing  of 
the  least  importance  was  determined  without  the 
oracle's  being  previously  consulted.  He  tempted 
with  great  presents  the  priests  and  priestesses  of 
Delphos,  Dodona,  and  Ammon,  though  ineflfectually 
at  that  time;  and  the  latter  even  sent  ambassadors  to 
Sparta,  to  accuse  him  of  impiet)'  and  sacrilege ;  but  he 
extricated  himself  from  that  bad  affair  hy  hb  credit 
and  address. 

It  was  necessary  to  set  other  engines  at  work.  A 
woman  ifi  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  affirming  that  she 
was  with  child  by  Apollo,  had  been  delivered  some 
years  before  of  a  son,  to  whom  the  name  of  Silenus 
was  given,  and  the  greatest  persons  of  that  nation  had 
disputed  the  honour  of  nursing  and  educating  him, 
Lysander,  taking  this  wondrous  birth  for  the  com- 
mencement, and  in  a  manner  the  foundation  of  the 
piece   he  meditated,  supplied  the  rest  himself,  by 
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empfosring  a  good  number  of  persons,  and  those  not 
inconsdemble,  to  disperse^  by  way  of  prologue  to  the 
perfiMrmance,  the  miraculous  birth  of  this  infant; 
whereby,  no  affectatioh  appearing  in  them,  people 
were  disposed  to  believe  it.  This  being  done,  they 
brought  certain  discourses  from  Delphos  to  Sparta, 
which  were  industriously  spread  abroad  every  where ; 
that  the  priests  of  the  temple  had  in  their  custody  some 
I>ooks  of  very  ancient  oracles,  which  they  kept  con- 
cealed from  all  the  world,  and  of  which  it  was  not 
permitted,  either  for  them  or  any  other  persons  what- 
soever, to  have  any  knowledge  ;  and  that  only  a  son 
of  Apollo,  who  was  to  come  in  process  of  time,  after 
having  given  undoubted  proofs  of  his  birth  to  those 
who  had  die  books  in  their  keeping,  was  to  take  and 
carry  them  away. 

All  this  being  well  premised,  Silenus  was  to  present 
himself  to  the  priests,  and  demand  those  oracles  as  the 
son  of  Apollo;  and  the  priests  who  were  in  the  secret, 
as  actors  well  prepared  and  fiiUy  instructed  m  their 
parts,  were  on  their  side  to  make  the  most  exact  and 
circumstantial  inquiry  into  every  thing  not  without 
affecting  great  difficulty,  and  asking  endless  questions 
for  the  full  proof  of  his  birth*  At  length,  as  abso- 
hitely  convinced  that  this  Silenus  was  the  real  son  of 
Apollo,  they  were  to  produce  the  books,  and  deliver 
them  to  him  ;  after  which,  this  son  of  Apollo  was  to 
read  the  prophecies  contained  in  them,  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  .world;  and  particularly  that  for  which  the 
whole  contrivance  had  been  cooked  up.  The  sense  of 
this  was,  ^*  that  it  was  more  expedient  and  advantageous 
for  the  Spartans  to  elect  no  king  for  the  future,  but  the 
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most  worthy  of  their  citizens."  Lysander  in  conse- 
quence was  to  mount  the  tribunal,  to  harangue  the 
citizens,  and  induce  them  to  make  thb  alteration. 
Cleon  of  Halicamassus,  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  had 
composed  a  very  eloquent  dbcourse  for  him  upon  this 
subject,  which  he  had  got  by  heart. 

Silenus  grew  up,  and  repaired  to  Greece  in  order  to- 
play  his  part,  when  Lysander  had  the  mcntification  to 
see  his  piece  miscarry,  by  the  timidity  and  desertioA 
of  one  of  his  principal  actors,  who  broke  his  word,  and 
disappeared  at  the  very  instant  it  was  to  have  been 
performed.  Though  this  intrigue  had  been  carried 
on  a  great  while,  it  was  transacted  with  so  much  secre- 
cy to  the  time  it  was  to  have  made  its  appearance,  that 
nothing  of  it  was  known  during  the  life  of  Lysander. 
How  it.  came' to  light  after  his  death  we  shall  soon 
relate,  but  must  at  present  return  to  Tissaphemes* 


SECTION    III. 

EXPEDITION     or   AGESILA^S   INTO   ASIA. 

Whe  N  Tissaphernes  had  received  the  troops  assign- 
ed him  by  the  king,""  and  drawn  together  all  his  fc^t^es^ 
he  sent  to  command  Agesilaus  to  retire  out  of  Asia, 
and  declared  war  against  him  in  case  of  refusal.  His 
officers  were  all  alarmed,  not  believing  him  in  a  condi- 
tion to  oppose  the  great  army,  of  the  Persian  king. 
For  himself,  he  heard  Tissaphernes'  heralds  with  a  gay 
and  easy  countenance,  and  bade  them  tell  their  master, 

«  Xenoph.  Hist.  Grace.  1.  iiu  p.  497—503.     Idem,  de  AgesU.  p.  652— 
656.    Plut.  in  AgeaU.  p.  600. 
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diat  he  was  under  a  vcfy  great  ol^fgaticHi  to  him, '^  for 
havbg  made  the  gods,  by  his  perjury,  the  enemies  of 
Persia,  and  the  friends  of  Greece."  He  promised 
himself  great  things  from  this  expedition,  and  would 
have  thought  it  an  exceeding  disgrace  fc^  him,  tiiat 
ten  thousand  Greeks,  under  the  command  ofXeno- 
phon,  should  have  passed  through  the  heart  of  A^  to 
the  Grecian  sea,  and  beat  the  king  of  Persia,  as  often 
^s  he  appeared  again^  them ;  and  that  he,  who  com* 
manded  the  Lacedemonians,  whose  empire  extended 
all  over  Greece,  by  sea  and  by  land,  should  not  exe- 
cute some  exploit  worthy  of  glory  and  remembrance. 

At  first,  therefore,  to  revenge  the  perfidy  of  Tissa* 
phemes  by  a  just  and  allowable  deceit,  he  made  a  feint 
of  marching  his  army  into  Caria,  the  residence  of  that 
satr^  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  barbarian  had  caused  his 
troops  to  march  that  way,  he  turned  short,  and  fell 
upon  Phrj'gia,  where  he  took  many  towns,  and  amass- 
ed  immense  treasures  which  he  distributed  among  the 
officers  and  soldiers  :  letting  his  fiiends  see,  says  Plu- 
tarch, that  to  break  a  treaty,  and  violate  an  oath,  is  to 
despise  the  gods  themselves;  and  that,  on  the  coutraiy, 
to  deceive  an  enemy  by  the  stratagems  of  war,  is  not 
only  just  and  glorious,  but  a  sensible  delight  attended 
with  the  greatest  advantages. 

The  spring  being  come,  he  assembled  all  his  forces 
at  Ephesus  ;  and  to  exercise  his  soldiers,  he  proposed 
prizes  both  for  the  horse  and  foot  This  small  induce- 
ment  set  every  thing  in  motion.  The  place  fcMr  exer- 
cises was  perpetually  full  bf  all  kinds  of  troops,  and 
the  city  of  Ephesus  seemed  only  a  palestra,  and  a 
school  of  war.  The  whole  market  place  was  filled 
with  horses  and  arms,  and  the  shops  with  different 
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Jkinds  of  mHitaiy  *  equipage.  Agesilaus  was  seen 
returning  from  the  exercises,  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
officers  and  soldiers,  all  of  them  crowned  with  wreaths, 
which  they  were  going  to  deposit  in  the  temple  of 
Diana,  to  the  great  admiration  and  delight  of  all  the 
worid.  For,  says  Xenophon,  where  pkty  and  dis- 
cifdine  are  seen  to  flourish,  the  best  hopes  must  be 
conceived. 

To  give  his  soldiers  new  valor  from  the  contempt  of 
their  enemies,  he  made  use  of  this  contrivance.  He 
ordered  the  commissaries,  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
booty,  to  strip  the  prisoners,  and  expose  them  to  sale. 
There  were  abundance  of  buyers  for  their  habits ;  but 
for  themselves,  their  bodies  were  so  soft,  white,  and 
delicate,  having  been  nurtured  and  brought  up  in  the 
shade,  that  they  laughed  at  them,  as  of  neither  service 
nor  value.  Agesilaus  took  this  occasion  to  approach 
and  say  to  his  soldiers,  pointing  to  the  men,  ^*  See 
there  against  whom  ye  fight ;''  and  showing  them 
their  rich  spoils,  **  and  there  for  what  you  fight." 

When  the  season  for  taking  the  field  returned.  Age- 
silaus  gave  out  that  he  would  march  into  Lydia.  Tis- 
^phemes,  who  had  not  forgot  the  first  stratagem  he 
had  used  in  regard  to  him,  and  was  not  willing  to  be 
deceived  a  second  time,  made  his  troops  march 
direcdy  for  Caria,  not  doubting  but  at  thb  time  Age- 
silaus  would  turn  his  arms  that  way  ;  the  rather,  be-  . 
cause  it  was  natural  for  him,  as  he  wanted  cavalry,  to 
endeavour  to  make  a  rough  and  difficult  country  the 
seat  of  action,  which  might  render  the  horse  of  an 
enemy  useless  and  unserviceable.  But  he  deceived 
himself;   Agesilaus  entered  Lydia^  and  approached 

VOL.  3*  77 
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Sardis.    Tissaphemes  hastened  thither  with  his  horse, 
with  intent  to  relieve  the  place.    Age^us,  knowing 
that  his  infantry  had  not  had  time  to  arrive,  thought 
proper  to  take  the  advantage  of  so  favouraUe  an  q)- 
pwtunity  to  g^ve  him  battle,  befi3re  he  had  reassembled 
aU  his  troop%    He  drew  up  his  army  in  two  lines ;  the 
first  he  fomiad  of  his  squidroos,  whose  intervals  lie 
filled  up  with  platoons  of  the  light  armed  foot,  and 
onlered  them  to  begin  the  charge,  whilst  he  fc^wed 
with  the  seccmd  line,  composed  of  his  heavy  armed 
in&ntry.     The  barbarians  did  not  sustain  the  first 
shock,  but  took  to  their  heels  immediately.     The 
Greeks  pursued  them,  and  forced  their  camp,  where 
^  they  made  a  great  slaughter,  and  a  still  greater  boo^. 
^  After  thb  battle  the  troops  of  Agesilaus  were  at 
entire  liberty  to  plunder  and  ravage  the  whole  country 
of  the  Persians,  and  at  the  same  time  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  see  that  prince  inflict  an  exemplary  punishment 
uponTissaphemes,  who  was  a  very  wicked  man,  and  a 
most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  Greeks. 

"^  The  king  had  already  received  abundance  of 
complaints  against  hb  conduct  Upon  this  occadon 
he  was  accused  of  treason,  as  not  having  done  his  duty 
in  the  battle.  Queen  Par3Fsatis,  always  actuated  by 
her  hatred  and  revenge  against  those  who  had  any 
share  in  the  death  of  her  son  Cyrus,  did  not  a  little 
Qontribute  to  the  death  of  Tissaphemes,  by  a^;ravat- 
ing  with  all  her  power  the  charges  against  him;  (or 
she  had  been  entirely  restored  to  favour  by  the  kii^ 
her  son. 

'  Xen.  p.  501,  et  6Sr.    Plut.  in  ArUx.  p.  1032,  et  in  Ag«aiUp*  601. 
^Diod.L]dT.p.1b9.  PolyciL  Stntufr*  t  yiL 
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As  Tissaphemes  had  a  great  authority  m  Asia,  the 
king  was  afraid  to  attack  him  openly,  but  thought  it 
necessary  to  take  suitable  precautions,  in  seizing  so 
powerful  an  officer,  who  might  have  im>ved  a  danger- 
ous  enemy.  He  charged  Tithraustes  with  that  import- 
ant commission,  and  gave  him  two  letters  at  the  same 
time.  The  first  was  for  Tissaphemes,  and  contained 
the  king's  orders  in  regard  to  the  war  with  the  Greeks, 
with  full  power  to  act  as  was  requisite.  The  secc^ 
was  addressed  to  Arieus,  governor  of  Larissa ;  by 
which  the  king  commanded  him  to  assist  Tithraustes 
with  his  counsel,  and  all  his  forces,  in  seizing  Tissa- 
phemes. He  lost  no  time,  and  sent  to  desire  Tissa- 
phemes would  come  to  him,  that  they  might  ccmfer 
together  upon  the  operaticHis  of  the  ensuing  campaign. 
Tissaphemes  who  suspected  nothing,  went  to  him 
with  only  a  guard  of  three  hundred  men.  Whilst  he 
was  in  a  bath,  without  sabre  or  other  arms,  he  was 
seized,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Tithraustes,  who. 
caused  his  head  to  be  strack  off,  and  sent  it  im* 
mediately  to  Persia.  The  king  gave  it  to  Par]rsatis ; 
an  agreeable  present  to  a  princess  of  her  vident 
and  vindictive  temper.  Though  this  conduct  of 
Artaxerxes  seems  little  *  worthy  of  a  king,  nobody 
lamented  the  death  of  that  satrap,  who  had  no  venera* 
tion  f<n*  the  gods,  nor  any  regard  for  men ;  who  looked 
upon  probity  and  honour  as  empty  names ;  who  made . 
a  jest  of  the  most  sacred  oaths,  and  believed  the  whole 
ability  and  policy  of  a  statesman  consisted  in  knowing 
how  to  deceive  others  by  hypocri^,  fraud,  perfidy,  and 
perjury.  ^      ^ 
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Tithraustes  had  a  third  writing  from  the  king, 

whereby  he  was  appdinted  to  cotamand  the  armies  in 

the  room  (tf  Tissaphemes.    *  After  having  executed 

his  commission,  he  sent  great  presents  to  Agesihiiffi^ 

to  induce  him  to  enter  more  readily  into  his  views 

and  interest ;  and  ordered  him  to  be  told,  that  the 

cause  of  the  war  being  removed,  and  the  'autlKxr  of 

all  differences  put  to  death,  nodiing  oppbsed  an  accom* 

modation  ;  that  the  king  of  Perm  consented  that  the 

cities  of  Asia  should  enjoy  their  liber^,  P^y ^  ^^  the 

customary  tribute,  provided  he  would  withdraw  his 

troops,  and  return  into  Greece,     .^^esilaus  replied, 

that  he  could  conclude  nothing  whhout  the  orders  of 

Sparta,  upon  whom  alone  depended  the  peace ;  that 

as  for  him,  he  was  better  pleased  with  enriclung  hb 

soldiers  dian  himself ;    that   the   Greeks,    be»des, 

thought  it  more  glorious  and  honcmmble  to  take  spoils 

from  their  enemies,  than  to  accept  their   prearats. 

However,  as  he  was  not  unwilling  to  give  Hdiraustes 

the  satisfaction  of  removing  out  of  hbprovince^aod 

of  expressing  his  gratitude  to  lum  fot  having  puni^ied 

die  common  enemy  of  tlie  Greeks,  ht  marched  into 

Phrygia,  which  was  the  province   of  Phaniabasu& 

Tidiraustes  had  himself  proposed  that  expediticm  to 

him,  and  paid  him  thirty  taleflte  for  die  charges  of  his 

journey. 

Upon  his  mtux^h,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  magis* 
trat^s  of  Sparta,  with  orders  to  take  upon  him  the  com- 
mand oi  the  naval  army,  and  power  to  depute  ndKMn 
he  thought  fit  in  his  stead.    By  these  new  powers 

'  Xenoph.  H bt  Grace.  L  91.  p.  9^1.    PIAt.  in  Agesil.  p.  601- 
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he  saw  himself  al^ohite  commander  of  all  the  troops  of 
that  state  m  Asia  both  by  sea  and  land.  This  resolu* 
tion  was  taken,  in  wder  that  all  operationsbeing  directed 
by  one  aod  the  same  head,  and  the  two  armies  acting 
in  cmicert,  the  plans  for  the  service  might  be  executed 
with  more  uniformi^,  and  every  thing  conspire  to  the 
same  end.  Sparta  till  then  had  never  done  the  honour  to 
any  of  their  generals  to  confide  to  him  at  the  same  time 
the  command  of  the  armies  by  sea  and  land ;  so  that 
all  the  world  agreed,  that  he  was  the  greatest  personage 
of  his  time,  and  best  sustained  the  high  reputation  he 
enjoyed.    But  he  was  man,  and  had  his  failings* 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  establish  Pisander  his 
lieutenant  in  the  fleet ;  in  ndiich  he  seemed  to  have 
committed  a  considerable  fault;  because,  having 
about  him  many  older  and  more  experienced  captains, 
without  regard  to  the  service  of  the  public,  to  do  hon- 
our to  an  ally,  and  to  please  his  wife,  who  was  Pisan- 
der's  sister,  he  entrusted  him  with  the  command  of  the 
fieet;  that  employment  being  much  above  his  abili- 
ties, though  he  was  not  without  his  merit. 

This  is  the  common  temptation  of  persons  in  power, 
who  believe  they  possess  it  only '  for  themselves  and 
their  fimulies ;  as  if  the  advantage  of  relation  to  them 
was  a  sufficient  title  add  qualificaticHi  for  posts  wluch 
lequire  great  abilities.  They  do  not  reflect,  that  they 
QOt  only  expose  the  aSSairs  of  a  state  to  ruin  by  their 
private  views,  but  sacrifice,  besides,  the  interests  of 
their  own  glory,  which  cannot  be  maintained,  but  1^ 
successes,  it  were  inconsistent  to  expect  fix^minstru* 
ments  so  ill  chosen. 
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7  Agesiiaus  continued  with  his  army  in  Phrygia, 
upon  the  lands  ot  Phamabasus's  government,  where 
^  he  lived  in  the  abundance  of  all  things,  and  amassed 
great  sums  of  money.  From  thence  advancmg  as  fiu* 
as  Paphlagonia,  he  made  an  alliance  widi  king  Cods, 
who  passionately  desired  his  amity,  from  the  sense  of 
bis  fSdth  in  the  observance  of  treaties,  and  his  odier 
vhtues.  The  same  motive  had  already  induced  %idi- 
ridates,  one  of  the  king's  principal  officers,  to  quit  the 
service  of  Phamabasus,  and  go  over  to  Ageakus,  to 
whomr  fix>m  his  revolt  he  had  rendered  great  services ; 
for  he  had  a  great  body  of  troops,  and  was  very  brave. 
This  officer,  having  entered  Phrygia,  had  laid  waste 
the  whole  country  under  Phamidxisus,  idio  never 
dared  appear  in  the  field  against  him,  nor  even 
to  rely  upon  his  fortresses ;  but  canying  awi^  what- 
ever was  most  valuable  and  dear  to  him,  he  kept 
flying  condnually  before  him,  and  retired  finomone 
place  to  another,  changing  hb  camp  every  day. 
Spithridates  at  length,  taking  with  him  some  Spartan 
troops,  with  Herippidas,  the  chief  of  the  council  of 
thirty  sent  by  die  republic  to  Agesiiaus  die  aecood 
year,  watched  him  oat  day  so  dosdy,  and  altw^ked 
him  so  successfiiUy,  that  Ik  made  hinnetf  master  of  h» 
camp,  and  of  all  the  rich  spoils  with  whkh  it  aboimd« 
ed.  But  Herippidas,  injudiciously  setting  himsdf 
up  as  an  inexorable  con[4;>troUer,  was  for  bringing 
the  booty  that  had  been  sunk  to  an  account ;  forced 
even  the  soldiers  of  Sfuthridates  to  restore  what  they 
had  taken,  and  by  visiting  their  tents,  and  searchh^ 

y  A.  M.  3610.  Ant  J.  C.  394.    Xenoph.  Hist  Gnec.  I.  it.  p.  5Qr-516. 
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diem  with  an  unseasonable  exactitude  and  severiQr  af- 
fronted  ^ithridates  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  withdrew 
directly  to  Sardis  with  his  Paphlagonian8« 

It  is  said,  that  in  thb  whde  expedition  nothing 
so  seiraiUy  affected  Age^usasthe  retreat  ofSpith- 
ridates;  for,  besides  his  being  very  sorry  {ot  die 
loss  of  so  good  an  officer,  and  so  good  troops,  he 
apprehended  bemg  reproached  with  mean  and  sor- 
did avarice  ^  a  vice  equally  dishonourable  to  him- 
self and  hb  country,  and  of  which  he  had  taken 
pains  tQ  avoid  the  slightest  suspicion  during  his  whde 
life.  He  did  not  think  it  consistent  with  the  duty  of 
his  office,  to  shut  hb  eyes,  through  slothful  ease  and 
inddence,  against  all  the  malversations  that  were  com- 
mitted under  Urn ;  but  he  knew  at  the  same  time, 
that  there  is  an  exactitude  and  severity,  that,  by  being 
carried  too  far,  degenerate  into  minuteness  ^and  petu- 
lancy,  and  wUch,  through  an  extreme  affectation  of 
virtue,  becomes  a  real  and  dangerous  vice. 

*  Some  time  after,  Phamabasus,  who  saw  his  country 
ravaged,  demanded  an  interview  withAgesilaus,  which 
was  negociated  by  a  common  fnend  of  them  both.  Age- 
nlaus  arrivedfirst  with  his  fiiendsat  the  place  agreed  on, 
and  sat  down  in  expectation  of  Phamabasus,  upon  the 
turf  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  When  Phamabasus 
arrived,  his  people  spread  skins  upon  the  ground  of  ex- 
ceeding sofhiess,  fix>m  the  length  of  their  hair,  with  rich 
carpets  of  various  cdours,  and  magnificent  cushions. 
But  when  he  saw  Agesilaus  sitting  simply  upon  the 
ground,  without  any  preparation,  he  was  a^iamed 

'  Xenoph.  Hist  Gnec.  L  ir.  p.  510—513.    Phit  in  AgesiL  p.  603. 
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ofhbefibminacy)  and  sat  down  also  upon  the  gnos. 
On  this  occasion  the  Persian  fnide  was  seen  to  pay 
homage  to  the  Spartan  modesty  and  simplicity. 

After  reciprocal  salutations,  Phamabasus  spoke  to 
diis  eflfect:  that  he  had  senred  the  Lacedemonians 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
fought  several  batdes  for  them,  and  suppwted  thdr 
naval  army,  without  giving  any  room  to  reproach  lum 
with  Anud  or  treachery,  as  Tissafdiemes  had  dcMie : 
that  he  was  surprised  at  their  coming  to  attack  him  in 
his  government :  burning  the  towns,  cutting  down 
the  trees,  and  laying  wasted  whole  country  :  that  H^it 
was  the  custom  with  the  Greeks,  who  made  profession 
of  honour  and  virtue,  to  treat  their  friends  and  bene* 
fitctors  in  such  a  manner,  he  did  not  know  what  they 
might  mean  by  just  and  equitable.  These  complaints 
were  not  entirely  without  foundation,  and  were  uttered 
with  a  modest,  but  pathetic  air  and  tCMie  of  voice. 
The  Spartans,  who  attended  Agesilaus,  not  seeing  how 
they  could  be  answered,  cast  down  their  eyes,  and 
kept  a  profound  silence.  Agesilaus,  who  observ* 
ed  it,  replied  almost  in  these  terms :  ^*  Lord  Phama- 
basus, you  are  not  ignorant,  that  war  often  arms  the 
best  fiiends  against  each  other  for  the  defence  of  their 
country.  Whilst  we  were  such  tothe  king  your  master, 
we  treated  him  as  a  fiiend ;  but  as  we  are  become  his 
enemies,  we  make  open  war  against  him,  as  it  is  just  we 
should,  atidendeavourtohurt  him  by  what  we  act  against 
you.  However,  from  the  instant  you  shall  think  fit  to 
throw-off  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  prefer  being  called 
the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Greeks,  before  the  name  of 
the  kmg  of  Persia's  slave,  you  may  reckon  that  all  the 
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troops  yoa  see  before  yoiH*  eyes*  our  arms,  our  ship6# 
our  persons,  tdtiie  last  man  of  us,  are  onljhere  tode* 
fend  your  possessions,  and  secure  yotu*  liberty,  whi<^ 
<rfidl  blessings  is  the  most  precious  and  desirable.** 

Phamabasus  answered^  that  if  the  king  sent 
anodier  general  in  his  place,  and  subjected  him  to 
the  new  comer,  he  should  yery  wilfingly  accept  his 
oflEer ;  that  otherwise  he  would  not  depart  frbm  the 
fiuth  he  had  sw<Nrn  to  him,  nor  quit  his  service^ 
Agesilaus  then  taking  him  by  the  hand»  imd  rising 
vkh  hipfi,  replied,  *'  Thsft  it  were  the  pleasure  <^  the 
gods,  lord  Phamabasus,  with  such  noble  sentimentSt 
that  you  were  rather  our  fnend  dian  our  enemy."  He 
promised  ^  withdraw  from  his  gOTemment,  and 
nevor  return  into  it,  Whilst  he  could  subsbt  elsewhere* 


SECTION  IV. 

AGESILAUS     EBCALLKD     BY     THE     EPKORt     tO    I>tfES0     BIS 

couKfir. 

Agesilaus  had  been  two  years  at  the  head  of  the 
army,*  and  had  already  made  the  most  remc^e  prov- 
inces of  Asia  tremble  at  his  name,  and  resound 
with  the  fame  of  his  great  wisdom,  disinterestedness, 
moderation,  intrepid  valor  in  the  greatest  dangers, 
aod  invincible  patience  in  supporting  the  rudest 
fatigues.  Of  so  many  thousand  soldiers  under  his 
command,  not  one  was  worse  provided,  or  lay  harder 
than  himself.    He  was  so  indifferent  as  to  heat  or 

•  A.  M.  3610.    Ant.  J.  C  394.    Plut.  in  Agetil.  p.  fKS,  604.    Xen.  io 
AfMil.  p.  S57. 
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cold^  that  he  seemed  ^  formed  only  to  support  die 
most  rigorous  seasons,  and  such  as  it  pleased  God  te 
send;  which  are  Plutarch's  express  words. 

The  most  agreeable  of  all  aghts  to  the  Greeks  set* 
ded  in  Asia,  was  to  see  the  lieutenants  erf*  the  great  king^ 
his  satraps,  and  other  great  lords,  who  were  fimn^ 
so  haught}^  and  untractable,  soften  their  note  in  the 
presence  of  a  man  meanly  dad,  and  at  his  single  wmd, 
however  short  and  laconic,  change  their  language  and 
conduct,  and  in  a  manner  transform  themselves  into 
di&rent  t^reatures.  Deputies  from  all  parts  were  sent 
by  die  people  to  form  alliances  with  him,  and  his  army 
increased  everyday  by.  the  tro(^of  the  barbarians 
that  came  to  join  him. 

All  Ada  was  already  in  motion,  and  most  €t  dv 
provinces  ready  to  revolt.  Agedlaus  had  already  re* 
stored  order  and  tranquillity  in  all  the  cities,  had  rein* 
stated  them  in  the  possession  of  their  liberty  under 
reasonable  modifications,  not  only  without  shedding 
of  blood,  but  without  even  banishing  a  dngle  persmi. 
Not  content  with  siich  a  progress,  he  had  formed  the 
dedgn  of  attacking  the  king  of  Persia  in  the  heart  of 
his  dominions,  to  put  him  in  fear  for  hb  own  person, 
and  the  tranquillity  he  enjoyed  in  Ecbatana  and  Susa, 
•  and  to  find  him  so  much  business,  as  should  make  it 
impracticable  for  him  to  embroil  all  Greece  from  his 
cabinet,  by  corrupting  the  orators  and  perscms  of 
greatest  authority  in  its  cities  with  his  presents. 

^  Tithraustes,  who  commanded  for  the  king  in  Asm, 
seeing  die  tendency  <rf  Agesilaus's  designs,  and  desb- 

•  Xenoph*  Hist.  Gnec.  L  iii.  p.  SOIZ^^^m.  Plut  in  Lysand.  p.  449-451. 
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^  to  prevent  their  effixrts,  had  sent  Timecrates  of 
Rho^  into  Greece,  with  great  sums  of  money  to 
corrupt  the  principal  persons  in  tiie  cities,  and  by  their 
means  occasion  defections  against  Sparta.  He  knew 
that  the  haughtiness  of  the  Lacedemomans,  for  all 
their  generals  did  not  resemble  Agesilaus,  and  the 
imperious  manner  with  which  they  treated  their 
neighbours  and  allies,  especially  since  they  conddered 
diemselves  as  the  masters  of  Greece,  had  universally 
disgusted  the  people,  and  excited  a  jealousy  that  waited 
only  an  occasion  to  break  out  against  them.  This 
se veri^  of  governing  had  a  natural  cause  in  their  edu* 
cation.  Accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  obey  with- 
out delay  or  reply,  first  to  their  tutors,  and  afterwards 
to  dieir  ma^strates,  they  exacted  a  like  $ubmisri<m 
from  the  cities  in  their  dependence,  were  easily  in« 
censed  by  the  least  opposition,  and  by  thb  excessive 
severiQr  rendered  themselves  insupportable. 

Tithraustes  therefore  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  draw 
off  the  allies  from  their  party.  Thebes,  Ai^;os,  Cat-^ 
inth,  entered  into  his  measures  :  the  deputy  did  not 
go  to  Athens.  These  three  cities,  influenced  by 
those  that  governed  them,  made  a  league  against  the 
Lacedemonians,  who  on  their  side  prepared  vigorous- 
ly for  the  war.  The  Thebans  at  the  same  time  sent 
deputies  to  the  Athenians,  to  implore  their  aid,  and 
that  they  would  enter  into  the  alliance.  The  depu- 
ties, after  having  slightly  passed  over  their  ancient  di- 
visions, insisted  strongly  upon  the  considerable  service 
they  had  rendered  Athens,  in  refusing  to  join  its 
enemies  when  they  endeavoured  its  final  destruction. 
They  represented  to  them  the  favourable  opportunity 
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flutt  offered  ibrretrattting  themsdves  in  dieir  andcnf 
power,  tnd  to  deprive  the  LaoedemoDians  of  the  em* 
I^  of  Greece.  That  all  the  alfies  of  Sparta^  ckfaer 
without  or  within  Greece,  were  weary  of  th^  aevere 
and  unjust  sway,  and  waited  only  the  sigml  to  revnk. 
That  the  moment  the  Athenians  should  declare  then* 
selves,  all  the  cities  would  rouse  up  at  the  aound  of 
tfietr  arms,  and  that  the  king  d'Persia,  who  had  sworn 
the  ruin  of  Sparta,  would  aid  them  with  all  his  forces 
both  by  sea  and  land, 

Thrasybulus,  whom  the  Thebans  1^  supplied 
with  arms  and  money,  when  he  undertook  the  reestri^^ 
fishment  of  the  Athenian  UberQr,  seconded  their  dt* 
mand  with  great  vigor,  and  the  Bid  was  unaniraou^ 
resolved,.  The  Lacedemonians  on  dieir  side  took  the 
field  without  loss  of  ume,  and  entered  Phocis*  Ly« 
Sander  wrote  to  Pausanias,  who  commanded  one  of 
the  two  armies,  to  ^ve  him  notice  to  march  early  dia 
nen^t  day  to  Haliartus,  which  he  designed  to  beside, 
and  that  he  should  be  there  himself  at  sunrise.  The 
letter  was  intercepted.  Lysander,  after  having  watt^ 
ed  his  coming  up  a  great  while,  was  obliged  to  engage, 
and  was  killed  in  the  batde.  Pausanias  received  this 
bad  news  on  his  ^y ;  but  however  continued  his 
march  to  Haliartus,  and  called  a  council  of  war 
to  consider  upon  a  second  battle.  He  did  not  think  it 
consistent  with  prudence  to  hazard  it,  and  contented 
himself  with  making  a  truce,  to  remove  the  bodies  of 
those  who  had  fallen  in  the  former  fight.  Upon  bis 
return  to  Sparta,  he  was  cited  to  give  an  account  of 
his  conduct,  and  refusing  to  appear,  was  condemned 
to  die.     But    he    avoided    the .  execution  of  that 
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gentence  by  flight,  and  retired  to  Tegeutn,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  under  the  shelter  and 
protection  of  Minerva,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  him- 
self a  suppliant,  and  died  of  disease. 

Lysander's  poverty,  having  been  discovered  after  his 
death,  did  great  honour  to  his  memory ;  when  it  was 
known,  that  of  all  the  gold  and  riches  which  had  pass* 
ed  through  his  hands,  of  a  power  so  extensive  as 
his  had  been,  of  so  many  cities  under  his  govern- 
ment,  and  which  made  their  court  to  him,  in  a  word, 
of  that  kind  of  dominion  and  sovereignty  always 
exercised  by  him,  he  had  made  no  manner  of 
advantage  for  the  advancement  and  enriching  of  his 
house. 

Some  days  before  hi^  death,  two  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  Sparta  had  contracted  themselves  to  his 
two  daughters ;  but  when  they  knew  in  what  con* 
diticm  he  had  left  his  affairs,  they  refiised  to  marry 
them.  The  republic  did  not  sufier  so  sordid  a 
baseness  to  go  unpunished,  nor  Lysander's  pover^, 
which  was  the  strongest  proof  of  his  justice  and 
virtue^  to  be  treated  as  an  obstacle  to  allying  into  his 
&milyt  They  were  fined  in  a  great  sum,  publicly 
disgraced)  and  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  all  persons 
of  honour:  for  at  Sparta  there  were  penalties  estab- 
lished, not  only  for  such  as  refused  to  marry,  or  mar- 
ried too  late,  but  also  for  those  who  married  amiss;  and 
diose  especially  were  reckoned  of  this  number,  who, 
instead  of  allying  into  houses  of  virtue,  and  with  their 
own  relations,  had  no  motive  but  wealth  and  lucre  in 
marriage.  An  admirable  law,  and  highly  tending  to 
perpetuate  probity  and  honour  in  families,  which  aQ 
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impure  mixture  of  blood  "  and  maimcra,*' sdd^ 

to  alter  and  effiice  ! 

It  must  be  owned,  that  a  generous  disintcrestc&icsa 
in  the  midst  of  all  that  could  inflame  and  gratify  4© 
lust  of  gain,  is  very  rare,  and  well  worthy  of  admira- 
tion ;  but  m  Lysander,  it  was  attended  with  grert 
defects,  which  entirdy  obscure  its  lusUre.  Without 
speakuig  of  his  imjmidence  in  introducing  gold  and 
ulver  into  Sparta,  which  he  despised  himself,  though 
he  rendered  it  estimable  to  his  coimtry,  and  thereby 
occasioned  i^s  ruin,  what  opinion  can  we  have  of  a 
man,  brave  indeed,  well  read  in  men,  skilful  in  affiurs^ 
and  of  great  MU&ty  in  the  arts  of  government,  and  what 
is  commonly  called  policy,  but  who  regardb  ^prckkif 
and  justice  as  nothing ;  to  whom  falsehood,  fraud,  and 
perfidy,  appear  l^;al  methods  for  the  attsunmeirt  of  ha 
ends ;  who  does  not  fear,  for  the  advancement  oi  his 
friends,  and  the  augmen^g  of  his  creatures,  to  commit 
the  most  flagrairt  injustice  and  oppres^ons,  and  is  not 
ashamed  to  prc^ane  whatever  is  most  sacred  in  religicHi, 
even  to  the  cwrupting  of  priests,  and  for^g  of  oracles, 
to  satiate  the  empty  ambition  of  being  equal  to  a  king, 
and  of  ascending  the  throne  ? 

*When  Agesilaus  was  upcm  the  point  of  leaifing 
his  troops  into  Persia,  the  %»rtan  £picydidas  arrived 
to  let  him  know  that  Sparta  was  threatened  with  a  fii* 
nous  war ;  that  the  Ephoyi  recalled  him,  and  ordered 
him  to  return  immediately,  for  the  defence  of  his  coun* 
try.  Agcsilaus  did  not  deUberatc  a  moment,  but  re- 
turned this  answer  immediately  to  tiie  Ephori,  which 

*  ^.^"'''*;  **'»*•  ^^^o,  I  W.  p.  513.    Ideoi.  IB  Ageiil.  p.  657.    Plut  h 
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Pkrtaidb  has  transmitted  to  US.  *  *' Agesilaus  to  the 
Epnori,  greeting.  We  have  reduced  part  of  Asia, 
put  the  barbarians  to  flight,  and  made  great  prepara- 
tioos  for  war  in  Ionia  :  but  as  you  order  me  toretum, 
I  am  not  far  behind  thb  letter,  and  should  prevent  it  if 
possible.  I  received  the  command  not  for  myself,  but 
my  country,  and  its  allien.  I  know  that  a  general 
does  not  deserve,  or  possess  that  name  really,  but  as 
he  submits  to  the  laws  and  the  Ephori,  and  obeys  the 
magistrates." 

This  ready  obedience  of  Agesilaus  has  been  much 
admired  and  applauded,  and  not  without  reason.  Ilan* 
nibal^  though  depressed  with  misfortunes,  and  driven 
almost  entirely  out  of  Italy,  obeyed  his  citizens  with 
great  reluctance,  when  they  recalled  him  to  deliver 
Carthage  from  the  dangers  that  threatened  it.  Here  a 
victorious  prince,  ready  to  enter  the  enemy's  country, 
and  to  attack  the  king  of  Persia  even  upon  his  throne, 
almost  assured  of  the  success  of  his  arms,  en  the  first 
order  of  the  Ephori,  renounces  the  most  soothing 
hopes,  and  the  most  exalted  expectations.  Hede* 
monstrates  the  mith  of  what  was  said,  *'  that  at  Sparta, 
the  laws  ruled  men,  and  not  men  the  laws." 

On  his  departure  he  said,  **  that  thirty  thousand  of 
the  king's  archers  drove  him  out  of  Asia ;"  alluding 
in  those  words  to  a  species  of  Persian  coin,  which  had « 
on  one  side  the  figure  of  anpcher,  thirty  thousand  of 
which  pieces  of  money  had  been  dispersed  in  Greece 
to  corrupt  the  (»ators  and  persons  of  greatest  power  in 
the  cities. 

«  Plot,  in  Apoph.  Laconic  p.  911. 
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'  Agesilaus  io  quitting  Ada,  wberehe  waaregittted 
ts  die  commoD  fiidier  of  the  people,  appointed  £iiz« 
enes  Im  lieutenant,  and  ^ve  him  Soar  thouaand  men 
for  the  defence  of  die  country.  Xenophon  wem  with 
him.  He  left  at  Epbesua,  with  M^;aby2us  the  guar- 
dian of  Diana's  temple,  half  the  gold  he  had  brou^ 
with  him  from  his  expedition  in  Persia,  with  Cyrus,  to 
keep  it  for  him  in  trust,  and  in  case  of  death,  to  ooose* 
crate  it  to  the  goddess. 

'  In  the  mean  time  the  Lacedemonians  had  raised  an 
army,  and  given  the  command  of  it  to  Aristodemus, 
tutor  to  king  Agesipolis,  then  an  in&nt.       Their 
enemies  assembled  to  concert  the  operations  c^  die 
war.    Timdaus  of  Corinth  said,  the  Lacedemonians 
were  like  a  river  that  grew  larger  as  it  ranoved  from 
its  source  ;  or  to  a  swarm  of  bees,  which  it  is  easy  to 
bum  in  their  hive,  but  disperse  diemsdves  a  great 
way  when  they  fly  al^t)ad,  and  become  fi>rmidable  by 
dieir  stings.     He  was  therefore  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
proper  to  attack  them  in  their  capital ;  which  was 
approved  and  resolved.    But  the  Lacedemonians  did 
not  give  them  time.    They  took  the  field,  and  frxuid 
the  enemy  near  Nemea,  a  dty  n<^  very  remote  irom 
Corindi,  where  a  rude  batde  ensued.     The  Lacede- 
monians had  the  advantage,  which  was  very  con^der* 
able.    AgesUaus  having  received  thb  news  at  Am- 
phipdis,  as  he  was  hastening  to  the  relief  of  his  coui^, 
"sent  it  directly  to  the  cities  of  Asia  for  their  encour* 
agement,  and  to  give  them  hopes  of  hisq^eedy  retunu 
if  the  success  of  affairs  would  admit  it. 

^Xenoph.  Hist  Grcc  L  iv.  p.  519.  Xenoph.  de  fixped.  C}T.  1.  t.  p.oia 
«Xenoph.p.514— 5ir. 
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^  When  the  approach  of  Agesilaus  was  known  at 
Sparta,  the  Lacedemonians  who  remained  in  the  city, 
to  do  htm  honour  fcnr  the  ready  obedience  he  had  paid 
to  their  orders,  caused  proclamaticMis  to  be  made  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  that  all  young  persons  who  were 
willing  to  aid  thehr  king,  might  come  and  list  them- 
selves for  that  purpose.  Not  one  of  them  &iled  to 
enter  himself  immediately  with  the  utmost  joy.  But 
the  Ephori  chose  only  fifty  of  the  bravest  and  most 
robust,  whom  they  sent  to  him,  anddedred  that  he 
would  enter  Beotia  with  the  utmost  expedition ;  which 
he  did  accordingly. 

^  About  the  same  time  the  two  fleets  came  up  with 
each  other  near  Cnid^Ss,  a  ci^  of  Caria.  That  of  the 
Lacedemonians  was  commanded  by  Pisander,  Agesi- 
laus's  brother  in  law,  and  that  of  the  Persians  by  Phar- 
nabasus  and  Conon  the  Athenian.  The  latter,  ob* 
serving  that  the  king  of  Persia's  supplies  came  slowly, 
and  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  opportunities,  had 
resolved  to  go  in  person  to  the  court,  to  solicit  the 
king's  assistance.  As  he  would  not  prostrate  himself 
before  him,  according  to  the  Persian  custom,  he  could 
not  explain  himself  but  by  the  intervention  of  others. 
He  represented  to  him,  with  a  force  and  ^irit  seldom 
pardoned  in  those  who  treat  with  princes,  that  it  was 
equally  shameful  and  astcmishing,  that  his  ministers, 
contrary  to  hb  mtention,  shoukl  suffer  lusa&irs  to  be 
disconcerted  and  ruined  for  want  oi  the  necessary 
expenses ;  that  the  richest  king  in  the  worid  diouki 

bPlutin.  AgeiiLp.605. 
I  Xenoph.  HUt  Grxc  L  !▼.  p.  518.    Dtod.  L  lb.  fi.  903.    Josliii.  I  fl. 
c.3,etS. 
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give  place  to  hb  enemies  in  the  very  p(Hnt  he  was  so 
infinitely  supericn*  to  them,  that  b,  in  riches ;  and  that 
fen*  want  of  remitting  the  sums  his  service  required  to 
his  generate,  all  their  designs  were  rendered  abortive. 
These  remonstrances  were  free,  but  just,  and  sdid. 
The  king  received  them  perfectly  well,  and  showed,  by 
his  example,  that  truth  may  often  be  spoken  to  princes 
with  success^  if  courage  were  not  wanting.  Cooaa  ob- 
tained all  he  demanded,  and  the  kmg  made  him  admiral 
of  his  fleet. 

It  was  composed  of  more  than  ninety  galleys,  to 
which  the  enemy's  was  somewhat  inferior  in  number. 
They  came  in  view  of  each  other  near  Cnidos»  a  mari- 
time ci^  of  Asia  Minor.  Conon,  who  had  in  some 
measure  occasioned  the  taking  of  Athens  by  the  loss 
of  the  sea  fight  near  Egospotamos,  used  extraordinaiy 
.  efforts  in  this  to  retrieve  his  misfortune,  and  to  obliter* 
ate  by  a  glorious  victory  the  disgrace  of  his  fcnmer  de* 
feat  ^  He  had  this  advantage,  that  in  the  battle  he  was 
going  to  give,  the  Persians  WQuld  be  srt  the  whole 
expense,  and  bear  all  the  loss  themselves ;  wh^eas 
the  entire  firuits  of  the  victory  would  redound  to  the 
Athenians,  with6ut  hazarding  any  thing  of  their  own. 
Pisander  had  ako  strong  motives  to  show  his  valor 
upon  this  occasion,  that  he  might  not  degenerate  fixnu 
the  glory  of  his  brother  in  law,  and  to  justify  the  choice 
he  had  made  in  appointing  him  admiral.  In  effect,  be 
behaved  with  extreme  valor,  and  had  at  first  some  ad* 
vantage ;  but  the  battle  gro^dng  warm,  and  the  allies 

^  Eo  speciosius  quod  ne  ipsorum  quidem  Atbentensiuin,  aed  aliem  iH' 
peril  viribui  dunicet,  pogoftturus  (terlculo  regisj  Ticturut  pnonio  pHrix. 
JuitiD. 
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of  Sparta  betaking  themselves  to  flight,  he  could  not 
resolve  to  follow  them,  and  died  sword  in  hand.  Co- 
non  took  fifty  galleys,  and  the  rest  escaped  to  Cnidos. 
The  consequence  of  thb  victory  was  the  revolt  of 
almost  all  the  allies  of  Sparta ;  several  of  whom 
declared  for  the  Athenians,  and  the  rest  resumed  their 

'  ancient  liberty.  After  this  batde  the  afl&irs  of  the 
Lacedemonians  daily  declined.  All  their  actions  in 
Asia  were  no  more  than  the  feeble  eflForts  of  an  cxpir* 
ing  power,  till  the  defeats  of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea 
completed  their  downfal. 

'  Isocrates  makes  a  very  just  reflection  upon  the 
revolutions  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  which  had  always 
their  source  and  origin  in  the  insolent  prosperity  of 
both  those  republics.  The  Lacedemonians,  who  were 
at  first  acknowledged  masters  of  Greece  without  oppo- 
sition, fell  from  their  authority  only  by  their  enormous 
abuse  of  it  The  Athenians  succeeded  them  in 
power,  and  at  the  same  time  in  pride  ;  and  f^c  have 
seen  into  what  an  abyss  of  misfortunes  it  precipitated 
them.  Sparta  having  gained  the  superiority  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  and  the  taking  of 
their  city,  might  have  improved  in  their  measures  from 
the  double  experience  of  the  past ;  as  well  in  regard 
to  what  had  befallen  themselves,  as  from  the  recent 
example  of  their  rival ;  but  the  most  affecting  exam- 
ples and  events  seldom  or  ever  occasion  a  people  to 
change  their  conduct.  Sparta  became  as  haughty  and 
untractable  as  before ;  and  so  experienced  the  same 

.  destiny  again. 


1  Isoc*  in  Orat  Areop.  p.  278—280. 
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To  wtm  die  Athenians  against  thb  nusfiortuKi 
Isocrates  puts  them  in  mind  of  the  past,  and  of  the 
times  wherein  they  were  successful  in  everything. 
•^  You  imagine/'  says  he,  **  that  provided  with  a  nu- 
merous fleet,  absolute  masters  at  sea,  and  supported  by 
powerful  allies  always  ready  to  give  you  aid,  you  have 
nothing  to  fear,  wd  may  enjoy  in  repose  and  tranquE- 
Kty,  die  fruits  of  your  victories  :  for  my  part,  indulge 
me  to  speak  with  truth  and  freedom,  I  think  quite 
otherwise.     The  cause  of  my  apprdbension  is,  my 
having  observed,  that  the  decline  of  the  greatest  re- 
publics has  always  been  at  the  time  they  believed 
diemselves  most  powerful,  and  that  their  very  securi^ 
has  prepared  the  precipice  into  which  they  have  fallen. 
The  reason  of  diis  is  evident.     ProsperiQr  and  adver- 
sity never  come  alone,  but  have  each  their  train  of 
very  different  ^cts.    The  first  is  attofided  with  vain 
glory,  pride,  and  insdence,  which  dazzle  die  mind, 
and  inspire  rash  and  extravag^t  measures :  on  Ae 
contrary,  the  companions  of  adver»ty,  are  modesty, 
self  diffidence,  and  circumspection,  which  naturaify 
render  men  prudent,  and  apt  to  amend  from  their 
own  failings.    So  that  it  is  hard  to  judge  which  of  die 
two  conditicMis  we  ought  to  desire  for  a  ci^ ;  as  that 
which  appears  unhappy,  is  an  almost  certain  path  to 
prosperity  ;  and  the  other,  so  flatterii^  and  splendidi 
generally  leads  on  to  the  greatest  misfortunes.''    The 
blow  whibh  the  Lacedemonians  received  at  the  batde 
of  Cnidos  is  Mnoumful  prqiof  of  what  he  says: 

^  Agesilaus  was  in  Beotia,  and  upcm  die  point  of 
giving  batde,  when  this  bad  news  was  brought  him. 

-  Plut  in  AgeaiL  p.  605. 
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Apprehending  that  it  might  discourage  and  deter  his 
troops,  he  caused  it  to  be  reported  in  the  army,  that  the 
Lacedemonians  had  gained  a  considerable  victory  at 
sea  ;  and  appearing  in  public  with  a  wreath  of  flowers 
upon  his  head,  he  offered  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  good  news,  and  sent  part  of  it  in  presents  to  his 
officers.  '^  The  two  armies,  almost  equal  in  strength, 
were  in  view  of  each  other  upon  the  plains  of  Coronea, 
when  they  drew  up  in  battle.  Agesilaus  gave  the 
left  wing  to  the  Orchomenians,  and  took  the  right 
himself.  On  the  odier  side  the  Thebans  were  upon 
the  right,  and  the  Aif;ives  on  the  left.  Xenophoa 
says,  that  this  was  the  most  furious  battle  in  hb  time» 
and  may  be  believed,  as  he  was  present  in  it,  and  fought 
near  die  person  of  Agealaus,  widi  whom  he  had  re- 
turned fi-om  Asia. 

The  first  charge  was  not  very  obstinate,  nor  of  long 
continuance.  TheThebans  soon  put  the  Orchomen- 
ians  to  flight,  and  Agesilaus  overthrew  and  routed  the 
Argives.  But  both  parties  having  learned  that  their 
left  wing  had  been  very  severely  handled  and  fled,  re- 
turned immediately ;  Agesilaus  to  oj^iose  the  The- 
bans, and  to  wrest  the  victory  out  of  their  hands,  and 
die  Thebans  to  follow  their  left  wing,  that  was  re- 
tired to  Helicon.  Agesilaus  at  that  moment  might 
have  assured  himself  of  a  complete  victory,  if  he 
would  have  let  the  Thebms  pass  on,  and  had  charged 
them  after  in  the  ^rear  ;  but  carried  away  by  the 
ardour  of  his  courage,  he  resdved  to  stop  them  with 
an  attack  in  front,  and  to  beat  them  by  pure  force  : 

>  Plot  in  AgesiL  p.  605,  Xenoph.  HisU  Griec.  p.  518--530,  et  in 
Age8iLp.659,6G0.  t 
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in  which,  says  Xenophon,  he  showed  more  valor  than 
pradence. 

The  Thebans,  seeing  Agesilaus  advance  against 
thenii  drew  ail  their  foc^  immediately  into  one  body, 
formed  a  hoUowsquare,  and  waited  his  coming  iq>  in 
good  order.  The  engagement  was  sluop  and  bloody 
on  all  sides,  but  particularly  where  Agerikus  fought  at 
the  head  of  the  fifty  young  Spartans,  senthimby  die 
cit|r.  The  valor  and  emulation  of  those  young  men 
were  of  great  service  to  Agesilaus,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  saved  his  life  ;  for  they  fought  around  him 
with  exceeding  aidour,  and  exposed  themselves  fore- 
most in  all  dangers  for  the  safety  of  his  person.  They 
could  not,  however,  prevent  his  receiving  several 
wounds  through  his  armour  from  pikes  and  swords. 
Notwithstanding,  after  an  exceeding  warm  dispute, 
diey  brought  him  off  alive  from  the  enemy,  and  mak- 
ing their  bodies  a  rampart  for  him,  sacrificed  a  great 
number  of  Thebans  to  his  defence  ;  many  of  those 
young  men  were  also  left  upon  the  field.  At  length, 
finding  it  too  difficult  to  break  the  Thebans  in 
front,  they  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  what  they 
had  at  first  rejected.  They  opened  their  phalanx  to 
let  them  pass ;  which  when  they  had  dcme,  as  they 
marched  afterwards  in  more  disorder,  diey  charged 
them  again  upon  the  flanks  and  rear.  They  could, 
however,  neither  break  them,  nor  put  them  to  flight 
Those  brave  Thebans  made  their  retreat  omtinually 
fighting,  and  gained  Helicon,  elate  with  the  success  of 
the  batde,  wherein  on  their  side  they  had  alwa3rs  re- 
mained invincible. 

Agesilaus,  though  very  much  weakened  by  the  great 
number  of  his  wounds,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  he 
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had  lost,  would  not  retire  to  his  tent,  till  he  had  been 
carried  to  the  place  wliere  his  phdanx  was  drawn  up, 
and  had  seen  all  the  dead  bodies  removed  even  upon 
their  own  arms.  He  was  informed  there,  that  many 
of  the  enemy  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Min- 
erva Itoniensis,  which  was  not  very  distant  from  the 
field  of  battle,  and  asked  what  he  would  have  done 
iioth  them.  As  he  was  full  of  veneration  for  the  gods, 
he  gave  orders  to  let  them  go,  and  even  sent  them  a 
guard  to  escort  them  in  safety  wherever  they  thought 
fiL 

The  next  morning,  Agesilaus,'  to  try  whethor  the 
Thebans  would  have  the  courage  to  renew  the  battle^ 
commanded  hb  troops  to  crown  themselves  with  flow- 
ers, and  the  music  of  the  army  to  play,  whilst  a  trophy 
was  erected  and  adorned  in  honour  of  his  victcury.  At 
the  same  instant  the  enemy  sent  heralds  to  demand  his 
permission  to  bury  their  dead :  which  he  granted, 
with  a  truce ;  and  having  confirmed  his  victory  by  that 
act  of  a  conqueror,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to 
Delphos,  where  the  Pythian  games  were  then  cekteit- 
cd.  He  made  there  a  solemn  procession,  which  was 
followed  by  a  sacrifice,  and  consecrated  the  tenth  part 
of  the  booty  taken  in  Asia  to  the  god,  which  amounted 
to  one  hundred  talents.""  These  great  men,  no  less 
religious  than  brave,  never  &iled  to  exjM'^s  by  pres* 
ents  their  gratitude  to  the  gods  for  their  successes,  in 
arms ;  declaring,  by  that  public  homage,  that  they 
believed  themselves  indebted  for  their  victories  to  their 
protection* 

•  100«000  crownsi  about  2%500L 
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SECTION    V. 

ACBflLAUS  RETURNS   VZCTORXOUt   TO  SPARTA.    ▲  PBACBy   SHAMRFVL 
TO    THE    GREEKS,   CONCLUDED. 

After  the  festival,'  Agesilaus  returned  to  ^Mfftau 
His  citizens  received  him  with  all  the  marks  oftfae 
most  real  joy,  and  beheld  him  with  admiration,  when 
they  observed  the  umplicity  of  his  manners,  and  the 
constant  frugality  and  temperance  ad  his  life.  At  his 
return  from  fcureign  oountries,  where  pomp,  luxury, 
sloth,  and  the  love  of  pleasures  entirely  prevailed,  he 
was  not  infected  with  the  manners  of  the  barbarians,  as 
iBost  of  the  other  generals  had  been :  he  made  no 
alteration  in  his  diet,  baths,  equipage  of  his  wife,  orna- 
ments of  his  arms,  or  furniture  of  his  house.  In  the 
aiidst  of  so  shining  a  reputatimi,  and  the  universal 
aj^lause,  always  the  same,  or  rather  more  modest  dian 
before,  he  diatkiguidied  himsdf  from  the  rest  of  the 
citisens,  only  by  a  greater  submission  to  the  laws,  and 
a  more  inviolable  attachment  to  the  customs  o£  his 
country  ;  convinced,  that  he  was  only  king,  to  be  die 
,  blighter  example  of  those  virtues  to  others. 

«  He  made  greitfness  coi^t  in  virtue  only.  H«ff* 
ingthe  great  king,  so  the  kings  of  Per^  used  to  call 
themselves,  spoken  of  in  magnificent  terms,  and  hb 
power  extremely  extolled ;  ' "  I  cannot  ccmceive," 
said  he,  *'  wherein  be  is  greater  than  me,  unless  he  be 
more  virtuous." 

There  were  at  Sparta  some  citizens,  who,  vitiated  bf 
the  prevailing  taste  of  Greece,  made  their  merit  and 

f  Wut.  in  Agesil.  p.  606.  q  Hut-  dc  sui  Uud.  p.  555. 
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^xy  consist  m  keqfwt «  gre«t  number  of  htfrs^ftr 
therac^  He  persuaded  his  sister  Cynisca  to  diq>ttt» 
the  prise  in  the  Olyropic  games,  in  order  to  show  t^ 
Greeksi  that  those  victories,  on  which  they  aet  so  h^ 
a  value,  where  noc  the  e&cts  of  vatof  and  bravery, 
but  of  riches  and  expense^  She  was  the  first  of  her 
sex  who  shared  in  thb  honour^  He  had  not  the  same 
<^)inion  of  the  exercises  which  contributed  to  rendef 
the  body  more  robust,  aad  inure  it  to  labour  and  fa* 
tigue;  and  to  place  them  in  greater  catimatian,  would 
often  honour  them  with  his  presence^ 

Some  time  after  Lysander^s  death,  he  diacovefisd 
tibt  conspiracy  formed  by  tbafc  captain  against  the  twp 
kings,  which  till  then  had  not  been  heard  oU  and  catte 
to  light  by  a  kind  of  accidei^  in  the  following  man- 
ner :•  Upon  some  a&irS}  whidi  related  to  the  govern^ 
ment,  it  was  necessary  to  consult  Ljrsaoder^s  paperSp 
and  Agesikus  weitt  to  his  house  for  that  purpose*  I9 
running  diem  over,  he  fell  upon  the  sheets,  whioh 
contained  at  large,  the  harangue  of  Cleofit  forthe  new 
method  of  proceeding  in  the  deetiioii  of  kings.  Sur- 
prised  at  perusing  it,  he  gave  over  his  search,  aad 
went  away  abruptly*  to  communicate  that  omtioB  t0 
the  dtizens,  and  to  let  them  see  what  maaner  of  man 
Lysander  was,  and  how  much  they  had  been  deceived 
inrqgardtohinu  But  LaorMdas,  a  wise  and  prudent 
person,  and  president  of  the  Ephori,  iftferpoaed,  bf 
telling  him,'  that  k  was  highly  improper  to  isaise  Lysaur 
der  from  the  dead  s  on  the  contrary,  that  it  ivaanecesr 
sary  to  bury  his  harangue  in  the  same  grave  with  biiiH 

<  nut.  in  AfesiL  p.  606. 
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w  of  dangeroas  tendency,  from  the  great  art  wift 
Whieh  it  was  composed,  and  the  force  of  perstiasioa 
Ifaatt  onhrers&ily  prevailed  in  it^  against  which  it  might 
proire  no  easy  matter  to  resist.  Ag^lau^  was  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  the  piece  was  octtisigned  to  ^ence 
and  oblivion,  as  the  best  use  that  could  be  made  of  it 
'  As  hk  credit  was  very  high  in  the  city,  he  caused 
Teleirtiss,  his  brother  by  the  mother's  side^  to  be 
dedartd*  admiral  of  the  fleet.  It  were  to  be  wished, 
that  history,  to  justify  tihis  clKnce,  had  mentioned  aiqr 
other  qualities  in  that  commander,  than  hh  nearness 
of  Mood  to  the  king.  Agerilaus  soon  after  set  out 
m¥h  his  land  army  to  besiege  Corinth,  and  took  the 
ioMg  waHs«  as  they  were  calted,  whilst  bis  brother 
TdmitiaB  attacked  it  by  sea.  He  did  several  other 
expkKts  against  the  people  of  Greece  at  war  with 
Sparta,  which  always  wgue  indeed  the  valor  and  ex« 
f)erience  of  the  general,  but  are  neidier  very  important 
nor  decisive,  and  M^ikhwe  thought  for  that  reason 
night  be  omkted 

-■  ^lAt^die  same  thne  Pkamabasus  and  Conon,  havii^ 
inadet^iansdves  mttters  at  sea,  ravaged  the  whole 
coast  of'  Laconia.  That  satrap,  returning  to  hb 
government  of  Phrygia,  left  Conon  the  comnumd  of 
the  naval  army,  with  very  considerable  sums  for  die 
reestaUislmient  of  Athens.  Conon,  victorious,  and 
crowned  with  glory,,  repaked  thither,  where  he  was 
receifved  wkh  univo^  applause.  The  sad  project 
^'  a  rity  formerly  so  flourishing,  and  at  that  time 
reduced  to  so  melanchoty  a  condition,  gave  hhn  more 

«  A.  M.  3611.    Ant  J.  C.  393.    Xenopli.  Hial.  Gnec.  L  it.  p.  534— «?• 
Diod.  1.  xiT.  p.  303.  -  Justin.  L  vL  c.  5. 
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grief,  than  he  felt  joy  in  seeing  his  btioved  OKiMi)^ 
again,  after  so  many  years  absence.  Ue  lost  not 
titae,  but  fell  immediately  to  .work^  employing,  ^h 
sides  masons  and  the  usual  artisans,  the.  sokliertf, 
mariners,  citizens,  allies,  in  a  word,  all  who  were  wt?U 
inclined  to  Athens ;  Providence  decreeing,  that  this. 
oiKy,  formerly  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  should  b» 
rebuilt  t^  their  own  hands,  and  that  having  b^n  disk, 
mantled  and  demolished  by  the  Lacedf  mpnijEUis,  it 
should  be  reinstated  at  their  own  cost,  and  by  thp 
spoils  taken  from  jLhem.  What  a  vicissiuide  and^ 
alteration  was  this !  Athens  at  this  time  had  tkosf^ 
fix*  its  allies,  which  had  formeriy  been  its  most  violcntr 
enemies,  and  for  enemies,  those  with  whom  before  it; 
had  contracted  the  most  strict  and  most  confirmed 
union.  Conon,  seconded  by  the  seal  of  the  Thebans» 
soon  rebuilt  the  waUs  of  Athens,  restored  the  city  to  its 
ancient  ^lendor,  and  rendered  it  m<Mie  formidable  than 
ever  to  its  enemies.  ""  Aft^F  having  offered  to  the 
gods  a  whole  hecatomb,  that  is  to  say,  a  sacrifice  of 
one  hundred  oxen,  as  a  thanksigiving  for  the  happy 
reestablishment  of  Athens,  he  made  a  feast,  tQ  which 
all  the  citizens  without  exception  were  invited« 

""  Sparta  could  not  see  without  extreme  afflictian  so 
glorious  a  revolution.  It  looked  upon  the  grandeui) 
and  power  of  a  city,  its  ancient  rival  and  almiost  coo* 
tinual  enemy,  as  its  own  ruin,  which  made  the  Lace* 
demonians  take  the  mean  resolhtion  of  avenging 
themselves  at  once  upon  Athens,  and  Conon  its  restorer, 
by  making  peace  with  the  king  of  Persia.    Widi  tfab. 

•  Athen:  L  i.  p.  3. 
'  Xenoplu  Hist  Grsec  L  iv.  p.  537,  5S8r    Plot  uiAftsil.  p.  608w 
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^Hm^  tbtf  Ssffmkci  Afltakides  to  Tiribasus.  His 
jitttwiiDion  comiBlcd  of  two  principal  itkdes.  The 
fast«aa,  to  acoMtt  Coooii  to  tfatt  satrap  of  haviog 
ddWmdcd  the  kin|^  of  the  nioney  which  he  had  era* 
ployed  in  tin  reestablishinent  of  Athena ;  and  of  ha^- 
iag  fdrmcd  die  derign  of  depriving  die  Persiana  of 
£^a  nd  Ionia,  and  »  subj6et  them  anew  td  Ae 
repiiUic  of  Athena,  upott  which  they  had  fannerlf 
depMifed.  By  the  second,  he  had  orders  to  make  the 
HMMt  adrantageous  proposals  to  Tiribasus  hfe  maattr 
^tild  desire*  Without  ^ving  himself  any  manner  of 
tVoiiMe  ifi  regard  to  Asia,  he  stipulated  only,  that  all 
die  islands  and  other  dties  diould  enjoy  dieir  laws  and 
Bberty»  TlieLiacedemominathusgaveuptodielung« 
widi  the  greatest  ii^ustice  and  the  utmost  baseness,  aH 
the  Greelis  settled  m  Aria,  fx*  whose  libera  Agerihm 
had  so  long  fought  It  is  Uiie,  be  had  no  riisffc  in  dni 
most  infamous  negociation,  the  whole  reproach  of 
which  ought  to  fall  on  Antalcides,  who,  bekig  die 
sworn  enemy  of  the  king  of  Sparta,  hastened  the  peace 
by  all  manner  of  means,  because  the  war  augmented 
die  authority,  glory,  and  reputation  of  Agesilaus. 

The  most  considerable  cities  of  Greece  had  sent 
deputies  at  the  san^  time  to  Tiribasus,  and  Conoo 
was  at  the  head  of  those  from  Athens^  All  of  them 
were  unanimous  in  rejecting  such  proposals*  Widi- 
out  speaking  of  the  interests  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia, 
^th  which  they  were  extremely  affected,  they  saw 
diemselves  exposed  by  this  treaty  i  the  Athenians  to  the 
loss  of  the  isles  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros ;  the 
Thebansto  abandon  the  cities  of  Beoda,  of  which  they 
were  in  possession,  and  which  would  thereby  regain 
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iAittr  independence ;  and  the  AtpPts  to  renouMt 
Corinth,  with  the  loss  of  whidi  A^;os  k%i^  Would 
soon  in  all  probability  be  attended*  The  deputies 
therefore  withdrew  without  concluding  any  thing. 

Tiribnsus  seized  Conon,  aSnd  put  him  in  prison^ 
Not  daring  to  declare  openly  for  the  Lacedefnonian^, 
without  an  express  order  to  that  purpese,  he  contented 
hhnself  with  supplying  diem  underhand  with  consid^ 
erabk  sums  d  money  for  fitdng  out  a  fleet,  in  order 
that  the  other  cities  of  Greece  might  not  be  in  a  con^ 
dition  to  oppose  them.  After  having  taken  these  pre- 
cautions, he  set  out  directly  for  the  TOurt,  to  give  the 
king  an  account  of  the  state  of  his  negociation.  That 
prince  was  well  satisfied  with  it,  and  directed  him  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  put  the  last  hand  tait.  Tiribasus 
also  laid  before  him  the  Lacedemonians*  accusation  of 
Conon.  Some  authors,  according  to  Cornelius  Nepos, 
have  written  that  he  was  carried  to  Susa,  and  there 
executed  by  the  king's  order.  The  silence  of  Xen- 
ophon,  who  was  his  cotemporary,  in  regard  to  his 
death,  makes  it  doubtful  whether  he  did  not  escape 
from  prison,  or  suffer,  as  has  been  said. 

Whilst  this  treaty  was  negociating,  several  actions 
little  considerable  passed  between  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedemonians*  It  was  also  at  the  same  time  that 
Evagoras  extended  his  conquests  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  of  which  we  shall  soon  treat. 

^  Tiribasus  at  length,  upon  his  return,  sunmioned 
the  deputies  of  the  Grecian  cities  to  be  present  at  the 
reading  of  the  treaty.  It  imported,  that  all  the  Grecian 
cities  of  Asia  should  remain  dependent  on  die  king, 

^A.M.36)7.    Ant.|.C.^.    Xenoph.  1.  r.  p.  S4^^5). 
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and  tbat  the  rest,  as  well  small  as  great,  should  have 
foil  posKSsioQ  of  their  liberty.  The  king  fiirdier 
reserved  to  himself  the  iades  of  Cyprus  and  Clazomena, 
and  left  those  of  Scyros,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros,  to  the 
Athenians,  to  whom  they  had  long  appertained*  B^ 
the  same  treaty  he  engi^^ed  to  job  with  such  people  as 
came  into  k,  in  order  to  make  war  t^  sea  and  1^ 
against  all  who  should  refuse  to  agree  to  it.  We  have 
ahneady  said  it  was  Sparta  itself  iMX>posed  these  condi- 
tions. 

« 

All  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  or  at  least  the  great- 
est part  of  them,  rejected  so  infimious  a  treaty  with 
horror. .  However j  as  they  were  weakened  and  ex- 
hausted by  domestic  divi^ns,  and  not  in  a  condition 
tosuj^rt  a  war  against  so  powerful'a  prince,  who 
threatened  to  M  with  all  his  forces  upon  those  who 
should  refuse  to  come  into  this  peace,  they  were 
oUiged  against  their  will  to  comply  with  it,  except  Ac 
Thebans,  who  had  the  courage  to  oppose  it  c^nly  at 
first,  but  were  at  length  reduced  to  accept  it  with .  the 
others,  by  whom  they  found  themselves  imiversaDy 
abandoned. 

Such  was  the  firuit  of  the  jealousy  and  divi^ons 
which  armed  the  Gredaa  cities  against  each  other,  and 
was  the  end  proposed  by  the  policy  of  Artaxerxes,  in 
dbtributing  sums  of  money  amongst  the  several  states; 
invincible  in  arms,  and  to  the  sword,  but  not  to  the 
gold  and  presents  of  the  Persians ;  so  remote  were  they 
in  this  respect  fix>m  the  character  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
their  fore&thers. 

To  comprehend  aright  how  much  ^)arta  and 
Athens  differed  from  what  they  had  been  in  former 
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« 

^mcSy  we  have  only  to  coftipare  the  two  treaties  con* 
eluded  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians ;  the  former 
by  Cimon  the  Athenian'  under  Artaxerxes  Longima- 
nus  above  sixty  years  before,  and  the  jatter  by  Antal- 
cides,  the  Lacedemonian  under  Artaxerxes  MnemcHi. 
In  the  first,  Greece,  victorious  and  triumphant,  assures 
the  liberQr  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  gives  the  law  to  the 
Persians,  imposes  what  conditions  it  pleases,  and  pre- 
scribes bounds  and  limits,  by  prohibiting  them  to 
aj^roach  nearer  to  the  sea  with  their  troths  than  the 
distance  of  three  days  march  ;  or  to  af^xsar  with  long 
vessels  in  any  of  the  seas  between  the  Cyanean  and 
Chalidonian  islands,  that  is  to  say,  fit>m  the  Euxine  to 
the  coasts  of  Pamphilia*  In  the  second^  on  die  con- 
trary, Persia,  grown  haughty  and  imperious,  takes 
pleasure  in  humbling  its  conquerors,  in  de{»iving  them» 
with  the  single  stroke  of  a  pen,  of  their  emj^rein  Asia 
Minw,  in  compelling  them  to  abandon  basely  all  the 
Greeks  established  in  those  rich  provinces,  to  subscribe 
to  their  own  subjection,  and  to  confine  themselves,  in 
their  turn  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  Greece. 

From  whence  can  so  strange  an  alteration  arise  ? 
are  there  not  onJ)oth  sides  the  same  cities,  the  same 
people,  the  same  forces,  and  the  same  interest  ?  no 
doubt  there  are :  but  they  are  not  the  same  men,  or 
rather,  thqr  have  no  longer  the  same  prmciples  of 
policy.  Let  us  recal  those  happy  times  of  Greece,  so 
glorious  for  Athens  and  Sparta,  when  Persia  came 
pouring  like  a  deluge  upon  this  little  country  widi 
all  the  forces  of  the  east.  What  was  it  that  ren- 
dered the  two  cities  invincible,  and  superior  to  such 

«Oiod.l.xiLph  74, 75. 
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Qumerotts  and  formidable  armies  ?  their  umoo  ant 
fpod  understanding.  No  disseotion  between  the 
two  statos,  no  jealoosjr  of  commands  no  private  view 
of  interest;  in  &ie,no  other  contests  between  them 
but  of  honour,  g)or}%  and  the  love  of  their  couotiy. 

To  so  laudable  an  union  may  be  added  an  irre- 
concileable  hatred  for  the  Persians,  which  became 
a  kind  of  nature  in  the  Greeks,  and  was  the  most 
^stinguishing  Character  of  that  nation«r  It  was  a 
capital  crime,  and  punished  with  death,  only  to  men^ 
tion  peace,  or  propose  any  accommodation  with  them  i 
and  an  Athenian  mother  was  sera  to  throw  the 
first  stone  at  her  son,  who  had  dared  to  make  suck 
a  motion,  and  to  set  others  the  exan^le  of  stonmg 
him. 

Thb  strict  union  of  the  two  states,  and  declared 
abhorrence  of  the  common  enemy,  were  a  long 
time  the  potent  barriers  of  their  security,  rendered 
them  invincible,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  die 
source  and  principle  of  all  the  glorious  successes 
that  n^sed  die  rqputation  of  Greece  U>  so  hig^ 
a  pkch*  But  by  a  misfcHtune  common  to  the  most 
flourishing  states,  those  very  successes  became  the 
camse  of  its  ruin,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  dis- 
graces it  experienced  in  the  sequel. 

•  These  two  states,  which   might  have  carried 

their  victorious  arms  into  the  heart  of  Persia,  and 

^have  attacked  in  their  turn  the  great  king  upon  his 

throne  itself;  instead  of  forming  in  concert  such  an 

enterprise,  which  would  at  once  have  crowned  them 

y  Ifloc.  in  Panegyr.  p.  143. 
•  Ibid.  p.  133-lSr.    In  PanMh.  p.  5S4>  5S5. 
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with  glory,  and  laden  them  with  riches,  have  the  foHy 
to  leave  their  common  enemy  at  repose,  to  embroil 
themselves  with  each  other  upon  trivial  points  of  hon- 
our, and  interests  of  little  importance,  and  to  exhaust 
the  forces  Ineflfectually  against  themselves,  which 
ought  to  have  been  employed  solely  against  the  barba- 
rians, who  could  not  have  resisted  them :  for  it  is  re- 
markable,  that  the  Persians  never  had  any  advantage 
over  the  Athenians  or  Lacedemonians  whilst  they 
were  united  with  each  other,  and  that  it  was  their  own 
divisions  only,  which  supplied  them  with  the  means  to 
conquer  both  alternately,  and  always  the  one  by  the 
other. 

'  These  divisions  induced  them  to  take  such  meas- 
ures, as  neither  Sparta  nor  Athens  would  ever  have 
otherwise  been  capable  of.  We  see  both  the  one  and 
the  other  dishonour  diemselves  by  their  mean  and  ab- 
ject  flatteries,  not  only  of  the  king  of  Persia,  but  even  of 
hb  satraps  ;  pay  their  court  to  them,  earnestly  solicit 
their  favour,  cringe  to  them,  and  even  sufler  their  ill 
humour  ;  and  all  this  to  obtain  some  aid  of  troops  or 
money,  forgetting  that  the  Persians,  haughty  and  inso- 
lent to  such  as  seemed  afraid  of  them,  became 
timorous,  and  little  to  those  who  had  the  courage 
to  despise  them.  But  in  fine,  what  did  they  gain 
by  all  theje  mean  condescensions  ?  The  treaty  which 
gave  occasion  for  these  reflections,  and  will  for  ever  be 
the  reproach  of  Sparta  and  Athens. 

VOL*  3.  81 
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SECTION  VI- 

WAE  Of    A&TAXnXKt     AGAINST    EVAGORA8» 

What  I  have  said  upon  the  focility  with  which  the 
Greeks  might  have  rendered  diemselves  formidabk  to 
their  enemies,  wHl  be  more  evident  if  we  consider,  oo 
one  ade,  the  £vern^  of  people,  and  extent  of  country, 
which  composed  the  vast  empire  of  die  Persians,  and 
on  the  c^her,  the  weakness  c^the  government,  incapa- 
ble of  animating  so  great  a  mass,  and  of  su{^xHtii^  the 
weight  of  so  much  bu^ness  and  applici^icHi.  At  the 
court  every  thing  was  determined  t^  the  intrigues  of 
women,  and  the  cabals  of  favourites,  whose  whole 
merit  often  con^sted  in  flattering  dieir  prince,  aod 
soothing  his  passions.  It  was  upon  their  credit  oflkcfs 
were  chosen,  and  the  wt  dignities  disposed  of;  bj 
dieir  ojnnion  the*  services  of  the  generals  of  armies 
were  jui!^|ed,  and  their  rewards  decided.  The  aeqod 
win  show,  that  from  the  satse  source  arose  the  insur- 
lection  of  provinces,  the  distnnt  of  the  greatest  part 
of  the  governors,  the  ^scontent  and  consequential 
revdt  of  the  best  oficers,  and  the  ill  success  of  almost 
all  the  enterprises  that  were  formed. 

Artaxerxesi  having  got  rid  of  the  caie  and  peqikx* 
ky  whirii  the  ww  with  die  Greeks  had  occasioned, 
applied  himsetf  to  the  terminating  Uiat  c/  Cyprus, 
which  had  lasted  several  years,  but  had  been  carried 
on  with  little  vigor,  and  turned  the  greatest  part  of  his 
&C€C9thMway« 
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*  E!vagOTas  reigned  at  that  time  in  Sakmin,  die  cap-, 
italdtyd*  the  isle  of  Cyprus^  He  was  descended  from 
Teucer  of  Salamin,^  who  at  his  return  from  Troy 
buik  this  city,  and  gave  it  the  name  oi  his  country. 
Hb  descendants  had  reigned  there  from  Alt  time;  but 
a  stranger  of  Phenicia,  having  dispossessed  the  bwfiil 
kingj  had  taken  his  (^ce,  and  to  maintain  himself  in 
the  usurpationy  had  filled  the  city  with  barbarians,  and 
subjedted  the  whde  island  to  the  king  <^IVrsia. 

Under  this  tyrant  Evagoras  was  bom,  of  whose 
education  great  care  was  taken.  He  was  distinguished 
among  the  youth  by  the  beauty  of  his^aspect,  the  vigot 
of  his  body,  and-more  by  the  modesty  and  innooenco 
of  his  manners,*  which  are  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  that  age.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  the  greatest 
virtues,  valor,  wisdom,  and  justice,  were  observed  to 
brighten  in  him.  He  afterwards  earned  these  virtues 
to  so  conspicuous  a  height,  as  to  give  jealousy  to  those 
that  governed ;  who  perceived  justly  that  so  shining 
a  merit  could  not  continue  in  the  obscurity  of  a  private 
condition ;  but  his  modesty,  probity,  and  mtegriQTt 
reassured  them,  and  they  repos^  an  entire  confidence 
in  him,  to  which  he  always  aneweted  by  an  invio* 
table  fidelity,  without  ever  meditsting  their  expulsaOQ 
firom  the  throne  by  violence  or  treachery. 

A  morejuatifiabiemeansconduoledhimtoit;  divine 
Providence,  as  Isocrates  says,  preparing  the  way  for 
htm.    One  of  the  principal  citizens  murdered  the 

•  Isocrat  io  Evag.  p.  380. 
^AlUtk  isbadiiear  AthcfM,  celetettcd for Um 
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pereod  upon  die  throoe,  and  had  contrived  to  sdze 
Evagoras,  and  to  rid  himadf  of  hiiii,  inordertoacciHC 
\  the  crown  to  lumaclf;  but  that  prince  escaping  his 
pursuit,  retired  to  Soloa,  a  city  of  Cilida.  His  banish* 
snent  was  so  fiur  firom  abating  his  courage,  that  it  gave 
him  new  vigor.  Attended  only  with  fifQr  followers, 
determined  Uke  himsdf  to  conquer  or  die,  he  returned 
to  Salamin,  and  expelled  the  usurper,  though  supported 
by  the  credit  and  protection  of  the  king  of  Po^. 
Having  reestablished  himself  in  Salamin,  he  soon  ren- 
dered bis^little  kingdom  most  flourishing,  l^  his  appli- 
cation'to  the  relief  of  his  subjects,  and  by  protecting 
them  in  all  things  (  by  governing  them  with  justice 
and  benevolence  ;  by  making  them  active  and  labori« 
ous ;  by  inspiring  them  with  a  taste  for  t^ie  cultivation 
of  Lmds,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  commerce  and  naviga* 
tion,  lie  formed  them  also  for  war,  and  made  them 
excellent  soldiers* 

He  was  already  very  powerful,  and  had  acquired 
great  reputation,  when  Coo<mi,  the  Athenian  general, 
after  his  defeat  at  Egospotamos,  took  r^ge  widi  \)km ; 
^  not  thinking  it  possible  to  find  a  safer  asylum  for  him- 
self,  nor  a  more  powerful  support  of  his  country*  The 
resemblance  of  their  manners  and  sentiments  soon 
made  them  contract  a  strict  amiQr  with  each  other, 
which  continued  ever  after,  and  proved  equally  advaa- 
tslgeous  to  both*  *  Conon  was  in  great  credit  at  the 
king  of  Persia's  court,  which  he  employed  with  that 
prince,  by  the  means  of  Ctesiais,  the  physician,  to 

'A.M.  3599.    AfitJ.  C.405.     I<iocrtt.  in  Evag.  p.  393— S9S.  \ 
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accommodate  his  di&rences  with  his  host  Evagoras, 
and  happily  effscted  it. 

Evagwaa  and  Conon,  with'the  great  des^  of  sub* . 
verting,  or  at  least  of  reducing,  the  great  power  of 
Sparta,  which  had  rendered  itself  formidable  to  all  i 
Greece,  concerted  together  the  means  for  the  attain* 
ment  of  that  end.  They  were  both  citizens  of  Athens ; 
the  latter  by  birth,  and  the  other  by  right  of  adoption, 
which  his  great  services  and  zeal  for  that  republic  had 
deserved*  '  The  satraps  of  Asia  saw  with  pain  their 
country  ravaged  by  the  Lfacedemonians,  and  found 
themselves  in  great  difficulties,  from  not  being  in  a  con- 
dition to  make  head  against  them.  Evagorasremon- 
Btrated  to  them,  that  it  was  necessary  to  attack  the 
enemy  as  well  by  sea  as  land ;  and  he  did  not  contri- 
bute a  little,  by  his  credit  with  the  king  erf*  Persia,  to 
Conon's  bdng  app<^nted  general  of  his  fleet.  '  The 
celebrated  victory  over  the  Lacedemomans  at  Cnidot, 
was  the  consequence,  and  gave  the  mortal  wound  ta 
that  repoblic. 

^The  Athenians,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  im- 
portant services  Evagoras  and  Conon  had  rendered 
them  with  Artaxerzes,  erected  statues  in  honour  of 
them. 

^  Ev8g(m»,  on  his  side,  extending  his  conquests 
from  city  to  city,  endeavoured  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  whole  island.  The  Cypriots  had  recourse  to 
the  king  of  Persia.  That  prince,  alarmed  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  Evagoras,  of  which  he  apprehended  the 

'  A  M  3606.    Am.  J.  C.  398. 

•  A.  M  3610.    Am.  J.  C.  394.  *  Pausan.  I  i.  p.  5. 
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cfceU,  and  otMcaoos  of  whal  important 

to  prevent  an  island's  falling  into  the  twids  of  aa 

enemy,  so  finroonMy  situated  for  hokling  Asia  Minor 

fai  awe»  promised  them  an  immediate  and  powerfnl 

aupport,  without  declaring  openfy»  however,  agamst 

Evagoras. 

^  Being  eivplojreddsewherebjr  more  important  af^ 
Surs,  he  could  not  keep  his  word  with  them  so  soon 
as  he  expected,  and  had  di^;aged.  That  wv  of  Cj^ 
pnis  continued  six  years ;  and  the  success  with  which 
Evagoras  supported  it  against  the  great  king,  ought  to 
have  banished  from  the  Greeks  aU  terror  of  die  Per* 
sian  name,  and  united  dmn  i^;ainat  die  common  ene* 
my. '  It  is  true,  die  succours  sent  by  Artaxerxes  dD 
then  were  litde  considerable,  as  they  also  w»e  the  two 
ibllowii^  years*  During  all  that  dme,i  it  was  kss  a 
real  war,  than  a  preparation  for  war  i^  but  when  he  had 
diKngs^;ed  hinuelf  from  the  Greeks,  he  applied  to  it 
*  vigorously,  and  attacked  Evagoraa  inth  all  his  forces* 

The  army  by  hmd,  commanded  by  OroMea  his  son 
in  law,  consiated  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
tfie  fleet  of  three  hundred  gaUeys;  ofwludiTiribasosi, 
a  Persian  of  die  h^hest  rank  and  grOtest  reputation, 
was  admiral.  Gaos  his  son  in  law  commanded  under 
him.  Evagoras,  on  his  side,  asaend>led  as  many 
troops  and  ships  as  he  could ;  but  diey  were  an  hand* 
fol,  in  compariscm  with  the  formidable  preparation  of 
tfie  Persians.  He  had  a  fleet  of  only  nine^  gaUeys, 
*and  has  army  scarce  amounted  to  twenty  thousand 
men.    As  he  had  abundance  of  li^t  vessels,  he  hid 

»  A.  M.  3614  Aiit  J.  C.  390.     iMtnl.  ift  Paseg.  p.  tlj;,  13& 
>  A.  M.  3618.  Ant  J.  C.  386.    Diod.  L  xr.  p.  338-333. 
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nares  hr  those  that  carried  the  proviuons  of  the  ene^ 
my,  of  which  he  sunk  a  great  number,  took  many,  and 
prevented  the  rest  from  arriving ;  which  occasioned  ft 
famine  among  the  Persians,  attended  widi  violent  sedi« 
lions,  which  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  coming  of 
fresh  convoys  from  Cilici^  Evagoras  strengthened 
his  fleet  with  sixty  galleys,  which  he  caused  to  be  built, 
and  fifty  sent  him  by  Achoris,  king  of  Egypt,  with  all 
the  money  and  com  he  could  have  occa^on  for. 

Evagoras,  with  his  land  forces,  attacked  immedi« 
atcly  a  part  of  die  enemy's  army,  whidi  was  separate 
from  the  rest,  and  entirely  routed  it.  This  first  action 
was  soon  followed  by  another  al  sea,  in  which  the  Per- 
»ans  were  worsted  fix*  some  time,  tiU,  animated  by  die 
warm  reproaches  and  remonstrances  of  their  admiral, 
diey  resumed  courage,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
Salamin  was  immediately  besieged  by  sea  and  land* 
Evagoras,  leaving  the  defence  of  the  city  to  hb  son 
Pythagoras,  quitted  it  in  the  night  with  ten  galle]rs,  and 
tailed  far  Egypt,  to  engage  the  king  to  support  htm 
vigorously  against  the  common  enemy.  He  did  not 
obtain  firom  him  all  the  aid  he  expected.  At  hb 
return,  he  found  the  city  in  exceeding  distress ;  and 
finding  himself  without  resource  or  hope,  he  was 
obliged  to  capitulate.  The  proposals  made  to  him 
were,  that  he  should  abandon  all  the  cities  of  Cyprus, 
except  Salamin,  where  he  should  content  himself  to 
reign :  that  he  should  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
king,  and  remain  In  obedioice  to  him  asa  servant  to  a 
master.  T^  extremity  to  which  he  was  reduced 
oUiged  him  to  accept  the  other  conditions,  hardaa 
tjiey  were  ;  but  he  could  never  resolve  to  comply  with 
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the  last ;  and  persisted  always  in  declaring,  Aat  he 
could  only  treat  a9il\ing  with  a  king.  Tiribasus^  who 
commanded  the  siege,  would  abate  nothing  of  tus  pre- 
tensions. 

Orontes,  the  other  general,  jealous  of  his  coUeagtie's 
glory,  had  wrote  secretly  to  court  against  him,  accus- 
ing  him,  among  other  things,  of  forming  designs 
against  the  king ;  and  strengthened  his  accusation, 
from  his  continuing  to  hold  a  secret  intelligence  with 
the  Lacedemonians,  and  his  manifest  endeavours  to 
make  the  chiefs  of  the  army  his  creatures,  by  the  force 
of  presents,  promises,  and  a  complacency  of  manners 
not  natural  to  him.  Artazences,  upon  these  letters, 
believed  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a  conspiracy  ready  to  break  out.  He 
dispatched  orders  immediately  to  Orontes  to  seize 
Tiribasus,  and  send  him  to  court  in  chains ;  which 
was  instahdy  put  in  execution.  Tiribasus,  upon  his 
arrival,  demanded  to  be  brought  toatrial  in  form ;  diat 
the  heads  of  the  accusation  should  be  communicated 
to  him,  and  the  proofs  and  witnesses  produced.  The 
king,  employed  in  other  cares,  had  no  leisure  at  that 
time  to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair. 

Orontes,  in  the  mean  time,  seeing  that  the  besieged 
made  a  vigcnrous  defence,  and  that  the  soldiers  c^  the 
army,  dbcontented  with  the  removal  of  Tiribasus,  quit- 
ted the  service,  and  refused  to  obey  him,  was  afiaid 
afl&irs  would  take  a  bad  turn  with  regard  to  him.  *  He 
therefore  caused  Evagoras  to  be  spoke  to  underhand  : 
the  negociation  was  resumed,  the  offers  made  at  first 
by  the  latter  w^re  accepted,  and  the  mortifying  article 

-A.M.  3619.    Ant  J.  C.  385. 
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which  had  prevented  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
retrenched.  The  siege  was  raised  in  consequence. 
Evagoras  continued  king  of  Salamin  only,  and  engag- 
ed to  pay  an  annual  tribute. 

It  appears  that  this  prince  lived  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty ;  for  his  death 
is  dated  in  the  year  of  the  world  3632.  Hb  old  age 
was  attended  with  a  happiness  and  tranquillity  never 
interrupted  with  sickness  or  disease,  the  usual  e&ct  of 
a  sober  and  temperate  life.  Nicocles  his  eldest  son 
succeeded  him,  and  inherited  his  virtues  as  well  as 
throne.  He  celebrated  his  funeral  with  the  utmost  mag- 
nificence. The  discourse,  entitled,  Evagoras,  composed 
by  Isocrates,  to  inspire  the  young  king  with  the  desire 
of  treading  in  the  steps  of  his  father,  and  from  which  I 
have  extracted  the  subsequent  eulogium,  served  for  his 
funeral  oration.  He  also  addressed  another  tract  to 
Nicocles,  which  bears  his  name,  wherein  he  g^ves  him 
admirable  precepts  for  governing  well.  I  shall,  per- 
haps, have  occasion  to  speak  farther  of  them  in  the 
ensuing  volume* 

SUL06T  AND  CHARACTER  Of  EVAGORAS. 

«  Though  Evagoras  was  only  king  of  a  little  state, 
Isocrates,  who  was  well  able  to  judge  of  virtue  and 
merit,  compares  him  with  the  most  powerful  monarchs, 
and  proposes  him  as  the  perfect  model  of  a  good  king^ 
convinced,  that  not  the  extent  of  provinces,  but  extent 
of  mind  and  greatness  of  soul,  constitute  great  princes. 
He  does  in  effect  point  out  to  us  many  qualities  truly 

f  "  Isocrat.  in  E?ag^. 
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royal  in  him,  and  which  ought  to  ^ve  us  a  vciy  h^ 
Idea  of  his  merit. 

Evagoras  was  not  of  the  number  of  those  jHinces, 
who  believe,  that  to  reign,  it  b  sufficient  to  be  of  the 
blood  royal ;  and  that  the  birth  which  gives  a  right  to 
ibc  crown,  gives  also  the  merit  and  qualities  necessary 
ibr  wearing  it  with  honour.  He  did  not  fency,  that  it 
could  be  supposed,  as  every  other  condition  and  station 
of  life  made  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  necessary  to  its 
success,  the  art  of  reigning,  the  most  difficult  and  im- 
portant of  all,  should  require  no  pains  or  preparaticai 
for  its  attainment.  He  came  into  die  world  with  the 
most  happy  dispositions  ;  a  great  fund  of  genius,  an 
easy  conception,  a  lively  and  instant  penetration  which 
nothing  escaped,  a  solidity  of  judgment,  that  iromedi- 
ately  resolved  what  it  was  necessary  to  act ;  qualities 
which  might  seem  to  dispense  with  all  study  and  a(^>Ii- 
cation ;  and  yet,  as  if  he  had  been  Ixnii  witbcNit 
talents,  and  found  himself  obliged  to  supply  by  study, 
what  he  might  want  by  nature,  he  neglected  no  means 
for  the  embellishment  of  his  mind,  and  devottij  a  con* 
siderable  part  of  his  time  in  instructing  himself,^  m 
reflecting,  meditating,  and  consulting  the  judgment  and 
merit  of  others. 

When  he  ascended  the  throne,  his  greatest  care  and 
application  was  to  know  mankind,  in  which  the  ability 
of  a  prince,  and  of  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  afliurSf 
principally  consists.  He  had  no  doubt  prepared  him- 
self  for  that  science  by  the  study  of  history,  which 
gives  a  kind  of  anticipation  of  it,  supplies  the  place  of 
experience,  and  teaches  us  what  the  men  are  with 

•  S»  T«  (wntf,  %m  p^fnfmf  tun  Ckmmt^  Tot  irMrr»v  xC*f*^^^C^ 
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whom  we  live,  by  what  they  have  been  in  other  ages. 
But  we  stucfy  men  quite  differendy  in  themselves ;  by 
their  manners,  characters,  conduct,  and  actions.  The 
love  of  the  commonwealth  rendered  him  attentive  to  all 
persons  who  were  capable  of  serving  or  hurting  it.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  discovery  of  their  most  secret 
inclinations  and  principles  of  action,  and  to  the  know- 
ledge of  their  different  tdents  and  degrees  of  capacity, 
in  order  to  assign  each  his  proper  post,  to  bestow 
authority  according  to  merit,  and  to  make  the  private 
and  public  good  promote  each  other.  He  neither 
rewarded  nor  punished  Ms  subjects,  says  Isocrates, 
from  the  report  of  others,  but  solely  upon  hid  own 
knowledge  and  experience  of  them  ;  and  neither  the 
virtues  of  the  good,  nor  the  vices  of  the  bad»  escaped 
his  inquiry  and  penetraUon. 

He  had  one  quality  very  seldom  found  in  those  who 
possess  the  first  rank  in  authority,  especially  when 
they  believe  themselves  capable  of  governing  alone  : 
I  mean  a  wonderful  docility  and  attention  to  the  sense 
of  others,  which  arose  from  a  diffidence  in  his  own 
abilities.     Witib  his  great  qualities,  he  did  not  seem  to* 
iiave  occasion  £Mr  recourse  to  the  counsel  of  others, 
and  nevertheless  made  no  resolution,  and  foAned  no 
enterprise,  \idthottt  having  first  consulted  the  wise 
persons  he  had  placed  about  him  in  his  court ;  instead 
of  which,  pride  and  presumption,  the  latent  poisons  of 
aovereign  power,  incline  the  greatest  part  of  those  who 
arl'ive  at  thrones,  either  to  ask  no  cotmsel  at  all,  or  not 
to  follow  it  when  they  do. 

Intent  upon  discovering  the  excellent  in  eveiy  form 
of  govemmentand  private  conditioa  of  lifis,  he  pn^osed 
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the  uniting  of  aH  their  high  qualities  and  great  advan* 
tages  in  himself;  affable  and  popular  as  in  a  republi- 
can state  ;  grave  and  serious-  as  in  the  counsels  of  the 
aged  and  the  senate ;  steady  and  decbive  as  mooarcfagr 
after  mature  deliberation ;  a  profound  politician  by  the 
extent  and  rectitude  of  his  views ;  9n  accompliahed 
warrior,  from  intrepid  valor  in  batde  dkectcd  by  a 
wise  moderation  ;  a  good  fiither,  a  good  relatioDy  a 
good  friend ;  and  what  crowns  all  his  praise,'  in  eveiy 
circumstance  of  his  character,  always  great,  and  alwsgrs 
himself. 

He  supported  his  dignity  and  rank,  not  wkh  an  air 
of  pride  and  haughtiness,  but  by  a  sereni^  of  aspect, 
and  a  mild  and  easy  majesty,  resulting  from  innate 
virtue,  and  the  evidence  of  a  good  conscience.  Ik 
won  the  hearts  of  his  friends  by  his  liberality,  and 
conquered  others  by  a  greatness  of  soul,  to  which  they 
could  not  refuse  their  est^m  and  admiratiQa. 

But  what  was  most  royal  in  him,  and  attracted  the 
entire  confidence  of  his  subjects,  neighbours,  and  even  • 
enemies,  was  his  sincerity,  faith,  and  regard  to  all  his 
•  engagements  ;  and  lib  hatred,  or  rather  detestation, 
for  all  disguises,  falsehood,  and  fraud.  A  sii^ 
word  on  his  side  had  as  much  regard  paid  to  it  as  the 
most  sacred  oath  ;  and  it  was  universally  known,  that 
nothing  was  capable  of  inducing  him  to  violate  it  in 
the  least  circumstance  whatsoever. 

It  was  by  all  these  excellent  qualities  that  he  cflfec- 
tually  reformed  the  city  of  Salamin,  and  entirely  chang- 
ed the  face  of  its  affairs  in  a  veiy  short  time.  He 
found  it  gross,  savage,  and  barbarous,  without  any 
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taste  either  for  learning,  commerce,  or  arms.  WhM 
cannot  a  prince  do  who  loves  his  people,  and  is 
beloved  by  them ;  who  believes  himself  great  and 
powerful  only  to  render  them  happy  ;  and  knows  how 
to  set  a  just,  value, upon,  and  do  honour  to,  their 
labours,  industry,  and  merit  of  every  kind  ?  He  had 
not  been  many  years  upon  the  throne,  before  arts, 
sciences,  commerce,  navigation,  and  military  disci- 
pline were  seen  to  flourish  at  Salamm  ;  insomuch  that 
that  ciQr  did  not  give  place  to  the  most  opulent  of 
Greece. 

Isocrates  often  repeats,  that  in  the  praises  he  gives 
Evagoras,  of  which  I  have  only  extracted  a  part,  far 
fix>m  exaggerating  any  thing,  he  always  falls  short 
of  truth.  To  what  can  we  attribute  a  reign  so  wise* 
so  just,  so  moderate,  so  constantly  employed  in  ren- 
dering his  subjects  happy,  and  in  promoting  the  puUie 
good  ?  The  condition  of  Evagoras,  before  he  came  to 
govern,  seems  to  me  to  have  contributed  very  much 
to  it.  The  being  bom  a  prince,  and  the  having  never 
experienced  any  other  condition  but  that  of  master 
and  sovereign,  are,  in  my  opinion,  great  obstacles  to 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  duties  of  that  hig^ 
station.  Evagoras,  who  came  into  the  world  under  a 
tyrant,  had  long  obeyed  before  he  commanded.  He 
had  borne  in  a  private  and  dependent  life  the  yoke  of 
an  absolute  and  despotic  power.  He  had  seen  himself 
exposed  to  envy  and  calumi^,  and  had  been  in  danger 
for  his  merit  and  virtue;  Such  a  prince  had  only  to  be 
told,  upon  his  ascending  the  throne,  what  was  said  to  a 
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grett  efi^>eror ;«  *^  '  You  biave  not  alwajs  been  what 
you  now  are.  Adversi^  has  prepared  you  to  make  a 
good  use  of  power.  You  have  lived  long  amongst  us, 
and  like  us.  You  have  been  in  danger  under  bad 
princes.  You  have  trembled  iot  yourself,  and  known 
by  experience,  how  virtue  and  innocence  have  been 
treated.'^  What  he  had  personally  suffered,  what  he 
had  feared  for  himself  or  others,  what  he  bad  seen 
unjuat  and  unreaaonable  in  die  conduct  of  his  prede- 
cessors, had  opened  his  eyes,  and  taught  him  all  his 
duty.  It  sufficed  to  tell  him,  what  the  emperor  Galfaa 
told  Piao,  when  be  adopted  him  his  associate  in  the 
empire :  *  ^^  Remember  what  you  condenmed  or 
applauded  in  princes,  when  you  were  a  private  man. 
You  have  only  to  consult  the  judgment  you  then 
passed  upon  them,  and  to  act  conformably  to  it  for 
jrour  instruction  in  the  art  of  reigning  welL" 

TaiAX.   or    TIEIBASVS. 

We  have  already  said,  that  Tiribasus,  having  been 
accused  by  Orontes  of  forming  a  conspiracy  against 
the  king,  had  been  sent  to  court  in  chains.  Gaos,  ad- 
miral of  the  fleet,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  s^ 
prehending  that  Artaxerxes  would  involve  him  m 
the  afiair  with  his  father  in  law,  and  causp  him  to  be 
put  to  dcath«  upon  mere  suspicion,  conceived  he  had 

^TnJM. 

'  Qaam  utilt  est  ad  unin  lecimdoram  per  adverts  intnitte !  Tboid 
BobUcuro,  pericltUtus  es,  timuisti.  Qur  tunc  ent  mnocentiam  ntaacit» 
#t  expertns  «s.    Plin.  in  Panegyr. 

•  UtilUtimus  quidcm  «c  breTtftimut  bonuun  nuiinunqae.ranm 
delectiit»  cogiuce  quid  Aut  noluerit  sob  alio  priiicipe»  aiU  fQiQe#* 
Tacit.  Hist  L  L  c.  16. 
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^vo  Other  means  for  his  security,  than  an  open  revolt 
He  was  very  well  beloved  by  the  soldiers,  and  all  the 
officers  of  the  fleet  were  particularly  at  his  devotion. 
Without  loss  of  time  he  sent  deputies  to  AchcMris  king 
of  Egypt,  and  concluded  a  league  with  him  against  the 
king  erf*  Persia.  On  another  side,  he  solicited  the 
Lacedemonians  warmly  to  come  into  that  league,  with 
assurances  of  making  them  masters  of  all  Greece,  and 
of  establbhing  universally  their  form  of  government; 
at  which  they  had  long  seemed  to  aspire.  They  heark* 
ened  favourably  to  these  proposals,  and  embraced  widi 
joy  this  occasion  of  taking  arms  against  *  Artaxerxes ; 
the  rather,  because  the  peace  they  had  concluded  with 
him,  by  which  they  had  given  up  the  Greeks  of  Asia, 
had  covered  them  with  shame,  and  filled  them  with 
remorse. 

As  soon  as  Artaxerxes  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  of 
Cyprus,*  he  thought  of  concluding  the  affiiir  oC  Tiriba- 
sus.  He  was  so  just  as  to  appoint  for  that  purpose 
^u^ee  commissioners,  who  were  great  lords  of  Persia,  of 
distinguished  probity,  and  of  the  highest  reputation  in 
his  court.  The  aH&ir  came  to  an  examination,  and  an 
hearing  on  both  sides.  For  so  considerable  a  crime 
as  that  of  having  conspired  against  the  king's  person, 
no  other  proofs  were  produced,  than  the  letter  of  Oron* 
tes ;  that  b  to  say,  of  a  declared  enemy,  studious  to 
supplant  his  rival.  Orontes  was  in  hopes,  from  his 
credit  at  court,  that  the  affiiir  would  not  have  been  dis- 
cussed  in  die  usual  forms,  and  that  upon  die  memorial 
sent  by  him,  the  accused  would  have  been  condemned 

•  Diodorat  refers  the  decitioii  of  this  mffair,  till  after  the  war  with  Hie 
Cadorfintyof  whichweihaliitonipeak;  thb  teens  very  improbable. 
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without  further  examination.    But  that  was  not  the 
custom  with  the  Persians.    By  an  anciently  establish- 
ed r^fulation,  to  which  among  other  priviltges,  they 
had  a  right  by  birth,  no  person  was  ever  to  be  condem- 
ned, without  being  first  heard  and  confronted  with  lus 
accusers.     This  was  granted  to  Tiribasus,  who  an- 
swered tp  all  the  articles  of  the  letter.    As  to  his  con- 
nivance with  Evagoras,  the  treaty  itself  concluded  by 
Orontes  was  his  apology  ;   as  it  was  absolutely  die 
same  that  prince  had  proposed  to  him,  except  a  condi- 
tion which  would  have  done  honour  to  his  master.  As 
to  his  intelligence  with  the  Lacedemonians,  the  glori* 
ous  treaty  he  had  made  them  sign  sufficiendy  explain- 
ed, whether  his  own,  or  the  king's  interest  were  his 
motives  for  it.    He  did  not  deny  hb  credit  in  the 
army ;  but  apprehended  it  had  not  been  long  a  crime 
to  be  beloved  by  the^  officers  and  soldiers ;  and  con- 
cluded his  defence,  by  representing  the  long  services 
he  had  rendered  the  king  with  inviolable  fideliQr ;  and 
especially  his  good  fortune  in  having  formerly  saved  his 
life,  when  he  was  huntiqg,  and  in  great  danger  of  being 
devoured  by  two  lions.  The  three  commissioners  wcxt 
unanimous  in  declaring  Tiribasus  innocent.      The 
king  restored  him  to  his  former  favour ;  and,  jusdy 
enraged  at  the  black  design  of  Orontes,  let  the  whole 
weight  of  h^  indignation  fall  upon  him.    A  sii^le  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  against  informers  convicted  of  false- 
hood, would  for  ever  shut  the  door  against  calumny. 
How  many  innocents  have  been  destroyed  for  want  of 
observing  thb  rule,  which  even  the  pagans  ccxisidered 
as^  the  basis  of  all  justice,  and  the  guardian  of  the  pub- 
lic tranquilliQr ! 
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SECTION    VII. 

TBS    SZYBDXTIOV      OW      ARTAXBRXBS     AOAXVtT     THB     CADUtlAJIfft 
HISTORY  or   DATAMSS    THB   CARIAN. 

When  Artaxerxes  h^  terminated  die  Cyprian 
war,"*  he  entered  upon  anotlier  against  the  CadusianSi 
who  it  is  probable  had  revolted,  and  refused  to  pay 
the  customary  tribute  ;  for  authors  say  nothing  as  to 
the  occasion  of  thb  war.  Those  people  inhabited  part 
of  the  mountains  situated  between  the  Euxine  and  Cas- 
pian seas  in  the  north  of  Media.  The  soil  is  there  so 
ungrateful,  and  so  little  proper  for  cultivation,  that  no 
com  is  sowed  upon  it.  The  people  subsist  almost  . 
entirely  upon  apples,  ^mmw,  and  other  fruits  of  that  A^^^ir^ 
kind.  Inured  from  their  infancy  to  a  hard  and  labori- 
ous  life,  they  looked  upon  dangers  and  fatigues,  as 
nothing,  and  for  that  reason  made  excellent  toldiirs. 
The  king  marched  against  them  in  person  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  ten 
thousand  horse.  Tiribasus  was  with  him  in  this  ex- 
pedition. 

Artaxerxes  had  not  advanced  far  into  the  country, 
when  his  army  suffered  extremely  by  femine*  The 
troops  could  find  nothing  to  subsist  upon,  and  it  wak 
impossible  to  bring  provisions  from  odier  places,  the 
ways  being  difficult  and  imjiraaicable.  The  whole 
camp  were  reduced  to  eat  their  carriage  beasts; 
which  soon  became  so  scarce  that  an  ass's  head  was 
valued  at  sixty  drafchms,''  and  was  very  hard  to  be  got 
at  that  price.  The  king's  table  itself  began  to  fall 
short,  and  only  a  few  horses  remained,  the  rest  having 
been  entirely  consumed. 

«  FIttt.  in  ArUz.  p.  1023, 1034.  "^  30  Uvret. 

VOL.  3.  83 
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In  this  melancholy  conjuncture,  Tiribasus  contriv* 
ed  a  stratagem  which  saved  the  king  and  anny.  The 
Cadusians  had  twb  kings,  who  Were  encamped  sepa* 
rately  with  their  troops.  Tiribasus,  who  took  care 
to  be  informed  of  all  that  passed,  had  been  apprized, 
that  there  was  some  misunderstanding  between  them, 
and  that  their  jealousy  of  each  other  prevented  their 
acting  in  concert,  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  After 
having  communicated  his  design  to  Artaxerxes,  be 
went  himself  to  one  of  the  kings,  and  dispatched  his 
son  to  the  other.  They  each  of  them  informed  the 
king  to  whom  they  applied,  that  the  other  had  sent 
ambassadors  to  treat  with  Artaxerxes  privately,  and 
advised  him  to  lose  no  time,  but  to  make  his  peace 
directly,  in  order  that  the  conditions  of  it  might  be  the 
more  advantageous ;  promising  to  assist  them  with 
their  whole  credit.  The  fraud  succeeded.  TTie 
pagans  ^  thought  it  no  crime  to  use  it  with  oiemies* 
Ambassadors  set  out  from  both  princes  with  Tiribasus 
and  his  son  in  their  company. 

As  this  double  negociation  lasted  some  time,  Arta- 
xerxes began  to  suspect  Tiribasus  ;  and  his  enemies 
taking  that  opportunity,  foi^t  nothing  to  his  prejudice 
that  might  ruin  him  in  the  king's  opinion.  That  prince 
already  repented  the  confidence  he  had  reposed  in  him» 
and  thereby  gave  room  for  diose  who  envied  him  to 
vent  their  calumnies  and  invectives.  Upon  Mrhat  does 
the  fortune  of  the  most  faithftil  subjects  depend  with 
a  credulous  and  suspicious  {Mrince !  Wtulst  this 
passed,  arrived  Tiribasus  on  bis  side,  and  his  son  on 
the  odier,  each  with  ambassadors  from  the  Cadusians. 
The  treaty  being  concluded  with  both  parties,  and  the 

^  Dolof,  an  yirtttii  quit  in  hoste  requirat  >  YiipL 
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peace  made,  Tiribasus  became  more  powerful  than 
ever  in  hi^m^^ter's  favour,  and  returned  with  him. 

The  king's  behaviour  in  this  march  was  much  ad* 
mked.  Neither  the  gold  with  which  he  was  covered, 
his  purple  robes,  nor  the  jewels  that  glittered  all  over 
him,  and  were  worth  thirty  six  millions  of  livers,* 
prevoited  his  having  an  equal  share  *in  the  whole 
fatigue  with  the  meanest  soldier.  He  was  seen  with 
his  quiver  at  his  back,  and  his  shield  on  his  arm;  to  dis* 
mount  from  his  horse,  a(id  march  foremost  in  those 
rugged  and  difficult  countries.  The  soldiers  observing 
his  patience  and  fortitude,  and  animated  by  his  exam* 
pie,  became  so  light,  that  diey  seemed  rather  to  fly 
than  to  walk.  At  length  he  arrived  at  one  of  his 
palaces,  where  the  gardens  were  in  admirable  order, 
and  there  was  a  park  of  great  extent  and  well  planted, 
which  was  the  more  surprising,  as  the  whole  country 
round  about  was  entirely  naked,  and  bore  no  kind  of  ' 
trees.  As  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  and  excessively 
cold,  he  gave  the  soldiers  permission  to  cut  down  the 
wood  in  this  park,  without  excepting  the  finest  trees, 
either  pines  or  cypresses.  But  the  soldiers  not  being 
able  to  resolve  to  fell  timber  of  rach  exceeding  beauty 
and  stateliness,  the  king  took  an  axe,  and  began  by 
cutting  the  finest  and  largest  tree  himself ;  after  which 
the  troops  spared  none,  cut  down  all  the  wood  they 
wanted,  and  kindled  as  many  fires  as  were  necessary 
to  their  passing  the  night  without  any  inconvenience. 
When  we  reflect  how  much  value  great  persons  gtner. 
ally  set  upon  their  gardens  and  houses  of  pleastnr,  we 
must  confess  Artaxerxes's  generosity  in  making  this 
ffacrifice,  which  argued  a  very  hmdible  goodness  of 

« 13.000  takats. 
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licart,  9Md  a  sensibflky  for  the  distresses  md  saSegmg^ 
ofhissoldierst  Buthe  did  not  always  support  that 
^h^ract^. 

The  king  had  lost  ia  this  enterprise  a  ^eat  number 
of  his  besttroopst  and  almost  all  bis  horses ;  and  as 
he  imagined  that  he  was  despised  upon  that  accom^ 
and  the  Ul  success  of  his  expedition,  he  became  very 
much  out  of  humour  with  the  grandees  of  lus  court, 
fod  put  to  deadi  a  great  number  of  them  in  the  emo- 
tions of  his  wrath,  and  more,  out  of  distrast,  and  the 
fear  of  their  attempting  something  x^^ainst  him  :  fer 
fear  in  a  su^icious  prince  is  a  very  de^nictive  and 
bloody  passion  ;  whereas  true  courage  is  gentk,  hu- 
mane, and  averse  to  all  jealousy  and  suspicion. 

^  One  of  die  principal  officers  that  perilled  in  this 
expedition  against  the  Cadusians,  was  Camiaares,  by 
nation  a  Carian,  and  governor  of  Leuco  Sjrria,  a  prov- 
ince enclosed  between  CiUcia  and  Cappadocia.  His 
son  Datames  succeeded  him  in  that  govemiqent, 
which  was  given  him  in  considerati<m  of  the  good 
service^  he  had  also  rendered  the  kii^  in  the  same 
exjfc^iti/m.  He  was  the  greatest  captain  of  his  tioit ; 
and  Cornelius  Nqx>s,  who  has  given  us  his  life,  does 
not  prefer  Amilcar  and  Hannibal  to  hun  amongst  die 
barbarians*  It  appears  from  bis  history  of  it,  that  no  one . 
ever  excelled  him  ip  boldness,  valor,  and  abilit)'  in  in- 
venting Sfpbemes.  and  stratagems,  in  activity  in  the 
exoc4i^jion  of  bis  designs,  in  presence  of  mind  to  re* 
solve  in  ^  heat  of  action,  and  to  find  resources  upon 
the  nK>$t  despera^  occasions;  in  a  wordt  in  ever>' 
thing  that  regaids  military  knowledge.  It  s^esis  thiyt 
nothing  was  wantii^  to  his  having  acquired  a  mme 

y  Corn.  Ncg^  m.vi|u  9«Uiiiii. 
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iUu^riaus  name,  than  a  noble  theatre,  and  more  exalted 
occasions;  and  perhaps  an  historian  to  ha ve  given  a 
more  extensive  narration  of  his  exploits.  For  Cor* 
nelius  Nepos,  according  to  his  general  fdan,  could 
not  relate  them  but  in  a  very  succinct  manner. 

He  began  to  distinguish  himself  particularly  by  the 
execution  of  a  commission  that  was  given  him  to 
reduce  Thyus,  a  very  powerful  prince,  and  governor  of 
Paphlagonia,  who  had  revolted  against  the  kmg.  As  he 
was  hb  near  relation,  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him 
at  first  to  try  the  methods  of  lenity  and  reconciliation, 
which  almost  cost  him  his  life,  through  the  treachery 
of  Thyus,  by  the  ambuscades  he  laid  for  him. 
Having  escaped  so  great  a  danger,  he  attacked  him 
with  open  force,  though  he  saw  himself  abandoned  by 
Ariobamanes,  satrap  of  Lydia,  Ionia,  and  all  Phrygia,  ' 
whom  jealousy  prevented  from  giving  him  aid.  He 
took  his  enemy  prisoner,  with  his  wife  and  children ; 
and  knowing  with  what  joy  the  king  would  receive  the 
news,  he  endeavoured  to  make  it  the  more  sens3)le  by 
the  pleasure  of  a  surjHise.  He  set  out  with  his  illustri^ 
ous  prisoner,  widiout  giving  the  court  any  advice,  and 
made  great  marches,  to  prevent  its  being  known  from 
rumour  before  his  arrival.  When  he  came  to  Susa, 
he  equipped  Thyus  in  a  very  singular  manner.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  very  tall  statue,  of  an  haggard  and 
terrible  aspect,  a  black  complexion,  with  the  hair  of 
his  head  and  beard  very  kmg.  He  dressed  him  in  a 
magnificent  habit,  put  a  coUar  and  bracelets  of  gold 
about  hb  neck  and  arms,  and  added  to  this  equipage 
all  the  ornaments  of  a  king,  as  he  was  in  efifect  For 
himsdf,  in  the  gross  habit  of  a  peasant,  and  clad  like 
^  hunter,  he  lied  Thyus  upon  the  left  in  aleash,  like  a  wild 
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beast  that  had  been  taken  in  the  tdls.  The  novehy 
of  the  sight  drew  the  whole  city  after  it :  but  no  body 
was  so  much  surprised  and  pleased  as  the  king,  when 
he  saw  them  approach  in  that  pleasant  masquerade. 
The  rebellion  of  a  prince,  very  powerful  in  his  coun- 
try,  had  given  Artaxerxes  great  and  just  alarm,  and 
he  did  not  expect  to  have  seen  him  so  soon  in  his  hands. 
So  sudden  and  successful  an  execution  gave  him  a 
higher  opinion  than  ever  of  the  merit  of  Datames. 

To  express  his  sense  of  it,  he  gave  him  an  equal 
share  in  the  command  of  the  army  designed  against 
Egypt,  with  Phamabasus  and  Tithraustes,  the  two 
principal  persons  in  the  state,  and  even  appointed  him 
general  in  chief,  when  he  recalled  Phamabasus. 

When  he  was  upon  the  point  of  setting  out  for  that 
expedition,  Artaxerxes  ordered  him  to  march  directly 
against  Aspis,  who  had  made  the  country  revolt  which 
he  commanded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cappadocia. 
The  commission  was  little  important  for  an  officer  who 
had  been  appoiiUed  general,  and  besides  very  dangerous, 
because  it  was  necessary  to  go  in  quest  of  the  enemr 
kito  a  very  remote  country^  The  king  soon  perceiv- 
ed his  error,  and  countei*manded  him  :  but  Datimes 
had  setoutdirectly  with  an  handful  of  men,  and  marched 
night  and  day  ;  judgmg  that  diligence,  without  a  great 
number  of  troops,  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  surp-ise 
and  vanquish  the  eneniy^  It  happened  according  to 
his  expectation,  and  the  couriers  di^atched  by  the 
king  met  Aspis  in  chains  upon  the  rpad  to  Susa. 

Nothing  was  talked  of  at  the  court  but  Datames.  It 
ivas  not  known  which  to  admire  most,  his  ready 
obedience,  his  wise  and  enterprising  bravery,  or  his 
exu-aordinary  success.     So  glorious  a  reputation  gave 
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•ffence  to  the  courtiers  in  power.  Enemies  in  secret 
to  each  other,  and  divided  by  a  contrariety  of  interests, 
and  a  competition  in  their  pretentions,  they  united 
together  against  a  superior  merit,  which  reproached 
their  defects,  and  was  therefc»^  a  crime  in  their 
acceptation.  They  conspired  to  ruin  himin  the  king's 
opinion,  an^  succeeded  but  too  well.  As  they  be« 
sieged  him  perpetually,  and  he  was  not  upon  his  guard 
against  persons  who  appeared  so  well  afiected  to  his 
service,  they  inspired  him  with  jealousy  and  suspicion 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  most  zealous  and  faithful  of 
his  officers. 

An  intimate  friend  of  Datamcs,  who  held  one  of  the 
highest  posts  at  the  court,  apprized  him  of  what  passed^ 
and  of  the  cons{»racy  which  had  been  formed  against 
him,  and  had  already  sunk  his  credit  considerably  with 
the  king.  ■  He  represented  to  him,  that  if  die  Egyp- 
tian  expedition,  with  which  he  was  charged,  should 
take  a  bad  turn,  he  would  find  himself  exposed  to 
great  dangers  :  that  it  was  the  custom  with  kings  to 
attribute  good  successes  to  themselves  and  their  aus- 
picious fortune  only,  and  to  impute  the  bad  to  the 
faults  of  their  generals,  for  which  they  were  responsible 
at  the  peril  of  their  heads ;  that  he  ran  the  greater  risk, 
as  all  that  were  about  the  king's  person,  and  had  any 
ascendent  over  him,  were  his  declared  enemies,  and 
had  swgm  his  destruction. 

Upon  this  advice,  Datames  resolved  to  quit  the 
king's  service,  though  without  doing  any  thing  hitherto 

*  Docet  eum  magno  fore  in  periculo,  siquid,  iUo  imperante,  in  Ji^ypto 
ttdversi  accidisact.  Namque  eain  ease  consuetudinem  regain^  ut  casus 
adversos  hominibus  tribuant,  secundos  forlunx  aux  i  quo  facile  fieri,  ut 
impeUantur  ad  eonim  pemiciero,  quorum  ductu  res  male  geatx  nuncien* 
lur.  lUum  lioc  majore  fore  in  diacriroine,  quod,  qulhus  rex  mazime  obe- 
£at,  eos  habeat  tnimicissiraos.    Com.  Nep. 
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contnfy  to  the  fidelity  be  owed  him.  He  left  ^ 
Opoumod  of  the  army  to  Maiidrpcles  ofMi^eaa, 
4qm1ied  with  his  own  troops  for  Cappadocia»  seized 
Paphlagonia  which  joined  it,  alUedtiimaelf  secredy  with 
Ariobarzanes,  raised  troops,  took  possesion  of  for- 
tresses, and  put  good  garrisons  in  them.  He  receired 
advice  that  the  Pisidians  were  arming  against  hinu 
He  did  not  wait  their  coming  onf  but  made  his  army 
march  thither  under  the  command  of  his  youngs  son, 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  killed  in  a  battle.  How<> 
ever  lively  his  affliction  might  be  upon  that  occasion, 
he  cimcealed  his  death,  lest  the  bad  news  should  dis- 
courage hb  troq)s.  When  he  approached  near  the 
enemy,  Us  first  care  was  to  take  posseswm  of  an  ad- 
vantageous post.  *  Mithrobarzanes,  his  fiither  in  law, 
who  commanded  the  horse,  believing  his  son  entirdy 
ruined,  determined  to  go  over  to  the  enemy.  Data- 
mes,  without  concern  or  emotion,  caused  a  rumour  to 
be  spread  throughout  tht  army,  that  it  was  only  a  feint 
concerted  between  him  and  his  £uher  in  law,  and 
fc^lowed  him  close,  as  if  be  dengned  to  put  his  troops 
into  a  disposition  for  charging  the  enemy  in  two  difier- 
ent  attacks.  The  stratagem  had  all  the  success  he 
expected  Irom  it.  When  they  joined  batde,  Mithro- 
barzanes was  treated  as  an  enemy  on  both  skies,  tmd 
cut  to  pieces  with  hb  troops.  The  army  of  the  Pisid- 
ians was  put  to  flight,  and  leftDatames  master  of  the 
field,  and  of  all  the  ridi  boo^  found  in  the  camp  of  the  , 
cmquered. 

Datames  had  not  till  then  declared  openly  i^inst 
the  king,  the  actions  we  have  rebted  being  only  against 
governors,  with  whom  he  might  have  particular  difier- 

•Diod.LjBr.p.399.  • 
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cnces,  which  we  have  observed  before  was  commoii 
enough.  His  own  eldest  son,  called  Scismas,  made 
himself  his  accuser,  and  discovered  his  whole  designs 
to  the  king.  Artaxerxes  was  highly  apprehensive  of 
the  consequence.  He  knew  all  the  merit  of  thb  new 
enemy,  and  that  he  did  not  engage  in  any  enterprise 
without  having  maturely  considered  all  its  consequent 
ces,  and  taken  the  necessary  measures  to  secure  its 
success;  and  that  hitherto  the  execution  had  always 
answered  the  wisdom  of  his  projects.  He  sent  an 
army  against  him  into  Cappadocia  of  almost  two  hun« 
dred  thousand  men,  of  which  twenty  thousand 
were  horse,  all  commanded  by  Autophradates.  The 
troops  of  Datames  did  not  amount  to  the  twentietfi 
part  of  the  king's;  so  that  he  had  no  resource  but  in 
himself,  the  valor  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  happy  situa- 
tion of  the  post  he  had  chosen.  For  in  that  condsted 
bis  chief  excellence  ;  never  captain  having  better 
known  how  to  take  his  advantages,  and  choose  his 
ground,  when  he  was  to  draw  up  an  army  in  batde. 

His  post,  as  I  have  observed,  was  infinitely  superior 
to  that  of  the  enemy.  He  had  pitched  upon  a  situa^ 
tion  where  they  could  not  surround  him  ;  where^ 
upon  the  least  movement  they  made,  he  could  come 
to  blows  with  them  with  very  considerable  advantage ; 
and  where,  had  they  resolved  to  fight,  their  odds  in 
number  would  have  been  absolutely  useless  to  thenu 
Autc^hradates  well  knew,  that  according  to  all  the 
rules  of  war,  he  ought  not  to  hazard  a  battle  in  such  a 
conjuncture  ;  but  he  observed  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  was  much  to  his  dishonour,  with  so  numerous  an 
army,  tg  make  choice  of  a  retreat,  or  to  continue  anif 
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longer  in  inaction  before  an  handful  of  enemies*  He 
thereibre  gave  the  signal.  The  Erst  attack  was  rude, 
but  the  troops  of  Autophradates  soon  gave  way,  and 
were  entirely  routed.  The  victor  pursued  them  for 
some  time  with  great  skmghter*  There  were  only  one 
thousand  men  killed  on  the  side  c^Datames. 

Sevaral  battles,  or  rather  skirmishes,  were  fought 
afterwards,  in  which  the  latter  was  always  victorious ; 
because,  perfectly  knowing  die  country,  and  succeed- 
ing especially  in  the  stratagems  of  war,  he  always 
posted  himself  advantageously,  and  engaged  the  enemy 
*  in  diflicult  ground,  from  whence  they  could  not  extri- 
cate themselves  without  loss.    Autqphradates  seeing 
all  hisendeavours  ineflectual,  and  his  supplies  entirdy 
exhausted,  and  despairing  of  ever  being  able  to  subject 
by  force  so  artful  and  valiant  an  enemy,  entreated  an 
accommodation,  and  proposed  to  him  the  being  restor- 
ed to  the  king's  &vour  upon  hcNiouraUe  conditions. 
Datames  was  not  ignorant  diat  diere  was  little  security 
for  him  in  such  a  choice,  because  princes  are  seldom 
reconciled  in  earnest  with  a  subject  who  has  £uled  in 
his  obedience,  and  to  whom  they  see  themselves  in 
some  sort  obliged  to  submit      However,  as  only 
despair  had  hurried  him  into  the  revolt,  and  he  had 
always  retained  at  heart  the  sentiments  of  Zealand 
affection  for  his  prince,  he  accepted  the  o&rs  wiA  joy, 
which  would  put  an  end  to  the  violent  condition  his 
misfortune  had  engaged  him  in,  and  afford  htm  the 
means  of  returning  to  his  duty,  and  of  employing  hia 
talents  for  the  service  of  the  prince  to  whom  they  were 
due.    He  promised  to  send  deputies  to  the  king ;  upon 
which  ensued  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  Autophradates 
ipctired  into  Phrygia,  which  was  his  government. 
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Datames  was  not  deceived*  Artaxences,  furiously 
enraged  against -him,  had  changed  the  esteem  and 
affection  he  formerly  prolessed  for  him,  into  an  im« 
placable  hatred  Finding  himself  incapable  of  con« 
quering  him  by  die  force  of  arms,  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  employ  artifice  and  treachery :  means  unworthy 
erery  man  of  honour,  and  how  much  more  so  of  a 
prince !  He  hired  several  murderers  to  assassinate 
him ;  but  Datames  was  so  happy  as  to  escape .  theb 
ambuscades*  At  length  Mithridates,  the  son  of  Ario-. 
barzanes,  to  whom  the  king  had  made  magnificent 
promises,  if  he  could  deliver  him  from  so  formidable 
an  enemy,  having  insinuated  himself  into  his  friendship^ 
and  having  long  treated  him  with  all  the  marks  of  the 
most  entire  fidelity  to  acquire  his  confidence,  took  the 
advantage  of.  a  favourable  o{^)ortunity  when  he  was 
alone,  and  stabbed  him  with  hb  sword,  before  he  was 
in  a  condition  to  defend  himself. 

^  Thus  fell  this  great  captain  in  the  snares  of  a  pre- 
tended friendship,  who  had  always  thought  it  his  hem*- 
our  to  observe  the  most  inviolable  fidelity,  in  regard 
to  those  with  whom  he  had  any  engagements*  Happy^ 
had  he  always  piqued  himself  also  upon  being  as  faith- 
iul  a  subject,  as  he  was  a  true  friend ;  and  if  he  had 
not,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  sullied  the  lustre  of 
his  heroic  qualities,  by  the  ill  use  he  made  of  them ; 
which  neither  the  fear  of  disgrace,  the  injusuce  of  those 
who  envied  him,  the  ingratitude  of  his  master  for  the 
services  he  had  rendered  him,  nor  any  other  pretext 
could  sufficiently  authorize. 

^lu  yir,  qui  multos  oontiUoi  neminem  perfidiacq)erat|  timulaUcaptot 
evtaoucitiju   Corn*  Hep. 
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I  am  surprised,  tfaat^ coraparabte  as  he  was  to^ 
greatest  persons  of  witiqutQrt  be  has  remained  ina 
mamier  buried  in  silence  and  gbUvi(»i.  His  great  ac* 
ttons  and  exploits  are  however  worthy  of  being  i»e- 
served  in  history.  For  it  is  in  such  small  bodiesof 
troops,  as  those  of  Datames,  that  the  whok  soul  is 
exerted,  in  which  the  h^hest  prudence  is  shewn,  in 
wluch  chance  has  no  share,  and  the  abilities  of  a  gen* 
oal  appear  in  their  full  light. 


I^VD  OF   TB£   TBIRB   VOLVIU.^ 
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